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PREFACE. 


In this volume an attempt is made to present the 
leading facts and truths of P ’jchok gj, or the soif*’k'-e 
of mind.. I abide'Jb^; the old conception that psycho- 

.ji ^ * 

logy is distinctly marked off from <^h(^ physical or 

I 

natural sciences as the 'chief of tlie moral scicnuics, 

having to do with the phenomena of the inner world, 

and employing its own method or instrument, namely, 
^ • 

introspection. I conceive, further, that as f\. science 
ol' mind it stands in a pciculiitr relation to jdii’oso- 
p'^'ical or metaphysical problems', such as tile nature 
and limits of knowledge, and tlie natu’-e of moral 
responsibility. 

At the same time I hold that psychology, while a 
science of inind, is a science of mind. By this I mean, 
fiijst of all., that It deals with events or processes which 
agree with the phenomena of tlie external tvorld in 
exhibiting orderliness or uniformity of succession/and sb 
are susceptible of being, brought under definite laws; 
and,'"secondly, that it has in itS O’wii instruments and 
methods of research, when properly understood, an 
adec]uate means' of ascertaining these laws 
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This conception of psychology is opposed, on the 
one. htind, to the doctrine that the inner region'of 
paiud is |[in part ai;' least) not a realm of na1;uial 
events navi ng* a fixed order. On the othef hand, it 
stands in no less distinct antagonism to the view of 
Comte and his followers that introspection is incapable 
of being employed as a scientific instrument, and that, 
therefore the fiicts of mind can only be studieil as a 
speeiid group of biological phenomena. 

While thus ibllowing the traditional load in claim¬ 
ing for psychology r place ajiart. from the physi(ial 
Hci(ineeS, as the fundamental science, I follow' 

the mod(;rn te.^ulcney to supplem(‘nt the properly 
psychologiea.1 study of mind by the physiological study 
of ito nervous conditions and concomitants. Such 
investigation, tliongh it cannot be a substitute for 
the direat observation of mental jilienomena, seems to 
,me to be a valuable addition to the science of mind, 
moi’Q parfieularly in its simpler departments (theory of 
sensation, & :.). 

f 

I hold wdth Le vv'os that fiiuce in psychology we are 
specially coiicemed with that type of mental develop¬ 
ment \^hich presents itself in members of civilised 
comhaunities, we must give prdmiuence to the educa¬ 
tive influence of that elaborate social system, involving 
the structure, of language, traditional forms of thought, 

&c., with wdiieli each individi'al comes from the'first 

. «■ 

into intimate cohtact. 

• < . ^ 

Though conceiving the aim of psychology to be 

to study the processes taking place in the individual 
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life. I deem it necessary to'refer to that wider genetic 
conception of mind which regards the growth 6f the 
indi\^dual mind as a result of tlie past experience of the 

w4 * 

racCi not only working indirectly through.the external 
* ^ 

products, language, traditional knowledge, customs, 

&c., which constitute the socirl environment, but more' 
- . . . ■*’ 
directly through inherited aptitudes and dispositions, 

1 have endeavoured to make th'^ maimer of exposi¬ 
tion as pppular in character as is comp.dible with a 
projierly scientific treatment of the most iutric:itc of 
all groups of phenopiena. Tti this eiid I have <^’.clt 
at some ’eugth on Vi. 't may be called the enil)ryology 
of mind, namely, the earlier and simpler forms of tlie 
several types of mental ^process in child-life.- And I 
have further added to the general tJieory of mind 
brief refeVences to the more familiar individual, va¬ 
rieties. ' 

In order to lighten the labour fo" the general reader, 
and at the same time to aid tliose who aimVt a more 


advanced study of the subject, I have relegated' a 
considerable amount of matter to sjiccial sections 
easily distinguishable by their type. Those touch on 
more difficult questions of prychological analysis, on 
physiological points, and on the properly philqsopiiical 
problems which are related to the special psi cho- 
logical subjects discussed in the text. I have further 
tried to meet the want^ of the more special class of 

(I 

students by giving copious references to other works. 

Wfth the view of aiding the beginner, 1 have sup- 
plied a number of definitibna of the less familiar and 
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technical terms employed. And since psychology, in 
taking up the language of common life, needs to clear 
this of ambiguity and render it precise, I have sojght 
to assign a definite meaning to many familiar words 
as employed in this work. The only scientific know¬ 
ledge presupposed in this volume is an elementary 
acquaintance with the structure and functions of the 
nervous system, a knowledge which can now be easily 
obtained from such a work as Professor Huxley’s Ele¬ 
mentary Lessons in Physiology. 

l^’ually, I ha^e sought to give a practical turn to the 
exposition by bringing out the b^ .r-ngs of the subject 
on ilie conduct and cultivation of the mind. With this 
object I have ventured to encroach here and there on 
the territory of logic, ajsthetics and ethics, that is to 
say, the practical sciences which aim at the regulation 
of the mental processes. Further, I have added 
special sections in a separate type dealing with tne 
bearing oi the science on Education. 

I would f.iin think that these practical applications 
will not be without interest to aU classes of readers ; 
for everybody k at least called on to educate his own 
mind, and most people have something to do with 
educating the minds of others as well. W’th respect 
more especially to professional teachers, I trust that 
these portions of my volume may serve to establish 
the proposition that mental science is capable of sup¬ 
plying those trui-hs which are needed for an intelli¬ 
gent and reflective carrying out of educatioual work. 
1 may perhaps assume that modem ptjdagogics has 
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adopted the idea that education is concerned not 
simply with instruction or communicating knowledge 
but with the training of faculty. And it seems a 
necessary corollary from this enlarged viilw of educa¬ 
tion that it should directly connect itself with the 
science which examines into the faculties, determiri'es 
the manner and the conditions of their working, and 
lastly traces the order of their development. 

If a teacher approaciics the study of mental science 
with the supposition that,it is going to^open up to 
him a short and easy road to Jus professional goal, he 
will be disappointed. Such an expectation would 
show that his mind had not clearly seized the relation 
between science and art, theoretic and practical 
science. No theory of the processes involved in 
doing things, whether curing bodies, educating minds, 
or anything else, can be built up wholly out of tlie 
truths of science. The first condition of such a, 
theory is a mass of traditional knowledge gained by 
experience or trial and observation. This “ empirical ” 
knowledge is all that the practitioner (physician, 
teacher, &c.) has in the .early ctages oi hjs art. And 
with respect to the practical details of tlie art it must 

X » 

alv/ays continue to be the main source of guidance. 

The best method of bandaging a limb, and. the best 

^ • 

way to teach Latin are largely matters fo bo deter 
mined by experience. 

The function* of scientific truths in relation to art 
efr practice is briefly to give us a deeper insight into 
the nature of our work and the conditions under 
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which it is necessarily carried on. Thus mental 
science enlarges the teacher’s notion of education by 
showing, him what a complex thing a human mind is, 
in how manj^ ways it may grow, how m?iny influences 
must combine for its full exercise* and how variously 
determined is its growth by indi^dual nature. It 
further furnishes him with wide principles or maxims, 
which, though of lecis immediate practical value than 
•the narrower rules gained by experience- are a neces¬ 
sary suppletuent to these.'* By coil’iiectiug the em¬ 
pirical rul§ wit\‘ .one these scientific principles 
he is in a position to understand it, to mow Avhy 
I it Wc^oeds in ci^vtain cases and why it fails in 
others. 

But science does more than this. It helps us to 

correct and improve our empirical rules. Just as 

t there is a rational way of putting on a bandage which 

•the < scientific man* who understands the process .of 

healing will (other things being equal) more readily 

perq^ive than another, ^o there is a scientific way 

of teaching, the alphabet or arithmetic, which a 
'' /■ 

trained psychologiist ir in a better way to detect than 

another^ A teacher who has thoroughly assimilated 

. the lep,cling truths of mental science may be aided by 

these •to some extent even in the smallest detoils of 
* \ 

school mana'dement.. 

c 

While contending that a study of the development 
of the human mind in sdlcits 

to the teacher, *1 d6 not mean that all parts of psycho* 
logy are of equal value., Thus I am prepared to hear 


phases is* of‘some value 
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that teachers will find the chapters on Sensation and 
Perception of less pi:aetical interest than thpse say on 
Attention or Memory. It need hai^dly bo observed, 
perhaps, thai- in using a work designed for ^udents 
^generally the teacher is expected either tc\ exercise a, 
certain degree of individual judgment, or to road under 
the guidance of q. teacher of the subject. 

The ample references to the T^orks of other authors 
made in the course of the, volume exonerate me from 
the duty of t’ormally acknowledging my indebtedness 
to my predecessors My one agreeable obligation 
is ta tender my hearty thanks to Mr. Carveth Bead 
for_his friendly services (rendei’cd under great,press 
of work) in reading througli the proofs of my volume. 
To him I owe many improvements, both in the matter 
and in the manner of the exposition. 


Hampstead, Folmiarii, 18^4- 


PKEFACE TO SECOND EDITION. 

The speedy demand for a Second Edition has made 
it impossible for me to make any extensive altera¬ 
tions. The main improvements which I have been 
able to carry out consist of numerous addition^ to 
the-ureferences to the more recent authorities on the 
subject. 

IL*mpstead, N:yoemher^ lD8Jt, 
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CHAPTER L 

INTE0DUq,TOEY. 

SCOPE AND ME,THOD OF PSYCHOLOGY 
, - ■' 

Psychology or Mental Science is our general know¬ 
ledge of Mind reduced to an accurate and systematic 
form. In order to understand this definition we 
must look for a moment into the /neaning of the 
word Mind. ' 

What is meant by Mind. We familiarly talk about 
minds. All men have minds, and niany of the lower 
animals are commonly supposed > to have them. 
Human minds are, however, tTiose which are of chief 
interest here. , ' 

We distingu.dh between a mind as a unity, or a 
substance, and the several phenomena cf states of 
this mind. What mind is in itself as a substajice is 
a question that lies outside psychology, and belongs 
to philosophy. As a science psychology is.conoerned 
only with the phenomena,of mind, with mental states, 
psychical facts, or whatever else we ehooae to call 
them. 


1 
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SCOPE AND METHOD OF rSYCIlOLOGY. 


Thetquestion as to the Bubstance of mind is a philosophical or meta¬ 
physical 6ne, and the solution of it does not seem necessary to psychology. 
It can ])e left over till the phenomena of mind are studied. It may, 
however, be said that some idea of mind as a unity, which holds together 
and combines the several st^^tes which we call psychical phenomena, is a 
necessary assumption or presupposition in psychology: Popular psycho¬ 
logy clt^arly implies this idea. We speak of the niind as thinking*, 
feeling, and so forth. A^.d it may be said that the language of scientific 
psychology, such as ‘state of mind,' ‘mental activity,' and so on, neces-. 
sarily implies this ide^. Psychology may then take up and adopt this 
idea of a phenomenal or ‘empirical,' as distinguished by Kant from a 
noumenal or ‘intelflgiblo' mind, self, or Ego. That is to say, we may 
assume the existence of minds in some senR3 or another, leaving it to 
philosophy to explain what exactly is implied in this assiimptinn. On 
the need of some such assumption Lae Lotze, Metaphysic, Ik. IIL, Chap. 

I.; Volkmann, L^hxhuch der Psych § 10. Compare Wundt, Phy- 
siologuehe Psychologies Cap., § 1. 

9 

if 

How, now, siinll we mark off these psychical facta 
from other phenomena ? We cannot define such 
phenomena by resolving them into something sim¬ 
pler. They have nothing in common beyond the fact 
of being mental states. Hence we can only use some 
equivalent phrase, as when we say tnat a mental pheno¬ 
menon is a part 6i our conscious life, or a state of our 
consciousness.^ Or again we may enumerate the chie. 
varieties of these fnental phenome’^a and say that 
mind is the sum of our processes of knowing, our 
feelings of pleasure and pain, and our voluntary 
doings. Popularly, fnind is apt to be identified with 
knomng op intelligence. A man of mind is a man 
of intellect. But though intelligence is perhaps the 
most important part of mind it is not the whole. In 


1 This is a rough popular way of apf.aking. The question whether there 
are any mental pheiiomena which are unconscious, that is, which do not enter 
into our coosoioqr life or experience, is a 6ul>tle and much-disputed point 'n 
psyqholojjy. * 
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mental science we must reckon the pain of a bruise 

as ca fact of mind. Or finally we may set mind in 

antithesis to what is not mind. Mind' is non-material, 

has no existence in space as material bodies have. 

We cannot' touch a thought or a feeling, and one 

fdeling docs not lie outside of another in space. These 

phenomena occur in time only. Mind is thus the 

inner smaller world (mikrokosm) as distinguished 

from the external rnd larger world (makrokosm). 

V Mind and Body. While it is important thus to set 

iftind in strong opposition to material things, we must 
• • * * ^ 

keep in view the close connection between the two. 

Wh?t we call a human being is made up of a bodily 

organism and a mind. Our personality or ‘ self ’ is. a 

mind connected with or embodied in a material frame¬ 


work. More particularly all mental processes or 
operations are connected with actions of the nervous 
system. The most abstract thought is accompanied 
by some mode of activity in the brain-centres. Hence 
while we must be careful not to confuse the mental 


and the material, the psychical and the physical, as 
though they were of the Suiae kind (homogeneous), 
we cannot exclude the latter from view in dealing 
with mind. We must always think of mind as at¬ 
tended by, and in some inexpMcable way, related to, 
the living organism, and more particula^y the ner¬ 
vous system and its actions. 


■3 The relation of Mind to Body has given rise to much dieeuspion In 
philosophy. The two are plainly connected in time. All Bcience goes 
to show that psychical activity is uniforwly accompanied by phyMcaf 
(nervous) activity. Again, there seems to be an interaction between the 
two. Imcertain cases nervous changes /' e.g,^ thd propagation of an ex- 
citatioil from the eye to the brain) precede and appear to determine 
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mental pli^iioiaena sensations of light). On the other hand mental 
states, volitions, 'sometimes precede anti appear partly to determine 
physical processes (muscular actions). But the questions what mind and 
body are in {hemsclves as substiinces, how they come to be united, and 
whether there is any real catC^al interaction between them, are not dis¬ 
cussed by; i> 3 ychology, 

As a scien 9 e psychology is bound to accept the fact of the concomi¬ 
tance and the co-variation of tlie psychical and the physical. Hence :t 
must not set up a mind endeyed with its activities out of all relation to 
nervous processes. On the other hand it must not identify the two in a 
materialistic way, vaiijly trying to explain psychical processes by aid of 
physical. That is to say the .essentially heterogeneous character of the 
two groups of phenomena must not be lost sight of. There is a great 
deal of loose psychological thinking abroad just now unde^ the guise of 
**physioh)gical' psychology. It is supposed that to name i;he nervou^' 
uccompanimoiits or cen^itions of r mental phenomenon u to explain it. 
But this is not so. To say that a sensation of light or sound is preceded 
by certain nervous actions is not to account for it in the full sens*. That 
the mind should be alfected in this particular way by this kind of ner¬ 
vous sti.iinlus points to a distinctly mental characteristic which admits 
of 110 further explanation. Similarly the perception of a difference 
between two impressions, for instance those of two colours, is not ex- 
I»laincd by saying that different nervous elements or processes nre 
involved. The perception of difference at all is something distinctly 
mental, not to be explained therefore by any reference to nervous 
changes. No sound psychology is possible whidn does not keep in view 
this Fundamental disparity of the physical and the psychical, and the 
consequent limits of the ^diysiological explanation of mental faetp.* 


"v/how we Observe^ and Study Mind : Subjective 
Method : Introspection. There axe two distinct ways 
of knowing mind; The first is the direct, internal, or 
subjective way.® By .this method we direct attention 
to what is ^oing on in bur own mind at the time 6f 


* On the relation of Mind and Body considered from the point of view of 
psychology see Appendix C. Compare Waitz, Lehrhuch der PsycJioIogiej 
§§ 6, 6, 8 ; Volkmann, Lehrbueh der Psychologic, § 15. 

•i 

•‘Subject’ mean^ the mind as knowing something, or as affected (plea¬ 
surably or painfully) by a thing, ‘ Object ’ is that which is known, oi* which 
affects the mind in a certain way. The house I see, the flower I a'^mive, are 
objects to me, the subject who sees and admires 
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its occurrence, or afterwards/ We have the,power 
of turning the attention inwards on the phenomena 
of mind. Thus I can attend to a piirticulajr feeling, 
say admiration for a beautiful object, in order to see 
what its nature is, of what ‘ elementary part? it con¬ 
sists, how it is affected by the circumstances of the 
moment, and so on. This meth.od of interna] or sub¬ 
jective observation is known as introspection (‘ looking 
within ’). 

• • • 

Objective Method. In the second place we may 

study mental ph'enomena mot only in our own indi¬ 
vidual mint^ but as they pre^.nt themselves externally 
in other minds. .This is the indirect, external, or ob- 
jeefive way of -studying mental phenamena. Thus wo , 
note the manifestations of others'* feelings in .looks, .' 
gestures, &c. We arrive at a knowledge of tlieir 
thoughts by their sj)eech, and observe their inclina¬ 
tions and motives by noting their actions. 

This objective* observation embraces not only the 
mental phenomena of •the’ individuals who arcupcr- 
sonally known to us, old and young, but those* of 
others of whom we lieaf* or read in biography, &c. 
Also it includesf the stuay of minds in masses or 
aggregates, as they present thdmselyes in national 
sentiments and actions, and in the events of history. 
Jt includes top a comparativfi’study ofjmind by ob¬ 
serving its agreements and differences among .different 
races} and even among different grades of aninral life. 

. * strictly apeakftig, we never observe a mentif phenomenon at the exact 
instaut of its occairence. All introspection is rctrospoction. But we distin- 
guishvbroadlj between studying an immediately antecedent mental sto^to, and 
one wh^icli occurred some time befote, (See my wo:jc on Chap 

VITJ.^p. 190 n.) 
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The staidy of the simpler phases of mind in the 
child, in backward and uncivilised races, and in the 
lower anknals, is especially valuable for understanding 
the gr9wth of the m£,ture or fully-developed human 

t 

mind., 

Finally, the external or objective method includes 
the study of mentaF phenomena in connection with 
bodily and more particularly nervous processes. All 
external observation bf mental phenqmena takes place 
by noting some of their bodily accompaniments (move¬ 
ments of expression, vocal' actions, and so‘on). In 

* 

addition to this, psychology considers the> actions of 
the nervous system in so far as they alfect and deter¬ 
mine mental activity. The nature of these enquiries 
will be indicated presently. 

> Both Methods must be combined. Scientific know¬ 


ledge is characteriscid by certainty, exactness, and 
generality. We must observe carefully so as to make 
sure of our facts, and to note precisely what is pre- 
sciit'.' And wo mus^t go on from a knowledge of the 
particular to a knowledge of the general. From this 
rough definition of 'what is meant by scientific know¬ 
ledge we may easily see that neither the internal nor 
the external m^jthod is complete without the other. 
To begin with : since wh only directly observe what is 
passing* in &nr own incJividual mind, some amount 
of introspection is the first condition of all certain and 
accurate knowledge of mental states. To try fo dis¬ 
cover mental phenomena and their laws solely by 
watching the external signs and effects of others’ 


thoughts,. feelings and volitions, would plainly be, 
absurd. For th^se external manifestations are in 
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themselves as empty of meaning as words in an un¬ 
known tongue, and only receive their 'meaning, by a 
reference to what we ourselves have tlv)ught and felt. 
On the other (hand an exclusive Attention to the con¬ 
tents of our-individual mind would never give* us a 
general knowledge of mind. In order to eliminate 
the effects of individuality we inust at every step 
compare our own modes ot thinking’and feeling with 

those bf .other minds. The wid«r. the area included 

• « 

in our comparison, the sounder are our generalisations 
likely to Me. 

Each of these ways of studying mind' has its charac¬ 


teristic difficulties.* To attend* closely to the events 
of ’our mental ’life presupposes a certain power of 


‘ abstraction It requires at first a considetable 


effort to withdraw the attention from the more strik*- 


ing events of the external world, the siglits and sounds 
that surround us, and to keep it fixed on the com¬ 
paratively obscure” events of the inner world. Even 
in the case of the trained nsychoiOgist, the worl? is 
always attended with a peculiar difficulty. On tlie 
other hand there is a serious danger in reading the 
minds of others, due to an excess of the propensity to 
project our own modes of’ thinking fand feeling into 
them. This danger' increases'.with the remoteness 
01 the mind wn are qbserviilg from ovy own. To 
apprehend, for example, the sentiments and convic¬ 
tions of an ancient Roman, of a Hindoo, or of an 
uncivilised African, is a very delicate operation. It 
implies close attention to the differences as well as 
jbhe shnilarities of external manifestation, alsq an effort 
of irrulgination by* which though _^st&rting from some 
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remejnbered experiences of our own, we feel our way 
into 9, new set of circumstances, new experiences, and 
a new get of mental habits. If children could ever 
pass their opinion o n the observations ^made on their 
fceliogs by adults, they would probably declare a 
large prat of these observations to have been vfiry 
wide of the mark.^' 

General Knowledge of Mind. As has been observed, 
science consist's of'-gcneral knowledge, or knowledge 
expressed in a general form. Hence mental science 
seeks to generalise our knowledge of miild. In the 
first place it aims at grouping all the phenomena ob¬ 
served under certain heads. That is to say, it classi¬ 
fies the endless variety of mental states according to 
theit resemblances. In so doing it overlooks the 
individual differences of minds and fixes attention on 
their common features. 

In the second place, every science aims not only at 

ordering its phenomena, but at making certain asser- 

tioiis about them^‘ There afe general truths or laws 

which hold good of* numerous varieties of phenomena. 

When the phenodiena are occurrences in time, those 

laws have to do with the relation of events to other 

• _ 

events precedkig or succeeding them. That is to say, 
they formulate the relations of causal dependence of 
plienomena< -on other |)he'nomena. Mental Scieilce 
seeks to arrive at such truths or laws of mind. Its 


^ On the errors incident to Introspection and the interpretation of other 
minds, see my work on Illusions, Chaps. YIIL and IX, One of the ad. au- 
tagBS of the study of mental phenomena in close connection with nervous 
prosbeees is that it Bupjilies us with exact as well as uith jreneral knTrwledgei. 
For a fuller account of psychological method see Appendix A. v 
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ultimate object is to determine the conditi9ns' on 
wbicli mental phenomena depend. 

Now a little attention to the subject will show that 
qnental phenomena are related iu the way of depend¬ 
ence'' not only to other phenomena immediately pre- 
ce^ling, but to remotely^antecedent phenomena. For 
‘example, the quick response of a'^cliild to a command 
depends on the formation of a halht, which process 
may have been going on for yemsi. Hence the con¬ 
sideration of relations of dependence leads on to the 
wiew of mind as a process of growth or developpient. 
The most important laws of' mind a’^’o laws of mental 
development. 

h/lind and Nervous Conditions. These laws .of 
mind include truths w^th respect to the depend¬ 
ence of mental foots on nervous conditions. As 
already pointed out, in saying that mental phenomena 
have nervous actions as their conditions, we make no 
assumption respecting the ultimate nature of mind 
and body or of their conjunction.'' All that is meant 
is that the phenomena of, mental life are someliow 
connected with the activity of The nervous system; 

that variations in the latter are attended with varia- 

« 

tions in the former; and that by modifying by purely 
physical agencies the state of the nervous system, we 
can indirectly influence the mental accompaniments.® 


^ A c .ndition Is any circumstance necessary to the production of l pheno¬ 
menon. All the conditions of a phenomenon taken together constitute its 

cause. ' . • 

is not even implied that the nervous actions precede the mental in 
time. This is no doubt true in certain cases. The stimulation of a sense- 
organ and the propagation of the nervous actions to the brain centres precede 
a sensation. But do the changes in the brain precede tde mental phenomena 
which accompany them t This question need not perhaps much concern ub. 
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The study of this connection of mind and body is a 
valua]ble preparation for a systematic study of p^y* 
chical phenomena. As it is the borderland between 
physiology and psyiohology, it is best taken up at 
the putset. A word dr two here must suffice to 
indicate 'the range, and value of this ‘ physiological 
psychology « 

Seat of Mentalr Life- We all know that mental life is somehow 
connected with nervous ecceon, and more particularly that of the brain 
centres. Science asks what is more especially the *seat’ of mental life, 
what parts of the nervous system are immediately concerr^^ in mental 
activity. It is agreed tliat tlie brain is the ‘ organ of mind/ but it cannot 
be said to be cerUiinia^s yet what the extent of this orgen is. Does the 
activity of all parts of the brain, directly minister to comicioua life, or 
only that of certain^of its structures'! cr does the * organ of mind* 
iiK'lude other centres as well as the brain centres?^ 

Loenlisation of Brain Function Again, it is important to assign 
the special parts of the nervous system concerned in particular kinds of 
mental phenomena. To some extent this is easy. It is clear that sen- 
sjitions of a certain kind, as those of sound, involve a particular perijiberal 
sense-organ, the ear, with a connecting nerve, the auditory. Similarly 
in the case of voluntary movements, we may trr\cc the particular muscles 
and connecting nerves. But whei^ we try to find out what special struc- 
turesl^n the brain arc coiP^iccted with particular modes of mental activity, 
science can only help us a little way. The old mapping-out of the brain 
by phrenologists into distinct orgars corresponding to different mental 
faculiies and disjiowitions ha.s been discredited. Experimental physiology 
aided by comparative anatomy is determining to some extent the special 
functions of different parte of the brain, but the certain results obtained 
as yet are rather meagre. 

It is worth noting that there are two opposed views of the correlation 

as it is a disputed point whether the cause or conditions do necessarily 
precede an-elfeotin time, (gee J. S. Mill, Logic^ Book IV., Ch. V., § 6; G, 
H. Lewos, Problems of Life and Mind, First Series, Vol. II., Proh^V., Ch. 
IL, p. 391.) 

^ On tha connection between Mind and Brain see Prof. Bain, Senttes aiiA 
IiUxlleU, Ch. 11.; also Miiui and Body, Chaps. II. ana III. ; Dr. Bastian^ 
Th$ Brain as an Organ of Mind^ Part IV,; Dr, Maudsley, Ths Phyawlogy 
of Mind^ Ch. II.; G. ft. Lewes, Physical Basis of Mind (Problems of Life and 
Mind, 2nd Series), especially Prob. 11,, Cli. IV. ; Prob. IV., Ch. II ; LoUe, 
Mikrokesm^^, Buch 111., Cap. 11. and 111.: <f» Mtla^ysuiy Bk, HI., Ch. V. 
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between brain activity and mind activity. Some are disposed to rarry 
out the localising tendency so far as to assert that ea.^h of the i\lliiuatc 
microscopic elements of the gray substance of the bniiii (j,angliouic cell) 
answers to a distinct psychical element (sensation, &c.). Others un Die 
contrary look on the brain as always acting as a whole, or at legist 
tbi^oughout large tra**ts, in a variety of ways.i 

Quantitative Relations of Physical and Psychical Phenomena. 

When the question of the physical seat of considous life has bfen deter¬ 
mined, other important questions .irisc. These conroni the quantitative 
legations of nervous action and mental phcnohieiiii. Tlicy have been 
investigated of late in the case of the simple ami 'comparatively acces¬ 
sible phenomena of sensation by experimental me*hods in a special 
branch of physiological psychology known os psycho-physics’. Ani<mg 
these problems is that of the limit, threshold, or liminal iuttmsity. A 
certain degree rf stimulation is necessary to a sense-impression : this is 
known as the liminal intensity. Tt may be found, further, that a ckrtaiu 
extent of nervous agitation or excitation iiithc brain’s accessary to a men¬ 
ial phenomenou.. Again, Tjaental phenomena ap]iear to imply a ci'T-tain 
dunitipii of the central nervous process ^oiicenieil; jiud this dural ion is 
in some cases susceptible of exact measurement. It is prohalde tlia*: 
there are many changes in the brain which are too rapid to pniducA any 
psychical change. Such changes have heen described under the name 
* unconscious cerebration*. Fitially, this line of imiuirv deals with varia¬ 
tions in the quantity of nervous act ion and of mental phenomena, aiid the 
relation of the one to the other. These investigations carried out in tlie 
region of sensation have,, .as we shall see hy and by, led to the most 
important result of psycho-physical research, what is known as Fechiier’s 

IjUW. 

Psychical Effects of varying condition of Nerve Organ. Ano- 
thcr group of inquiries closidy coiuKcted witn psyelio-]>hysiciil inves¬ 
tigations has to do with the psychical concomitiiits of changes in the 
condition of an organ, whether induced by general dcfires.sion or exaUa- 

^ Tho attempt to localise the several*'brail, fiinctioas has heen carried on 
by the aid of comparative anatomy—observing the ilifierences of l>rain-structure 
coe::isting with differences of mental faculty ia races ami spt*;ios of ^nimah; 
by pathological observation—noting the effects of le.sions in different pai ts of 
the brain; and by experimental research specially aimed at elucbl^ting the 
point—electric stimulation of definite regions of the brain, &c. On tlw ques¬ 
tion of localising the functions of the brain, see Dr. Fcrrier, The FuvrMmut of 
the Brain; cf. ]^of. Groom Robertson, Mind^ VoUVlL, p.-SOD. On 

the theory of separate cell-activity, see Prof. Ifciin, Mind and Body, f’hap. 
III., also Chap. V., p. 106 seq, ; and G. H. Lewes, Physical Basis of Mind, 
Prob. II!', Ch. VII. The German reader will do well in addition to consult 
I'rof. Wur^t, Physiologische PsycholoqU, 2iid Ed., I., 1" Abschnitt, 6** Cap., 
8 6 . 
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tion of the nervous enei^y, or by some local disturbance {change in 
blootl-supply, temporary fatigue, &c.). The way in which the effect of a 
light-stimulus varies according to the condition of the visual organ 
forms on important matter of study. ^ 


The determination of the way in which the condi¬ 
tion of an organ thus modifies the mental phenomenon 
connected with it is perhaps that department of phy¬ 
siological inquiry which has the greatest practical 
utility. It is aU important to the teacher to Know 
how the varying state of the brain affects mental 
efficiency. Now owing to the present imperfect state 
of our knowl'clge respecting *the particular portions of 
tlie brain concerned in particular modes of mental 
aelivity, we atre not able to' determine tbe relation 
between tbe two with scientific precision. At the 
same time we have certain generalisations respecting 
the variations of mental activity that accompaiiy 
variations in the condition of the brain as a whole, 
which it may be useful to indicate here. 

•Brain Efficiency and Mind Efficiency. It is abund¬ 
antly proved alike by everyday observation and by 


scientific experiment that the amount of mental ac¬ 
tivity possible at any time is limited by the quantity 
of disposable energy in the brain. The more vigorous 
the brain at any time, the greater the amount of 

mental expenditure possible.. Tliis applies not merely 

\ 

to in-tellectual work, but also to feeling and action. 
A healthy and vigorous brain is the condition of 
numerous and ^ifid feelings, and of energetic actions. 


« ^ Some aspects of this relation are dealt with, along with the whole ques¬ 
tion of the correlktiop, of physical and psychical changes, by JI, SpenccTi 
' Fri'iicip^cs 0 /Psychology, YoL L, Ft L. Chap. VL (jEstho^phijsioh^y). 
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On what Efficiency of Brain Centres depends. <Tiie 
state of the brain, its degree of readiness for work, 
‘fluctuates with the degree of disposable energy of 
the nervous system as a whole. ^Ihis is afiected by 
regular or periodic causes, the changes incident to the 
nathral alternating rhythm of waking and slce.ping. 
ft is also afiected by irregular circtiinstances, such as 
changes of bodily health, and the exhaustion due to 
great mental agitation. - ’ 

In the second place, the condition of the brain, like 
that of alT other organs, iS affected by the extent 
to which the particular structures have recently ])een 
exercised. ' After I 6 ng and severe brain-work of any 
kind, the organ' becomes fatigued and incnpable ot 
further work. On the other hand, a prolonged tost, 
as during a summer holiday, leaves the organ with 
the nniximum degree of disposable energy. 

So far as wo are sure of the existence of special 
centres we may apply the same considerations to 
these. The condition of any givcil centre, say tVn>,t 
of vision, will vary according to the amo’ nt of work 
recently done. One part of the brain may in this way 
be much more vigorous than another. At the same 
time it is to be remembered that the- several parts Oj 
the brain stand in the closest OT-ganie connection one 
with another, ahd that great'’exhaustion 'of any one 
part w’ill affect the degree of efiiciency of the other 
parts. It follows, too, that since (as we shall see 
more fully bynnd by) all kinds of-mentid work in¬ 
volve attention, the centres especially concerned in 
this activity will become fatigued in evgry case as the 
direct consequence of mental strain or effort. 
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Naed of Brain Rest. It follows from these truths 
that, in order to maintain brain efficiency we must 
supply .the necessary conditions of repose and alter¬ 
nation of activity. * After a certain ariount of work 
the .brain should be allowed to repose as a whole. 
An approximate »condition .of repose is reached’by 
play, which by calling forth the muscles into easy and 
familiar modes of activity relieves the higher centres 
of attention and tlicught. 

Within these limits of extreme and general fatigue 
of tlje brain, efficiency can only be secured by varying 
the kind of work so as not to tax any .one region of 
the brain overmuch. A change from manual to vocal 
exorcise in the ,Kindcr-garten may be taken as an 
illustration of this rule. i 

y Relation of Psychology to other Sciences. Psycho¬ 
logy is a positive science dealing with a certain class 
of phenomena, and to this extent is on a level, 
or co-ordinate, with the special pHysical sciences, as 
chemistiy, botany, and so on. Not only so, owing to 
the connection between nervous and mental processes, 
psychology enters, as Wf. have seen, into a peculiar 
relation with physiology. On the other hand, psy¬ 
chology is above, and complementary to, the special 
sciences. For in considering mind, it views knowing 
as a mental phenomenon, as an operation or process 
in our mental life.- Thus all knowing, whether of 
chemistry, botany, or physiology, inasmuch as it is 
the activity of some mind or knowing subject, is a 
part of the subject-matter of psychology. In other 
words, inental science considers what goes on in the 
iiund when we Jmow.' At the same time, it does 
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not enquire into the truth or falsity of this know¬ 
ing.. It simply views .the process of knowing on 
its .subjective side, and leaves the consideration of 
knowledge onjits objective side,'as true or valid, to 
JPhilosophy or Theory of Knowledge which includes 
Logic. , • 

V Psychology and Practical Science. Psychology is 
a theoretic, as distinguished from a practical science. 
A thebrotic scienc;p, concerns itself aSout things as 
they are, how they happen or come to pass. A 
pfactical science concerns icself with things as they 
ought to be, or as we wish them to be. Practical 
science, though thus contrasted with theoretic, is 
really very closely connected with it. In order to 
gain our end, we must have a certain knowledge of 
the nature of the agencies we employ. Thus a sculptor 
must know something about the properties of clay 
and marble, a physician sbmething about the functions 
of the body, and so on. 

Viewed in this way, psychology f&rms the basis of a 
number of practical sciences.. All the practical sciences, 
indeed, which aim at guiding' dr influencing our 
thoughts, feelings, or actions, have their footing in 
psychology. Thus the principks of oratory, of legis¬ 
lation, and so on, are based on a knowh^dge of the 
properties and laws of the human mind. - These rela¬ 
tions may be roughly set forth as follows :— - 
/1 • 

(A.) Psychology as a whole supplies the basis of 
Education, or the Practical Science which 
aims at cultivating the mind on the side of 
Knowing, Feeling, and Willing alike. 
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(B.*) In its special branches, psychology supplies a 
basis to the following practical sciences— 

Psychology of "Knowing —Logic, or the regulation of 
reasoning processes; together with the allied 
arts, rhetoric, or the art of persuasion, and- 
that of forming opinitJn.* 

Psychology of Feeling —^^Esthetics, or the regulation 
of feeling according to certain rules or prin¬ 
ciples, to wit, the admirable, or beautiful. 

Psychology of Willing —Ethics, or the determination 
of the ends of action and the regulation of 
conduct by principles of right and wrong; to¬ 
gether 'with the allied arts of politics and 

We see at once from this rough scheme the peculiarly close con 
nection between Psychology and Education. This is the only 
practical science which is engaged in guiding or controlling the 
whole of mind. The educator of the young may be said to unite 
in himself the functions of logician, art critic, moralist and legis¬ 
lator. He has to direct Jthought, to cultivate feeling, and to control 
action. ‘ 

We may still further see-tiie closeness'of this connection by 
glancing at tho'dependence of Education on other sciences. As a 
practical science which aims at an end, Education must lean on 
Ethics, which seeks to determine the true ends of all action, the 
ultimate natu^'o of what we call good end desirable. But t^is 
implies a limited connection only. When once the end is settled, 
Educc.tion asks no moro aid from Ethics, Again, as a practical 
science greatly concerned with the training of the thinking or 
reasoning powers, Education derives considerable aid from Logic. 
'Fhis study by supplying rules for clear thinking and sound rea- 

^ That is so far els the process is a strictly intellectual one. So^far, how* 
orer, as it involves appeals tP feeling it falls under'the next head. 
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soiling, and by pointing out (to some extent) the best methods of 
expounding knowledge, is a matter of great practical value *to the 
teacher. The relation of Education to Psychology is, b^owever, a 
qloser and a more pervading relation. Peiug a theoretic as distin¬ 
guished from a practical science, it does not, it is true, give rules 
^for regulating mind. But it gives us an account of minh as a 
whole, the way in which it Rperates, the faws of succession and 
dependence which govern mental phenomena, and lastly a theory 
of mental growth or development. And since Education in all its 
branches is engaged in producing some mental result accurate 
knowledge, good feeling, it needs continually to revert to psy¬ 
chology.^ 


APPENDIX. ^ c 

For a fuller account of the scope and method of psychology, see Sir "W. 
Hamilton, Lectures m Metapluisics, Vol. I., Lccts. VllL, IX. ; H. Spcncor, 
^nd^Jes of Psychology, Vol. L, Pt. I., Chap, VII.; G. 11. Lewes, Study of 
Psychology (Problems of Life and Miml, 3rd Series, Prob. L), especially Chap¬ 
ters IV., V., VI., and VIII. The German reader will do well to consult 
Waitz, Lchrhuch der Psych-^dogie (Einleitnng); Volkmanu, Lehrhudi der Pay- 
chologie (Einleitung); and especially Brentano, Psychologie, I** Buch. jjomo 
valuable remarks on this subject are to be found ih an article by G. Croom 
Robertson, Paychology and Philoaophy, in Mind, Jan., 1883 ; and in an article 
by James Ward, Psychological TVincfpfej, in Ifind, April, 1883. On tho 
relation of Education to Psychology, S. Mill, Logic, Book VL, Chap. 

V,, Ethology; Prof. Bain, Educalion aaa Scienee, Chap. L ; Th. Waitz, Allge- 
meine Pddagogik (Einleitung, § I.), Some good suggestions on tho method of 
a science of education may be found in J. C. MilPs Logic, Book VI., Chap. 
IV. 


* I have not touched on physical education here. This plainly rests on 
nhysiology, just os mental education reposes on x)9yohology. 
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Mental Phenomena and Operations. Mental Science 
(joiiaists, as we have seen, of an orderly atrangement 
of the truths, oi laws which relate to menl;w pliciiomcna. 
The aim of the Science is to establish as many g<'neral 
statements or propositions about mind as possible. 
In CTrdi'r to this we have frst to ascertain what our 
phenomena are, and to arrange them in general groups 
or classes, based on fundamental points of likeness. 

Mental phenomena are known by difterent names. 
They are commonly called states of mind, or states oi 
cpiisciousness. Again, since' they are phenomena in 
time, having a certain duration and a succession ol 
parts, they are ju 5 t ‘as often spoken of as mental pro¬ 
cesses or operations. It is to be added, however, that 
we sometimes distingjiish between a mental process 
or operation and its result or product. Thus, as we 
shall see, we distinguish between a process of percep¬ 
tion, a'nd its result, a percept.’ 


^ Tlio importance of the distinction between process and result will appear 
when wo come to speak < 0 ! the conditions of mental phenomena. The term 
operation, as employed in the older psychology, is che correlative of the 
term faculty, or power, to be spoken ot presently. (See Sir W. Hamilton, 
Ledurcs an Metaphysics, L, Lect X., p. 179.) The difficulty ol aescribing 
all mental phenomena by one word has ^ven rise to the invent’m of new 
names, u 'mentation* and ‘psychosis’. 
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Analysis of Mental Operations. At any one moment 
our- mind presents a complex mass of midhtal pliono- 
mena or an intricate chain of mental ojTcrations. For 
examjjle, wlien a person is sitting out oi cluc rs -on a 
summer day, his mino is receiving numerous,im[>res- 
siohs of sictht, sound, tf)ueh, &c.,‘which affect him 
agreeably or otherwise; at the s{ime.time, perluips, it 
is carrying on a train of imagery, recaliing a sequenee 
of past events, or •fancying some bright future. At 
any one moment the mind is a sort of tangle of psy¬ 
chical states,or threads i)f psj^chicjd proKiesses. ‘It is 
the business 6f the psychologist to aiAavel this tangle 
and to take apart the threads.. This if} called analysis 
(splitting up, taking apart).^ By so doing he resiilvds 
a complex mental state Into its simple elenumts, a 
complex operation into its constituent parts. TJius 
in the case supposed the introspective obst'rvor miglit 
distinguish betweeq the pleasurable sensations-of light, 
sound, &c., and the train, of umages passing through 
his mind.* . 

Classification ot Mental Operati,o^. In thus break¬ 
ing up or analysing a comptex miuital state, the ob¬ 
server is at the same time classing its parts with tliose 

• , • •• 


I 


4 




^ On the nature of psycholo;(ical anaiysi.s^aee Sir W, 

’•v Metaphysics, Vol. ILf Lect.XXL, pp. 21,*22. Stuiiijir, To^ffsyckotogie, § d. 

“•This analysis implies a twofold mental separation—vi/., that of c^existr-nt 
or contemporaneous elements, and of successive elements. In order thaUthcre 
should botany such ideal soparaliun there must bo .-<0100 difference botwoen the 
parts. But we are not always able to analyse a coitgilex mental statji into its 
parts. Psychical elcnjents sometimes coalesce in an* indistinguishable mass. 
Thi# is seen in the case of apparently simple sensations. (Sco my work on 
Ulusimia, pp. 52, 53; c/. Sensation and Intuition, Chap. Ill,, p, 67, ^c.) 
TSie temporal division of psychical processes into successive parts is limited 
by the fa9t that a certain minimum duration is Secessary for a distinct* 
mental %tate. * “ * 
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of other comjilex states. Thus in distinguishing cer¬ 
tain'sensatu. ns from images he is referring to a class, 
sensations, and a class, images. In other words, he 
is making the beginning of a classification of mental 
opei ations. 

Common popular thoughi; has long since drawn 
certain distinctions among mental phenomena. Thus 
in our everyday language we describe particular sorts 
of mental operations as perceptio'ns, judgments, and 
so on. All science is nothing but eommop knowledge 
made more precise and systematic. Hence mental 
science naturally sets out with the jough classifications 
adopted by popular psychology, * 

If we examine these everyday distinctions we find 
that there are three fairly clear divisions which do 
not seem to have anything in common beyond being 
classes of mimtal phenomena. Thus we ordinarily 
desc.ribe. such facts as perceiving,, remembering, and 
reu'^onimj as intellecivcd onerations. So again we 

O A O 

bring sorrow, joy, lo^^e, anger, and so on, under the 
general description 'yifeelimj or emotion. And finally, 
we gather up opm-ations like purjtosiug, deliberating, 
doing thingii, under the head of will. We broadly 
mark off these three 'sides of mind, and talk of men 
as exhibiting now one^and now another aspect. 

Feeling, Knowing, and Willing. Mental Science 
• _ 

adopts this threefold division. (1) Under Feeling we 
include all pleasuiyible and painful conditions of mind. 
These may be very simple feelings, such as the so- 
called bodily distress of hunger, or the pleasure of the 

I 

palate. Or tiiey. may be of a more complex ^nature, 
such as love, or rdmorse (2) Knowing, again, in- 
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eludes all operations which are directly involved in 
knowing, as, for xample, observing wl>at is pi'eseut 
to ‘the senses, recalling the jyisl, dnd reTxsoning, 
(3) Finally, •Willing or Aqting covers jill active 
►mental operations, all our doings, such as walking, 
speaking, attending to 4 ;hing 8 , together w'ith cllbris 
to do things, active im])ulses and Resolutions. The 
pcrjEcct type of action is doing souie.tliing for an 
end or purpose. 'This is what We ordinarily mc'an 


by doing a thing with will, or voluntary action. 
Tlie term \]^illing may. be conveniently extciukd so 
as to cover*all the phenomena of*the third head. 
Whiin, however, we so employ it we piust be caTcful 
to understand that we are including not only volun¬ 
tary actions and volition^, in the full sense of those 


.words, but also other and simjder modes of action, 


such as random or purposeless movomonts. 


Opposition bety^een Knowing, Feeling, and Willing. 

These three kinds of mental state arc, as we l^ave 
seen, in general clearly marked off yiu from another. 
A child in a state of strong emotional excitement 
contrasts with a child calnriy thinking about .some¬ 
thing, or another child exerting bis active ^jowers in 
doing something. If yre take a*ny on& *(?f these aspects 

o£ mind in a well-marked fo^iin, we seo. thaftrit is 

* • • • 

opposed to the other aspects. Thus strong feeling is 
opposed to and precludes at the ‘time calm tliiuking 
(recollecting, reasoning), as well as regulated action 
(Mlfill). Similasly the intellectual state of re'membering 
or reasoning is opposed tc feeling and J;o doing. The 
'mind pannot exhibit each kind of phtoiomenon in a 
marked degree at the same tiifte. • 
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This opposition may be seen in another way. If 
we compare riot diflferent states of the same mind, but 
different minds as a Tvhole, we often find now one kind 
of mental state or operation, now another in the as¬ 
cendant., Minds marked by much feeling (sensitive, ■ 
emotional natures) commonly manifest less of the 
intellectual and volitional aspects or properties. Simi¬ 
larly, minds of « high degree of intellectual capability 
(inquiring or inquisitive minds), -or of much active 
‘endowment (active minds) are a&> a rule relatively 
weak in the other kinds of endowment. 

I L 

Connection between Knowing, Feeling', and Willing. 

Yet while knowing, feeling, and willing are , thus 
broadly marked 'off from, and even opposed to, one 
another, they are in a wdy closely connected. A 
mind is not a material object which can be separated 
into distinct parts, but an organic unity made up of 
parts standing in the closest relation of interdepend- 
eno^. Or to put it another way, feeling, knowing, 
alid willing are pro2)erties of mind, and cannot exist 
in perfect isolatiop from one another any m.ore than 
the colour, form, and so- on, of a plant. If we closely 
examine any case of feeling we find some intellectual 
and volitional aiccompaniments, Thus when we ex- 
periefi'ce a,bodily pain ([feeling), we instantly localise 
the pain of recognise its seat (knowledge), and endea¬ 
vour to alleviate it (volition). Most of our feelings, 
as we shall see, are wrapped up with or embodied in 
intellectual states (perceiving, remembering, &c.). 
Again, intellectual operations, observing, thinking, 
&c., are' commonly accompanied by some shade of 
agreeable! or disagreeable feeling, and they ailways 
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involve voluntary activity in the shape of attention 
or concentration of mind. Finally,’ wi^ihg depends 
on feeling for its motives or impelling forces,'and on 
I&owledge for'its illumination, or guidance.^ 

» Owing to this close connection between knowing, 
feeling, and willing, we fkid that a ftiind characterised 
by the predominance of any one of the three phases 
is ccgnmonly distinguished further by certain features 
^belonging* to the other two phases which are specially 
related to the first. Thus a person of a highly intcl- 
k’dtual cast'of mind will iisuafly exhibit certain feehngs, 
Of the sentiment of consistency and tPuth, in marked 
IE tensity, and at the same time show a measure of 
strength of will under the form of'^determined con*- 
centration. Again men land women endowed with 
copious and vivid feelings are as a rule distinguished 
by a special mode of intellectual capability, namely 
a rapid imaginative insight into things. And lastly 
those who are characterised hy great strength of \yill 
are commonly endowed is well witV powerful emo^ 
tional impulses (duly controlled) ahd by intelligence 
of a useful and practical kind* • 


The relation of Feeling, Knowing, and-Willing one 

to another is roughly indicated' in the‘common dis- 

* 

7 ® ** 

^ It has been said th&t every mental stat^ is compounded o'^hree elements 

or factors, namely, a feeling, an intellectual process, and a motor impulse. 
See 6. H. Lewes, Problems of Life and Mindy First SerieSj p, 146, and Jliird 
Series (Yof. 1L)| p* 240. Others, as Mr. James Ward, put it this way; The 
simplest mental phenomenon includes the presentation of some object to the 
.subject (intellectual element), an attendant feeling (pleasure or pain), and a mode 
of action, viz., volitional attention. The close connection between knowing, 
feeling, aud willing, &c., is seen in the lengthy discnssioti of the question as 
what phase of mind is the most fundamental. The Herbartitfn psyeholo- 
gists ar^ v^nt to look on the intellectual phase as the fundamental on^ 
to derive feeling from iiyiellectual activity. (See l.ppeudix B.) * 
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tinction between the passive and active sides of 
mind. On''t-he one hand, feeling is (comparativ.ely) 
passive, and so i^ set in contrast with willing, 
which is active. Knowing, on the other hand, is 
called passive-active, because while it depends for 
its material on passive receptivity, it involves ‘the 
active control of its operations by means of voluntary 
attention.^ ^ 

It follows that our threefold division of mind is a 
division according to the most prominent feature or 
aspeet. Though we cannot fipd a pure state of feeling, ' 
we find many states of mind which exhibit the aspect 
of feeling, the pleasurable or painful colouring, in a 
more marked degree than the other two aspects. 
Similarly in the case ofi states of knowing and 
willing. By this means we are able roughly to 
classify all mental states by attending to their 
more prominent or strongly marked aspect. It 
rauely happens that two aspects are so nearly equal 
in their prominence as to occasion any difficulty 
in referring a mental siate to one of these three 
classes. .» 

Species of Knowing, Feeling, and Willing: Mental 
Faculties. Popular -psychology recognises certain 
divftiims pr species of knowing, feeling, and willing 
under the- head of faculties, capabilities, powers, and 
BO on. More particularly we speak of Intellectual 
Faculties, such as Perception and Imagination ; Emo- 

^ Intellect is also called active by Kant and others, In the sense that it 
involves a principle of synthetic combination. This is supposed to be a 
spontaneous creatiye energy of the mind. But this question gws beyond 
empirical psychology and touches the nature of the Intelligent sut^'^ct, which 

is a^iuestion of philosophy/' ' 
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tional Capacities, as Love, Anger; and Active Powers, 
such as Movement, Choice, Self-control.^ ^ 

These distinctions are valid so far as they got The 
psychologist allows that perceiving and remembering 
qliffcr in certain important respects. The first opera¬ 
tion contains elements {e..g., actual sense-impressions) 
which the second does not contain. Thus there is a 
real psychological distinction involved, apid the psycho¬ 
logist will find it here as elsewhere convenient to 
make this popularly recognised distinction the start- 
■ ing-point iri a scientific treathaent of the phenomena 
of mind. - ' , ' 

Analysis of Faculfies. In adopting these popular 
distinctions, however, the psycliologist does not imply 
that the several processes of perceiving, remembering, 
and so on, are distinct one from the other funda¬ 
mentally, that is to say with respect to their elemen¬ 
tary parts. While we set out with these well-marked 
divisions of facultjr, we seek ,to discover by a deeper 
psychological analysis certain more*fundamental or 
primary distinctions, and tp regard such differences 
as those between perceiving, '’emembering, and so on, 
as secondary. That is to say, we endeavour to break 
up the several processes of perceiving, ^6::, into simpler 
or more fundamental operations, of which we J?egatd 
them as so many various modifications oi mo^es of 
combination ■’ ‘ 

The discussion of the ultimate nature of the so-called, faculties and 
.powers of the mind belongs to rational psychology, or that branch of 


* For a^disenssion of the proper use of the terms facul^,* ‘ capacity/ and 
•power/ s(M Sir W. Hamilton, LcUiircs mi MctapniSiOi, Vol I., Lcct. X,, 
p. 174, S‘^q, o ' 
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philosophy which treats of mind as substance. IThe hypothesis of 

faculties can, however, be criticised from the point of view of empincal 

psychology in^ far as it succeeds or' does not succeed in giving a clear 

account bf the pHenomcn^a. Looked at in this way, it must be regarded« 

as productive of much etror in psychology. It has led to the false 

supposition that mental activity, instead of being one and the same 

thro'hghout its manifold phases is a juxtaposition of totally distintt 

activities answering to^- a bundle of <},etached powers, somehow staliding 

side by side, and exerting no influence on one another. Sometimes 

this absolute separation of the parts of mind has gone so tar as to 

personify the sevfral faculties as though they were distinct entities. 

This has been especially the case with the faculty or powg: oi willing.' 

« * 

1 

Fundamental Intellectual OpeFations: Functions. 

Employing this instrument of ‘ analysis/ the psycho-' 
logist seeks to reduce the several sorts"or varieties of 
intellectual operationS;^ such as perception and, judg¬ 
ment, to more fundamental processes. The essential 
operation in all varieties of knowing is the detecting 
of relations between things. The most comprehensive 
relations are difference or unlikeness and agreement 
or likeness. All knowing mean^ discriminating one 
impression, object, or idea^ from another (or others), 
^nd assimilating it to yet another (or otliers). I 
perceive an objeq^ as a rose only when I see how it 
differs from other objects and more especially other 
varieties of flower" and at the same time recognise its 
likeness to other roses previously seen. And so of 
otK^rdbrins of knowing. Hence Discrimination and 
Assimilation have been called properties or functions 
of intellect. 


Another property fil intellect, according to Prof. Bain, ia Retentive¬ 
ness. All knowledge clearly implies the capability'of retaining, recalling,* 
or reproducing past impressions. But retentiveness occupies a different 


1 The * faculty-hypoitheais' has been severely dealt with by fierbart and 
his follower* See Wundt) Physiol^gische Psychologies 2nd Ed., Pt. 1., p. 17. 
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place in knowing from that of dificriniination, &c. It is rather the 
couilition of knowing, of coming to know and continuing to know than 
a part bf the active knowing process itself. Besides, ^ we shall see 
Inter, it*is the principle which underlies the gi^wth or^development of 
intellect, and not on^y of this, but of mind‘as a whole. The same 
remark applies to the capability or function of grouping or combining 
sirAplc psychical states (sensations, &c.) into compound statesj^ I'iiis 
capability is, as w^e shall sec by and by, closely related to that of reten- 
tivc'ncss, and is sdoug with this involved in the whole process of mental 
development.^ .1 

Grades* of Intellectual Operation. ' By thus assum¬ 
ing certain fundamental intellectual functions wf- are 
i,ble> to regard the distinctions of perceiving, ima¬ 
gining, and so on, as so many grades 'dr stages of 
knowing. They become forms or modes of the funda¬ 
mental' processes ' of various dbgrccs of com})lexity 
In this way we obtain a scale of intellectual processv's. 
Thus, at the lower end we have, in what is commonly 
called sensation, the discrimination of a sense-impres¬ 
sion from others: in perception, a marking off of a 
group of impression^ under the form of an object or 
thing ; in thinking, the sejiaration of a whole class of 
objects. This serial arrangement of kitellectual opera¬ 
tions prepares the way for a tlieory'of mental growtii 
or development. 

Truths or Laws of Mind. ■ Ar was- o.bscrved jnst 
now, the psychologist analyses hnd classifies meu-tal 
phenomena in older to go orT to establish general 
propositions about them. Those are known as truths 
of mind.“ The most important of them are commonly 

, F.^r an account of l}ic fundamental intellectual pracesscb, sec I’lof. Bain, 
Senses and Intellect—Intellect, pp. 321-827 : compare H. Spencer’s theory of^ 
‘relations between feeling,’ Principles of Psychology, Vol: I., Ft. IL, Chap. 
II,‘; and VoL II., Ft. VI., concluding chapters, espctdally XXVL and 
XXVII. also G. H. Lewes’s distinction of ‘unction and faculty, Study of 
Psifchology (Froblems of Life and Mind, 3^ Series,’ Frob. L), p. 27. 
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spoken of as laws of mind. These truths or laws set 
forth the Tjelatibns between certain psychical pheno¬ 
mena‘and OTher j^henomena, psychical or physical. 
These relations are for the most p^art relations''of 
succession and dependence. The truth or law formu¬ 
lates the causal* connection between a phenomenon 
and it's antecedents or accompaniments. That is to 
say, it seeks to account for a phenomenon by enume-' 
rating the conditions which are necessary^ to its pro¬ 
duction. 

Here again mental science is supjdementing" and 
rendering precise the inductions reached by popular 
thought. JMqu have for ages observed certain rela¬ 
tions of dependence between circumstances and char¬ 
acter, and one trait of character or habit and another. 
All the wcill-known sayings about character and life 
embody these observations. Such trite remarks as 

experience is the best teacher,” “first impressions 
hist longest,” contain the rough germ of psychological 
truths. The psychologist seeks to take up these wise 
sayings into hi|i science, embodying them in larger 
and more accurate propositions, tliat is to say in laws. 

Special and General Conditions and Laws. If we 
consider the conditions of any class of intellectual 
opciiTtions, we find J;hat some are special and pecyiliar 
to the class whilst others are of a more general phar- 
acter. Thus a perception will be found to have as its 
special conditions a present sense-impression and a 
recalled group ’ of past impressions; while it will b.e 
seen to depend too on attention which is a much 
wider and more general condition. The psi^chologist 
seeks to generalise to the utmost the conditions of 
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meutal phenomena. Among the very general con¬ 
ditions is change of impression or contra^ of mental 
state, which seems necessary to any kind of continued 
mental activity. To set forth such more general 
conditions is to formulate the highest laws oi first 
principles of p.sychology. 

Sum of Conditions. In order to explain any class 
of mental operation, it is needful to specify all the 
conditions whether special or general which co-operate 
in bringing it about, - This will compel us, in certain 
cases at least, to take note not only of jvi'oxmate or 
ipimediately^ preceding (or accompanying) circum¬ 
stance?, but also ,of remote antecedents. Thus, to 
account for the remembrance of a thing we must 
specify not only the presence at the time of some¬ 
thing which reminds us of that thing but also the 
fact that the reminder and that of which it reminds 
us have been conjoined or ‘ associated ’ in our past 
experience. ■ ^ . 

It is to be obseived that in so faj- as any mental 
operation is complex, consisting of* distinguishable 
parts and successive’ steps, we ‘ hre wont to view the 
final outcome as the product which depends on the 
several elementary operations or steps taken together 
as it^, conditions. Thus we distinguish between the 
process of perceiving and the product or. percept, the 
process of abstraction or conception and the result or 
concept. Hence we may speak of explaining or ac¬ 
counting for such" a final product by enumerating all 
the parts or constituent elements of the operation. 
To analyse an operation of mind is thus In a manner 
to assign its cond(itions and account for it. Thus wo 
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explain a percept, that is, the result of the process of 
perception)^ by unfolding the mechanism of the pro¬ 
cess, distinguishing its stages, the reception of a sense- 
impression, the recalling of a group t)f conjoined im¬ 
pressions, and so ond 

Attention as a Condition of Operations. Among 
these constituent parts of an operation none is more 
importoiit than attention. This, as has been re¬ 
marked, is a general condition of mental operations. 
Knowing, feeling, and willing, in so far as they are 

viAsid and distinct phases of-mental life, involve atten- 

_ • 

tion. The dependance of the several 'kinds of intel¬ 
lectual operation on the activity of the attention is 
a truth which Will be illustrated in the course of our 

4 

exposition. Thn-e it is only necessary to single it out 
for special mention. In so far as intellectual pro¬ 
cesses are active, involving concentration, they come 
under the laws of attention (interest, &c.). 

Favourable and Unfavourable State or Mind. 
Among the conditions which help to determine a 
mental result we must not overlook the whole mental 
circumstances or corapbsite state of the mind at the 
time. The efieet of calmness of mind and of emo¬ 
tional agitation respectively on intellectual opera- 
is - a matter ^of every day observation. uOur 

^ It is often a nice question whether any particnlar operation A is to bo 
regarded as distinct from another B, though necessary to it, or as entering 
into this last as one of its elements. For example, is attention a part of 
what we mean by dtoCiimination, or is it merely something which must be 
present in order that discrimination may take place 1 But this is oi little 
practical moment. If we adopt G. H. Lewes’s view that an effect is nothing 
but the sum of ’Is conditions, the difficulty disappears altogether (see^^nis 
treatment of tlie idea of Cause, ProhUms oj Life and Mind^ Fii*st Series, Vol. 
IL/Prbb. V., Chap. IL, p. 388 seo.). 
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minds are prepared for a special mode of activity in 
very different degrees. After a disturbing shock at- 
/^^ention requires time to recover ijjs balance, and so 
intellectual operations are intcrferect with.^ 

-rNervous Conditions. In specifying all the condi¬ 
tions of a class of mentab operations we must refer 
not only to psychical but to physical circumstances. 
More particularly we need to specify a ^rigorous state 
of the organs concerned. This applies not only to 
intellectual operations, as learning or acquiring know¬ 
ledge, but also, to feelings and actions. A vigorous 
state of the brain is a condition of lively feeling, as 
of enei;getic intellectual activity. And as we shall 
see, voluntary action is modified by the varying state 
of the motor organs. 

It seems impossible even to assign a dellnitely restricted region of tlio 
nervous system to each of the three fundamental phases of mind, feeling, 
knowing, and willing, Thq, nervous system is made up of nerves and 
nerve-centres. The first consist of sensory, or incarrying, and motor, or 
outcarrying, nerves. The centres, ag&in, consist of 'ifinsory centres which 
receive excitation from without by way of the im^irrying nerves, and 
motor centres which excite or ‘innervate^ the outcarrying nerves. These 
sensory and motor centres are intricately ^connected one with another in 
sensory-motor aggregates, and these aggregates again form a closely con¬ 
nected series ot sensory-motor centres of increasing degrees of c(>ra]ilexity. 
Following this double division we should have as a tihresponding psy¬ 
chological division sense-impressions and ideas derived from them, and . 
moveiMents or actions. ^But knowing cont^ist^ in the detect:./^ii or, rela¬ 
tions among impressions, &c., and this implies the activity of certain 
motor centres. Again, feeling though closely hound up with^iseTise- 
impressionsj and so involving the action of sensory nerves, involves' in 

^ For practical purposes it is often sufficient to name a few of the most 
importsmt conditions ot mental operations. Thus, for example, in a case like 
^bat ol constructive imagination or of conception (forming notions), it may 
sumce to say that the main conditions are materials to work with (images), 
fbj iuteres| or motive, and (c) tavourable circuxastancea, freedom from mental 
preoccupation and distraction. 
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its expression the action of motor centres as well. And though willing 
answers roughly to the action of the motor side of the nervous system, 
it involves, in\conncction with the elements of feeling and Knowing 
present,*' the action of t|ie sensory side too. Hence only a very rough 
physiological mapping oxit of the mental functiong^ is practicable.^ 

* t 

Individual Differences of Mental Capability. Mental 
operations are not precisely similar in all minds. They 
vary in certain respects, and these variations are re¬ 
ferred to differences of mental power or capacity. 
•Now as we have seen, psychology as science has to do 
with the general facts and truths of mind. It t-akea 
no account of individual peculiarities. Nevertheless, 
the practical importance of estimating individual dii"- 
ferences has led psychologists to pay considerable 
attei^tion to this concrete branch of their subject.® 

The particular problem to be discussed here is the 
possibility of estimating with an approach to scientific 
precision the several differences of mental capability 
that we find among individuals. ' 

How Minds Vary. One mind may differ from ano¬ 
ther in respect"* cf one whole phase or side of mind. 
Thus we speak of one man or one child as more 
intellectual or more enquiring than another. Similarly 
one mind hes more emctional susceptibility, or more 
istive impulse or will than another. 

Again ..we may make our comparison more narrow, 
and enquire how one mind differs from another with 
respect to a special mode of intellectual (or Other) 

<On the physiolo^cal correlatives of feeling, c-xgiiition, and acti'xn, s:c 
G. H. Lewes, Problems of Life and Mind, Third Senes, Vol. 11., Prob, 111.,^ 
Chap. II.; and A^ Horwicz, PwyekoUgische Analyseth Theil L, Sust 24, 

® The relation of this branch (concrete psychology) to abstract psychotogy 
is well brought out by 8, B&iley, MUrt cn the Philosophy of Human 
Mindf 2nd Series, Letter XY111.» *co 
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operation. Thus we ask whether one mind has more 
discrimination or a finer sense of difference than ano- 
■ ther; or whether it is endowed wilih a keener Sense of 
lilfeness. Or \te may take some special faculty# and 
enquire how two minds differ in respect of obgerVing, 
iniaginative, or reasoning'power. Or, finally, we may 
select some particular mode of operation of a faculty, 
and Coippare two minds with respept to their percep- 
<tion of objects in space, or of evefits in time: their 
^ memory for things* (visible objects), for names, and 
so on. 

W 

* MeasureQie*nt of Mental Faculty. Tn order to make 
our .comparison of one mind .with another exact, wo 
ought to be able to measure one against the ot|ief.- 
This is only possible, in most regions of mind at least, 
in a very rough way. Mental phenomena are not 
material objects the size of which can be accurately 
estimated by juxtaposition. Yet, if rough, these 
measurements may serve.as tiseful^data for practice. 

Quantitative Aspects of Mind. Jdental operations 
have three quantitative aspects, each of which is sus¬ 
ceptible of measurement mof& or less exact. These 
are degree, duration, and number. * ^ 

(a) Degree .—By the degree, of a mental state .pr 
phSnomenon is jneant its intensity. Our Sensations 
and feelings clearly vary in intensity. We can say 
that one impression is more vivid than another; one 
feeling more acute than another, and so^ on... Our 

* actions, too, differ in degree according to the amount 

energy we consciously expend.^ And our Intel- 

^ AiAther aspect of the degree or intensity of action is the amount of 
effort involved. t * 
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lectiial operations similarly display differences of 
degree. Thus we speak of the degree of distinctness 
and vividness' of ag impression or of an idea. Also', 
we may speak of the degree of activity (attention) 
involved in an intellectual operation. 

(b) Duration .—duriition of operations ia a 
matter which lends itself peculiarly well to exact 
measurement. For time is susceptible of objective 
, estimation, that to say, of measurement by mean^ 
of an external standard, such as a cluck. ^ Our mea- 
surehients of. the intensit}’^ or degree of mental 
states are rough. Thus, we can only say thak 
one operation is ‘ easier ’ than another, or at bes,t that 
it is ‘ much easier With respect to duration, how¬ 
ever, it is possible to measure exactly by means of 
external arrangements. The most important recteiit 
measurements of mental phenomena have been under 
the aspect of duration. The simpler mental processes, 
sensation and perception, and even more complex 
processes, as sequences of ideas, have been subjected 
to this mode of measurement. 

(c) Number .—In order to estimate number it is 
enough that' we can distinguish one operation from 
another, or one stage of an opciation trom another. 
We mSaBure mental' processes, such as trains of 
thought, under this aspect when we compare the 
nunfber of distinct steps involved in them.. The 
estimate of the complexity of a mental state, for 
example a ‘flight of fancy’ or a mingled emotktn,- 

I *• 

«* 

^ An objective esamafo contrasts with a subjective estimate whigh rests on 
iihe impression or feeling of, the individual mind, and which is highly vari¬ 
able and uncertain. 
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tiilcfis plncn hy reckoning the number of elements or 
details of which it is made up.^ 

* jyiddes of Measuring Faculty, ^here are two well- 
marked methods of measuring faculty: (1) by making 
the ^external excitant or stimulus ^ equal in two (or 
more) cases, and comparing the mental reactions, or 
(2) by inquiring what diftcrence in the stimuli is 
required, to bring about equal mental reactions in 
two cases. Although these methods can only be 
^ppjied with, any ddgree of exactness in the simj^iler 
region of mind, sensation, they may •be employed 
roughly in other regions as well. , 

Fir.U Method.-^ln this case we must* he careful to 

• • 

make the stimulus equal ^as far as possible in two'' 
cases, and compare the psychical results. Thus Ave 
might test the discriminative sensibility of two persons 
by presenting exactly the same amount of ‘objec¬ 
tive ’ difference, e.g. • between two shades of colour or 
two degrees of brightness of* one colours Here we must, 
be careful to make the circumstance* ‘equally favour¬ 
able to discrimination in all^ respects. Thus the 
object presented must be similarly placed in relation 
to the observers. Also, the external, circumstances 
and the internal state of mind must be 
able 1;o concentration of the attention. 

Hkving thus made the stimuli equal, we compare 

^ When the parts are not distinguishable, and therefore discrete quantity 
not capable of being estimated, we may try roughly to estimatfe contiunous 
quantify under the form 6f extensity, including the volume or ‘mass' of an 
potion. » 

By stimulus is meant strictly an external agent (as mechanical pressure) 
applied to aJsense-organ (e.g., the hand) wliicji it is l’.apable of exciting to 
activity, word may be extended so as to include all excitants of foental 
activity. • 


equally favoAir’^ 
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fclie reactions as to quantity. Thus the sense of dif¬ 
ference in one case may be more distinct and vivid 
than in another. A much better criterion is durati9n. 
If one person detects a difference sooner than another 
under < precisely similar circumstances, he has the 
greater discrimination in tliat region of impression. 
In complex operations number may enter into the 
estimation. Thus if the power tested be that of 
imagination or the faculty of picturing visible ob- 
. jects, it may be found that one person is able to form 
fuller and more complete pictures than another under 
similgr circumstances.^ 

Second Method .—The second method has certain 

t 

adT^uintages over the first. In general we can compare 
. quantitatively two stimuli much better than their 
psychical results. We can make one physical agent 
twice or three times as large as another, but we can 
never say that one mental impression is three times 
as strong or vivii as another. Moreover it is possible, 
in some cases at ’east, to fix on a definite quantity of 
psychical effect and make this our unit of comparison. 
This is done by taking the smelliest quantity of an 
effect that is perceptible or recognisable. Thus the 
b^st way to measure the power of discrimination in 
the re^on of sense-impressions is to find by experi¬ 
ment the amount of objective difference, that is, the 
amount of difference between two agents or stimuli 
(e.gr., weights laid on the hand, &c.), that will just 

produce a sense of difference; in othe^ words, be barely 

1 

1 Another point to be noted is the amount of effort inrolved in the two 
cases. This, however, Inight he due to one of two causes— (a) iheouality in 
the pow%r of directing the attention, (h) ine(|uality in the discriminatiye (or 
representative) power. 
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recognised as a difference. The smaller this mini- 
muni difference, the greater will be the corresponding 
.discriminative power. This method, as. we shall see, 
h^s recently baen carried out in •the region of sensa¬ 
tion with remarkable results. We may perhaps extend 
it in a less exact form to the measurement of other 
and more complex mental operations. Thus we might 
roughly test two persons’ memories by^comparing the 
force of suggestion, or the number .'of suggesting cir¬ 
cumstances, necessary to a bare revival of an impres¬ 
sion in any ineasure in the two cases. The difbpulty 
Jiere would of* course be to make sure* that all other 
circumstances were ‘the same, that the two persons 
had had equal experience of the impressions to he 
recalled, &c. * 


The problem of estimating with quantitative accuracy individual 
differences of mental capacity ia still in its infancy. The attempt to 
gauge individual differences by a reference to permanent bodily pecu¬ 
liarities in the doctrine of teinperanienjs has been generally discredited. 
The same must be said of the phrdliological attsnipt to assign dill'erences 
of individual mind to variations in certain facullfics localised in defiiiilfe 
portions of the brain. It rested on a sharp separation of faculties which 
was psychologically unsound, and whic^ involved as well bad physiology. 
A beginning acconling to a strictly scientilic method lias been made in 
the region of sensibility in connection with psycho-physical inquiry. But 
so far as I know, the honour of plafinin^ a syst^ftiTiftic measurement of 
mental capacity belongs to Mr. F. Gulton.*^ 

a • 

I The subject of Temperament has been treated by L. Gf?orgo, Lehrhuch 
der Fsychologie, lor Theil, §§ 6, 7; Volkiiianii, Lehrhuch der Psychologic^ 
lea llauxftstuck D, § 81. The Phrenological Hypothesifir has been cfiticised 
among others by Prof. Bain, On the Stiuly of CharcLcUr^ Chaps. II.-VI.; also 
by Volkmann, Op. cU, D, § 30. Good observation^ on individualMifFereiices 
of intellectual power %re to be found in Prof. Bain’s book, especially Chaps, 

. X., XlII.^ XIV., and XV. ; also in L. George’s work, ipr Theil, §§ 7, 9. For 
ctnaccountofMr. Gallon’s plan, see an article on The ArUhropomctric Laboratory 
in the Fc^tnightly UevietOf March, 1882 ; cf.^is volume triquirUsiTUoMuTnan 
Faculty^ section Bodily Qualities, p. 19^ and folibwing sections. * • * 
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Bearings of foregoing on Education. A or two may 

suffice to indicate the more important bearings of this chapter on 
the art of Education. To begin with, since Education is engaged 
with exercising tue faculties of the mind—memory, judgment, and 
so on, it is well for the Educator to know what these arc, that 
is to say, what mental processes are covered by the words. A 
careful aifaly&is of the operations of mind carried to a certain point 
is necessary to a perfect grasp and comprehension of educational 
processes. For example, a teacher cannot intelligently exercise a 
child's powers of observation (perception) till he grasps the fact 
that observation implies discrimination, the marking off of the 
several peculiarities of colour, shape, and so on, of an object from 
those of other objects. « ^ 

It is obvious, further, that a knowledge of tin laws of mental 
operations, in other words, of their conditions, is a matter of the 
greatest practical utility to the Educator. Since his aim is to call 
forth a faculty into exercise, that is to say, to bring about a pav- 
ticiiRir mental result, ho needs to know the laws according to which 
‘the particular faculty operates, or the conditions on which the par¬ 
ticular result depends. Thus in order to render the meaning of 
words clear and definite to a child’s mind he will do well to note 
the conditions on which clear notions or concepts in general depend, 
such as familiarity with a wide variety of concrete examples, 

■ Again, though the art of Education is concerned more imme¬ 
diately with the inWilectual than witli the other operations of 
mind, it cannot afford to be ignorant of these. The teacher is 
expected to help in moulding the taste and in forming the moral 
character of his pupils, and here some knowledge of the feelings 

and the will and the laws which govern them is of importance, 
*' 1 , *■ 

And evoxvjf we look upon the function of the teacher as having 
to do exclii'ively with the exercising of the' intellectual powers, 
we shall' still see that some knowledge of the processes of feeling 
and willing is necessary; for feeling and willing under dhe form 
of intm^st and voluntary application of mind are in a measure 
involved in intellectifal work. ^ 

Finally, in order to give due flexibility to his system of training, 
and to adapt it ^ the numerous differences of capacity and tasi^ 
.nmong children, the 'teacher should be able to compare inrlividual 
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minds as exactly as possible. Hence a knowledge of the means 
which are at our disposal here will be of practical use. 


APPENDIX. 

On tlie threefold Division of Mind and the nature of the * Faculties^ see 
&*!r Ay. Jlamilton, Lectures on Metaphysics, I., Lccfc. XI.; l*rof. Bain, Senses 
and Intellect (3rd Ed,), Introduction; James WarH, second article on Psy¬ 
chological Principles, in Mind, October, 1883. The Gorman reader will find 
some good remarks in Drobisch, Empii'isckc Psychologic, Vorbegrifte, § 2; 
Lotze, ^TikmJcosmiis, 2es Btich, 2es Kap. The common threefold division is 
dealt with historically and critically by Drobisch, dt, 5er Abschnitt, II. ; 
\)y Brontano, Psychologic, fies Cap. ; and by Wundt, Physiologisclu Psycho 
logi^ 2nd E<L, pp. 11-18. 
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MENTAL DEVELOPMENT. 

Mental Development Defined. In the last chapter 

c 

we were concerned with ascertaining the nature and 
conditions of the several kinds of mental operation, 
without any reference' to the time • of life at >which 
'fch<*y occur. But mental operations differ greatly in 
different periods of life, owing to what we call the 
growth or development of capacity. We have now 
to consider this far-reaching process of mental growth. 
We shall seek to distinguish between the successive 
stages of mental- life and - point out how these are 
related one to the other. By so doing we may hope 
to account not merely for the single operations of a 
faculty, but for the mature faculty itself viewed as 
the result of ai process of growth. This part of our 
subject constitutes the theory of Mental Development 

'J Growth and Development. When speaking; of the physic?! or- 
ganipm we distinguish between growth and development The former 
is mere increase of size or bulk ; the latter consists of structuial changes 
(increase of complexity). While growth and development usually run 
on together, there is*'no proper parallelism between them. Thus in 
abnormal growth development is hindered. And an organ as the brain 
may develop long after it has ceased to grow. It is possible to, apply tb’'. 
anfdogy to mind. ^ may say that mind grows when it ijereases its 

stock 0^ materials. It develops in so far as its materials are elaborated 
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into higher and more complex forms. Mere growth of mind would thus 
be illustrated by an increase in the bulk of mental retentions, that is, in 
the contents of memory: development, by the ordering of these contents 
in theij relations of difference and likeness, and so on. But the analogy 
cannot be pressed very fan 

i 

4 

Characteristics of Development. ^In order to see 
how the later stages of growth differ from the earlier, 
let us compare the intellectual operations of a man 
with those of a child, (a) observe first of all 
that in the former case the operations are more nume- 
*rou3 and various. In the course of a day a man^gocs 
through many more processes of observing, judging, 
and so on, than a child, (h) Secondly, we observe 
that In general the operations exhibit a greater degree 
of perfection. Thus the observations of the man are 
more discriminating and accurate, and effected more 
easily and rapidly, (c) Thirdly, it is noliceable that 
the operations of the adult are as a whole moye com- > 
plex, consisting of longer and piore intricate processes 
than those of the child. Thus he performs elaborate 
processes of abstract thinking wliicl) have no place 
among childish operations. ^ 

Development of Single Faculty an£j of Sum of Facul¬ 
ties. This aggregate of changes which constitutes the 
, growth of mind appears to resolve itself i«to two 
parts. On the one hand we see that the several 
faculties which operate in the case of the child have 
expanded and increased in vigour. On the other 
hand we notice that new faculties, the germs of which 
are hardly discoverable in the child, have acquired 
Strength’. We see, that is to say, ^ that while the 
facultrs* have each grown singly, there has beeii a 
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certain order of unfolding among them, so that some 
have reached mature vigour before others. 

Much the same thing is observable in the develop¬ 
ment of the other sides of mind, feeling and will. 
Here too we notice a groat increase in the number and 
complexity of the phenomena. The emotions, reeofu- 
tions and actions of a man are both more varied and 
more composite in their nature than those of a child.> 
And further, we'isee that the several emotional capaci¬ 
ties and active powers have been strengthened, while 
thojre lias been a successive unfolding of higher and 
higher capaefejes and powers. ,' 

Qfrowth of Separate Faculties. We ihay now con¬ 
fine ourselves to the intellectual side of miitd, and 
■flew the development of it under each of the two 
aspects just distinguished, the development of the 
several faculties singly, and that of the sum of facul¬ 
ties. 

The growth or improvement of a faculty includes 
three things, bi may be' regarded under three as- 
pects. ( 1 ) Old' operations become increasingly easy 
and rapid, requiring.^ less stiipulus, less effort of 
attention, and 3,9 on. Thus the recognition of one 
and the same kind of object, the recalling of the same 
“‘mpression, tends to^become easier with the repetition 
of the operation. This is improvement of a faculty 
in a* definite direction. (2) New operations *of a 
similar grade of complexity will also groW easier. 
Thus the imprqVement of the observing powers (per¬ 
ception) includes a growing facility in noting^ and 
recognising unfamiliar objects : that of memory iit- 
clpdes a greater readiness in retaining and recalling 
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new impressions. This is improvement of a faculty 
generally. (3) This general improvement is com¬ 
pleted by the attainment of the capability of executing 
more complex, intricate, and difficult operations. The 
growth of observation means the progressive capa¬ 
bility of noting less conspicuous objects, of detecting 
finer differences between objects, and of grasping more 
complex and intricate wholes—that is to say, objects 
and groups of objects made up of nlore parts or de¬ 
tails. Similarly, the growth of memory means the 
progress of the ca])abi]ity as shown in retaining and 
recalling less striking impressions and larger and more 
complex groups of impressions. 

Dev'elopment of Sum of Faculties. In the second 
place, we may view the development of the mind'^s 
a whole through successive stages corresponding to 
the several faculties. This is known as the order of 
development of the faculties. There is a well-marked 
order in the growth’ of intellect. (1) The process of 
attaining knowledge sets out with Sensation, or the 
reception of external impressions by the mind. Sense 
supplies the materials which the intellect assimilates 
and elaborates according to its own laws. , Before we 
can know anything about the material: 'objects which 
surround us they must impress our mind through the 
senses (sight, touch, hearing, &e.). (2) Sensation is 

followed by Perception, in which a number of im¬ 
pressions are grouped together under the form of a 
percept, or an immediate apprehension of some 'thing 
or object, as when we see and recognise an orange or 
a bell. ’(3) After Perception comes E^resentative 
Imagination, in which the mind pictures, or has an 
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image of, what has been perceived. It may repre¬ 
sent this either in the original form (Reproductive 
Imagination), as when we recall the face of a friend; 
or in a new form (Constructive Imagination), as when 
wo imagine some historical personage. (4) Finally, 
we have General or Abstract Knowing, otherwise 
marked off as Thinking. This includes Conception, 
or the formation of Concepts or general Notions out 
‘of percepts and images, such as/metal,' ‘organism,’ 
‘life,’ and so on; Judgment, or the combination of 
Concepts, as when we assert that no men arc onnis.- 
cicut; and Rnasoniug, or the combination of Judg¬ 
ments, as when we conclude that a paruicular writer, 
say a newspaper correspondent, is not omniscient, 
because no men are so. 

A fflance at this order will show that the later 

O 

operations are marked by increasing complexity. 
Thus Perception is more complex than Sensation 
since it arises by an aggregation of sensations. Again, 
Conception is more complex than Imagination since 
concepts are formed out of a number of mental images.’ 
Similarly Judgment is more com,plex than Conception, 
and Reasoning than Judgment. 


must distinguish between psychological and logical simplicity. 
A peTC^t is psychologic^ly less complex than a concept because it is 
the element out of which the latter is composed. On the other hand, 
our knowledge of generalities, of classes and their abstract properties (as 
man, the liunian form, human uxtelligence), is logically more simple 
than our knowledge of concrete individual things, with all their nume¬ 
rous peculiarities (os James Smith, John Brown). General knowledge 
simplifies by ‘abstracting,* leaving individual differences*out of 
account ' 


With this growth in complexity is intimately asso- 
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ciated another feature of this series of changes,, viz., 
increase in inwardness, or aloofness from external 
•sense.' Cognition begins with outer sense-impressions 
and ends in the inner processes of abstract thought. 
This aspect of development is described by saying 
that the movement of growth is from the presentativc, 
or what is directly presented to the mind through 
sense,' to the representative, what is ‘indirectly set 
before the mind under the form of mental images or 
notions. 

It is evident, farther, tha^ this transition from 
the presentative to the representative implies a 
growth in the geTisrality of knowledge. ' All presenta- 
tive knowledge is of the individual. In representatioix, 
however, we are able to take many individuals toge¬ 
ther and think of them as a class. The progress of 
knowledge is thus from the individual to the general, 
or from the concrete iio the abstract. 

Since the faculties each' grow singly, and at the 
same time unfold themselves in a certain order, we 
see that the growth or development'of a mind con¬ 
sists in a series of parallel movements, certain of 
which begin later than the others. Just as the growth 
of a plant consists of unfoldings of leaf, petal, and so 
on, s6me parts of the organism being in advance of 
others, but the progress of the earlier continuing after 
that of the later has begun, so the growth of a mind 
is at once a succession and a contemporaneous group 
of changes.^ 


' On the order of intellectual development, yiewed'iw taking place in the 
history of ohe race, see Mr. Spencer’s Fri-twiples oj Psychology^ Vol. Il./l’t, 
VIIL, Ch. 11. and III. ^ , , 
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Unity of Intellectual Development. It Las already 
been pointed out that modern psychology seeks to 
reduce the severab operations of Perception, Imagina¬ 
tion, &c., to certain fundamental processes, of which 
discrimination and assimilation are the most important 
(see p. 2G). If this is so it may be possible to regard 
the successive unfoldings of the faculties as one con¬ 
tinuous process. The higher and more complex 
operations of thought would thus appear as only 
different modes of the same fundamental functions 
of mtelhict as underlie the lower and simpler opera¬ 
tions of sense-perception. In other ^ords, our dis¬ 
tinction between the development of a single faculty 
. "nd. the development of the sum of faculties would 
be seen to be a superficial one only. 

Now a little reflection will show that we can view 
the development of intellect as a whole in this way. 
Thus the simplest germ of knowing in sensation involves 
the discrimination of sin impression; and the higlu'st 
form of knowing, abstract thinking, is a higher mani¬ 
festation of the* sjime power. Again, the perception 
of a single object is sf |)roce8s of'assimilating present 
to past impressions ; and abstract thinking is assimi¬ 
lating or classing mnny objects under certain common 
aspects. We may thus say that the several sta^s of 
knowing, perception, conception, and so on, illustrate 
the same fundamental activities of intellect epiployed 
about more and- more complex materials (sensations, 
percepts, ideas,''&c.). , 

Growth and Exercise of Faculty. We have just 
seen how each faculty progresses or improves, and 
how the successive unfolding of the several faculties 
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may be viewed as only a continuous growth of the 
same fundamental capabilities or functions. We have 
nOw to'inquire into the meaning of trhis complex pro¬ 
cess of growth, in' other words, into the principles or 
law s which underlie and determine it. 

The most obvious of those" principles or laws is that 
all intellectual growth results from the exercise of 
faculty'or /unction. In other words, the fiiculties or 
functions are strengthened by exercise* Let us take the 
case of a single faculty first. The power of observation 
(perception), of, detecting ’dificj^cnces among colodrs, 
foams, and so oh, improves by the repeated exercise 
of this^ power. Each successive operation tends to 
improve the faculty. Immediately it tends to improve* 
it in a particular direction only. Thus if the power 
of observation is exercised with respect to colours, it 
will be strengthened more especially in this direction, 
but not to the same .extent in other directions-, e.g.^ 
with respect to forms. * . , 

Let us now look at the development of intellect as a 
whole. Since perception, conception, and so on, are only 
different modes of the same intellectual functions, the 
exercise of these in the lower form prepares the way for 
the higher manifestations. This., truth is recognised! 
in th<l common saying that in trailing the sensfea wej 
are laying the foundations of the higher intellectual! 
culture. » But this is not all. No amount of exercise 
of the observing powers will secure a full development 
of tha powers of abstract thought. In order that the 
successive phases of intelligence may unfold themselves 
in due order, the separate exercise of the fundamental 
functions in each of. these phases is necessary. 
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What Exercise of Inteltect involves: Sense-Materials. 
The exercise of the intellectual powers as a whole may 
be roughly described as the employment of the' funda¬ 
mental functions upon the materials supplied by the 
Senses (Sensations, Sense-impressions). As we have 
seen, sensation is the eleinentary phase of the intel¬ 
lectual life. The senses supply the pabulum or 
nutriment which the intellect assimilates or elaoorates 

t 

according to its J)roper laws. The highest manifesta¬ 
tions of intellect, abstract thought and reasoning, 
illustrate this dependence of intellectual activity on 
the elements,' materials, or ‘data’ 'of sense. The 
growth of in+ellect by repeated exercise thus implies 
a^ continual supply of sense-materials, a multiplication 
of sense-impressions, to be worked up into intellectual 
products. 

\p Retentiveness. In the second place, it is plain that 
this growth of intellect by exercise implies retentive¬ 
ness. By this term' is meant generally, that every 
operation of mind leaves a trace behind it which con¬ 
stitutes a disposition to perform the same operation 
or same kind of operation again. This truth obviously 
underlies the generalisation, ‘Exercise strengthens 
faculty’. The increased power of discriminating 
colours, sounds, and so on, due to repeated exercises 
of the (iiscriminative function, can only be accounted 
foi by saying that each successive activity modifies 
the mind, strengthening its tendency to act on that 
particular side br in that particular mode. 

^Qrowth and Habit. This persistence of traces, and formation oi a 
disposition to thinkj feel, in the same way as before underlies what 
we call habit By this term is n^ant a fixed tendency to think| feel, or act 
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in a pai ticular way under special circumstances. The formation of habits 
is a very important ingredient of what we mean by intellectual develop¬ 
ment ; but it is not all that is so meant Habit refers rather to the fixing 
of mentaj. operations in particular directions. Taken in this narrow 
sense^habit is in a manner opposed to growth. »By following out a train 
of ideas again and agaiA in a certain way, wo lose the capability of vai'y- 
*ing this order, of re-adapting the combination to new circumstances. 
HaCit ^8 thus the element of persistence, of custom, the conservative 
tendency; whereas growth implies flexibility, modifiability, susceptibility 
to new impressions, the progressive tendency. We shall again and again 
Lave to ojistinguish between tlie effect of habit as understood in this 
narrow sense, and development in the full seuse^ as a wide or many- 
sided progress. 


In order that the intellectual powers as a whole 
may be exercised and grow, a higher form of retcii- 
tiveness is needed.* The traces left by intellectual 
activities must accumulate and appear under the form 
of revivals or reproductions. The impressions of 
sense when discriminated are in this way recalled 
as images. This retention and revival of the products 
of the early sense-discrimination is clearly neccss,ary 
to the higher operations of thought. Images, though 
the product of elementary processes of tiiscrimination 
and assimilation, supply in their turn the material 
for the more elaborate, processes *»f thought. We thus 
see that the growing complexity of the intellectual 
life depends on the accumulation of innumerable 
traces g of past and simpler pioducts of intellectual 
activity. 

Grouping of Parts: Laws of Association. One other ■ 
law or principle involved in this process of intellectual 
development has to be touched on. The growtli of 
intellect by repeated exercise of its functions leads to 
an increasing complexity of the products. This means 
that the several elements are combined or grouped 

4 
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in certain ways. This grouping goes on according to 
the’ Laws of Association. . These laws will be fully 
discussed by and. by. Here it is enough to sa,y that 
th^ main law runs 'somewhat as follows: Two or r&ore 
mental phenomena which have occurred together tend 
to recur togetlici. The building up of perceptions out 
of sensations, of trains of images, of judgments (cbm- 
binations of (jonceptions or ideas) and so on, all illus-» 
.trate this process of combining. . 


Xo assimilate two distinct impressions or ideas is clearly a myode c£ 
intellectual combination. Mt^reover'according to the common doctrine 
of association similarity constitutes a distinct tie'or binding element 
The 4xact relation between association uf iinpressidhs (or ideas) con¬ 
tiguous in time, bnd the so-called association^ of like impressions (or 
^vleas) will be discussed by and by. Here the special object has been to 
bring out the forces, tendencies, oi laws which underlie and determine 
intellectual growth, the fundamental functions (discrimination and 
assimilation) being assumed.^ 

Whether this combining of elements which the law of (contiguous) 
association formulates should itself be regarded as a third intellectual 
function, may be left an open question. >Tt is plainly connected very 
closely with retentiveness uiKler ^e form of re-presentation. We com¬ 
bine two psychical^ elements A and B, only so far as we represent tlieiii. 
And the order of reJ»resentation illustrates the law of combination (law 
of association). Iltnce on the whole it seems more convenient to take 
it up along with the generg^^ property of jetentiveness as an essential 
ingredient or factor i^n the process of development. Regarded in this 
liglit, grouping,!?,the conjiition of the more elaborate processes of in¬ 
tellect. ^ 

Tha reader who wishes*to go further into the rationale of psychical 
developn\fut may compare the above rough atC6»unt of tlie process with 
Mr. Spencer’s theory. He regards the essential factors in the pr 9 cesB to 
bet(l) differentiation or separation of unlike parts ; and (2) integration, 
by which he means classing like parts together. Integration api)ears 
to include the results of grouping as just described. It is the classing 

V 

• « 

nt is a point of some difficulty whether all processes of combination of 
psychical elements are properly included under the term ‘ associationWundt 
proposes for thfe combination of sensations in space-intuitioiis J,he term syn- 

LhebiS. ' « 
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not of detached impressions or idoas, but of impressions and ideas in 
their relations of contiguity to otlier impressions and ideas.^ 

^Summary of Process of Development. Let us bow 
try to gather up as succinctly as possible the results 
of opr analysis of the process of intellectual dovelop- 
mept. To begin with the S(niscs, these supply the ma- 
Jierials, and call into play the functions of discrimination 

sta^e 6f intellectual 
activity involves only a rudimentary form of rcten- 
tivcness, namely in' the traces of past sensations 
blending with, present aird like ones. «The repeated 
conjunction (jf certain impressions leads to the group¬ 
ing of these in complex aggregates^ af a particular, 
kind (Perception). This involves a distinct germ ,f 
representation. Later, through the cumulation of 
many traces of impressions and perceptions, the for¬ 
mation of images becomes possible (Imagination, 
including Memory). • Finally, through the miiltipl i- 
cation of images and their ‘connections, and the 
strengthening of the functions of diaclimination and 
assimilation (aided by the growth* of the power of 
voluntary attention),* the process of forming concepts 
of classes, and combinations ^f such concepts, becomes 
possible (Thought). 

Development of Feeling and Willing. While for the 
sake* of simplicity we have confined our attention to 
the development of intellect, it is necessary to add 
that the same features and the same underlying •prin¬ 
ciples are discoverable in the growth of feeling and 
will. The earlier feelings (bodily pleasures and pains) 

^Sce FwstFH7ici]pUSt Chap, XV., § 127 ; Fnnc^les of Psychology^ VoL" L 
Pt. III., Chap. X. 


and assimilation. This early 
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ure simple and closely connected with the senses: the 
higher feelings (emotions) are complex and representa¬ 
tive in character. Again the first actions (bodily 
movements) are simple and external, being immediate 
responses to sense-impressions, whereas the later are 
comjjlex, internal and representative (choosing,' re¬ 
solving, &c,). It will be found further that th6re 
ig a continuity of process throughout the de’^'elop- 
ment of each. And the same laws or conditions, 
growth by exercise, retentiveness and association, 
are illustrated here as in the case of intelleci-ual 
development. •= 

Interdependence of Intellectual,^ Emotional, and 
A ct ive Developrrient. Wc have so far viewe’d the 
growth of intellect, of feeling, and of volition as pro- 

I 

cesses going on apart, independently of one another. 
And this is in a measure a correct assumption. It 
must however be remembered that mind is an organic 
unity, and that the processes of knowing, feeling and 
willing in a measure involve one another (see before, 
p. 22). It folio,ws from this that the developments 
of these phases of mind will bo closely connected. 
Thus, intellectual development presupposes a cer¬ 
tain measure of emotional and volitional develop¬ 
ment. There would be no attainments in knowledge 
if the connected interests (curiosity, love of knowledge) 
and ‘ active impulses (concentration, application) had 
not been developed. Similarly there can be no de¬ 
velopment of the life of feeling without a considerable 
accumulation of knowledges about nature and man, 
nor can' there b?. any development of action without 
a development of feeling and the accumulation of a 
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store of practical knowledge. The mind may develop 
mueh more on one side than on the others, but de¬ 
velopment on one side without any developnlent on 
the others is ail impossibility. . 

• This connectedness of one side of development with 
the others may be illustrated in thh close dependence 
of intellectual growth on the exercise and improvement 
of tne power of Attention. As has been remarked, 

' attention though ‘related to the active or volitional 

side of mind, is a general ingredient or condition of 
•• ^ ^ ... • 
intellectual operations; -and this being so its growth 

• is implied jin* the. growth of intellect! It is the im¬ 
provement of this capability which makes successively 
possible accurate observation, steady reproduction*, 
and all that we mean by thinking. 

. This dependence of one phase of mental develop¬ 
ment on the other phases is not however e(][ually close 
in all cases. Thug the growth of knowing involves 
comparatively little of the ^otiong,! and volitional 
element. The growth of feeling in, its higher forms* 
involves considerable intellectuaL tievelopment, but 
no corresponding degree of •volitional development. 
Finally the growth of will is,largely ^dependent on 
that of knowing and feeling.. Hence in the ordet 
of ‘exposition we set out with* the development of 
knowing, passing then to that of feeling, and, finally 
to that of willing. 

Psychical and Physical Development. Jusl; as in 
studying mental operations at a p'articular time we 
have to include in our view nervous edneomitants, so 
in studying mental developme.nt we must ask what 
changes in the pervous organism*, and more p'afticu- 
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larly in the brain-centres, accompany these psychical 
changes. 

Growth and Development of Brain. The brain like 
all other parts of the organism grows in bulk or si4e, 
a^d develops or manifests certain changes in its forma ¬ 
tion or structure. The tJwo processes, growth and 
development, do not progress with the same degree of 
rapidity. The size nearly attains its maximum about 
the end of the 7t?i year, whereas the degree of struc¬ 
tural development reached at this time is not much 
' above that of the embryonic condition.^ 

By increase of structural development is here meant 
greater unlikeness of the several parts, or a higher 
‘degree of ‘differentiation’; also a higher degree of 
intricacy of arrangement which seems to be best defin¬ 
able as the formation of special connections between 
part and part. 

Order of Development of Brain-organs. There is 
a further order of development noticeable. The higher 
structures known as the cerebral hemispheres seem to 
develop later than the lower structures (basal ganglia, 
&c.). These higher stmetures appear to have greater 
complexity, -that is to say, to involve more intricate 
arrangements among themselves and with other struc¬ 
tures, than the lower brain centres. c- 

Brain'Development and Exercise. The brain being 
an organ closely connected with the rest of the bodily 
organism would tend to grow to a certain extent with 
the growth of the organism as a whole and indepen¬ 
dently of any activity of its own. But such growth 
would be rudimentary only. Like all other organs it 

V • , I ^ 

^ ^ Bastian, The Brain as an Organ qf Mind, p. 375. 
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grows and develops by exercise. This physiological 
law is clearly the counterpart of the psychological law 
ihj^t exercise strengthens faculty. 

U^his increase of brain power -through exercise im¬ 
plies two things, (l) All^ brain-activity reacts oh 
the. particular structure engaged, modifying it in some 
^unknown way and bringing about a subsequent ‘ phy¬ 
siological disposition' to act in a similar -manner. The 
most striking manifestation of this eilcct is seen when 
a man who has lost hts sight isi,able to picture visible 
objects. The Jirain is now ab|.e to act independently 
of external stimulation, having acquired a disposition 
so to^act through* previous exercises under external 
stimulation. 

v_.(2) In the second place we have to assume that 
diiferent parts of the brain which are exercised toge¬ 
ther acquire in some way a disposition to conjoint 
action. This fact has been expressed by Mr. Herbert 
Spencer by saying that ‘lines of .least resistance’ 
are gradually formed for nervous action by the 
repeated flow of nerve energy in* certain definite 
directions. ' 


This rmifrh sketch of brain development may suffice to indicate a 
certain parallelism between the processes of psychical and physioal de- 
velopjnent There is a growing complexity of cerebral structure and 
action answering to the growing complexity of the mental life, and 
there is good reason to suppose that the structures which attain ilieir 
development late are connected with the higher ^nd later activities of 
mind (thinking, deliberating, &c.)* How far thb parallelism extends 
is, however, a doubtful* point Whether for example it is possible as 
yet to find a physiological counteri^art or equivalent for what we call 
association, seems uncertain. However this be we muft be careful not 
to press this parallelism into a final cxplanrfliov of psycliical products. 
Thus from a mere consideration of tire gradual differentiation of the 
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cerebral Rerve*stibstance we could not deduce the laws of development 
of intellectual acti\’ity, the discrimination of impressions, &c. 

Mr. Spencer seeks to identify the psychical and physical processes to 
the utmost by resolving them both into the results of continual differ¬ 
entiations and integrations. But since psychical integration appears to 
mean assimilating or classing it is a little difficult to recognise any real 
identity or equivalence between the physiological and the mental |>ro- 
cess here called by the same namS^. 


Mental Development as Adjustment to Surroundings, 
So far we ha^ e been regarding the growth of an indi¬ 
vidual mind as a process apart, having no relation co 
anything beyond it, save the accompanying nervous 
changes. But this double process o^ psychical and 
nervous development may be viewed as related to 
certain external agencies. Let us first look at the 
-^■elation of those external, agencies to the mental pro¬ 


cess. 

We have seen that the materials of the iiitcllectaal 
life are supplied by the senses. Sense-impressions 
clearly depend on the action of certain external agents, 
bodies emitting sound, reflecting light, and so on. 
Further the order of the physical agencies in time and 
space will determine the order of our perceptions, and 
resulting images and i;houghts. Thus the fact that in 
our sense-expnriencc a peal of thunder follows a flash 
of lightning, serves to determine the connection be¬ 
tween our images of these events, and between our 
scientific conceptions of them. Similarly with respect 
to the space order. The relative position of two coun¬ 
tries, of two stars, and so on determines the particular 
way of mentally picturing and thinking about {hem. 
To this extent, then, the order of our mental processes 
follows, and is conditioned or determined by, the order 
of external facts or events. 
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It follows further that all growth of knowledge 
means an increasing adaptation or harmonising of the 
internal to the external order. With growth of repre¬ 
sentative power the mind takes in remote relations of 
events or things in time and space, the succession of 
the seasons, the coexistence of remote parts of the 
earth’s surface and so on. And the transition from 
particular representation or imagin:vtion to general 
representation or thought involves the adjustment of 
the intellectual processes to lavge groups or classes of 
external facts., 

- What is true of the growth of knowing is true of 
that of feeling and of willing. Feeling gradually 
adjusts itself to external surroundings. Things 
persons beneficial to the individual come (as a nile) 
to* be objects of pleasurable feeling or liking: those 
injurious to him come to be objects of dislike. The 
higher and more sepreseritative feelings such as 
patriotism, the sense of justice, and iSO on, involve 
adjustments to more numerous and extended external 
relations. Lastly, knowing and feeling lead on to 
acting. And in action we have the final outcome of 
the process of adjustment. .In actings .we seek what 
is beneficial and avoid what is injurious. In this way 
we react on our- surroundings and so promote the 
harmonious adjustment of inner to outer relations. 
All growth of will illustrates an increasing adaptation 
to the facts and circumstances of life. Prudent* con¬ 
duct differs from hasty impulsive conduct in the fact 
that it involves a representation of remote as well as 
near results, of permanent as distinguished from tem¬ 
porary circumstances of life. * 
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Interaction of Environment and Nervous Organism. 
Let us now look at the other part of this process of 
adaptation, the adjustment of the nerve-structures to 
external circumstances. It is plain that external 
things act upon the mind through the medium of the 
nervous organisfti. The physical agencies, the vibra¬ 
tions known as light, sound, and so on, act upon the 
appropriate nerve structures calling forth relictions 
which are accompanied by psychical states. Through 
innumerable interactions between the nervous system 
and: tlie environment the former becomes gradually 
modified in conformity with the" latter. Thus 
nervous connections, ai’c built up in the brain- 


Oputres corresponding to external relations. The 
nervous structures are thus in a manner moulded in 


agreement to the external order, to the form or struc¬ 
ture of the environment. 


While the devel'opvient of the Aiervous structures and of the psychical 
activities related to these may thus be viewed aa conditioned by the ex¬ 
ternal order, we must he careful not to fall into the error of supposing 
that we have to do here^with a simple cas#^ of mechanical effects analogous 
to the effect of the action ol one body on another in the environment. 
The development of tiie nervous structures, though conditioned by ex¬ 
ternal arrangemeiAs, follo>/8 the proper laws of organic and nervous 
<levelopment. That is to say it is much more than a mere effect of the 
external actions. Much more is this true of the psychical process. 
Although in a way attached to the process of nervous development and 
so amenable to the action of external forces, it cannot be understood as 
an indirect coini>lex effect of such action. Mental development is some¬ 
thing altogether different in kind from physical development and can 
only b'& understood means of its own laws. Thus retentiveness, the 
great underlying principle of this process, is semething which hhs billy 
a remote analogiiC in the region of organic processes. The revival of a 
past impression may be somehow correlated with the fact of a physio¬ 
logical modificatioD. in the nerve structures concerned, "hut though 
conditioned by this physical <.fact or circupstance it is something 
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altogether diflerent from it, something that could never have been 
discovered or even divined by considering it,* 

r J 

Infernal and External Factor -in Development. 
Taking this view of mental development as a pro¬ 
cess related to and conditipned by. the action of 
the environment, we may say that the growth of an 
ii 3 dividual mind is brought about by the co-operution 
of two sets of agencies or factors. Of these the first 
is the Internal Factor. By this is meant the mind 
itself „y'ith its several capabilities considered as original 
or primordial, no,t susceptible of being Resolved into 
anything simpler. With this must be taken the ner¬ 
vous organism with which mental activity is somehow 
connected. The second is the External Factor. By 
this is meant the surroundings or the environment 
which acts upon the mind in connection with the 
nervous structures. 

Internal Factor. This consists first of all of the 
simple and fundamental capabilities of the mind. It 
includes the several ultimately distinguishable modes 
of sensibility to light, sound, and so om Further it 
embraces the fundamental inteUectua] functions, dis¬ 
crimination, and assimilation. , In like irarner it will 
include the primary or fundamental capacities of feel¬ 
ing, and powers of willing. To these must be added 
the property of retentivencss itself, which as we have 
seen underlies what we mean by mental groviin. 
These several capabilities must be assumed as present 

* For a full exposition of the process of development as a Rowing adapta¬ 
tion to surroundings the reader is referred to Mr. H. Spijucerls Principles of 
Psychology^ Ypl. I., Part III., General Sy^ithcsts, Tlje processes of nervoue 
adaptation are more especially dealt with in Paii: V., Physical Synthesis, 
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from the first. They are original properties of the 
mind which cannot be further analysed or accounted 
for. * 

• Inherited Dispositions. In addition to these com¬ 
mon fundamental capabilities of mind, the internal 
factor probably contains a more special element. This 
is known by the name of inherited tendencies or dis¬ 
positions to«think, fe,)l, and act, in particular ways. 

‘ An alleged example of such a tendency is the disposi¬ 
tion to tliink of events as related one to another by 
way of causqtion, or qa causes and effects. 

must clearly understand yrhat is meant by an 
inherited mental tendency. In the first place it im¬ 
plies that tlie tendency has not been acquii’cd in the 
course of tlie individual life or experience. Thus 
when we talk of an inherited disposition to think in 
conformity with the law of cause and effect, we mean 
that a child’s mind is to some extent determined to 
think in tliis, way independently of the teaching of 
his experience. This part of the meaning would be 

expressed by'"saying that the tendency was * instinc- 

* « 

tive,’ ‘innate,’ or better perhaps, ‘connate’.* In addi¬ 
tion to this the term ‘inherited’ implies o.positive fact, 
namely that the mental tendency has been handed 
do\^n to the individual from his progenitors or ances¬ 
tors in connection with certain features of the nervous 
structures. Now the common mental capabilities, the 
power of discriminating and so on, may be said to be 
thus handed down or transmitted from patent to 

' The term ^nnato as commonly employed seems to imply that the tendency 
shonld show itself at tlfa hc^iuuing of life : hut this as we shall see presently 
is not necessary. Hence the woVd connate is preferable. 
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child. When, however, we talk of inherited mental 
tendencies something more is implied. We mean 
that th.e transmitted tendency is a result of ancestral 
experience, that it represents an acquisition made in 
the course of the history of the race. Thus the 
instinctive tendency to connect events according to 
the relation of cause and effect is regarded as the 
transmitted product of the uniform or approximately 
uniform experience of many generations. That is to 
say men have found ftom the time that they began 
to observe nature that events occur in a certain con¬ 
nection, that every event is preceded by some other 
event or events. 

It is important to add that these inherited tenden¬ 
cies need not manifest themselves at the beginning of 
life. Some amount of individual experience mjiy bo 
necessary to the manifestation of the inherited bent 
of mind. More than this, it is supposed that there is 
a general agreement between the order of development 
of the individual and that of the race, anebthat the date 
of the appearance of an inherited tendency will answer 
roughly to the period of the history of the race in 
which the acquisition was made. Thus the earlier 
acquisitions of the race will be represented by ten¬ 
dencies: which manifest themselves i at the beginning 
of the individual life: the later acquisitions by ten-" 
dencies which appear at later stages of the individual 
life. 

It is a much disputed question ho\.' far such in¬ 
herited dispositions extend. In the region-of intellect 
we have as probable examples, the tendency.to connect 
touch and sight experiences in the visual perceotion 
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of objects, the tendency to group events under the 
relation of cause and elfcet, and so on. In the-region 
of feeling inheritance seems to play a still more ex¬ 
tensive part. The pleasurable feeling called forth in 
•the infant mind by the sight of the mother’s face, the 
painful feeling evoked by the looks and tones of anger 
and rebuke, the fear manifested by young children at 
the sight of ,^trangers, and certain animals, are illus¬ 
trations of such ’inherited emotional tendencies. Suoh 
feelings seem to answer to numerous pleasurable or 
painful experiences of the race. Finally in the region 
of action we find apparent tendencies in the individual 
to fall in witt the customiury or habjtual ways of action 
of his ancestor's. Thus the infant tends instinctively 
and apart from the teaching of experience to move 
his eyes symmetrically, to stretch out his hand „ to 
seize an object, and to carry objects to his mouth 
and so on. 


Into the full meaning of the principle of heredity as applied by the 
Evolutionist to the development of the individual physically and psy¬ 
chically, it is not netitssary to enter now. Two points may be just 
touched on. 

(a) Owing to the principle of hereditary transmission the psy¬ 
chical developiFei.fc of the'^indwdual follows and is in a measure con¬ 
ditioned by that of the race. That is to say the nerve-centres and 
the corresponding psychical activities tend to unfold in the order in 
whicli tVy have been developed in the history of the race. There is 
thus 9 parallelism between the shorter and the longer process of de¬ 
velopment In each case the order of intellectual develo^iment has 
been from knowledge of concrete facts or particulars to that of general 
or abstract truths. * 

(h) It follows frdm the Evolutionist’s doctripe that in a prof^reasiVe 
race the native capabilities of each new generation show a slight advance 
on those of preceding ones. The improvement of faculty attained by 
each generatioiV' ten£a to trouamit itself in the shape of an ^riginal or 
connate increment of c&pahility. Thus the capabilities of a child now 
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bom ot European parents would be higher than those of a child of a 
low and backward race.^ 

« ** 

• External Factor, In the second place the develop¬ 
ment of an individual mind implies the presence and 
cooperation of the External Factor, or the Environ-» 
ment. By this we mean in the first pface the physical 
environment or natural surroundings. The growth of 
intellect feeling and will is as we have seen conditioned 
by the action of the'several physical'agencies, by the 
form and arrangement of things making up our natural 
habitat. The contents and the order of anarigement 
o£ the enviropment thus help to deteriliine the form 
of our mental life. • . . * 

The* Social Environment. In addition to what we 
commonly call the Natural or Physical Environment 
there is the Social Environment. By this we mean 
the society of which the individual is a member, with 
which he holds certajn relations, and by which he is 
profoundly influenced. The. Social Medium, like the 
Physical, affects the individual mind through sense- 
impressions (sigl-ts and sounds); yet .its action differs 
from that of the natural surroundings in being a 
moral influence. It works through Ihe forces which 
bind man to man, such as imitajiion, sympathy, and 
the sentiment of gbedience or authority. 

The presence of a social medium is necessafy to 
full normal development of mind. If it were possible 

» 

^ Thjis idea of a gradually increasing native capal^lity is essentially a 
mo*dem one, being a prontinent feature of the theory of Evolution. Locke 
and the older psychologists argued as if all minds, whatefv-er the stage of 
civilisation reached, were equally endowed at birth. For a fuller eAposition 
of the lawa^of heredity tho reader is referred to.Mr. S\>cuccr'a PrhicipUs of 
Bioloffy^ Part IL, Chap. VIIL, and M. Rihot’s voludie On Heredity^ * 
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to maintain a child in bodily health, and at the same 
time deprive him of all companionship, his mental 
development would be but rudimentary. The child 
comes under the stimulation, the guidance, and ♦the 
control of others, and these influences are essential 
to a normal mental development. Thus his intellectual 
growth is determined by continual contact and inter¬ 
action with the social intelligence, the body of know¬ 
ledge amassed by the race, and expressed in everyday 
speech, in books, &c. Similarly the feelings of the 
child quicken and grow under the touch of social 
sentiment. And finally his will is called forth, stimu¬ 
lated and guided 
those about him. 

These social influences embrace a wider area as life 
progresses. Beginning with the action of the family 
they go on expanding by including the influences of 
the school, of companions, and finally of the whole 
community as worlvjng through manners, public 
opinion, and so toith. 

Undesigned and Designed influence of Society. A 
part of this social infl,’,ience acts undesignedly, that is 
without any intention to accomplish a result. The 
effects of contact of Vninfl with mind, of example, of 
the prevailing ton? of a family or a society, alt this 
joscinbles the action of natural or physical agencies. 
On the other hand a considerable remainder of this 
influence is clearly designed. To this part belong 
all the mechanism of instruction, the arts of suasion, 
moral and legal control, &c. 

Both kinds of social influence co-operate in each of 
the three great phases of mental development.' Thus 


by the habitual' modes of action of 
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the intellect ot a child grows partly under the influence 
of contact with the social intelligence reflecting itself 
in the ’structure of language; and partly by the aid 
* of'systematic instruction. Similarly feeling develops 
partly through the mere contact with other minds, or 
the “agpucies of sympathy, and partly by direct appeals* 
from .others. Finally the will develops partly by the 
attraction of example and the impulses of imitation, 
and partly by the forces of suasion, advice, reproof, 
and the whole systeni of social discipline. 

Scheme of Developifient. The reader may perhaps 
be able the better to comprehend the above rough 
theor}’^ of mentg-l ‘development by help of the following 
diagram. 
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Since all these factors must co-operate in some mea¬ 
sure in bringing about what we call the normal 
development of an individual mind, we cannot sepa¬ 
rate this complex cjffect into parts, referring one part 
to one factor, another part to another factor. Still 
by observing the variations in the effect which attend 
variations in any particular factor we may form a 
rough idea respecting the comparative value of each 
of the coopetant conditions. This question of com¬ 
parative value arises more especially with respect 
to the Social Factor. Psychologists as a rule 
have paid but little attention to the influence of 
the social surroundings on the growth of the indi¬ 
vidual mind.' Yet it is now comnlonly acknowledged 
that this is an essential condition of a full normal 
development. As to the extent of its influence, 
however, there is still room for wide differences of 
opinion.^ 


This question has a pecunar iuterest in connection with the problem 
of race-dcvelopmept. In a progressive community the social environ¬ 
ment improves in quality with each succeeding generation. All the 
forces of intcllcctuhl, emotional and volitional stimulation are increased. 
Through the accuniulationoof more exac» knowledge handed down in 
books and by oral ins'.niction, through the influences of gentler manners, 
a more refined type of life.- and a higher moral standard of conduct, and 
lastly through the improvement in the products of human industry, the 
useful and the fine arts, laws, and so on, each new generation comes 
iin/lpr a far more powerful social influence. And it must always be a 
difiicqlt question to decide how far the intellectual and moral progress 
of. a race can he accounted for by this traditional heightening of the 
social elivironment, and how far it involves as well a hereditary heighten¬ 
ing cd native capability. 

■* . 

* The importance of the Social Environment has been cinphnsiscd by the 
late G. H. Lewes, See FrobleTns of Life aiul Mindj First Series, Vol. I., p, 
152 i>cq. ; and The Study of Psycholuyyt Cliap. IV. 
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Varieties of Development. While all mimls pass 
through the same typical normal course of develop¬ 
ment, there are endless differences in the details of 
the tnental histo^ of individuals.' In no two cases 
is ^he process of mental growth ‘ precisely similar . 
These’ diversities of mental history answer to the dif¬ 
ferences between min*I and mind spoken of in the 
jfrevious chapter. Such differences of ^ development 
mjiy be referred to^ one of two causes or factors: 
{a) variations or inequalities of original capacity, or 
(6) differences in the external circumstances physical 
and social. All'differences in the final ^result, that is 
the mature or'developed aptitude, must be assignable 
to one*(or both) of these factors. 

It is important to observe that differences of 
original capacity include all inequalities in capability 
of development, or susceptibility to improvement. 
Individuals vary greatly in respect of the effect of 
any given amount of stimulation, or exercise of faculty. 
Practice improves capacity much more T;iniformly and 
rapidly in some cases than in other^. As every 
teacher knows the processes of ^education applied to 
two children at approximately the same level of at¬ 
tainment result in widely unlike dmountS hf progrt ss. 
Such #inequalities in capability of mental growth 
(connected in part with different degrees of-TCtcir-.. 
tiveness) constitute some of the most striking amojig 
the original or inherent differences of aptitude among 
individuals. 

Differences of 6riginal Capacity. These mu.st be 
estimated in the same way as differep.ce^ of mature 
capacityi The difficulty here is tb determine what-is 
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Strictly original and not in any measure the result of 
previous training or other kind of external influence. 
Yet though we cannot altogether eliminate the eflFeiSt 
of early influences*we can reduce it 4iO a minimum by 
fcddng the child Soon enough, or by selecting for pur 
experiment a sufficiently new mode of mental opera¬ 
tion. 

Individual future. Such a method of comparative 
measurement applied to young»children would up¬ 
do ubtedly confirm the everyday observation of par(3nts 
aiuf teachers alike that children are at birth endowed 
with very unequal degrees of capaelty of different 
kinds. Each individual has his particular proportion 
of aptitudes and tendencies, which constitutes his 
nature or his natural, as distinguished from his later 
• and partly acquired character. This natural character 
is doubtless very closely connected with the peculiar 
make of his bodily and more particularly his nervous 
organism. The condition of the sense-organs, ot the 
brain, of the muscular system, and even of the lower 
vital organs, all serves to determine what we call the 
native idios 3 nicrasy or temperament of the individual. 

Special Heredity. It is common to say that these 
characteristics of the individual mind are determined 
to some extent by'heredity. Thus the members ol 
,ifrB.-o'^ra/?e or nationality, as the French, have certain 
in^tefited mental as well as physical traits in common. 
Still more plainly the members of one family are 
observed to have a certain mental as well as a bodily 
character in common. The play fif heredity is seen 
in a still more restricted form in the occasional trans- 

t 

mission of a definite kind of talent through generations 
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of a given family, as for example of musical talent in 
the Bach family.^ 

.Yet with the influence of heredity there goes ano¬ 
ther" principle which we may calf the tendency to 
individual variation. Variations up to the point of 
marked contrast occur in dhe same* family. Such 
contrasts may sometimes be only another illustration 
of the'* action of heredity, being what i^ known as a 
re,version to some earlier type of mental character. 
But this cannot be safely maintained in the majority 
of in'Stances. In the present sfage of our knowledge 
of the subject heredity only helps us to account for a 
comparatively few; among the host of peculiarities 
which*go to make up the natural basis of an individual 
character. ' 

Varieties of External Influence. The older psycho 
logy of Locke and his followers overlooked the effects 
of individual ‘ nature *. Modem writers are perhaps 
more liable to overlook the effects of ‘ nurture’. While 
accepting all that can be proved by observation re¬ 
specting the strength and persistence of original 
peculiarities of nature or temperament,, we must 
insist on the supplementary truth that differences in 
the surroundings, physical ahd sfill more' social, have 
a goed deal to do with the differences of ability and 
disposition that we find among individuals. -- 

The important thing to bear in mind here is that 
no two mdividuals ever come under the same influ¬ 
ence^. Bven twins have an unlike social environment 

4L 

> For fuller illustrations of such transmission of definite ability see Mr. 
F. Galton’a work, Bereditary Genius: c.j.. Prof. Th. Kibofs volume On 
Heredity. * ‘ 
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from the first. Their own mother is hardly likely to 
feel towards them, or to treat them in quite the 
same'way; and others show this divergence of feci- 
.ing and behaviour very much more. As life pro¬ 
gresses the sum of external influences serving. to 
differentiate inflividual 'character increases. The 
school, the place of business, the circle of friends, and 
so on, all helf) to give a peculiar stamp to the indi- 
• vidual mind. ' 

That even such slight differences in surroundings 
rauct produce an effect follows from psychological 
laws. The mind grows on what it assimilates. The 
linos of its growth will be to some extent pre-deter- 
mined by innate capabilities and tendencies; but these 
only broadly limit the pr6cess, they do not fix its pre¬ 
cise character. The particular ideas and connections 
of ideas formed, the intellectual habits fixed, the 
peculiar colouring of the feelings, and the special 
lines of the conducts will all be determined by the 
character of tiie surroundings.^ 

J 

Training of the Faculties. The subject of training is closely 
connected with the action of the social environment. All educa- 
tion or training is indeed the designed influence of society on the 
individual concentrated and reduced to a systematic form. The 

( * 1 - 
^■'^'A^ijnportance of original differences of intellectual aptitude and emo- 
tional disposition has just been insisted on with great force of argument by 
Gallon in his curious volnme, Inquiries into Human Faculty and its 
development See Nv/rture and Mature, p. 177$ &c. An illustiation of the 
strength and pertinacity of original tendencies is very clearly brought out in 
the History of TtoinSf p, 216 seq. Mr. Gallon takes cases of twins who were 
much alike and also of twins who were distinctly unlike, and he seeks to 
show that in both cases the final result is largely determined by nature and 
not by nurture.. Careful as the observation and the reasoning undoubtedly 
are here, it is possible that- Mr. Gallon hardly does justice to^ all the far- 
reaching influences of unlike early imx)ressiona. 
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training of a faculty meana the regular calling of it into activity 
by supplying the conditions of its exercise. This includes first of 
all i^he presentment of suitable materials. The powers of observa¬ 
tion, of memory, and ^o on, can only be called into activity by 
supplying materials, such as objects to be* inspected, words to b6 
comrAit^d to memory. To this must be added the application 
of a social stimulus in the shape of a motive to intellectual efibrt 
(concentration of mind), such as a promise of favour, or a threat of 
pdhishment. ^ 

Such training must clearly be based on aj^knowledge of the 
laws of mental development. Thus it has to conform to the great 
law of all growth that it is appropriate exercise which strengthens 
faculty. That is to say it will aim directly at calling forth' a 
faculty into its propel* mode of action by supplying materials and 
motives adapted to the sthge bf development reached at the thne. 
And hero it may be well to say that there shouki be an adequate 
but not excessive stimulation of the JFaculty. By adequate stimula¬ 
tion is meant an excitation of sufficient strength and variety to 
secure completeness of growth. By excessive stimulation is meant 
an amount of excitation which forces the activity to such a point 
as is unfavourable to growth. 

In the second place the" whole scheme of training should con¬ 
form to the natural order of developlnent of thB faculties. Those 
faculties which develop first must be exercised first. It is vain, 
for example, to try to cultivate the power of. abstraction before 
the powers of observation* (perception)# and imagination have 
reached a certain degree of strength. This self-evident proposi¬ 
tion is one of the best accepted principles In the medem theory of 
Education, though there is reason to apprehend that it is still fre¬ 
quently violated in practice. ^ 

Writers on psedagogics have sought to divide early life into 
periods distinguished by the predominance of certain faculties. 
Thus Beneke recognises four periods: (1) To about the end of the 
3rd year, the period of sense and instinct in which the child is 
mainly ehgrossod with external things: (2) To about the end of the 
7 th year, in which internal mental activity comes up to and balances 
external activity (sense-perception) : (3) To the end of the 14th year, 
in which inher activity becomes free of sense gains a distinct 
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.Lscendfincy over this: and (4) To the end of school life, in which 
the higher mental powers (thought) appear in fuller development. 
It is-obvious however that all such demarcations must be rough 
and inexact The process of development is at once too continuous 
and too complex to ^llow of such sharp divisions, though it may 
'be of great practical value to adopt them as rough contrivances. 

Once more, a iftethod of training based on scientific principles 
will aim not only at taking up .t faculty at the right moment, 
^ but also at cultivating it up to the proper point, and not beycad 
this. By this poiiit is meant the level which answers to its rank 
or value in the wliolo scale of faculties. Thus for example in 
training the memory or the imagination we should inquire into its 
precise imporhuice in relation to the attainment of knowledge and 
intellectual culture as a whole, and give to its* Exercise and develop- 
meni a proportionate amount of attention. 

Finally training in older to be adequate must he to some extent 
elastic adapting itself to the numerous dilferences among young 
minds. Up to a certain point .• common result, namely a typical 
completeness of development, will b( aimed at. It would not be 
well for example that any child however unimaginative should 
have his imagination wholly untrained. At the same time this 
typical plan of cultivation must he modified in detail. The 
greater the natiiral aptitude, the more economical the production 
of a given psychical result Hence it would he wasteful to give as 
much time and thought to the training of a had as of a good 
germ of faculty- Nor ()o the practical ends of life impose such a 
disagreeable task cn the teacher. Variety of individual develop¬ 
ment answers t'' the highly elaborated division of life-work which 
characterises civilisation 


APPENDIX. 

' For a fuller account of the nature and causes of mental deyelopment the 
reader is referred to Mr. Spencer’s Principles of Psychology^ especially VoL L, 
Parti III. and IV. A brief statement of the characteristics of development as 
bearing on the work of the teacher will be foi^d in Mr. Spencer’s Fssay, 
Ediication, Chap. II. The subject has also been discussed from an educa¬ 
tional point of view by Boneke, Erziehiingslehre, L, p- 101, &c., and by G. 
F. Pfistcrer, Pocdagogische PsycJiologie, § 2. 



CHAPTER IV, 

ATTENTION. 

% 

As we have seen, attention, though closely related to 
the active side of the mind and illustrating the laws 
oT volition, is a general condition of our mental 
opera-tions. We must therefore understand some¬ 
thing about this mode of ,activity and its laws at the 
outset. 

Definition of Attention. Attention may be roughly 
defined as the active self-direction of the mind to 
any object which presents itself to it at the moment.' 
It is somewhat the same *as ‘the mind’s ‘ conscious¬ 
ness ’ of what is present to it. The field of Con¬ 
sciousness however is wider than that of Attention. 
Consciousness admits of many 'degrees of distinctness. 
I may be very vaguely or indistinctly'conscious of 
some bodily sensation, of some haunting recollection, 
and so on. To»attend is to intensify consciousness 
by'concentrating or narrowing it on some "definite 
and restricted area. It is to force the mind or fcon- 
sciousness in a particular direction so as to make the 
obje'ets as distinct as possible. 


^ The idea of activity and effort is directly suggested by the etymology of 
the yrord^ad tendere, to stretch (sc. the mind)‘towards. 
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ITncoiiscious Psychical Activity. The question of the exact 
nature and range of those regions, of psychical life to which^we do 
not attend has given rise to much discussion. This domain has been 
vai'iously called the unconscious, sub-conscious, or obscure regiop of 
mental phenomena. Is therp a sphere of unconsdious psychical activity 
opt of all relation to ohr state of consciousness at the time? For 
example, do the impressions whicl\ we experienced years ago and which 
we are capable of reviving under particular circumstances exist now in 
this unconscious region? If we attempt to account for psychical 
phenomena solely by means of psychical processes, we seem, almost* 
compelled to resort to these ‘unconscious operations’.^ At the same 
time,* there are obvious*difficaltiea in this view. Thus it is said that 
talk of a mental phenomenon existing out of relation to our conscious 
life is a contradiction. • 

This difficulty is reduced if not removed by saying that there are 
degrees of consciousness; that'in addition to the region of our distinct 
consciqus life there is a vast region of .the ^ sub-conscious or faintly 
conscious. This domain consists of all those p3ychical elements which 
* enter into and colourHhe conscious state of the time, but whichrare not 
discriminated or distinguished. Thus there is at any one time a whole 
mass of organic sensation, the outcome op concomitant of the activity of 
the several organs of digestion, &c., which affects our state of mind 
(depressing or exalting), but which is not disentangled and resolved 
into its elements. 

Two.main questions arise as to the limits of this sub-conscious 
region. (1) How far does it pxtend in relation to the organism and its 
processes ? Do all lorganic proces&es modify it in some way ? (2) To 
what extent is it mbdified by past psychical activities ? Do things long 
forgotten yet capabk^ of being revived somehow affect the whole state of 
mind in the interval ? Without troubling ourselves about this difficult 
question we knay say that at’ any time there is a whole aggregate or 
complex of mental phenomena, sensations, impressions, thoughts, &c., 
most of which afe dbscure, transitory, and not distinguished. With this 
wide obscure region of th& sub-conscious, there stands contrasted the 
narrow, luminous region‘of the clearly conscious. An imj&ession 
must be presumed to be already present in the first or sub- 
consciop region before the mind by an effort of attention can draw it 
into'the second region. To adopt the metaphor of Wundt,^the whole 
mental region (conscious and sub-conscious) answers to the total field of 
view present to the eve in varying degrees of distinctness at any moment 
when the organ is fixed in a certain direction j; the latter regiofi, that 

« 

> If on the ot^er h^nd we seek to explain psychical processes by help of 
nervous processes we may Regard the hypothesis of unconscioos mental activit}’ 
as unnecessaiy. 
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of attention or clear consciousness, con'esponds to that narrow area of 
* perfect 'vision * on which the glance is fixed. [On the hypothesis of 
unconscious mental activity and of the relations of the region of 
attention*to that of consciousness as a whole, see Sir W. Hamilton 
Lectv/res on Metaphysics VoL I., Lect. XVIIL (cf. J. S. Mill’s Examina- 
,tion of Sir W, Hamiltons Philosophyj Chap., XV.); Q. H. Lewes, 
Phyncal Basis of Mindy Prob. III., CL IV.; Wundt, Physiol, Psycho* 
logiCy Vbl. II., 4« Abschnitt, 15 es Ci^., 1, 2; Bxentano, Psychologies 
2es Buch, 2®s Cap.] 

r» I 

As an active tension of mind attention is opposed 

to that relaxed state of mind in which there is no 

effort to fix itself on any particular object. Such 
0 

a state may be called one of diffuse consciousness.^ 
-Objects of Atfention. The phenomena of intellect 
emotion and will <may alike become directly or in¬ 
directly 
class of 

sights, sounds, &c., which make up objects of sense.® 
When the teacher talks about ‘attending' he com¬ 
monly means actively listening, or actively looking. 
In addition to external impiessions^ and objects, 
internal images, ideas and thoughts, may be attended 
to. Feelings of pleasure and pain- if not directly 
attended to, are so indirectly, throu^^h the fixing of 
the attention on the exciting cause of the feeling, 
whether an external object or an internal image. 
Finally we attend to our actions' when we fix, our 
minds closely on what we are about and more par¬ 
ticularly, on the result which we are immediately 
aiming at. 

% 

i If the expression is preferred it may be called scattered attention, but I 
think it best to reserve the term attention for the more palpable exertions of 
mental activity in definite directions. ^ 

° The reader will see presently that external impressions and objects differ 
from one another. Here they are alike spoken of as ‘ objects of attention’. 


objects of attention. The most conspicuous 
objects is that of external impressions, the 
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Effects of Attention. An act of attention serves 
to give greater force, vividness, and distinctness to 
its object. Thus an impression of sound becomes 
more forcible or impressive, and further has its thar- 
f.cter made more' definite, when we direct our . at¬ 
tention to it. A feeling of pleasure or pain is 
manifestly intensified when we attend to it, or its 
cause or con,ditions. A serious bodily injury ma!y 
hardly trouble our mind^ if through some exceptional 
excitement we are incapable of attending to it. Thus 
a seldier wounded in battle has sometimes hardly felt 
any pain at the moment. On the o-ther hand a very 
moderate sensation of discomfort, as an irritation of 
the skin, gro\Cs into something intensely disagree¬ 
able if the attention is'" fastened on the particular 
bodily locality affected. Finally our actions arc 
vigorous and precise in proportion to the amount of 
attention we give to them.^ 

Attention and Intellectual Operations. We may 
say then that^ attention enters as a constituent into 
all classes of • mental operation, and this cooperation 
of attention is specially conspicuous in the case of 
intellectual operations. The objects which present 
themselves' fo our senses are only clearly discrimi¬ 
nated one from the other, and classed as objects ot 
iftfen-and such a class, when we attend to them. So 
again present impressions only exercise their full 
force in calling up what is associated with them when 
we £eep them, before the mind by an act of attention. 

1 For fuller illustrations of these effects, see Dr. Carpenter’s MenUal Physio* 
logy^ Chap. IH The German reader may compare Fechner, ElcmmU der 
PsycJ^ophy^k^ II., p. 4^2* acj.; Lotze, M&UciniacbA § 432; 

Stumpf, Tonpaychalogie, § 4, p. 7^, &c. 
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Once more, all tliinking is clearly an active state of 
mind involving a voluntary fixing of the attention. 
We thus see that attention though a form of action 
or will stands in the closest relation to the intel- 
lectual processes. It may be described as the func¬ 
tion bf will in relation to knowing, the cooperation 
of the active side of mind in aiding, directing, and 
controlling the mechanism of intcllectj^ This being 
so it is desirable to single it out for consideration 
before entering on the exposition of intellect. 

V 

Nervous Concomitants of Attention. The fac'^ that attention is 
an ^act of the mind would suggest that its nervous concomitants are 
certain processes in thos^ moi.or centres which we know to be more 
especially concerned in movement or actionl This conjecture is borne 
out by the fact that the act of attention is commonly accompanied by 
muscular contractions. Among these are the muscular actions which 
subserve the intellectual operation, such as the fixing of the eye on an 
object or the turning of the ear in the direction of a sound. In addition 
to these there are other actions which constitute the characteristic 
expression of attention. Attention is commonly accompanied by a 
fixing of the eyes, head, ard whole body; and this fixity is main¬ 
tained by an act of will. In very.dost’ attention, as in trying to 
recall something, there are other bodily accompaniments such as the 
compression of the lips, frowning, and so on. Finally, in all close 
attention there is a feeling of tension or strain wh^ch Appears to indicate 
muscular effort. As Fechner-says, in looking steadfastly this feeling is 
referred to the eye, in listening closely, to the ea:> in trying to ‘think' 
or recollect, to the head or brain.' ^ , 

All this seems to imply that when we attend to an impression there 
goes forth a nerve-impulse from some of the hifjher motor centres in the 
brain. In order to adjust this.physiological h 3 rpothesis to the 
the intensification of sense-impressions (and representations of these) by 
attention, we have to suppose that thus current of nervous discharge has 
two branchi..s, one flowing outward to the muscles, the other inward to 
the sensory centres which are specially concerned in the impression of 
the mopient. Thus it is presumable that when attend to a visible 
object a stream of energy flows downwards from the motor centres, 
partly in the direction of the muscleS| and more particularly the ocular 

* Elemnie der Psycho-phyaik,, II., pp> 475, 476. 
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muscles which move the eye; and partly in that of the sensory centre 
which is concerned in the reception of visual impressions.^ 

'/^Extent of Attention Attention has already been 
defined as a focussing of the mind -for a given point, 
a concentrating of its activity from a diffused inatten¬ 
tive condition. All attention is thus in a measure 
concentration. But two acts of attention may-have 
unequal extent of object. Thus in looking at *a 
picture I may attend now to some small detail, now 
to the whole composition of the picture. So in 
listening to music I ‘may single out particular* note, 
or direct niy attentioD to the ensemble of notes 
making up a chord. 

It has been argued that strictly speaking w«i never 
attend to more than 0113 thing at the same instant 
and that when we seem to do so our attention really 
flits rapidly from one object to another. This seems 
clearly to be so in the case of disconnected objects, 
as when we try to listen to a conversation and write 
a letter at the same time. When however we attend 
to a number of connected impressions, parts of an 
object, or a collection of objects., such as a number of 
figures in a group, we seem capable of grasping the 
whole by an approximately simultaneous act of 
attention.* 

a« <Palfition of Extent to Force or Intensity. There 
is’a very important relation between the extent or 
area of object that we try to attend to at one moment 
and^the effective force of the act. This relation may 

^ See Wundt; Physioh Psychol.^ II., 16es Cap., 2, pp. 209, 210. 

^ On*the question how many objects tho attention can embrace at one 
time see Sir W/Hamuton’s*>£ec£t£m on Metaphysical XIIL, XIV* 
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be expressed as follows; AVhen an equal effort is 
made, the efiFective force of an act. of attention 
vjiries ’ inversely as the extent of object attended to. 
“*Plaribus intentus, minor eat ad singula sensus.” 
In other words, the more we comprehend or embrace' 
in lha act of attention the less penetrating will it be. 
The closest and most fruitful attention therefore im¬ 
plies the maximum of concentration. 

^ On what the degree of Attention depends. The 
amount of attention exerted at any time depends on 
two jchief circumstances (a) the quantity of active 
energy disposable at the time; (6) the strength of 
thb stimulus or fo^ce which excites the attention or 
rouses^it to action.'^ If there is great active energy a 
feeble stimulus will suffice Jbo bring about attention. 
The healthy vigorous child in the early part of the 
day has a superabundance of energy which shows 
itself in attention to small and comparatively unin¬ 
teresting matters. On the other hand a tired or 
weakly child requires a proportiourtcly powerful 
stimulus. ^ 

External and Internal Stimuli. The stimulus to an 
act of attention may be either something external 
connected with the object attended to, o’* something 
internal. An external stimulus consists of some inte¬ 
resting or striking feature in the object itself or /n its 
accofiapaniments, by reason of which the attention is 
said to -be attracted and arrested, such as the bril¬ 
liance of a light, or the strangeness of a sound. -• An 

interiial stimulus is a motive in the mind which 

« 

^ On the conditions of attention see Lotse, Med, g§ 42S, 429 ; 

Stumpfi 'Fonp$ychologie, § 4, p. 68, &c. 
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prompts it to put forth its attention in a particular 
direction, such as the desire of a child to please his 
teacher, or to gain a higher place in his class. 

Non-voluntary and Voluntary Attention. V{hGn 
the mind is acted 'upon by the mere force of the 
object presented, the act of attention is said be 
non-voluntary.^ It may also be called reflex (or auto¬ 
matic) because it bears a striking analogy to reflex 
movement, thkt is to say, movement following sensory 
‘stimulation without the intervention of a conscious 
purpose. On the other hand when we attend^ to a 
thing under the impulse of a desire, such as curiosity 
or a, wish to know about a thing, we are said to do so 
by an act of will, oi- voluntarily. These two modes 
of attention are very properly distinguished. As we 
shall see presently, we frequently mean by voluntary 
attention a direct opposition to the non-voluntary 
kind. The distinction is useful further as marking 
off roughly the earlier and later stage in the develop¬ 
ment of attention, fn early life non-voluntary atten¬ 
tion is predominant, in later life voluntary attention. 
Yet a moment’s' consideration will tell us that they 
are not absolutely distinct. They are both acts of the 
mind and h? ve certain common conditions, some of 
which have just been enumerated. And they will be 
found to blend and to shade off one into the other in 
our actual mental life.* 

Laws of Reflex Attention. As we have seen, the 


^ Tho term non-voluntary is preferred to involuntary as indicating the 
mere absence of Volition, and not opposition to will or ‘ unwillingness 

* Thd relation between the two forms of attention is clearly defined by 
Wundt Psychologir, Vol. IL, Csp. XV.> p. 211). 
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force of attention at any time depends in part on the 
vigour of body and mind and in part on the strength 
o£ the stimulus. Now (within the limits of fatigue 
already indicated) healthy children aece characterised by 
a considerable degree of activity, bodily and mental., 
As we shall see later on they do things ‘ spontaneously ’ 
or under the force of very slight stimuli. And the same 
remark" applies to the activity of attention. Young 
children spontaneously observe things, and evidently 
find pleasure in venting their energies in this way. 
This .being so, the nature of the particular stimulus 
present produces, an effect chiefly in determining the 
direction of th'e at^ntion at any time. We have to 
enquire into the precise characters of the stimulus 
which make it potent or attractive. A knowledge 
of these will supply us with what may be called laws 
of reflex attention. Since moreover voluntary atten¬ 
tion is always conditioned or limited by the condi¬ 
tions of reflex attention, these laws may be said to 
be laws of attention as a whole. ' ’ 

* Quantity of Stimulus. In the first place, then, it 
is evident that the attractive foi^e of a stimulus will 
vary as its quantity, and more particularly its degree, 
that is to say the intensity of tKe impression or the 
vividness of the mental image.' Thps a bright colour 
is a more potent stifnulus than a dull one, a vivid incuLai 
image than a faint one. One reason why it is easier in 
general tb attend to external impressions than to in¬ 
ternal mental images is that the former ^j*e more vivid. 

• • 

♦ 

^ As we shall sec presently, this holds good within certain limits only. 
If a stimnlus is very powerful the attention may be unaBle to adjust itself to 
it, and so be overpowered. " « 
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Quantity of stimulus must be taken to include not 
merely the degree, but also the duration of the stimu¬ 
lus, and the extent or size of the object. A feeble 
stimulus, such as the faint sound o,f a tapping at the 
door, may attract attention when prolonged for a 
certain time. One reason why it is difficult to Jittend 
to mental images is that they are often so fugitive. 
Similarly a large object in a scene, such as the moving 
shadow of a cloud, is more likely to attract the atten¬ 
tion than a very small and inconspicuous one.^ 

. Quality of Stimuflis. The attractive force ■ of a 
stimulus is dt'termined not simply by its quantity but 
also* by its quality, by its agreeable, disagreeable, or 
indifferent clirractef. Agreeable objects, that is to 
say, those which immed’.ately yield pleasure to the 
mind, such as beautiful colours or graceful forms, are 
as such fitted to arrest the attention. Powerful 


stimuli, such as a bright light or a loud sound (if not 
fatiguing) are as a rule pleasaAt. But the pleasure 
resulting from a stimulus may not be connected with 
its mere strength. A soft note, if very sweet, may 
act as a powerful attraction. pleasure again may 
be reflecte<jl on to the object by association. Children’s 
attention is powerfully riveted by the signs of coming 
pleasure, by objects^ which excite hope and pleasurable 
anticipation. It is not, however,' merely agreeable 
o]f pleasant objects which arrest the attention. The 
opposite kind of effect, though less common,- perhaps. 


deserves to be mentioned. Any object which excites 
terror, horror, and so on, acts as a powerful stimulus to 


« 

' A fuller discussion of the quantitative aspects of sense-impressious, will 
bcp found later on. 
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the attention with children as well as with adults. In 
contradistinction to these, indifierent objects, that is to 
say, those which affect the mind neither pleasurably 
nor gainfully, commonly fail to arfest the attention. 

fact that a distinctly painful^ sight, such as that of a wounded 
man, can fascinate the attentioiii suggests tha^ all impressions and 
thoughts having any accompaniment of feeling or ‘emotional tone,’ 
vhether^pleasurahle or painful, are on that account more potent stimuli 
to the attention. It appears, indeed, as if such an* accompaniment of 
fe^ng gave greater persistence and awakening«force to the stimulus. 
We all know the teasing effect of some disagreeable recollection, as tliat 
we ouj^ht to be keeping som*e engagement at the moment From the 
principle of reflex attention we must distinguish the law of volrAitary 
attention, that the u^ind seeks to retail! before it «vhat is pleasurable, 
and to banish what is painful^ . 

^ • * 

-''^ttfention and Interest. The word'*interest* may 
be used in a wide sense &,s including the effect of 
impressions generally in rousing the attention. In 
this sense the familiar saying, ‘ we attend to what 
interests us,’ is a perfectly tautological expression. 
More usually the term refers te the rousing effect of 
an object through the medium of feeling. We are 
interested in a thing when we are affected by it either 
pleasurably or painfully. In the first case we call 
our interest a pleasurable one, in the* second, a painful 
one. In a peculiar manner those things are interesting 
to us,'or awaken pur interest, whioii answer to, gr are 
connected with, our particular sensibilities, tastes, and ' 
related habits of thought. Thus a conceited person 
is specially interested in any talk, flattering or other¬ 
wise, . about himself; a person with artistic taste is 
specially interested in objects of beauty, and so on. 
The objects which interest a person thus serve as an 
index of clue to his customary and 'dominant feeKugs 
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and tastes. While, however, anything which touches 
us bn the sidb of feeling,, whether pleasantly ot un¬ 
pleasantly, is said to be interesting, the term interest 
usually refers more "particularly to the attractive force 

of pleasurable impressions. 

■ • 

This special reference of the word ‘interest’ to what is pleasurable 
points to the superior* importance of voluntary attention, and to the 
fact that reflex att<yition easily passes into the higher form. ’A thing 
which fully interests u% excites the will to a deliberate concentration of 
tjhe attention with a view either to prolong or gain some pleasure or 
satisfaction, or to get rid of or avert some pain. And since the positive 
end Qf voluntary action is pleasure or happiness, the term ii^terest 
naturally comes to*j)oint to those objects and related activities which 
are immediate sources of enjoyment, or which are connected with, or 
have albearing on,jtlieBe. Our ‘interests,^' siKi; as our home, business, 
country, favourite art, are the great and permanent soiu'cea of our 
happiness. 

Absolute and Relative Innpressiveness. The quan¬ 
tity and quality of an object, as just defined, may be 
said to make up its absolute impressiveness. From 
this may be distinguished its relative impressiveness, 
that is to say force which it owes to its relation 
to other objects which have preceded it, and to the 
pre-existing condition.of the attention. 

Change of Stimulus. Any stimulus will exert a 
greater effect *on the attention in proportion as the 
degree of change introduced into the mental state of 
the nibTnent increases. All change, contrast, or tran¬ 
sition of mind from one state to another acts as a 
kind of rousing shock. The sudden introduction of a 
sound into the stillness of a country retreat acts as a 
potent stimulus to the attention. Similarly a succes¬ 
sion of‘very dissimilar sounds, as that of a thin shrill 
voice on those of a deep rich one, is certain to arouse 
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the attention. Moving objects, especially if the move¬ 
ment has a certain degree of rapidity, are powerful 
qjtiniuli because they involve a continual change of 
stimulation. The more sudden the change, the greater 
the awakening effect. 

He other side of this truth is seen in the fact that 
one* and the same stimulus if prolonged loses its force, 
*and soon ceases to exert any effect on the attention. 
The new picture or piece of furniture, which on its 
introduction excited the liveliest attention, soon takes 
its place among the familiar add unnoticed objeqts of 
our environment. 

Change of limprpssidn and Mental Life. It ha9 been 
said by Hobbes and others that continual change of 
impression is necessary to mental life. We are only 
conscious of an impression {e.g., a sound) when we 
pass to it from an unlike impression. An unvarying 
sound does not affect us at all.^ This is to some 
extent a consequenefe of the lajvs of our nervous or¬ 
ganism. The nervous structures gfo\f fatigued after 
prolonged activity, and this shows itself in diminished 
vigour of mental operation. It seems to be still more 
directly connected with the laws t)f attention. A 
certain frequency of transition* from *one object to 
another is a condition of menthl vxilcefulness. The 
attention of a healthy and vigorous child is continually, 
changing its direction. The introduction of a fresh 
object Into the room« the giving forth of a fresh sound 
at once carries off its attention. 

« 

^ Hobbes said to feel always the same thing and not to feel at all comes 
to the same thing. Professor Bain calls this principle of change the Law oj 
Relaiivityp See his 8emta md Intellect, Introdhction, Chap, 1., 6. ^ ^ 
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/ Effect of Novelty. The amount of change involved 
in a stimulus may be estimated in relation not merely 
to the preceding stimulus, but to a number of past 
impressions. This determines the degree of novelty 
or unfamiliarity of the stimulus. What is oft recur¬ 
ring and familiar, as for example the stroke of a 
clock, produces little effect on the attention. A soUnd 
much less powerful than that of a good-sized clock, 
•provided it were‘of a wholly unfamiliar sort, would 
certainly arrest the attention. 

/ Familiarity and Interest. While it is thus certain 
that novel sights and' sounds, as sach, strike the 
attention momentarilv, it does noti follow that mere 
novelty will succeed in holding the mind. As ‘Volk- 
mann observes, the absolutely new does not chain 
the attention. In order to effect this result an 
object must possess, over and above the superficial 
quality of novelty, the deeper attribute of interesting¬ 
ness. Now, as we have seen, a thing interests us 
when it touches our feelings, and this it can only do 
by linking itself on somehow to our recurring and 
habitual trains of imagery and thought. A good part 
of our interest in things (more particularly our intel¬ 
lectual interest) is connected with the fact of their 
intelligibility. Toi one who knows nothing of me- 
"chanics the complicated moveihents of a machine are 
apt to be a tedious spectacle. We see with interest 
and enjoyment what we are prepared to see by 
previous experience and knowledge. Hence the^very 
circumstance^of familiarity will sometimes constitute 
a source of interest. If, for example, we happen to 
’ overhear a person ■speak in an unknown language and 
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suddenly catch a familiar English word, our attention 
is instantly excited.^ 

^ 'Adiustment of Attention. What has been said above respecting 
the e^ct of change op contrast on attention must be qualified by a refer- 
ence to another set of conditions. If impressions or thoughts succeed , 
one inather at a very rapid rate the att^iution is unable to fix itself on 
each member of the series.® Again when any sudden and powerful 
impiesSion occurs we experience a momentary confusion. The atten- 
tien is ovi^rpowered, and a short period is necessary for its recuperation. 
These and other facts go to show that there is a process'of accommodation 
or .adjustment of attention to its objects, wliit^ process occupies a 
certain time. Only when this process of adjustment is completed does 
an impression or idea become distinct in consciousness, 
v/ On Vhat Facility of Adjustment depends. The time reqifired 
for this adjustment is^nut the same in all cases. It depends partly on 
the*character and more particujjirly the force or intensity of the ybject 
itself. Very powerful in^uessions in geuerpj require a greater effort of 
adjustmetit than moderate ones. Very feeble ouC's require a greater 
effort, too, but for another reason, na^iely in order to raise them above 
the limit of distinct consciousness Hence impressions of moderate or 
average intensity are in general more easily or rapidly seized by the 
miiicl than those of very great or very little force. 

^ The relation of familiarity to interest is well brought out by Vollcmann 
(Lchrhuch der PsyckologiCy Vol. II., pp. ip9-2(/0). He seems, however, to go 
too far when he defines interest as the relation o^ an^^mpression or idea 
{” Vorstellung”) to the ruling cluster or aggregate of ideas of the individual 
(''des Ich"). A natural phenomenon or a new sayin^^ will often interest 
us (intellectually) by its appar<tnt contradictipn of a known truth, exciting 
in our minds an intense curiosity ; and again, whrjt is grotesque seems to 
interest us (aesthetically) by its incongmity li^ith our custbinary modes of 
thought * * 

® When, however, the same fugitive imprt^sions or thoughts recur at 
rapid in^rvals the attentipn is stimulated. We dften catch ourselves hear¬ 
ing the second or third stroke of a clock, though we failed to hear the first. 
Similarly a thought (e.y., the recollection that we ought to be going some¬ 
where) may|>as8 fugitivoly through the mind again and agayi without exciting 
attention, but at last arrest notice by its insistance. This may be explained 
in a variety of ways. It is possible (1) that the repetitibn of a sound, each as 
the^tapivng at the door, greatly increases the chance of a coincidence between 
a disengaged state of the attention and the presence of the stimulus; or (2) 
that by an accumulation of the traces of the successive sounds the stimulus 
gains in force ; or (3) that it allows of a series of partial at^ustments of the 
attention wkich (by accumulation) terminate in a* complete aib’uBtment , . 
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In the second place the time of adjustment is affected by the pre¬ 
ceding state and direction of activity of the attention. In a state of 
lethargy or inattentiveness, a gceater force of stimulus is needed to 
arouse the attention. This is illustrated in all somnolent states of 
mind. Again preoccuj^ation of mind is unfavourable to attention. 
^10/hen the attention is directed into a particdiar quarter A, a greater 
4 effort is needed to direct it into a new quarter B. 

On the other hajid the process of adjustment of attention to an 
impression or thought may be greatly aided by the preceding mode of 
activity of the attention. A state of mental wakefulness is feivour- 
able to attention generally. After attending to a number of sights 
or sounds the mtnd is more or less ou tlie alert for new impressions. 
Not only so the speSial direction of attention at any moment may 
favour the adjustment of it at the next moment. In other words the 
direction of attention to «an object A will under certain circum- 
stan*bes facilitate the direction of it to a second object B. In order 
that this should ta]tpen there must be a certain relation between A 
and 

Continuity tr Smoothness of transition. These circumstances 
may be roughly divided into two relations; (a) similarity Ijfctween A 
and B; and (b) connectedness between them. By connectedness is here 
meant that A and B have previously followed one anotlier. When 
either of these circumstances is present in a marked degree we liave the 
peculiar eO'ect of a smooth transition of mind, or a continuous flow of 
impressions or thoughts. Let us look at the action of each of these 
circumstances apart. 

Effect of Similarity. 4T0 begin with after throwing the attention 
into any region of impression or experience, there is a tendency to go 
on attending in tiie same direction. When occupied with sight, as in 
scanning the feat>ires of a landscape, our attention is more easily excited 
by a new visual impressiop ihe flight of a hii*d) than by one of 
another order, as a s'>und or smell. Similarly after carrying on a train 
of internal tlibught for some time the attention tends to persist in this 
line. A new' idea will then engage the attention more readily than a 
new external impression. * ^ 

WTien the similarity becomes more marked the effect on adjustment 
is still more apparent. If two successive impressionB or two thoughts 
A and B are partially like, the preceding adjustment to A facilitates 
the adjustment to B. In this way .smootimess of transition is given 
to the movement from A to B. Instances of this effect may be found 

o 

1 This has been shown in an interesting wjy by experiment. Wundt 
found that the attention to a sound-signal was disturbed leas by a homo¬ 
geneous impression, m a noise, than by a heterogeneous one, as a visual im- 
picssion, Physiologischc Psychologies Vol. IT., Cap 16, § 2, p. 344- 
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in the rapidity with which we can turn the attention from any one 
word, musical note, or face, to another.^ 

Again^ when there is no similarity in the quality of the impres¬ 
sions, their resemblance in the time of recurrence greatly aids the 
proTiesj of adjustment, and gives smoothness oJl transition. Hence the 
peculiar effect of all rd|pilar sequences of sounds, visible movements, 
the measure and rhythm of verse, melody, and dance. Such periodic , 
recunemces exactly answer to the cond/itions of repdy and easy adjust¬ 
ment. The mind in this case falls into the way of adjusting itself at 
regularly recurring intervals.^ 

* Connection between Impressions. Let us now glance at the second 


great circumstance favourable to smoothness of transition. The move¬ 
ment of the attention from one impression to another is greatly aided 
by previous successions of the two. Thus we can transfer attention 
easily and rapidly from one note of a familiar tune, or one movement of 
a familiar dance, to the succeeding member of tbe series. The fact Uiat 
B has frequently followed A before, prepares the minfl for the recei)tion 


of B when A agaiA presents i^sel£ Attention adjusts itself easily in 
this case because it moves along the accustomed patii Jh —B.® 

Expectant Attention. When the udjustmenr of attention com¬ 


pletes itself before the presentation </ the impression, it may be said 
to be pre-adjusted. This is illustrated in wliat we call anticipation or 
expectation. Whenever the mind is able to look onward and anticipate 
a coming impression the attention accommodates itself beforehand. The 


consequence is, as has been proved by experiment, a shortening of the 
process of reception and recognition. This expectation may be of 
different degrees of perfection. Thus we may know only the time of 
the impression, but not its nature, in listcninj^ to ♦a new poem or a 
new musical composition we anticipate the succeeding sounds in their 
regular recurrence. This anticipation of a ii(‘w iippr«fasion (or series of 
impressions) after a regular interval is a condition of the pleasurable 
effect of an orderly rhythmic sequence of sounds ot sights* The mind 
not only adjusts itself to each new impressio^^t but has a continual satis¬ 
faction of nascent expectation. * 


* The peculiar effect of gradation in colours, &c., illustrates this effect of 
smoothness at its maximum. 

® Not all regular successions are equally favourable to adjustment. The 
attention adjusts itself to a moderate sequence more easily than to a very 
npid one, or to a very slow one. 

/ * Jhe rreader will notice that the three conditions of attention now 


specified, change or contras^,, similarity, and connectedness., answer to the 
presumably fundamental modes of intellectual activity, discrimination, 
assimilation, and grouping or synthesis. This fact brings out the radical 
unity of inteHect and attention. • 
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Expectfition, in the ordinary sense, involves an anticipation of the 
nature or quality, and not merely of the point of time of the impression. 
This again may be of various degrees of distinctness or completeness. 

I may have a vague anticipation of the words a person will utter ©n a i 
particular occasion, e.g.^ in response to a toast Such indefinite antici- 
. ^tion facilitates the reception of an impression. In other cases the 
mind may be able to* distinctly forecast what is coming. Thus J may 
distinctly anticipate^ an event, the sound of a gun after s^ing the 
smoke. When this anticipation of the precise quality of an impression 
is supplemented by f^e prevision of the point of time of its appearance, 
the preparation or preadjustment of attention may be said to' be 
perfect. ^ * 

It is to be added lhat this preadjustment of attention, like the oom- 
pleted act of attention itself, may have^its stimulus or excitant in some 
feature of the object, or w some motive in the mind. In. looking 
forward to an exciting event, such as the upward rush of a rocket, or 
the outburst of sound from an orchestra, our it^inds are kept strung in 
the ^attitude of expectancy by the exciting character of the mental 
image. On the "other hand, when a child kt the beginning of a class 
*eBSon puts himself in an attitude of expectancy in ordei to avoid 
censure, or from some other simHar motive, he may be said to nerform 
a voluntary act of preadjustuienL 

• 

^ The effects of such preadjustment of attention on the rapidity of the 
process of perception have been measured by a number of physiologists. The 
metho'd consists in estimating by a delicate chronometric apparatus the 
interval between the ^ccurrehce of the stimulation of a sense organ and that 
of a volitional reaction. The person experimented on receives a signal, 
hears a sound, at a particular moment which can be estimated with great 
exactness, and then records by a movement of the hand the precise moment 
of the impression. The whqJe period between the happening of the sensory 
stimulation and the axecution of the movement is known as the ‘ reaction 
timeThis time is dividei] into stages: (1) that occupied by the transference 
of the nervous excitation from the {leriphery to the centres; (2) that involved in 
the modification of consciousness; (3) that necessary to apperception or distinct 
apprehension by a direction of the attention; (4) thjit taken up by the volitional 
process; and finally (5) that required for the propagation of the motor excitation 
from the centres to the muscles. By varying the external conditions, as by 
letMng the subject know, or leaving him in ignorance of, the quality of the 
impression, or the exact time of its occurrence, or both, this period is modified. 
Every circumstance aiding the preadjustment of the attention shortens it, while 
every circumstance hindering this lengthens it. Hence the fluctuations are 
regarded as duq to variations in the period of apperception, [For a fuller 
account, of these experiments as given and interpreted by Wundt, see his 
Physiologisch^ Psijchuiogio^ II., Cap, 10. I gave a brief account of them in 
Vol. L (1876), pg 36-42.1 
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Mechanism of Reflex Attention. Under ordinary 
circumstances the attention is solicited in a number, 
of directions simultaneously. Provided there is the 
necessai^r activity of mind, the attention will be 
drawn in a direction determined by, the foregoing 
considerations. Speaking roughly one piay describe 
what takes place as a sort of struggle for existence 
^amoBg stimuli, in which the greatest, ’ the most in¬ 
teresting, or the most novel survives. ^ At the same 
time’each survival is but momentary, it being of the 
very nature of reflex attention to be easily drawn off 
by new stimuli. ^ , 

IntSrvention of*Will^' Vgluntary Attention. By the 

intervention of the will, the corriparatiy^ly simple 
mechanism here described is greatly modified. Voli¬ 
tion supplements the forces of reflex attention by 
other fforces, so complicating the whole process. It 
supplies internal motives which may counteract the 
effect of external stimuli. Through an exertion of 
will the mind is able to choose* the quarter to which 
to direct its glance, and is no longer at the mercy of 
the most powerful external forces. If reflex attention 
is likened to the process of natural selection, voluntary 
attention may be likened to the pl-occss ®f ■ artificial 
selection, by which man’s will is able to single out 
particular varieties 6f animal or plant for his own 
special purposes. 

v/ Function* of the Will in Attention. It is important 
to understand the precise scope of the will’s action 
in attention. What is called voluntary attention is 
not a wholly new phase of the process. After the 
action of the will has supervened the forces of non- 
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voluntary attention continue to be active as ten- 
dencies. And the range of the "wiirs action is limited 
by these. Thus the student most practised in 
abstraction could not resist the allurement of a 
beautiful melody sung within his hearing. 

Again, though we can undoubtedly (within certain 
limits) direct our attention in this or that quarter at 
will, we have not the power to keep our attention 
closely fixed on any object which we (or somebody 
else for us) may happen ,to select. Something 
fiirther is necessary to that lively interaction of 
mind and object which we call a* state of attention; 
ahd this is interest. By an acti, of will I may resolve 
to turn my 'attention to something, say a passage in 
a book. But if after this preliminary process of 
adjustment of the mental eye, the object opens up no 
interesting phase, all the willing in the world will 
not produce a calm settled state of concentration. 
The will introduces mind and' object: it cannot force 
an attachment between them. No compulsion of a 
teacher evnr succeeded in making a young mind 
cordially embrace and appropriate by an act of con¬ 
centration an unsuitable, and therefore uninteresting 
subject. ' We thus sfee that voluntary attention is 
not removed fijorn the sway of interest. What the 
will does is to determine the kind of interest which 
^hall prevail at the moment. This is cfifectcd by the 
initial determination to bend the mind in this or that 
direction. After this first stage of determin^ition the 

1 Experience itself soon teaches us that it ia not possible to concentrate 
our attention witli any degree of strength we choose, on any object we choose.” 
'(^'^altz, L^huck d£f FrychoUgU, p. 639), 
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action of the will is (commonly) confined to keeping 
the attention fixed on an object which is found to 
yield a pleasurable interest. ^ 

The “interest which thus finally secures a prolonged 

attention may first disclose itself after the execution 

of the Voluntary act. Thus a "pupil upon fixing his 

attention on what seems at first an uninviting subject 

of study may find his thoughts gradually attracted 

and chained. In many cases the interest has its 

starting point in the very motive which underlies 

the voluntary act. When any object bears on some 

strongly desired end, it becomes, on that account, 

invested with ad associated or retteoted interest. By 

regarding it as a means to some otjcct oi^ desire we 

draw it for the time within the circle of interesting 

things. Thus a child who has reason to anticipate 

his pjirent’s or teacher’s commendation or disapproval 

takes a lively interest in the otherwise but little 

interesting movements bf his features. But in order 

to the full realisation of this result, the - relation of 

means to end must be a natural one, and not one 

«• 

artificially imposed. A school-boy hardly takes a 
(pleasurable) interest in a piece of task work just 
because the completion of it is Been to be a condition 
of enjoying some eagerly desired game. 

Laws of Voluntary Attention. It has been remarked 
above that the degree of attention exerted in any case, 
depends partly on the force of the stimulus, and 

^ Yolkmann distinguislies Ktween a staU of attention (Aufmerksamkeit) 
and the voluntary a/dt of attending (Aufmerken). In the so-called voluntary 
attention the state is preceded (and accompanied) by the acc. (See Ldhrbu^ 
der Psychologic, Vol. II., p. 198), 
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partly on the vigour of mind and body at the time. 
In the case of voluntary attention the initial stimulus 
is some internal motive. We may say then that the 
stronger the motive brought to bear (the degree of 
active vigour being supposed to be unaltered), the 
more energetic (within certain limits) the act of atten¬ 
tion. The child will be prepared to concentrate more 
activity of mind upon an object, such as the lesson 
he is getting np, when he has a powerful inducement 
to do so. 

r 

Effort of Attention. It must, however, be remem¬ 
bered that in voluixtary attention the effective force 
of an act of attention, as measured by the added 
clearness 'ind distinctness vihich it gives to the 
object, is not exactly proportionate to the quantity of 
active energy expended. Voluntary attention com¬ 
monly involves, especially in its early stages, and 
before habit assists, an effort. Eeflex attention is a 
natural and easy attitude, voluntary attention is by 
comparison ail artificial and constrained one. The 
difficulty may be due to the nature of the object, 
e.g., its faintness, or to the presence of obstructive 
solicitations in other directions. The overcoming 
of any such obstacle necessitates an effort which 
wiU be greater when there is fatigue or a falling off 
in vigour. The effective force'of the act of atten¬ 
tion is what remains over when the difficulty is 
overcome. Now an effort is something disagree¬ 
able, and consequently will only be faced when 
there is a proportionate strength of motive present. 
We see then that when the exertion of attention 

j 

ig difficult or ...laborious, a stronger force-, of motive 
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must be brought to bear in order to secure the 
desired result.^ 

.’/growth of Attention: Early Stage. As has been 
observed the early, form of attention is the reflex or 
non-voluntary. By frequent exercises of its activity 
in rcsjfonse to external stimuli 'the faculty of attention 
attains a certain degree of strength independently 
of‘any aid from the will. After a certain number 
of exercises, less powerful stimuli , suffice, in the 
absence of more powerful ones, to call forth attention. 
Thus by directing his attention 4 gain and again ,to 
bright objects, as.the candle, the infant .is preparing 
to (firect it (stilf non^voluntarily) to the mother’s face, 
his haiuls, &c., when these objects happen to come 
into the field of view. With*the progress of life, too, 
many things at first indifferent acquire an interest. 
Thus the accompaniments of what is intrinsically 
interesting would acquire (according to the principle 
of association) a borrowed or derived interest. ’ In 
this way the infant tends to watch the preparation 
of his food and his bath; the boy comes to take an 
interest in the construction of ^is kite, and so on. 
Not only so, the range of interesting objects would 
be greatly extended by the> development of new 
feelings^ such as self-esteem, affccl;i9n, and the sense 
of the grotesque. ’ 

'v' Development of Power of Controlling the Attention. 
While this exercise of the power of attention in the 


* Of course this process jf overcoming difficulty has its limits. Mental 
exertions cannot, any more than bodily, exceed available (luantity of 
energ^*^ of the individual at the time. As this point is approach^, a larger 
and larger increase of motive force seems to be necessary. 


« 4 
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reflex form is thus going on, the child’s will is 
developing. • The transition from the earlier to the 
later process of attention may perhaps be found in 
the continued gazing at an agreeable object- such 
as a brightly coloured toy or picture, held before the 
eye. When the child filiding that a thing gives It plea¬ 
sure, begins to persist in the act of attention through 
a vague anticipation of further pleasure, he may'be 
said to be exercising the germ of his voluntary 
power. A more distinctly marked development of 
wijl-powcr is manifested in the attitude of expecta¬ 
tion, From a ver^ early period of life the will 
begins to manifest itself in a deliberate exploring or 
looking out tor objects.^ By such successive exercises 
the activity of attention is little by little brought 
under perfect control. Although the full under¬ 
standing of this process presupposes a knowledge of 
the growth of will as a whole, we may be able to 
anticipate to some extent, and indicate the main lines 
of this progress. 


The grovjth of voluntary attention means a con¬ 
tinual reduction of the dilGPculty of attending to 
objects. The law that exercise strengthens faculty 
applies to attention! AYhat is first done with labour 


and sense of difficulty is, with repetition and practice, 
done more and more easily. At the same time more 
apd more difficult tasks become possible. The growth 


of attention may be best treated by distinguishing 

t 


* Professor Preyfer says that the child begins to explore the field of^vision 
in search of objects before the end of the third month. {Die SeeUd^ Kvndas^ 
p. 33). ’ He puts the first appearance of volition, properly so called, a month 
or two later. This suggests that the simple action here spoken of is a tranai*' 
tion from the refiex to tne voluntary form of attention. 
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between the several forms in which this progressive 
mastery of difficulty manifests itself. 

’Attention to the Unimpressive. Voluntary atten¬ 
tion *is obviously a going beyond the range of 
povjierful and directly interesting stimuli, and an 
embracing of a wider circle of comparatively unim¬ 
pressive and only indirectly interesting objects. The 
progress of attention can be measured under this 
aspect. The child learns gradually to fix with his eye 
the less striking, prominent, and attractive objects and 
events of the world in which he lives. Each succes¬ 
sive direction of the attention makes subsequent 
directions easier, and the growth of minji as a wnolo 
implies* the constant addition of new motives to 
attention. In this way each of us gradually acquires 
the power of turning his attention at will in this or 
that direction as occasion arises. It must be remem¬ 
bered, however, that in every case this widening of 
the area of attention' goes on 'pari passu with the 
expansion of our interests. • 

Of the motives or interests which aid in this expan¬ 
sion of the field of attention the widest in the range of 
its influence is the intellectual impulse of curiosity, or 
the desire to inspect and understand things. Under 
the influence of this motive the student of science learns 
to direct his attention to the most inconspicuous and 
fugitive of phenomena. When this curiosity is wide 
and impartial, embracing all kinds of subject-matter, 
we have the versatile mind, ever ready to turn its 
attention in a new and unexplored quarter.. 

Resistance to Stimuli. A voluntary .^control of the 
attention involves, in the second plhce, the ability to 
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resist the solicitations of powerful stimuli. Volun- 
tatily to turn’ the mind to a thing is to exclude what 
is irrelevant and distracting. This power of resistance 
has of course in 6very case its limits. Nobody can 
»withstand the disturbing force of a sudden explosion. 
But the capability of resisting such distractions'varies 
considerably, arid is greatly improved by practice. 
The child finds it hard at first not to look out of tlie 
window when bearing a lesson. By and by he will 
be able to fix his mind on his .lesson even when some 
amount of disturbin'g noise is present. The highest 
attainment ofi this po^er is seen in the student whose 
mind is not ^appreciably afiec-ted*,by external imiires- 
sions, being directed inwardly in reflection on its 
own ideas. Here again a fairly accurate measure 
of attentive power may be obtained by noting the 
strength of stimulus, e.g., disturbing sounds, which is 
overcome. 


Keeping the Attention Fixed. ’’ Another aspect under 
which the gtowth of attention may be estimated is 
the ability <to detain objects before the mind. As 
we have seen, relief attention is for the most part 
a process o,f flitting from object to object. We found 
indeed that 'even here «there is a force at work which 


tends to counteract* the impulse to skip from one thing 
to another. But this would not of'itself carry us very 
faj:. ‘ It is only as the attention comes under the 
control of the will that it shows any cohsiderable 
measure of persistence. To attend to a tiling volun¬ 
tarily means commonly to keep the mind dwelling on 
it. Here again we have to recognise the existence of 
cestaiu limits in aVery case. Nobody can fi» his mind 
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on one and the same objec^ for an indefinite time.' 
When once the fresh interest of a thing is exhausted 
»a further fixing of the attention costs more and more 
effort.’ When this* stage is reached the mind soon 
wearies of the prolonged exertion, and attention flags 
in spite of the utmost effort, feut the limit of fitigue 
is pushed further off as the will develops and tlie act 
of attention becomes more easy. 

Concentration. The power of susfciined attention 
grows with the ability to resist distractions and 
solicitations. The two capabilities are thus very 
closely connected" with one another, aTad are both 
included in the term* Coheentration. To concentrate 
the mind is to fix it persistently on an oDjoct or, group 
of objects, resolutely excluding from the mental 
view all irrelevant objects. The great field for the 
early exercises of such concentration is action. • When 
the child vrants to do something, as open a box, or 
build a pile of bricks,‘the strong, desire for the end 
secures a prolonged effort of attention. *,The scholar 
patiently poring over a mutilated passage in an ancient 
MS., to the neglect of his appetite, or the naturalist 
patiently observing the movements of insects or of 
plants, indifferent to cold and wet, illustrates a liigh 
power of prolonged concentration. ‘ ^ person’s power 

I 

1 Strictly speaking, what is often called attending to one thing, is tbe 
following of Si series of connected iiuprcs^ious or ideas, and involves a con¬ 
tinual renewal and deepening of interest. This remark applies to such 
occupations as listening to, or reading a scientific exposition, witnessing a 
dramatic ^ectacle, and so on. And oven a prolonged attention to a small 
material object, as a coin, or ft flower, involves a continual transition of mind 
>om one aspect to anotlier, one set of suggestions to another. Hence it 
would be more con-ectly described as making the object tfie cmirc of attention 
the point from wliich it sets out and to which it coiitifiually reverts 
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of attention may be conveniently measured by tbe 
degree of persistence attained. 

Concentration and Genius. It has often been'^said 
that great intellectual power turns on the ability to 
concentrate the attention. Newton based his iatel- 
lectual superiority on this circumstance. Helvetius 
observed that genius is nothing but a continued atten¬ 
tion.^ A proposition about which there is so general 
an agreement among those who ought to know may 
be safely accepted as expressing a truth. Attention is 
a condition of all intellectual achievement, and a good 

? . .e ® 

power of prolonged concentration is nndoubtcdl)" in¬ 
dispensable to first-rate achievement in any direction. 
The discoverers of now knowledge have always been 
distinguished by an unusual degree of pertinacity in 
brooding over a subject, and in following out trains 
of tho’.ight in this and that direction till the required 
explanation of fact, reconciliation of apparent contra¬ 
dictions, and ^0 on, was found. But though these 
sayings undoubtedly embody an important truth, 
they only contain a part of the. whole truth. No 
amount -of atjenti6u simply will constitute intel¬ 
lectual brillip,nce. :This depends on the possession of 
the intellectual functions (disc;rimination, &c.) in an 
exceptionally peffect form. . On tfie other hand good 
intojlectual powers when aided by a comj^aratively 
sVnall power of prolonged attention, may render their 
possessor quick and intelligent. 

v Grasp of Attention. It has already been remarked 

. * 

* For similar ulteraocos by other authorities, soe Sir W. Hamilton’s Lcc~ 
Urns on Metaphysics) VoL I., p. &c. Among more recent eminent nieu, 
FSii-atlay may bo instarfced as testifying to the same etfect. Catflyle's deliver¬ 
ances on this head are too well known to need (quotation. 
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that our power of simultaneous attention is exceed¬ 
ingly Hmited. If we try to embrace a number of 
objects in a glance of attention they are not clearly 
seized and apprehended. We may however pass the 
attgation so rapidly over a number of details as to 
approximate to a simultaneous grasp' of the whole. 
In this way the eye can take in the proportions of a 
building, and the ear take in the rhythmical successions 
of jiotes. The growth of voluntary attention includes 
an increase of power in this direction. A teacher 
learns to keep his eye on all members of his class, a 
chel d’orchestre lais ears on all the different groups of 
instruments. The .‘acquirement of certain arts,* us 
playing the organ, implies a high degree of this power. 
In proportion as this power* of taking in rapidly a 
number of facts or details grows, will the perceptions 
advance in complexity, and also the comparison of 
object with object, idea with idea, be facilitated. 

Transition of Attention. Somewhat akin to the 
power of carrying the attention quickly o\ier a number 
of connected details, is the capability of«i;ransferring 
it from one thing to another and, disconnected thing. 
The growth of voluntary attention includes an in- 
(‘reasing facility in turning the mind froih one subject 
of study to another, or from one* matter of business 
to another. Its highest form is seen in the rapid 
movements of the versatile mind. Another illustra¬ 
tion of great facility in transference is seen in those 
swift alternations of attention which underlie what is 
roughly described as doing two things at once, as 
playing a piece of music or painting a. picture and at 
the same* time carrying on a conversation. 
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The special capability seems at first sight to imifiy two things, 
hicilily in dismissing an object from the mind, and in readjusting the 
attention in a new direction. But perhaps tliese are only two sides 
of one and the same capability. It may be said that we only «om- ' 
pletely expel a thing frfim the thoughts when we redirect th^n else- 

^ whither. Bupid expution would thus appear to carry with it rapid 
readjustment. 


Habits of Attention. Voluntfiry attention, like 
voluntary action as a wnolc, is perfected in the form 
of habits. By a* habit we mean a fixed disposition to 
do a thing, and a facility in'doing it, the result of 
nufiierous repetitions of the action. The growth of 
the power of attention may be viewed as a progres¬ 
sive formaticn of hebits. At first voluntary concen- 
tration of mind requires a spur and an effort. As 
soon as the pressure of strong motive is withdrawn, 
the young mind returns to its natural state of listlcss- 
ness or wandering attention. A habit of attention 
first,appears as a recurring readiness to attend under 
definite circumstances, for example vrhen the child 
goes into hiS” class-room, or is addressed by somebody 
Later on there manifests itself a more permanent 
attitude of attentiveness. The transition from child¬ 


hood to youth is often characterised by the acquisition 

of a wider habit of mental watchfulness, showing 

itself in thoughtfulness about what is seen and heard. 

• « 

The highest result of the working of the principle or 
habit in this region is illustrated in the customary, 
and but rarely relaxed, alertness of mind of the 
diligent obseryer of nature. 


Varieties of Attentive Power. '•It has been implied 
that the power of attention docs not always develop 
edfially on all ^ides. Through differences' of native 
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temperament, as well as through differences of exercise, 
we find well-marked contrasts of attentive power. 
And these help to a considerable extent to determine 
the cast or character of mind. Everybody knows the 
difference, for example, between the plodding child 
able to concentrate his mind on an object for a long 
period, but slow to transfer and adjust his attention 
to" new matter, and the quick but rather superficial 
child who finds it easy to fix his attention on new 
objects, though hard to keep it fixed for a prolonged 
period. There are some who are capable of grbat 
intensity of concentration under favourable circum¬ 
stances, but whose minds are ea^ly oveypowererf by 
disturbing or distracting influences. A versatile 
mind, again, is marked by *a power of throwing a 
groat deal of force of attention into a matter in a 
short space of time, and of rapidly accommodating or 
adjusting its attention to new objects ; but it is com¬ 
monly wanting in the* capability of prolonged appli¬ 
cation.^ Finally, the ruling habits of attention will 
vary according to the character of t];ie predominant 
interests. Thus, for example, a strong love pf nature 
(whether scientific or artistic) v/ill give a habitual 
outward bent to the attentioil; whereas *a paramount 
interests in our own feelings, or in the objects of ima¬ 
gination and thought, will give a customary inward 
inclination to the attention. * i 

4 * 

Training of the Attention. All intellectual* guidance of Hhe 

young iiftplies the power of holding their attontton. Instruction 

* 

* On the nature of this quality, see Miss Edgeworth'^ Emya on I^aeUcal 
Sducatian, I., pp. 140, &c.; also paper on .Versatility, in JfM. VoL 
VIL (1882), p. 369. 
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may be said to begin *wben the mother can secure the attention of 
the infant to ail object by pointing her finger to it. Henceforth 
she has the child’s mental life to a certain extent under her control, 
and can select the impressions which shall give new knowledge or 
new enjoyment What we mark off as formal teaching, wlicther 
' by the presentation of external objects for inspection througlx the 
senses, or by verbal instruction, clearly involves at every stage an 
appeal to the attention, and dci)ends for its success on securing 
this. To know how to exercise the attention, how to call forth its 
full activity is thus the first condition of success in education. 

Mental Science hero, as in respect of the other faculties, can mily 
point out the general emulitions to be observed and the natural 
order of procedure. It is plain in the first place that the laws of 
attention must be complied with. He would be a foolish teacher 
who'gave a child a number of discornocted thiijgs to do at a tiirie, 
or who insisted on keeping his mind bent on the same sub¬ 
ject for an indefinite period. Yet though these comlitions are 
obvious enough, others are more easily overlooked Thus it is 
probable that a more exact knowledge of the effects on the atten¬ 
tion of novelty of subject and mode of treatment, on the one hand, 
and of total unfamiliarity on the other hand, would save teachers 
from many errors. Some of us can recall from our school days the 
wearisome effecji qf an oftc'ccnri'ing stereotyped illustration, as 
well as the impression of repellent strangeness produced by a first, 
and too suddeii, introduction to a perfectly new branch of study. 

In the second place it will be well to bear in mhad that the 
young child’s power of voluntary attention is rudimentary only, 
and that force, must be econon)ised by removing all obstacles and 
making the task as attractive and agreeable as possible. It would 
be idle to try to ailist his close attention if he we^to bodily 
fatigued, or if he were under the influence of emotional excitement 
and agitated in mind and body. Again it would be vain to expect 
him to listen to oral instruction close to a window looking out 
on a busy street! Children’s (uncontrolled) attention flows out¬ 
wards to the sights and sounds of the actual external worM, and is 
less easily diverted by the teacher’s woids towards the world of 
imagination and thought. Consequently, in teaching, everything 
should he done to reduce the force of outward things, ,Tho teacher 
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would do well to remembei that even so practised a thinker as 
Kant found it helpful to prolonged meditation to fix his eye on a 
familiar and therefore unexciting object (a neighbouring church- 
spire). Not only so, the subject and mode of treatment chosen 
should be such as to attract the learner’s attention to the utmost. 
What is fresh, interesting, or associated with some pleasurable 
interest, will secure and hold the attention when dry topics alto¬ 
gether fail to do so. Much may be done in this direction by pre- 
prration, by awakening curiosity, and by putting the child’s mind 
in the attitude of tiptoe expectancy. 

As the pupil grows more may of course bo required in the shape 
of an efifort to direct attention. It must never be forgotten, how¬ 
ever, that all through life forced attention to what is wholly uijin- 
terestiug is not only w^caring, hut is catain to be incjiectual and 
unproductive. Ilmco the rule to adapt the work to the growing 
intellectual and other likings of the child. only so, the 

teacher should regard it as an important part of the training of the 
attention to arouse interest, to deepen and fix it in certain definite 
directions, and gradually to enlarge its rango.^ Harder task-work, 
such as learning the comparatively uninteresting letters of the 
alphabet, or the notes of the musical scale, must he introduced 
gradually, and only when the will-power is sufficiently developed. 
Great care must bo taken further to graduate the length or duration 
of the mental application both in a particular dirc'^tion, and gene¬ 
rally, in accordance with the j)rogress of the chad's powers of 
voluntary attention. An ideal school-system would exhibit all 
grad.itions in this respect; alternation and complete remission of 
mental activity being frequent at first, and growing less and lesh 
so as the pow'cm of prolonged concentration develop. 

APPENDIX. 

For a fuller account of the nalnre of attention, see Sir W. Hamilton's 
Lectures on ^Metapkysica, Vol. I., Lect XIV.; also, Dr. Carpenter's Mental 
Physiology^ Book L, Cb. 111. The characteristics of children's attention, 

I ' 

^ Volkniann remarks th&t the older pa^dagogic had as its nile, "Make 
your instruction interesting ” ; whereas the newer has the precept, “ Instnict 
in such a way that an interest may awake and remain Active for life (Lehr* 
hueli der Psychologies Vol. II., p. ?00). 
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and the laws of the growth of attention, are well described by Waitz, Ldir~ 
hiu'li tier Fsyt Jiolvgif^ § 55, and bj' Volkmann, Lrhrhvch tier Fstfcholoyie, VoL 
II., g IH. The relations of attention to ronscionsness are dealt with by 
Fechner, ElcmmU Uer Psychophysik^ Vol. II., Sect. XLl. and XJdl. ; uiul by 
Wundt, Gruhdzuge dev physiologischen Psychologies 2nd Ed., Vol. II.; 4th 

Sect., Cb. XV. and XVi: 

• 

On the training of.the attention, see Locke, Some Thvnjhts concerning 
Educatierris g 167 ; Maria Edgeworth, Essays cm PrctcHcaif, Educations ‘VoL L, 
Chap. II. Beneke, irtsieJntvgs und UnierrichLdrhve, 4th Ed., Vol. I,, g : 
and Thu Waltz’s Alh mcinr Perdagogik^ 'V'oi. I,, g 2-1. 



CHAPTET^ V 

SENSATION. 

All knowledge takes its rise in the senses. No intel¬ 
lectual work such as imagining or reasoning can be 
done till the senses have supplied the necessaiy 

mafcrials. These materials when reduced to their 

1 

elements are sensations or sensc-impressjons, such as 
those of light and colour which we receive by means 
of the eye, of sound which we have by way of the 
ear, and so on. An examination of our most abstract 
notions, such as force, matter, leads us back to these 
impressions. Our ideas can never .go much beyond 
our sensations. The want of a sense, {j,s in the case 
of one born blind, means depriving the mind of a 
whole order of ideas. The addition of a new sense, 
if such a thing were possible, would ^nrich our minds 
by a new kind of knowledge respecting the world. 

\y Definition of Sensation. A sensation being an 
elementary mental phenomenon cannot be deSned 
in terms of anything more simple. Its me^jUing 
can only be indicated by a reference to the nei- 
vous processes on which it is known to depend. 
Aceordingly, a sensation is commonly defined as a 
simple mental state resulting from the stimulation or 
excitation of the outer or peripheral extremity of an 
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‘ incanying ’ or sensory nerve. Thus the stimulation 
of a point of the skin by pressure or rubbing, or of 
the retina of the eye by light, gives rise to a sensa¬ 
tion.^ 

It is important to add, however, that the sensation 
is not the iTmrtediate consequent of this action in tlu; 
peripheral region of the nerve. A sensation does not 
occur the very instant when the skin is pricked or 
when sound-waves im^iinge on the ear. The excita 
tion has to be propagated to the ‘ seat of conscious¬ 
ness,’ the sensory centre (sensorium), before the i.iental 
effect, a sensation, occurs. It is found by experiment 
that when the conne(!tion between the extremity and 
the centre is .severed, there is no sensation. It has 
been 2)roved too that the propagation of the stimula¬ 
tion to the centre occiqjies an appreciable duration.* 

/ 

t 

TJiere .are several difficiilties in the way of defining sensation. The 
first of these turns on the fact that the phenomena ordinarily called 
flcnsiitions do not always involve the action of some external agent or 
stiiiuilus. ‘ Sul>j_'cti\re' sensations of light, for example, have their phy- 

1 ‘ Sensation ’ in common parlance refers to the pleasant or unpleasant side 
of a sense-impression. And psychologists have sometimes employed the 
word in this way, as when Sir W. Hamilton contrasts sensation as feeling 
with pcrcejdion as knowing (Lectures on MetapJi/ysics, Vol. 11., XXIV.). 
Here the term will be used to mark off the mental impression whieli can bo 
dismminated as to its . quality, and which for this reason can 'n})ply the 
material of knowledge. The pleasurable or painf'il aspect or accompaniment 
of a senae-improssion is best marked off by the term ‘ sense-feeling 'J’liis 
will he dealt* with later on. (For an historical account of the different 
meanings of the term Sensation, the reader is referred to Hamilton’s Edition 
of Keid’a Works, Note D), 

® The reference of the sensation, according to what physiologists have called 
the 'lay of eccentricity,* to the peripheral extremity, as the skin, will be 
explained when we come to deal with perception. On the physiological basis 
of sensation see Dr. Carpenter, Mental Physiology^ Chap. IV.; Dr. Maudsley, 
The Phyttiology of <*hap, IV.; Wundt, Fhysiologische Psychologies Vol. 

IJ., Section IL, Cap. Vil. 
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sical starting-point in certain disturbances (changes of circulation, &c.) 
in the retina. Some subjective sensations may have a ccTilral process as 
their starting-point It may however be said that under ordinary or 
‘normal’ circumstances the sensatioas of sight, touch, and so on, are 
the ef^cts of such agents. Other dilficulties ore due to the imperfect 
analogy between the sensations of the external sense-organs, those of 
sigh^, touch, &C,, and the organic sensations, as those connected 
with tAe action of the organs of digestion. Here the equivalent 
of external agent is often wanting, e.g., in sensations of hunger and 
thirst Finally, the case of muscular sensations presents a peculiar 
difhcnlty to be touched on presently-. 

It may be observed, further, that a perfectly simple mental state/ 
6u<3i as is required by the above definition, is an ideal conception. In 
our later mental life, at least, .we never have a sensation which is per¬ 
fectly pure, the bare result of the peripheral stimulation of the moment. 
As we shall see in the next chapter, thc^ sensations of adult life are 
unifprraly accompanied by some element of perception, and cannot 
easily be distinguished frora this. And even if by introspective anUlysis 
we could succeed in eliminating this forei'gn element, there would 
remain the fact that our sensations are inextricably overlaid with the - 
traces of past like sensations. Finally, supposing that we could obtain 
a residuum of pure sensation, we could not be certain that this was a 
perfectly simple psychical state; for, as we shall see presently, our 
ordinary sensations which to introspection appear simple or elementary, 
are probably built up out of sensuous atoms. 

Sensibility. The miiuVs capacity or being acted 
upon or affected by the medium of the stimulation of 
a sensory nerve is called sensibility. Sensibility is 
simply another name for the minds capability of 
having sensations. Strictly speaking this property be¬ 
longs t3 the mind and not to the body. Yet we are 
accustomed by an allowable looseness of expression to 
ascribe sensibility to the organism in so far as it is 
the mediam by which sensations are produced. Thus 
we talk of the sensibility or sensitiveness of the slcin, 
and of the retina of the eye. 

General and Special Sensibility. All parts of the 
organism supplied with sensory ner^^es, and the ac- 
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lions of which are consequently fitted to give rise to 
sensations, are said to possess sensibility of some kind. 
But this property appears under one of two very 
unlike forms. The first of these is common to all 


sensitive parts of the organism, and involves no special 
nervous structure at the extremity. The second is 
peculiar to certain parts of the bodily surface, and 
implies special structures or ‘ organs To the former 
is given the name Common or General Sensibility; 
to the latter. Special Sensibility. 

General Sensibility: Organic Sense. The sensations 
falling under this head are marked by absence of defi¬ 
nite characters. They are vague and ill-defined. 
Their distinguishing peculiarity is that they have a 
marked pleasurable or painful aspect or complexion. 
Such are the feelings of comfort and discomfort con¬ 
nected with the processes of digestion and indigestion, 
and with injuries to the tissues. These sensations 
are not directly connected with tthe action of external 
objects, but arise in consequence of a certain condition 
of the part of the organism concerned. Thus they 
give us no knowledge of the external world. They 
can at best inform us of the condition of the organism, 
and they only do this adequately when we are able to 
‘ localise ’ them or rijfer them to their precise seat in 
the organism. And this, as we shall see later, is 
only possible in the case of sensations produced by 
actions going on in the external parts of „ the or¬ 


ganism. 

Special Sensibility; Special Senses. The special 
sensations arising through the stimulation of the 
eye, the ear, and so on, are marked off one from 
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another by great definiteness of character. This 
peculiarity is connected with the fact tliat each 
■sense has its own specially modified structure or 
‘ sense* organ ’ suchn,s the eye or the ear, fitted to be 
acted upon by a particular kind of stimulus (light- 
vibrations, air-waves, &c.). Owing to this definiteness 
of chaiactcr the special sensations are much more sus- 
cep’tible of being discriminated and recognised than 
the organic sensations. Moreover these sensations 
are (in ordinary cases) brought about by the action of 
external agents or objects lying outside the organism, 
and are on that account called impressions.^ For these 
reasons they are fitted to yield us knowledge of the 
environment. It is the special senses which will 
chiefly interest us in tracing the development of in¬ 
telligence or knowledge. 

V Definition of Sense. A sense consists of the sum-total of simple 
mental states of a particular order, as sights, sounds, and so on. This 
aggregate of experience is connected with a specially differentiated 
structure known as the sense-organ, as the eye, the ear,*and its connected 
nerves. Hence it is convenient to define a sense by a rel'erence to this 
physical groundwork. Thus we may say that a sense is the aggregate 
of simple mental states arising by way of the stimulation of some sense- 
organ. In doing so, however, we must be careful not to fall into 
*a circle in defining ’ by going on to define a sense-organ in its turn by 
a reference to the group of sensations i)f which it is ‘the groundwork. 
This may be avoided by giving a purely physical definition of sense- 
organ. For example w^e might define it thus; A sense-organ is a 
structure forming the peripheral termination (end-organ) of a sensory 
nerve (or group of nerves) and specially differentiated so as to react on 
a special ki^d of stimulus. More correctly perhaps the sense-organ 
should include not only the peripheral oigan but the connecting nerve 
by which the effect of the stimulation is transmitted to the centres, and 

t » 

# 

^ The sense-impression which we are hero concerned with 'is a menUil phe¬ 
nomenon, and must not be conhued with the ^hysiea^ ‘ improssioni' ae, for 
example, the image of an object on the retina. 


X 
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dven the portion of the centres immediately concerned in the production 
of a sensation. 

This definition supposes that any particular organ, e,g.j the eye, can 
only be acted on by one kind of stimulus (l^ght). Modem experiments 
show this to be untrue. Thus mechanical pressure, or an electricy^urient, 
applied to the retina gives rise to a sensation of light. Wliether 
this fact is due to some spe<jial difference of structure in the nerves 
theinstdvea as distinguished from the peripheral organs is aniatter ot 
dispute.^ 

The Five Senses. The Special Senses consist first 
of all of the well known five, namely, Sight, Hearing, 
Touch, Smell, and Taste. They each involve a special 
m'ode of sensibility, and a particular kind of ‘end- 
organ ’ or terminal structure, fitted J;o be acted, on 
by a certain kind of stimulus. The only apparent 
exception to this is Touch. This, as sensibility to 
mechanical pressure, is very closely related to 
Common Sensibility. Indeed, Touch has been called 
the fundamental Sense out of which the other and 
special senses are developed.® But what we dis-1 
tinguish as Touch proper or Tactile Sensibility is 
possessed in' a specially fine form by certain portions 
of the skin, as the lips and the finger-tips, and here 
certain modifications of nervous structure are found to 
exist. Hence we may speak of a special sense, and a 
special organ, of touch.' 

Characters of Sensations. The importance' of the 
s]iecial senses depends as we have seen on^ their 
possc'ssing certain well-defined characters, whereby 

* This is the question of ‘the specific energy’ of the nerves. On this see 
Lewes Physical Ba'iA of Prob. IL, Chap. Ill Wundt, Physioloffische 
Psychologic, 7es Cap., p. 313, et seq. A brief accorjat of Wundt’s roasoniug will 
be found in MxtuI, No. I, (1876), p. 32, &c. 

® See Sir W. Hanlilton’s Leciures on Metaphysics, Vol, IT., Lcct. XXVII. j 
and H. Spencer's Princfples of Psychology, Vol. L, Part III., CLap. IV. 
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they are fitted to bo signs or indications of qualities 
in external objects, as well as of the changes which 
,tak§ place in these. The sum-total of our knowledge 
of thfhgs is limited, by the number ^f distinguishable 
characters among our sensations. We^ will first enquire 
into these distinguishable characters 'generally, and 
then briefly indicate their varying iinportance in the 
cai* of the different senses. 

/ l/itensity or Degree. The most obvious difference 
of character among our sensations is that of degree 
jr intensity. The difference between a bright aaid 
a faint light, a Joud and a sdt sound, involves a 
difference of intensify iir the sense-imprqssions. ’All 
classes .of sensation exhibit differences of deoree. 
Those of the special senses exhibit them in greater 
number than other sensations. These differences of 
degree are intellectually important as a clue. to the 
nature or structure of bodies, the force exerted by 
them, their distance ftora us^ and so on. Tliiis a 
vivid sensation of light indicates (accordiiJg to circum- 
stanetjs) the brightness of an object a flame, a 
mass of snow), or its nearness to the eye. 

^ Relation of Degree of Sensation to Fdtce of Stimulus. The 

degree of a sensation varies witli the force of a stimulus. Thus the 
sensation a bright light or loud sound answer’s J:o a gieat intensity or 
‘height* of the waves (ettier or air waves) constituting the stimulus. 
On the other hand the impression of a faint light or of a soft ^und 
answers to a feeble intensity or a low altitude of the undulations coit- 
cemed. • 

Since the physicist is able to nieasure with considerable accuracy4h» 
intensity or force of ditfereiit stimuli, it lias been found*posflible to apply 
a graduated series of stimuli to a sense-organ and to note ^he relation of 
successive increments of stimulus to the I’esulting spueation. Those re¬ 
searches belong to the department of psycho-ph^^aica.* Among the most 
important resalts are the following. “ 

8 
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* Every stimulus must reach a certain intensity before any appreciable 
sensation results. This point is known as the threshold or liininal 
intensity. ' 

The situation of this point determines what has been callf'd tht 
Absolute Sensibility of in organ or part of an organ. Thusif^'i.wo por¬ 
tions of the skin, A and B, differ in respect of their sensibility to pressure 
in such a way that a slighter force of impact (mechanical pressure) causes 
a sensation in the ^.ase of A than in that of B, we say that A fias greater 
absolute sensibility than B. 

'■> When the threshold is passed an increase of the stimulus does not 
always cause an increase in the intensity of the sensation. A very slight 
increase (incremenfl may produce no appreciable effect It is further 
found that the increment required to produce an appreciable difference 
in the sensation depends on the absolute intensity of the stimulus. 
TJjus a very sliglit addition to a light-stimulus which would be sufficient 
to produce an increase of intensity in cose of a feeble sensation would pro¬ 
duce no effect in the case of a powerful one. 1 hus, let \is suppose $ and 
5s to represent two stimuli of unequal'intensity, and i a small increment 
Then though the sensations produced l)y s, and s + t would be felt to 
differ, the sensations produced by 5s and os + i might remain indistin¬ 
guishable, The greater the intensity of the stimulus at work the greater 
must be the increase of stimulus in order that a perceptible difference in 
the resulting sensation may arise. It is found that the required incre¬ 
ment is in every case directly proportionate to the intensity of the 
stimulus. Thus whatever the value of in order to produce an increase 
in tile intensity of the seiLsation, s mu^t be increased by where /: 
stands for some constant fracti'^n, as Vo. 

These results may be expressed as follows : In order that the inten¬ 
sity of a seneajLion may increase in arithmetical progression, the stimulus 
must increase in a geometrical progression. This is known as Weber’s 
or Fechner’s Law.^ 

The magnitude' of the fraction representing the increment of stimu¬ 
lus necessary tq producc an increase of sensation determines what has 
been called the Discriminative Sensibility, The smaller the fraction, 
the greater the discriminative sensibility. Thus the dis^iriminative 
sensibility of the iingerTtip to pressure about twice that of the 
sensibility of the shoulder-blade, the fractions .being approximatelr 
i and 1. 

When the stimulus is increased up to a certain point, auy lorthci 
. increase produces^no appreciable increase in the sensation. Thus a very 
powerful sound may be increased without our detecting any difference. 
Similarly in the case of a light-stimulus. We do not notice any difio- 
rcncain briglitness between the central and peripheral portion of tho 

^ This fractiui differs considerably for different sense-ergans. 
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Bun’s disc though the difference of light-intensity is enormous. Wundt 
calls this upper or maximum limit the Height of Sensibility of a Sense. 
The higher, this point in the scale the'^eatS*, according to him, the 
Receptivity (Reiz-empfanglichkeit) of the organ.' 

FinaUy, by taking together the Threshold* and Height we have 
what Wundt calls the ^nge of Sensibility (Reiz-umfang), The lower 
the for^per or minimum limit, and the higher the latter or maximum, 
the greater the range of sensibility. That is to 8ay,\he relative range 
is measured by a fraction of which the nunusrator is the Height, and 
the denominator the Threshold. It is important* to add that these 
aspects of sensibility to stimulus do not vary together. Fechner a-^cer- 
tained that parts of the skin equal in respect of absolute sensibility to 
pressflTe differed considerably in discriminative sensibility. Nor does 
a high maximum limit or height.necessai’ily indicate a proportionately 
laige number of perceptible differences of *degree. Discriminutige 
sensibility is thus an independent aspect o^ sensibility and by far the 

most iipportant for intellSctual purposes (knowledge of things).- 

• • • • 

Quality of Sensation. Next to clifTorences of in¬ 
tensity or degree we have differences of quality among 
our sensations. By a difference of quality is meant 
one of kind and not simply of degree. . The 
group of sensations making up a particular sense, as 
those of sound, are marked off by a broad differcuce 
of generic quality. In addition to the^e bioad differ¬ 
ences there are finer differences of speci^c quality 
within each sense. Thus there are the dilferences of 
quality answering to different colours? in .sight, to 
sounds of different pitch and .of different timbre or 


' See Physiologische Psyclu^logie^ Cap. 8. § 1. 

The ration between the degree of stiinulua ami that of sensation is less 
simple than ia assumed in the text. Observation does not fully supfioit the 
generalisation ^own as Weber's law. This is found to hold good only with 
respect to stimuli of medium strcngtli: as wo apjiroacli the threshold or the 
height, considerable deviations from it occur. For a fuller exposition of fhe* 
law an(t the*facts on which it is based sec my Sensation ands iTUmtion, Chap. 
III., p. 48, &c. ; and Mr. Ward's article in Mindt VoL I., ^876, p. 452. 
The reader who wishes to be abreast of the present state of the question should 
further consult Wundt, Physiol, Psychologic, 8©® Cap. ; F(^^hnc^, JlGoision dcr 
HfiuptpwiikU dbV Psychophysik; and Sturapf, Tonpsydid^ogie^ Theil •• 
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.uusical * quality ’ in liearing, and so on. These 
diflFeiences of quality are much sharper or more 
definite in the case of some sensations than in- that 
of others. Such differences, like those of degree, serve 
as a clue to the properties of external objects.. The 
difference between gold and iron is partly a difference 
of colour. Musical instruments, including human 
voices, are distinguished partly by their peculiarities 
of timbre. 

It is important to observe that we are apt to 
ascribe a difference of quality to objects on tlie basis 
of a difference of degree in our sensations. Thus we 

^ T I ^ 

are often disposed to think of two shades of one and 
the same colour as two colours. Yet in this case 
there is no difference of quality in the sensation, only 
one of degree answering to degrees of brightness. 
Similarly the difference between heavy and light 
bo.dics appears to turn on a difference of degree in the 
sensations. 

I 

4 

V >. Ultimate Differences of Quality: Simple and Complex Sensa¬ 
tions. It is a matter of uncertainty what niiiiiber of ultimate differ¬ 
ences of quality ai^aong our sensations it is necessary to assume. Modern 
research goes to show tjiat two sensations which appear to our minds 
quite dilTerenr in quality may have certain elements in common. In 
other words sensations wliich are unanalysable by conscious reflection 
into simpler parts or wlcmeuts may have to be regarded as complex. Thus 
according to Htdmholtz musical sensations of timbre are composite 
j)hcuomena, being compoumicd of elementary sensations anwering to 
“partial tones” (fundamental and upper tones). Similary our seemingly 
simple soiisations of colour are probably compounded of more simple 
]t.irts. Not only HO, some psychologists as Mr. H. Spencer and M. Taine, 
would seek to carry the ‘objective analysis’ of sensation still further, 
resolving all (lifFcrences of quality among car sensations into differences 
in the mode of combination of the same ultimate psychical elements, or 
“units of consciouBnees," namelv Benauous atoms or * nervous shocks’. 
These researches and 8pecu\ations go to show that subjective analysis is 
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not always adequate to the breaking up of a complex mental state Into 
its pai-ts. The parts may fuse or coalesce into an inwparable mass..* 
For ordinary psychological purposes, however, we start with senBations 
VliioTfc appear to be perfectly simple in quality, such os those of the 
perfect!^ distinct colours blue, red, &c., as our uvits. 

Physiological Basis of Differences of Quality. Generic differences 
of quality are, as we have seen, connected with thfi mode of stimulation 
(by air-waves, aether waves, and so on). Specific differences are further 
known iq many cases, at least, to be connected with differences in the 
forn^ of stimulation. Thus the several sensations o& colour are produced 
by the action of eother waves of different lengths, or, what amounts to 
the same thing, vibrations of different roj>idities. Tlie same holds good 
of tfie sensatioua of sound. The sensation of a high note answers to a 
rapid series of air vibrations, thajt of a low note, to a slow series. 

It is ft disputed question whether to everyVlasa of simple sensations 
there answers a special nerve-structure, or whether simple sensations 
of different quality ma^ be brought about ty unlike modes of reaction 
of the same nervous elenipits. •According to the former view every 
ultimately simple or elementary sensation cofresponds \o the function 
or activity of one kind of simple nerve-structure, or nerve-element In 
the case of hearing it is fairly certain ^ hat a large number of distinct 
nerve-elements are concerned in our several sensations of pitch. The 
same is probably true of the sensations of colour. Yet it cannot bo 
said that physiological research has completely established the corres¬ 
pondence here hinted at,® 

s Other Characters of Sensation ; DuratiQn. We have 
now discussed the two leading eharacters of Sensation, 
its degree or intensity and its quality. In addition 
to those, our sensations exhibit other eharacters, 
though these are not so distinctly pr^isent in all 
classes pf sensation as are degree and quality. 

^ On th© question of the ultimate elements of Sensation see Sei^ation 
and Intuition^ Chap. IIL, p, 57, &c.; H. Spencer’s Principles of Psychology, 
VoL L, Part IL, Chap. I. (“The Suhstauce of Mind/*) §60 ; and M. Taine’s 
work On hitplligemc. Part L, Book III., Chap. II., § V. * • 

® The problem as to the ultimate number of norve-eiemonts required os 
the groundwork of our sensations is closely connected with^that of specific 
energies. (See Hermann, Human Physiology, p. 344). The difficulties in the 
way of supposing distinct nerve-elements for all distingifishable sensations are 
well shown by Wundt, PKysiologische Psychologic, Cap, 7, § 4, p. 316, &c. •• 
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The first of these is Duration. All Sensations, as 
indeed all mental states, have duration: they endure 
for a shorter or longer period. Such diflferencfis of 
duration range from the shortest, possible, thAt of a 
inouientary sensation, up to the longest possible, that 
compatible wi'Kh a protracted direction of the atten¬ 
tion. Yet all classes of sensation do not present this 
•aspect with equal clearness. Some sensations, as 
tastes and smells, are much less sharply defined in 
respect of their commencement and termination than 
others : their duration is less distinct or definite than 
that of other sensations, as those, of sound. The 
importance ^of this difference will app^-ar later on.*^ 

The duration of a sensation is related in general to that of the process 
of nervous stimulation involved. A momentary sensation, as that of a 
Hash of light or of a staccato note, answers to a momentary stimulation. 
But the correspondence is not exact. The effect of a stimulus may 
persist for an appreciable duration after it has been withdrawn. This 
lingering effect of stimulation has been named after-sensation. The 
sensations of taste and smell exhibit this effect in a marked degree. The 
want of definiteness in the cejssation of a sensation of taste or smell is 
probably due tp* this circumstance. In the higher region of light-sensa¬ 
tions wu have these efiects as occasional phenomena in what are known 
ii3 positive after-iiuagcij. 


Local Qhardcter. One other character needs to be 
touched on-, which may be named Local Character. 
By this is meant k difference between two sensations, 
/ perfectly similar in degree and quality, which are 
'received by way of two different points of the surface 
of the organ. Thus when the skin is gently pressed 
'by two points, as those of a pair of compasses, at 
different parts we receive two similar yet "distinct 
„ sensations. 

In order to understand what this difference of local 
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character means, we must mark it off from that local 
interpretation of sensation wJiich occurs' instantane- 
•ousl^ in our mature life. When two points of the 
skin See touched we instantly refer the sensations to 


thesQ particular localities, or ‘ localisef’ them in these 
points. This however is an act of perception and has 


(to a considerable extent at least) to be acquired by 


eac*h individual. In order to understand how this is 


I 


acquired we must assume that there is some original 
difference in the sensations themselves connected with 
the fact that they depend on the ’ activity of distinct 
nerve-fibres. This original diffci'fence is one of quality 
and not of quantity; It is a diflercnce pf colouring 
the exact nature of which we are now quite unable to 
recall or imagine. This unknown original difference 
is all that is meant here by the expression local 
character. 


This separateness of the sensations corresponding 
to separate nerve-fibfes may be seen in different 
ways. In the case referred to above have two 
distinct sensations answering to two discrete points 
of the surface. This mode of discriminative sensibility 
has been called plurality of points. Two tangible or 
visible points are always felt or seen to ber two discrete 
points ivhen they lie at a certain 'distance from one 
another. If, howeVer, they are nearer than this they 
are no longer distinguished as two. 

T^If instead of two discrete points a continuous 
system of such points on a surface is 'applied to thfe 
skill tfie local character shows itself under the form y 
of the ‘n^siyeness' or extensive magnitude of thel 
sensation. If I apply a piece of* ^in-foil one inch ‘ 
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square to the hand, and then apply to an adjacent 
part a second piece tw.o inches square, the second 
sensation is felt to be different from the first. And 
the diflerence is mot the same as would ari^ if I 
simply doubled ‘the pressure over the same surface 
by placing a Second piece of the same size above 
the first. 

• These differences of local character, are not found 
in all classes of sensation alike. They presuppose 
certain physiological conditions which are only to 
be»-fouud in the case of two senses, Touch, and 'Sight. 
Hence in patt the explanation of the fact that these 
.sen^5e3 are the only ones which give us a direct know¬ 
ledge of space, in its several aspects, number and 
position of points, and magnitude and figure ol 
objects. 


- ‘ Thp ])liysiolof^ical conflitions here refen’cd to may be said to reside in 
the existence of a sensitive surface supplied hy a system of similar yet 
distinct and isolated nerve-fibrei, •which may be acted on apart from one 
another by locaV^ circumscribed stimuli. These conditions obtain only 
in the case of t.\vo senses, namely, Touch and Sight. The skin and the 
retina are suii'aces of this kind. The skin can be acted on directly by a 
point applied to any one portion of its surface. And owing to the 
structure of tlie ey& rays of light coming from n particular luminous 
point may imi^inge on a definite point of the retina. In the case of 
Hearing, however, such a local effect is rendered impossible, partly by 
the nature of the stimulus ami its mode of propagation through the ear, 
and partly by the absence of a system of similar libres spread out over a 
surface, 

'/ Variability of Sensation. In order that a sensation may supply 
knowledge about an external thing, it must not vary. That is to say 
the came stimulus must always bring alxiut the same kind and degree 
of sensation. These conditions do not, however, hold good .perfectly. 
Our sense-organs are liable to changes of condition which modily the 
psychical effect of a stimulus. Thus the organ of taste may be tem¬ 
porarily affected by'the persistence of a preceding sensation, which com- 
biscs with and so disguises the effect of a succeeding stimulus. Again - 
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a norvG-etmctiire may be temporarily fatigued by the action of a pre¬ 
ceding stixnulusi and so rendered less sensitive to a second stimulus, of 
the same«kind. After tasting a strong saliue solution a substance mode¬ 
rately salt is not felt to be salt at all. Sensations of temperature show 
these Aomentary fluctuations in a marked degrse. Finally a sense-organ 
may be more permanently mod i fled. Thus for example the senses of smell 
and taste are liable to be disturbed by a cold and'othcr causes. Though 
these disturbances are not confined to the lower senses, they are much 
more distinct and prominent in this region. The sensations of taste, 
siuell, and temperature are pre-cuiinuntly the variable sensations.^ 


•Coming now to the senses in detail we see that 
they do not exhibit the same degree of definiteness 
or the same number of distinct characters. We 
usually speak of Taste and Smell as the coarse or 
unrefined senses, wheitjas Hearing and Sight" are 
highly, refined. By attending simply to the degree 
of refinement we may arrange the senses in the 
following ascending order. Taste, Smell, Touch, 
Hearing, Sight. 

No detailed exposition of the senses can be given 
here, but only a brief*enumeration of their characters. 

Taste and Smell. These present ’a slccidedly low 
measure of refinement. Indeed the sf^usations of 
these senses may be said to approach the organic 
sensations in want of definiteness, iind iii the pre¬ 
dominance of the element f)f fueling (pleasure and 
pain).. These peculiarities are (JOn-nected with the 
fact that these Senses- have as tlieir function the 
determination of what is wholesome or unwholesome 

•i 

to the organism as a whole. The very position of 
the organs at the entrance of the* digestive 'and 
respiratory cavities suggests that the^ are sentinels 

tk 

$ 

* For a fuller account of these modifications of sftUifihilitv see my work on 
Illiuion$^ Chap. 1V«, pp. ' 
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to warn us as to what is good or ill. The sensations 
of taste and smell are easily confused one with 
another, ^ cannot be definitely distinguished either in 
degree or quality. * We cannot di^inguish a number 
of simultaneous tastes or odours as we can distinguish 
a number of touches locally separate from one anbtlier. 
Again, owing to the persistence of sensations, we 
cannot discriminate two odours or two tastes in rapid 
succession. And lastly, both modes of sensibility 
liable to great fluctuations, temporary and permanent. 
Hence they are of 'little importance as knowledge¬ 
giving senses.. It is only under specyil circumstances, 
as those of the chemist, the. wine-taster and so on, 
that these ‘ servants* of the body ’ supply a quantity 
of exact knowledge aboutfthe properties of objects. 

Touch. By the sense of touch is meant the sensa¬ 
tions we receive from the contact of bodies with the 
tactunl organ. These are either sensations of mere 
contact or pressure, or those of temperature. Although 
sensibility to^puessure iS probably the simplest and 
least specialised form of sensibility, the sense of touch 
supplies us with much more knowledge than those 
of taste and sin,ell. In its highest and more special 
form, connected with definite portions of the bodily 
surface, more particularly the hands, and especially 
the finger-tips (with which the lips may be reckoned), 
the tactual sensibility becomes a most important 
means of ascertaining the properties of bodies. The 
sensations of tpuch have a much higher degree of 
definiteness than those of taste and smell. •Since 

ft 

^ Tills want of distinctness is seen too in the confusion of smells with 
♦^a.stes. 
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they have little persistence we may distinguish two 
or more impressions finely in rapid succession. This 
rapid sequence of distinct impressions is greatly pro- 
mote's by the mobility of the maim tactual organ (the 
hand). Again, the local separation of touch-sensa¬ 
tions 'allows of a nice discrimination 'of simultaneous 
impressions. 

*Tbe discrimination of degree of pressure has been 
measured by means of experiments. A certain weight 
is laid on the hand or other part, and the experi¬ 
menter then tries how much mtist be taken awav or 
added in order that a difference may be felt.^ A 
much smaller ‘difference is felt when the same part 
of the tactual organ is stimulated than when two 
parts are taken. Thus when the same hand is 
selected the difference detected is (in some cases) i 
of that recognised when the two hands are succes¬ 
sively tried. Further it was found that the dis¬ 
criminative sensibility of one and the same part varies 
considerably at different regions of the bodily surface. 
For instance, on the anterior surface of the fingers 
the difference detected was a half of that recognised 
on their posterior surface. ® 


The smallest difference detected in the of two hands is S ; in the 
case of the same hand, from A to A-. Agaix^, the smallest difference 
recognised in the case ol the posterior surface of the linger is i; in that 
of the anterior surface, i. ^ 

9 

^ If the hand is the part selected it must be supported by some object, as 
a table., Only in this way can we test the iactvul sensibility to pressure apart 
from the mvMular sensibility to be spoken of presently. 

^ As before remarked the variations in discriminative sensibility at different 
parts of the organ do not run parallel to variations in absolute sensibility. See 
Wundt, PhyaioL Paychologie, 1., Cap. 8, % 2, p. 
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Besides difFerences of degree in the case of sensations 
of touch we have important diiferences of quality, as 
])etw'ecn those of smoothness and roucrhness.^ To 

o • 

t hese diderenees must be added thq important quali- 
. tative difference between hot and cold. 

Finally we have the* local difFerences which* con¬ 
stitute so important a feature of our touch scrsations. 
TKe capability of distinguishing two points at differeftt 
parts of the bodily surface has been tested by Webpr 
by means of the extremities of a pair of compasses. 
Th(j smallest distance between these needed tot pro¬ 
duce two distinct sensations determines the degree 

O 

of local sensibility of this pat’t. 'It is*much finer in 
the moidle parts of the body (hands, feet, lips, &c.) 
than in the comparatively fixed parts (the trunk).® 
It is finest at the tip of the tongue (which along 
with the lips shares in the specialised tactual sensi¬ 
bility of the hand). A difference of a millimetre 
is here detected.® At the tip of the finger a distance 
of two mill^Niefres is just perceptible. The local 
sensibility is finer on the anterior than on the pos¬ 
terior surface of the hand, and decj’eases rapidly as 
we recede'from •the finger-tips towards the wrist and 
elbow. • * , 

* ItfB a question how such difleronces as sipootliuess and roughness, 

sharpness and bluntness, hardness and softness, and sd on, involve original 
differcntfes of quality (other than * local * differences) in the sensations, and 
ho^ far they turn on differences of df'gree, coupled with local differences. 
On this point see AVundt, Op. cU.^ Cap. 9, § 1, p. 368. * 

^ 'Shis suggests thrft local discrimination has been developed through suc¬ 
cessive generations by the help of movoment. The importance of ny>vement 
in developing the perception of locality by toucl^ will be shown in the next 
chapter., 

• A millimetre is o»e thousaudth part of a metro, and is equal to ’0i>93 of 

an ij}ch. 
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If at any particular point of the skin we estimate exactly the distance 
between the two compasB-points at which they cease.to be distinguished 
as two, and take this measurement in a variety of directions, we obtain 
is known as a sensation* (Empfindunj^skreis). We may 

suppose the bodily surface to be made up of myriads of such small 
circles. These vary greatly in size (from about 1 to 65 millimetres in 
diasaejer). Also they vary to some extent in form. Thus, since the 
discrimination of points is commonly finer acrdss a limb than in a 
longitudinal direction, the circles must here be supposed to be oval. 
■\ye must not imagine the circles to lie wholly outside one another in a 
mosaic arrangement. They overlap one another in an intricate way. 
This seems to exclude the supposition that a distinct local character is 
^ven under all circumstances to the sensations answering to each nerve- 
element running to the pai't. The local discrimination varies with the 
suppliy of nerve-fibres, but there is no ex'act correspondence between 
them. * 

•5 ' 

* o 

Hearing. The Sense of Hearing ranks high as an 
intellectual or knowledge-giving sense. This is owing 
to the high degree of definiteness of its sensations. 
In respect both of intensity and of quality fine dif¬ 
ferences are recognisable. 

With respect to intensity, experiments hav<\ been conducted by a 
number of investigators with the object of ascertanfing the thrc;sliold, 
the heiglit, and the least noticeable differences of intensity. With 
respect to the last it has been found that the smallest difference of the 
objective stimulus perceptible is (roughly) representeci by the ratio 
3:4.> • ^ 

1 Fog a fuller account of the results of Webb’s experiments sec Bernstein, 
I'he Five Senses of Ma-i^ Chap. II. ; Wundt, P%sioL Fsychologie, il., Cap. 
11, § 2^ p. 7, &c. 

This was ascertained by different methods. Volkmann employed at 
first a hammer which swung, pcudulum-like, striking a plate. Later on he 
(followed by Norr) used a steel ball wliich he allowed to fifll a certain 
distance and strike a steel-plate. According to Vierhbrdt, the forct Oi the 
stieiuhiB must be taken as proportionate to the squa/e root of Vu liei-dit 
through which the body falls. Adopting this view we fin^ that tin. real pro¬ 
portion is ^/4 : JZ. Bee Fechuer, Elemenic der Fsychophyaik, Val. L, p. 
175, &c. ; Wundt, op cit, L, Cap. 8, § 2, pp. 340, 1; Stumpf, Tonpsycholoyie, 
§ 16, p. 354, &c. 
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i’he hiiorh intcllectuaT character of. hearing shows 
Itself most plainly in the qualitative differences. We 
have here the broad contrast between musical ^nd 
non-musical sounds or noises. T|;ie former depend 
^ on regularly recurring or periodic vibrations of the 
air, the latter on irregularly recurring or non-periodic 
vibrations. In the case of musical sounds we* have 
the remarkable phenomenon of a scale of sensatioh. 
If^ we pass upwards from a low note to a higher oijie 
through all distinguishable gradations we experience 
a continuous variatmn of sensation in one respect, 
namely, pitcL or height. This scale or scries of 
similar or analogous changes .(inerease'or decrease of 
pitch) is described as' a ‘ continuum * of one dimension. 
All these differences of pitch are known to answer to 
changes in the rate of vibration of the medium (the 
atmosphere). The higher the note the more rapid the 
vibrations. * 


It has been snpposQfl by TTclirfioltz and others that these differences 
jf pitch sensaticAi involve the reactions of distinct nerve-elements. 
These are the so-called organs (‘iibres/ ‘columns’) of Corti in the 
cochlea or shell-compartment of the inner ear. These fibres are arranged 
somewhat in the manner of a key-board, and it is supposed that different 
rates of atmospheric vibration affect different fibres. But later research 
shows this hypothesis to be Uoubtful." 

This scale of sound-quality or pitch presents striking points of simi¬ 
larity with the scale of i^^tensity. If we begin with the lowest ^lote we 
find that there is a threshold or a rate of vibratidn below which the ear 
is insensible to pitch. Here the atmospheric vibrations are felths dis- 


^TJius the series of vibrations concerned in the note C below the treble 
ffeif stands to that involved in the C an octave above it in the ratio 1:2; 
md to that involved in the G a fifth above it in the ratio 2:3. 

* For a fuller account of the structuroot the earVnd the probable fnnetiona 
of its eevoral partSi see Jlernstein, Senses of Man^ Sect. 111., Chap. 1 and 
following; Wundt, Psychologies L, Cap. 7, § 4, p. 296, kc. 
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tinct pulsations^ and not as a continuous sensation of tone. At the 
other extremity we find a height or a point of maximum ]>itch, above 
which thetear experiences no sensation of tone proper, but only a grating 
• kin^^of noise. Finally, within these extremes, the least noticeable dif- 
■ lerenc 0 »of sensation corresponds to one and tha same proportion of the 
stimuli. (On the nature 8f the pitch-scale, see Stumpf, Tonj)sych.y § 10 .) 

II 

In tTbe discrimination of pitch the ear shows a deli¬ 
cacy far superior to that of the other senses. The 
sm'allest difference recognised in our musical scale (a 
seuai-tone) is by no means the smallest perceptible. 
In the median region of the scale an unpractised ear 
can easily distinguish tones which differ by only a few 
vibrations per second; and a practised ear can even 
detect a differeflce o5a fraction of a vibration,^ 

In addition to this scale of pitck-quality, there arc 
the differences known as timbre or ‘ musical quality 
These are the qualitative differences in sensations ol 
tone answering to differences in the instrument, as 
the piano, the violin, the human voice. These dif¬ 
ferences have been explained as due to the various 
composition of the several kinds of toap. Musical 
tones or clangs are rarely if ever simple sensations, 
but compounded of a number of elements. These 
correspond to a fundamental or ground tone, and to 
subordinate upper tones. Tl^e number and strength 
of these last determine the timbre of the note.^ 

In addition to this wide range of musical sensation 

I 

^ Thus one person’s discrimination of pitch is represented by the iwMo 
440 : 439*636 ; another person's by the ratio 1000*5 ; 1000 . 

^ For a fuller account of the composite nature of tone or clang an4..tlie 
influencei>f upper tones on our sensations of timbre, together with tiiose of 
discord and harmony, see Helmholtz's great work, The S^utations of 
translated by A. J. Ellis. A summary of Helmholtz's doctrine may be found 
in my volume, Senf^:ition and Intuiiion, Chap, VII.; alsp in Bernstein s work, 
The Five iSerutea of Math, Sect Ill., Chap. VIL, VIl^ 
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the ear distinguishes a vast number of non-musical 
sounds, the eharacteristic * noises ’ of different sub- 
stances, such as the roar of the sea, the rustling, of. 
leaves, and the cnrfck of a whip. \Y.e distinguish iioises 
as jarring, grating, explosive, and so on. These dif¬ 
ferences are in'part connected with the strength and 
rapidity of the single pulsations composing the noise. 
Bitt most noises involve elements of tone as well, dnd 
ow'e a part of their eharacter to this circum.'stance 
the roar of the sea or of a crowd). This remark 
applies to articulate sounds, the most important class 
of non-musical sounds. The researahes of Helmholtz 
go to show that different vocal sounds are characterised 
by peculiarities of timbre. 

Enough has been said'to illustrate the high degree 
of refinement characterising the sense of hearing. 
The delicate and far-reaching discrimination of quality, 
aided by the fine discrimination of duration, enables 
the ear to acquire a good deaf of exact information, 
as well as id gain a considerable amount of refined 
pleasure. The delight of music, sums up the cliief 
part of the latter. The former is illustrated in the 
wide range of‘ knowledge derived by way of that 
system of articulate sounds known as language. 

As a set off against these advantages, we see that 
hearing has very little local discrimination. We 
cannot distinguish two or more simultaneous sounds 


with any nicety according to the position of' their ex¬ 
ternal source.^ Hence hearing only gives us (directly), 
as we shall see by and by, very, little knowledge of 


the position of bodies in space, and of their figure 


and magnitude. " 
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It is comiaonly said that we distinguish between a * massive* or 
voluminous sound, as the roar of a wide expanse of water, or the souud 
hf'‘a great* chorus of voices, and an ‘ acfute ’ or non-voluminous sound, 
•as th^jt of a falling streamlet, or of a single voice. It is a question how 
far (apoft from movement of the head) the ear distinguishes elements of 
such a compound mass ol* impressions by theii local characters. In 
other j^ords it is doubtful how far the earjdistingvflshes degree of exten¬ 
sive ma^itude.* The fact that we have two ca^, and that sounds 
according to their position alfect the two ears unequally, constitutes a 
quasi-local difference. The real power of the eai- in discrimination is in 
analysing a compound mass of sounds of different pitches into its parts. 
In most voluminous sounds different pitches and tiriibrea are easily dis- 
tingnishiible. {fij. Stumpi’, city p. 210.) 


Sight. The sense of Sight is Ky common consent 
allowed the first'place in the "scale of refinement. 
The delicate and intricate structure of th^ organ, *and 
the nature of the stimulus (ether-vibrations), give to 
its impressions a special degrfle of definiteness. 

The scale of intensity in the case of visual sensa¬ 
tions is obviously a very extended one. It answers 
to all distinguishable degrees of luminosity from the 
brightest self-luminou^ bodic§ which we are capalile 
of looking at, down to the objects whieh reflect a 
minimum of light and are known as black. The eye’s 
capability of recognising at a glance the nature of an 
object and of a multitude of unlike objects an a scene, 
rests in part on this delicate discriminative sensibility 

to degr(!es of light.^ * , 

» 

Here* again careful experiments have been conducted in ord'ir to 
ascertain the limits of intensity. It is found that (in a certain region of 


^ The intensity of a light-sensation does not depend amply on the degree 
of objfctiws luminosity, but also on the condition of tha organ. Tlio sensi¬ 
bility of tlio eye varies periodically during the 24 hours. According to Aubert 
and C. F, Muller an object only appears half as bright in the evening as in 
the morning. The eye also accommodates itself to tlie varying degree of 
illumination, as direct sun-light, lamp-light, Ac. ** * 
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the scaley the eye distinguishes two stinuili having the ratio of inten* 
fiity (about) 120 : 121. These experiments were carried out by Bouger, 
Volkmann, Aubert, Masson and others, partly by means of .two lights 
throwing a double shadow of a rod on a wliite screen, and par^y by 
means of rotating disc# having circles of unequal brightness. The 
results differed in different scries of experiments. Some investigators 
make the fraction raifth less (g.*;., Anbert xiff). This fineness of *juanli- 
tative discriminatiom belongs only to the central area* of the retina (or 
area of perfect vision). On the side parts of the retina it is mneh less. 
The discrimination of degree is much less fine when instead of white, 
foloured light is employed.® 

In siglit, again, we have numerous and fine differ¬ 
ences of quality. ,Of these the most important are 
colour-difierences. The impressions of colour, like 
those of pitet, fall into a series of gradual changes. 
Passing freJm one' extremity of the sp( 2 ctrum (or 
rainbow) scale to another the eye experiences a series 
of perfectly gradual transitions. These changes fall 
into the series, violet, blue, green, ycUow, orange, and 
red, together with certain finer distinctions, as indigo 
blue, greenish blue. These difierences of quality 
accompany fasrin the case of pitch-sensations) changes 
in the rapidity of the vibrations constituting the 
stimulus. Thus the violet rays make about 667 billions, 
the red mys about 456 billion vibrations per second. 

This series of colour senaatiqns differs, however, from that of tone or 
pitch sensations. To begin with, the quality of the sensation does not 
change continuously cn close correspondence with the changes of the 
stimulus, as in the case of tone sensations. In some parts of the scries 
considerable changes in the rate of vibration have no appreciable effect 

the sensation. Hence we cannot speak of a colour-scale in the same 
sense as we speak of the tone-scale.® 

^ See above, p. 110, note 2. 

* For a fuller account of tlicso investigations see Wundt, Physioh Psycho'* 
logic, I., Cap, 0, § 2, p. 335, &c. 

® tt follows that^ there is no constant ratio in the region of colour discri¬ 
mination. Dobrowolsky has estimated the least perceptible difference at 
ilTlferent points of the colour-scale. At the red end it is as much as fron^ 
tH T%T ! whereas in the Region of the yellow it^falls to 
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Agaiii) the series of colour impressions, instead of Ftdling into a straight 
line, each successive difference being further removed from the starting- 
point thaT\ its predecessors, rather assumes the form of a bent or curved 
.line. The extremities red and violet seem to approach one another. 
This affinity between the extremities of the spe^ctrum is seen in the fact 
that if the rays are combifted we have an inteniiediate sensatioTi, that ■ 
purpl^ which forms a connecting link betwet-n tin* two. ^ 

In addition to this series of colour-sensations we 
have for any given colour a scale of purity or satura¬ 
tion. A red or a green, for example, may be more or 
less whitish, or on the other hand pure or saturated. 
Thus iiny colour will present a sferies of changes 51 c- 
cording as we vaj'y the proportion of Tyhite light to 
the special kind*of light. • In certain cases a difference 
in the degree of saturation is commonly spoken of 
as a difference of colour. Thus what we call pink is 
simply a whitish modification of a purple. * 

The several kinds of rays when all combined, as in 
sunlight, produces the impression white. The same 
sensation may result from combining different pairs 
of the several varieties of lighi in certMn* proportions. 
Such pairs of rays, and the accompanjdug impressions 
of colour, are spoken of as complementary one to 
another. Thus blue and yellow, pift-plish' red and 
green, are complementary. If we* add jairple to the 
spectruBi series and represent this by a cii’cle, we 
find that any two* kinds of light standing opposite 

* The points of difference between the tone and colour scales are brought 
out by Helmholtz, Physiologisehe Optik^ p. 236, et seq, 

2 Difforences in the degree of saturation must be carefully distinguisTed 
from differtneos in the brightness or degree of brilliance*of a colour. This 
last depends on the quantity,iand not the quality of the light* The brighter 
degrees are known as tones, the darker as shades of a colour. A differtmeo of 
quantity in the light sometimes makes a difference in* the quality of the 
sensation. Thus a brown is simply a dark shade of yeiflow or red. 
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to one another or at the extremities of one diameter 
Are thus complementary, Such complementary colours 
are commonly said to go well or to harmonise well 
with one another. 

i. 

The many and intricate p?ienomcna of colour-impressions, molucling 
the effects of mixing colours (either by combining rays, or by com¬ 
pounding impressions on the retina), the phenomena of negative or 
complementary spectra or after-images, and of chromatic contrast, and 
lastly the facts of colour-blindness, have given rise to various physio¬ 
logical hypotheses respecting the structure and mode of activity o** the 
retina. Among these the most popular is known as the Young-Helni- 
holtz theory. According to this the nervous elements of tlie retina 
consist of three kinds of fibre, Tiicsc are acted upon more eRjiecially by 
the red, the green, and the blue or violet rays r'^spectively. These three 
coloprs would thus be in a peculiar sense elementpry colour-imprtissions, 
while other colT>urs, as p.irple, bluish green, together with white, would 
be composite. According to a second theory, that of E. Hcring, there 
are two kinds of nerve-element. These structures, again, are capable of 
two antagonistic modes of iictivity. To each of these a distinct colour- 
impression corresponds. Thus we have four simple or leading colour- 
impressions. One kind of element is concerned in the sensations blue, 
yellow, and the other in the sensations red, green. In addition to these 
two varieties of nerve-clement Hering postulates a third, the two opposed 
processes in which underlie scii^'ations oi white, black. This hypothesis 
aims at obviatin^ sohie of the dilhculties of the Young-IIelraholtz theory. 
It is recommended by the fact that it erects into elementary or funda¬ 
mental colour-impressions four varieties which we are all accustomed to 
regard as leading and distinct colours. In its turoi however, it gives 
rise to special difTicnlties.^ 

In addition to tlies9 numerous-differences of in¬ 
tensity and quality the sensations of sight are 
characterised by very fine local differences. And it 
is this circumstance, together with another to be 
gpoken of presently, which gives sight so distinct a 
superiority to hearing as an intellectual or knowledge- 

1 Wor a hrief account of the facts here reierrcd to, see Bernstein, Five 
Senses of Alan, Sect. II., Chap. V. For a comparison of the rival hypo¬ 
theses, see Le Conte. Sight, I’t. I., Chap. IV., p. 61 &e.; and Wundt, 
Physiol. Psychologic, I., Cap. 9 § 4, p. 4G0, &c. 
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giving sense. The retina is an extended surface, on 
any point of which (owing to the peculiar structure 
*of the^eye) an isolated optical effect may be produced. 
The sensations received by way of different parts 
of the. retina have, from the,first,‘distinct ‘local* 
peculiarities. The fineness of this local discrimina¬ 
tion is* greatest in the central region, the area of 
perfect vision. In order to measure the local dis- 
crifiiination in this region experiments have been 
carried out by means of two lines,placed at a certain 
distance from the eye and brought gradually nearer 
one <inother. .These shew that in tfie case of a 
practised eye two points are distinguished wlien’the 
visual angle is from 60 to 90 seconds, that is to 
say when the retinal images are from "004 to ’OOG 
millimetres apart. In the side portions of the retina 
this fine local discrimination rapidly falls ofli • 


This may he seen in the following table, in which ihc resulte of 
looking at two squares one metre Irom ihe eye ai'e 3teco;^ded ;— 

Distance of retinal Minimum 

image from distance of two 

centre of retinat images. 

2° 40' .3' 27" 


7 ® 


17' ri" 

34 '* 22 "' 


This decline in discriminative abilit/ does not progiesa with perfect 
Tegularilyfand is not equally rapid in all difections. An attemjpthaB 
been made to connect thCbe limits, of local discrimination with the m;rg- 
nitude of the terminal appendages of the optic fibres. These are known 
as the rods and cones. Since the cones are densely packed in the area 
of perfect vision while they become less numerous and give way to rods 
towards the peripheiy, it seems probable that the former are the stsv 
tures specjally concerned in local discrimination. Measurement of these 
cones*goes to show that theij diameter corresponds (roughly) to the limits 
of locd discrimination.^ 


' For a fuller account of the experiments respecting jihe local discriminatipa 
of the retina, see Wundt, Physiol. Psychologic^, 11., Cap. 13, § 1, p. 65, &c. 
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^?Muscular Sense. Over and above tbe five vspecial 
senses there is a sense of great importance in relation 
to knowledge known as the Muscular Sense. This 
consists of the sum of simple mental states or ‘ sensa¬ 
tions' which immediately accompany tl^e action of 
the muscles. These have well-marked characters of 
their own. The sensations which accompany ^ an 
exercise of the vocal organ, a movement of the ami 
or leg, an effort to push a heavy body, have certain 
common traits, an/i these mark them off from all 
otlier special classes of sensation. 

At the same time, the muscular i^ense occupies a v 
peculiar phtce and* cannot be classed with the live 
senses. For one thing the muscular sensations are 
due not to the action of external objects like sense- 
impressions, but to our own actions. They are thus 
esscntiallv active states, and so stand in antithesis to 
the- sensations of the five senses which are 'passive. 
This circumstance gives them their characteristic qua¬ 
lity which we indicate by describing them as feelings 
of exertion, effort, or energy. Moreover it will be 
seen presently that the muscular sense is not detached 
from the special senses as these are detached from one 
another, but enters into combination with these, and 
morfe especially tvith the senses of touch and sight. 

« There is a good deal of uncertainty about the exact nature and phy¬ 
siological concomitants of muscular sensations. Some writers, as Professor 
llvn, hold that they arise in connection with the process of ‘innerva¬ 
tion ’ or the outgoing nervous impulses from the motor centres to the 
muscles, and are best described as sensations of expended or expending 
energy. Others maintain that they arise in connection with an incoming 
nervous process in the sensory nerves. This may be either the nerves 
miniiing to the skin ^.iid other tissues adjacent to the muscles, and which 
are therefore pressed or straiued by muscular contraction; or the sensory 
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nerves whicli are now known to enter tKe substance of the muscles 
itself.^ 

• 

Tlie evidence on which a conclusion must be arrived at includes the 
* reaiilis of psychological analysis, of anatomical research, and of patho¬ 
logical observation (cfFecta of loss of passive sensibility and of paralysis). 
The probable conclusion from the whole body of evidence is that a pro¬ 
cess bfttk of motor innervation and of sensory stimulation is involved. 
The degree of the innervation determines the intensity of the sensation 
of effort•(*sensation of innervation* or of expended energy). On the 
othor hand there are sensations connected with the process of muscular 
contraction itself involving incoming nerve-processes. These consist 
probably of muscle-sensations proper connected wiJh the activity of the 
sensory fibres which run to the muscles, and of other sensations arising 
through the stimulation of the sensory fibres whicli terminate in the 
ekiu an3. other adjacent structures.^ * 

t 

Variety of Muscular Sensations. Thp sensations 
which accompany muscular action may be con¬ 
veniently divided into two nflain varieties. Of these 
the most important are (a) sensations of movement 
or of unimpeded energy, and (h) sensations of strain 
or resistance, that is of obstructed or impeded energy. 
The first are illustrated in the mental accompanimtets 
of movements of the eyes or of the arliis in empty 
space; the second arc exemplified in the mental state 
which accompanies the act of pushing against a heavy 
object, or holding a heavy weight in the hand. This 
is the great difference of quality among Gur muscular 
sensations. 

In the sensations of movement tlie passive elements (sensatiMis of 

• 

1 Tt is plain that if this last view be correct muscular sensations corres¬ 
pond much more closely to our above definition of sensation than they wduid 
do on the £rst supposition. ^ 

® a fuller discussion oj the subject, see G. H. Lewes, Problems of Life 
aiid Mind^ Third Series, III., Chap. VII, ; Dr. Ferrier, Tlie ^nctionsjtf the 
BraiUj Chap. IX. ; Dr. W. James, Tht Feslvng of EffdH ; Wundt, PIiysioL 
Psychologies L, Cap. 9, § 1. A history of the doctriife is given by Dr, Basiian, 
The Brain as an Organ of Mind» Appendix, « 
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contraction, sltin-scnsationB of tension, &c.) are a prominent feature. 
In those of strain, on the other hand, the sensations of innervation are 
the chief ingredient. To these must be added the skin sensation of 
pressure which always accompanies the experience of resistanco ' It 
may be added that the*two kinds of muscular experience here distin- 
guished commonly combine. Thus in lifting a weight, or pushing a 
lieavy body, there is the experience of ro>is1ance and of nicveinent.^ 
Even when we move our limbs there is the resistance of their weight to 
be counteracted ; and this ciicninstancc (especially when we are tired) 
gives to the experimice something analogous to what is commonly 
understood as the feeling of stniiii or rcsistiuice. 

Sensations of Movement. The sensations which 
acfompany unimpeded muscular action or movement 
are a highly valuable-source of information respecting 
the (-build of tlie world about us. As we sliaM see 
by and by it is by means of sensations accompanying 
the movements of a limb, as the arm, or of the whole 
body, that we eome fuJlj’^ to api^rcliend the jtositiou of 
objects in space. 

The sensations of movement alford us this know¬ 
ledge by reason of certain characters which distinguish 
them, (a} v-dn' the first place, the sensations vary 
in character according to the direction of the move¬ 
ment. The movement effected by one muscle or 
group of'musdes is felt to be unlike that carried out 
by another. « Thus %he sensations attending the move¬ 
ments of bending and straightening the right, arm, of 
moving the arm to the right and to the left, are 
qualitatively unlike. It is this difi'erence in the' 
sensations which lies at the basis of our. cliscrimi- 
ri^ion of the' direction of a movement, and, through 
this, of our perception of the direction or position of 
any •point in space. 

• ^ Weights are diserhnibated more easily when the hand is moved up and 

down. 
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These differences may oe connected either with the fact that distinct 
motor nerves are innervated, or with the fact that the sensations of 
pressure accompanying two movements are qualitatively unlike. Pos- 
•siblyjjoth elements combine in differencing the sensations of movement. 


(h) Tn the second place the sensations of movement 
are finely distinguishable in respect of duration. In 
this circumstance they resemble the passive sensations 
of hearing. Owiug to this characteristic we are able, ■ 
in g, way to be explained by and by, to reach distinct 
perceptions of the velocity and the range or extent 
of mos^emeut performed, and, through these percep¬ 
tions, of tlie (list^ince or interval between any two 
poinfs of space.* • * 


The discriminative delicacy characterising motor sensibility or sense 
of movement has been estimatc'd in the case of the ocular muscles which 
bring about movements of convergence. Here it is found to be very 
great. Thus a movement of the eyes (or the optic axes) through an angle 
of (38 seconds, answering to a contiaciion of the inner muscle of tlie 
eye-ball amounting to about *004 millimetres, was detected. And a 
difference in the range of movement, conespoiiding (on the average) to 
the IVaction tsV, was perceptible. r 

s 

Sensations of Resistance. The sensations which 
arise when muscular energy is impeded, as yrhen we 
push with the shoulder or bauds against heavy bodies, 
pull them, lift them, and so on, have a distinct 
character.’ of tlieir own. They are Qommonly called 
sensations of resistance. ' They exhibit, like those of 
movement, nice distinctions of degree. We experb 
ence a difference of sensation in lifting a pound and 
20 ounces, and in throwing a heavy weight a yard 
and fwo yards. , 

Through these muscular sensations (in conjunction 
with passive sensations of pressure)’ \\fle reach percep- 
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tions of the Iiardness, density, or inelasticity of bodies. 
The densitv of clav, the- elasticity of a ball, the hard- 
ness of iron, are known by exerting some degre,«? of« 
muscular energy, ‘and not by passive sensations of 
touch merely. Tlie bgy’s knowledge of the flexibility 
of a stick, of the immol^ility or inertia of a box, of 
t he impenetrability of oak or iron, is clearly based on 

sensations of impeded muscular energy. 

• 

The nioasiirL'nient: of the distTiuiinativc delicacy of this aspect of 
tlie mtLsciilar sense (sense of resista'ace) has been carried out by Fechiier 
wi(h .TCsjK'ct to the estiiiiaf ion of wi^'ht. Ilis oxi)criinont8 comisted in 
a scries of liTtinj'ij of woij^hts of different maj^nitudes by one hand and 
also bv botli hands. According; to these e.\'i)erjpieuts when a small 
wei<;fit was titk<^n (300 grammes) a ffifrorence of -^s was rcci’j^niscd (in 
a certain proportion of trials). When a lieavier weij^dit was taken, the 
discriminative sensibility showed itself to be finer. As in the case of 
the jiassive appreciation of weight by touch, the discrimination by one 
and tlie sanu! liand was more tlelicate than that by the two hands. In 
these experiments touch-discrimination is of course not eliminated. 
But a coriiparison of the results with those udiich we jnst now saw to 
be gained m the case of touch-discrimination alone (apart from muscle- 
disciSmiiiation), sliows that we have heie to do mainly with muscular 
sensibility. Anri this conclusion is borne out by the observations of 
Leyden and Bernhardt, according to which the sensibility of the skin 
can be partially or even wholly destroyed without affecting materially 
the discriminative appreciation of weights.^ 

d Relation of ‘IVluscular Sense to Touch and Sight. 
Tt is plain from tliis brief account of the Muscular 
Sense that it holds*a special relation to the two senses 
of Touch and Sight. Each of thd organs concerned, 
the ‘hand and the eye, is a highly mobile organ, sup¬ 
plied with a complex and delicate muscular apparatus. 
Through the' possession of this mobility the organs 
are able to ‘ multiply their impressions. Ju^t as 
the * mobility jof the insect’s anteimsB enables it to 

^ 1 See Wniuit, Physul. Ps;;cho?otjie, T., Cap. 8, p. 344. 
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have many more impressions of touch than it would 
have if. the organs were fixed, so the mobile arm, 
‘hand, and fingers of the child greatly extend the 
range of his passive impressions. By such move- 
iiiente ,he is^ able to bring the most sensitive part of 
the organ (the tips of the fingers) into contact with 
a wide'extent of objects. Similarly the mobility of 
> the eye, by which it is capable of bringing the most 
sensitive part of the retina, that known as the yellow 
spot, opposite to a number of objects in succession, 
greatly increases the sweep of vision. “ 

, Another advantage closely connected with this is the 
capability of a rapid succession of impressions, and that 
by way of the most sensitive part of the organ. This 
capability greatly facilitates fine di.scrimination in the 
case of these organs. It is by transferring the fingers 
rapidly from one surface to another (e.^., from a rough 
to a smooth, from a cold to a warm), that the corres¬ 
ponding qualities are easily distinguished. Similarly 
it is by passing the eye quickly from onfe colour to 
another that the discrimination of colour becomes 
perfected. 

But this perfecting of passive impressions is only 
one part of the gain resulting from the liigh degree 
of mobility of the ,hand and the ey?. Another and 
no less important part is the added muscular experi¬ 
ence which accompanies these movements. This 
experience, as we shall see in the next chapter, 
supplies, these two senses with the megna of ascer¬ 
taining the position ©f objects or parts of -objects in 
space. The local discrimination of the skin and 
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retina acquires its importance because of its intimate 
association with muscular discrimination. 

Finally the sensations of resistance clearly have ’the' 
closest connection with Touch proper. In touching 
objects we usually exert some degree of mji^ular 
force (in pushing, holding, or lifting), so that the 
muscular sense ‘ habitually co-onerates with ‘passive 
Touch. 

Owing to the way in which the muscular se'nse 
combines with the passive sensibility of touch and 
si g^t we may call these two senses Active Senses. 
By Active Touch and Active Sight^ will be meant 
tactual and* visuaL (retinal)'sensibility supplemented 
by the sensibility connected with the muscles by 
which the sense-organs are moved or urged to move.^ 


Sense-Impressions and Attention. For the pro¬ 
duction of clear or distinct sensations, whether in 
respect of degree, quality or local colour, it is not 
enough that the sense-organ be stimulated. The 
brain centfes must react. Or to speak in psycho¬ 
logical language, the mind must react in the form of 
attention. Only by this means will a sensation rise into 
the region of clear .consciousness. ® 

^ f • • 

Discrimination of Sensation. No impression is 
definite or clean unless it is picked out and dis¬ 
tinguished from others. When we are inattentive 
dur minds may be receiving a mass of visual, tactual and 
otlier sensations which remain blurred and confused. 


^ I am indebted for the convenient expressioVi ‘ Active Sense' to Prof, G. 
c'loom Robertson. . 

® On the probable physiological accompaniments of this reaction of atten¬ 
tion, see above p. 77. 
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The direction of attention to any one of them sepa¬ 
rates it from the adjacent crowd and gives distiuct- 
• ncs^ to it. This fact may also be expressed by saying 
that it is * differenced ’ or discrimihated. To have a 
clear sensation is to have a ccmscioifsness of its dif- 
forence from other sensations accompanying it or 
immediately preceding it. As we- have seen the 
hiffher senses admit of much finer differences than 

O 

the lower. In the case of hearing, two impressions 
when they immediately follow one another are finely 
distinguished. And impressions of touch and sight 
are similarly distiiiguishcd in succcssioii by means of 
the mobility of the organs. Finally in ■ the case of 
touch and sight two simultaneous impressions may 
be sharply bounded off one from the other by means 
of the discriminative local sensibility. 

Classing of Sense-impressions. A clear sensation 
involves not only a singling out of the impression 
from present surroundings but a connecting of it by 
way of assimilation with past impressions. In order, for 
example, to have a definite sensation of a bitter taste, 
or of a blue colour, the mind must instantly identify 
it with, or assimilate it to, past sen^iations of the same 
sort. This shows that clear sensations involve a germ of 
retentivfeness. The^ take on a familiar or recognisable 
character owing lo the persistence of traces of past 
similar sensations. This combination of traces ol 
past sensations with a present one, which always 
happen^ in the case of the adult, is seen with special 
clearness in the case ai faint impressions. A moment’s 
reflection will tell us that a faint smell, or a feeble 
sound would not have the definiteriefe which it has. 

I f 
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were it not reinforced by these traces of past im¬ 
pressions. ■ 

It is to be noticed however that this classing in its 
turn involves a ‘further differencing of the present 
sensation, namely a mental separation of it from past 
unlike sensations. To identify for example tke taste 
of a particular wine I must ‘mark it off' from the 
tastes of other wines. If owing to the faintness of, 
the impression or any other circumstance I could only 
identify it as the taste of some wine, the classing 
would be a rougli one, and this because the- discri¬ 
mination was defective. We may say then that the 
decree of definiteness of a Sensation* depends mainly 
on the nicety with which it is differenced from present 
and past unlike seusatidns. 

^Though discrimination and a-ssimilation are two fundamentally dis- 
tinct intellectual I’unctiona, and vary greatly in their relative strength 
or perfection in different minds, they are, as has just been illustrated, 
ordjnarly carried on together and in cloje connection. This is certainly 
true of the early ^tage of our intellectual life now considered. The 
assimilation of a sense-impression always implies some amount of dis¬ 
crimination. But does the discriininalion of an impression always 
involve assimilation 1 Not quite in the same way. We often begin to 
be dimly aware of a difference in a sensation or group of sensations 
before we can assi^ any definite chai'acter to that which differs. Thus 
we detect a sti^ange or Jbreign ingi^edient ol flavour in a familiar dish, 
or of tone in a familiar tune, and yet are wholly unable for a while to 
say ^hat the intruder id like. Hence perhaps discriminatbn may be 
regarded as the earliest and primordial mode of intellectual activity.^ 

^ Growth of Sense. From the above it follows that 
there is an improvement of Sense as life* advances. 

I 

* There might *be a convenience in distinguishing two excellAices. of im¬ 
pressions according as they are well discriminated and well idontifled. Thus 
we might say tliat ^ distinct impression is one which is perfectly distinguished 
from others (present oiv past), .1 clear or definite one, one which is not 
‘dimply discriminated out perfectly identified. 
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Although the child has the same sense-organs and the 
same fundamental modes of sensibility as the man, his 
sensations are more crude, vague, and ill-defined. 
The repeated exergise of the senses in connection 
with attention leads to the gradual differentiation of 
sense-impressions, and the rendering of them definite 
in theii> character. This growth of se^se involves two 
..things: (a) aLU increasing power of sense-discrimina¬ 
tion, and (b) a, growth in the power of identifying 
impressions through the cumulation of ‘ traces ’ In 
other words our senses become more delicate or acide 
in distinguishing impressions, and more .juick or keen 
in identifying them. ^ 

Discviniinatiou is moasured by the smnllness of fobjoctive) difference 
which is just recognisable. Assimilation is best tested by the feebleness 
of the impression which can be identified. If, as often happens, the 
impression is mixed up with others, as when a flavour is combined with 
other flavours, the strength of the assimilative function is measured by 
its relative force, that is to say, the ratio of its intensity to that of the 
other impressions which accompany and tend to disguise it. :!riie 
smaller this is, the greater the assimilative capability. 

Improvement of Sense-discrimination. As has been 
said, the discriminative is the more important side 
of sense. The infant's sensations at first.run toge¬ 
ther, and are not distinguislied. The first distinc¬ 
tions (ixcxt to that of the pleasurable and painful) 
are those of degree or quantity. Thus the 
impressions of light and darkness, of a bright and 
a chirk surface, are distinguished before those of 
colours.^ As the senses are exercised, and traces of 
impressions stored .up in the mind, fiisqriminatioii 
improves. With respect both to degree and to qua¬ 
lity this improvement is gradual, beginning with the 
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detection of broad and striking contrasts, and pro¬ 
ceeding to that of finer, differences. Thus the contrast 
of loud and soft, of heavy and light is arrived at, long 
before nice differences of loudness or weight. Simi¬ 
larly the contrast of l^he reds with the blues is^ arrived 
at before the? finer differences between the several 
sorts of red.^ . In this way the senses become more 
acute with exercise. It is found that practice in the- 
experimciits deferred to above, for example ihose 
which aim at measuring the limits of local discrimina¬ 
tion, considerably increases the capability of’ discri¬ 
mination.^ ' ’ ' 

Oifferenpes of $ense-capkcity. Striking differences 
of sense-capacity present themselves among different 
individuals. These a^o of several kinds. Thus A 
may be superior to B in respect of absolute sensibility 
or tlie quickness of response to stimulus. The ten¬ 
dency to respond to a very weak stimulus, coupled 
with good retentive or identifying power, would con- 
stitute a sehse quick or keen in the full meaning of the 
word. This may be illustrated by the case of an eye 
that detected a very faintly shining star. Again A 
and B may differ in the range of their sensibility 
as measured by the 9trcngth of stimulus to which 

’ I 

w « 

I 

PXtact order in wliich the colours are distinguished is not certain, 
and*pu)ltal>ly varies somcwliat in the case of dift'erent children. M. Perez 
'siKvaka of a little girl, 50 days old, specially noticing blue, white, and red 
thdugh seoiniiigly indifFeront to others (Les trots premieres atinees de Venfant^ 
90>. Prof. Preyor experimented with his little boy at the ago of two, and 
found that he lcj\Tnt to identify colours on hearing their namea in jihe fol¬ 
lowing order: yellow, red, lilac, green, and blue (Die Seele dcs Kindes, p, 6, 

® The varying ffTects of successive amounts of practice in the disorimi- 
uative and assimilative power are carefully given by Stunipf, ToivpsifdtologWf 
§ 4, p. 79 se(i, % 
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the organ can respond. What is commonly called a 
‘sensitive' person is one whose sense-organs cannot 
•go * pn responding as the stimulus increases in 
strength, but become fatigued. 

Frpm these differences we ijiust carefully separate 
inequalities in discriminative power. This is the truly 
inteUeetual side of sense-capacity. . It is found to 
.. characterise the more educated and intellectual classes. 
It stands in no constant relation to the preceding 
differences. A may be more quicMy responsive to a 
stimulus than B, and may have a wider range *of 
^ sensibility, and jdb not be more ^discrimihative. ‘ 

These differences ol dis'eriminative capacity may be 
general or special. A may surpass B aU round in 
discrimination. In such a case we are wont to think 
of the difference as one of intellectual power. On the 
other hand A may surpass B in some special mode of 
discriminative sensibility as in colour or tone dis¬ 
crimination. We find^^numerous and. striking differ¬ 
ences in both these respects, from colour’-biindness or 
note-deafness up to the finest discriminative sensi¬ 
bility of the painter and musician. ^ This kind of 
difference is commonly regarded, as involving an 
inequality in the special sense concerned, but not in 
intellectual power. ^ „ 

Thege inequalities are partly native and connected 
with differences in the organs engaged. General dis¬ 
criminative power probably implies from the first a 
fine organisation of the brain as a whole, whereas good 
special sensibility is® connected rather with original 

^See Mr, Galton*s new work, Inquiries into Facuity wnd its 

IMvelopmeiU, Section 'Sensitivity,'and follo^ng. 

10 
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structural excellence of the particular sense-organ con¬ 
cerned. On-the other hand not a small part of the 
supeniority of certain individuals (and races) over others 
in respect of discriminative sensibility is the result of 
exercise. This is strikingly illustrated in the excep¬ 
tional delicac)^* attained by those who have occasion 
to employ a senge much more than other people. In 
this way we account for the fine tactual sensibility of 
the blind, the delicate gustatory sensibility of wine 
or tos- tasters, and so on. It must be remembered 
hawever that exercise does not improve capacity to 
the same extent in all cases. Capability of growth is 
one* of the distinguishing features of individuals. 
Thus it has been found that the improving efiects of 
practice in distinguishing two points with the skin are 
not the same in all cases (Wundt, Physiol. Psycho¬ 
logic, II., Cap. 11, § 2, p. 13). 


, I APPENDIX. 

A fairly complete account of the physiology of the Senses is contained in 
Prof. Bernstein's Five Senses of Man, A detailed classification of the Sensa¬ 
tions is to be found in Prof Bain's Coynpendium of Mental SdeTicet or the 
larger work Senses and Intellect (“Movement Sense and Instinct"). With thi« 
may be comparecl the r^sulke of the facts of Sensation in M. Taine's work. On 
IntelUgeTtce^ Ft. I., Book III. T^e results of the more exact research into the 
quantitative aspects of Sedsation may be studied in Prof. Bibot's Volume, I/ct 
PsyehologU AllcTnande, or more fully in. P«>f. Windt'e work, Die Qrnndzuge 
der physiologisdien Psychologies 2nd Ed., Vol. I-, Chap, VIIL and IX,, and 
Fart'11., Chap. XL, g 2. 



CHAPTER VI. 

PERCEPTION. 

\/%e!isation and Perception. SeTisations, even w^en 
discriminated and classed, are not knowledge, but only 
its raw-materiS,!. They become elements of l«iow- 
ledge when the mind refers them to some region of 
space, that is to say, localmes or externalises them. 
In its complete form this external reference implies 
the attribution of an impression as a cpiality to a par¬ 
ticular object situated somewhere in space ; wlii(’Ji 
object is regarded as external to, or distinct from the 
mind which perceives it. Thus we refci; a sensation 
of sound of a certain kind to a particular direction in 
space, say to the right of us, and to a particular ob¬ 
ject, say to a bell, and in doing so attribute the 
quality (or state) of sounding to ^liis object. 

This- process of localising sensations and referring 
them to definite" objects is known as Perception. 
Whenever we perceive a thing we are thus attributing 
some sensation received to an object. To perceive an 
orange, for example, is to refer a number of sensations 
of light and shade^ and colour to an object called an 
orange. The result of this process, that is to say, the 
completed psychical product, is called a Percept. 
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' It will at once be seen from this that perception is 

much more df an act of mind than sensation. In 

• 

sensation the mind is comparatively passive and 
recipient; in percOJ>tion it not only attends to the 
sensation (or aensation8),discriminating and identifying 
it, but passes fr(5m the impression to the object which 
it indicates or makes known. 

^ The meaning of the word perception, like that of the closely related 
term sensation, has varied with diJFereut writers. In common life we 
use the expression for almost any kind of knowledge, as when one says 
“I fcrceive a similarity between two ideas,” or “a connection between 
premises and conclusion *. Ajid earlier thinkers^employed the term in 
much the same way.^ Becent psychologists, however, restrict the word 
to thaf'act of the mind by which we £scern an external object by way 
of the Senses. This cognition of outer things is sometimes called 
External or Sense Perception, to ^distinguish it from the mind’s cogni¬ 
tion of its own states which is named Internal Perception. 

The best way of defining the relation of Sensation to Perception is a 
question of some difficulty. Some writers would include the whole 
intellectual manipulation of a sensation under the head of perception. 
Thus the discrimination of a sense-impression would be a part of the 
act of *perception.^ There is some convenience, however, in confining 
the term perception to the seednd part of the process, namely, the 
referring of a sensation to the object-world, or the giving it an objective 
significance.’ 

This perceptual process, properly so-called, has been variously de¬ 
scribed as projecting ^he sensation outwards into the external region ; 
nterpreting it, as a mark^ or sign of an objective existence, &g. A 
common way of describing it is^ by saying that in perception we are 

" c 

1 SecT^ir W. Hamiltob’, Zectures on Metaphysics, JL, XXIV. (p. 93). 

’ Sir W. Hamilton distinguishes between Sensation and. Perception in this 
way. '•The former is for him (as we have seen) a phenomenon of feeling, while 
the latter is a process of cognition or intellection. Conceiving the distinction 
in this way he seeks to establish the proposition that perception and sensa¬ 
tion Uike knowledge and feeling in general) are always in the inverse ratio of 
each other, (See Lectures on Metaphysics, Vol. 11,, XXIV.; edition of 
Reid's Works, p. 863,) 

’ For a careful examination of Hamilton's doctrine, and of the relation of 
sensation to i>erception, see H. Spencer’s Frindples of Vol. IL, 

Pt.VL, Ch. XVIIL, S§ 863, 864 
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assigning an effect (a sensation) to its cause (an outer otject). But 
thifl is hardly a correct account of the process in all cases. When for 
example I have an impression of colour and refer it to an object, say 
an grange, I do not think of the quality of colour with which I endow 
the object as the cause qf the sensation. The^real cause of the sensation 
is of course the agent known as light which is reflected from the body; 
butan. perceiving an object we do not think of tliis, and may, indeed, be * 
wholly ignorant of its existence. 

IntVa-organic and Extra-organic Veference of Sen- 
sations. All classes of sensations jare in some way- 
referred to external things or externalised. The 
lowest class, the organic sensations, are referred to 
a part of the organism itself,, as whep we localise a 
sensation of burning op tickling in a certain part of 
the skin. This may be called iAtra-organic reference 
of a sensation. It is knQwu as the localisation of 
sensation. In the case of the special senses there is 
a further extra-organic reference, as when we say we 
taste sugar, smell a rose, hear a sound to the right of 
us, and so on. Her^ the mind does not attend to the 
sensation as such and localise it, ‘or, ^prehend its 
seat, but passes from the subjective phenomenon, the 
sensation, to the object which it serves to qualify. 
What is commonly called Perception is this reference 
of impressions of light, sound, touch, under the 
form of qualities, as brightness,, harshness, hardness, 
to things external to, that is lying outside the or¬ 
ganism. 

^ Perception the Invariable Accompaniment of Sfen- 
sation. In adult life there never occurs a sensQ,tion 
which, provided it is discriminated frojn others, is not 
at once referred to an object in space. The reference 
may be more or less definite and complete. Thus a 
sound may be referred to a particular object, as a. 
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belfry, or only to some unknown object vaguely 
localised in space. But in a perfect or imperfect form 
such a reference alwa)’^s takes place. And it takes 
place so automatically (that is to say without any in¬ 
tention or wish on our part), and so instantaneously, 
that it is difficult for the student at first to distinguish 
the act of perception from the mere sensation. 


This applies to discriminated sensations. The difference betweto 
simply having a sensation and perceiving is best illustrated in the case 
of vggiie undiscriminated ^sensations. We often have sensations of 
contact, &c., to which we do not attend, and which in consequence are 
acconi]»inied by little, if any, of the perceptual "or localising element. 
In waking up we may not infre<iuently distinguish afirst stage of vague 
sensation followed by another of clear discrimination and localisation. 

'J Perception the result of Acquisition. There is every 
reason to suppose that this simple act of referring 
impressions to things or objects in space is the result 
of a long process of acquisition ^or learning from ex¬ 
perience. An infant in the first weeks of life betrays 
no signs of recognising the bodily seat of his sensa¬ 
tions of heat and cold, pressure, and so on. Nor does 
he show by an appropriate turning of the head that 
he perceives the direction of a sound, the impression 
of which he evidently receives. Perception is pro¬ 
bably aided from the first by definite inherited ten¬ 
dencies ; but it is only fully developed by the aid of 
individual experience. 

J Perceptual Process Analysed. When on hearing a 
particular sound we say ‘ A bell is sounding in such 
or such a direction,' we discriminate and identify the 
sensation. This^is obviously the first stage of the 
process. If we had never had an impression before 
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similar to this in some respect we could not now refei 
it to a particular portion of space or to a definite kind 
, of .object. 

The second stfige, that of perception proper, 
involves the recalling of other sense-impressions 
besides that of the bell-sound. As ’will be shown 
more fully by and by, when we say, (on the ground 
. of an auditory sensation alone) ‘ we hear a bell,’ it is 
because in our past experience this particular sensa¬ 
tion of hearing has become conjoined, co-ordinated, 
or associated with other unlike sensations, more 
particularly touch and sight sensations’, passive and 
active. If we had neVer handled or, seen a ’ beU 
before, the present sensation would not be referred to 
such an object. The percept is thus the result of a 
process of grouping. It is a comjolex psychical 
phenomenon, of which the parts or elements are 
sensations. 


It is to be noticed that j;his grouping of sense- 
elements involves a germ of repre^erttevtion. The 
tactual and visual sensations answering to the feel 
and look of the bell are not actually present when 
we hear it and recognise it by the sound.. They are 
revived, recalled or reproduced. In teferring the 
impression of sound to the bell ^e are meptally 
representing, picturing oi imagining the look and feel 
of the bell. A part at least of our meaning in sslying 
that we "hear a bell in such a direction or at such a 
distance is that we know we might move in a par¬ 
ticular way, say to the right, and come in yiew of, and 
into contact with, the bell, that is to say, renew these 
visual and tactual experiences. *I5ence perception 
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has been described as “ a presentative representative 
process ” ^ It contains not only a presentative 
element, the actual sensation of. the moment,, but- 
also a mass of representative elements, picturings of 
sights and touches. 

Some writers do not seem to regard the presence of a representative 
element as essential to perception. Thus Prof. Wundt regaids a com¬ 
plete presentation (Vorstellung) as differing from a mere sensation^ 
simply by its complexity. Hence a series of sound-sensations appre¬ 
hended in their time-order constitutes a Vorstellung^ It may however 
be said that even here the perception of the sounds as external, that is 
to gay, travelling from a "certain direction of space, implies a t'ifcrence 
to tonch-expenence. 

*^Since in perception the mind thus passes from an actualo sense- 
impi^dsion to the represenbition of otUer sebse-expericnces (movements 
and attendant sensations), it bears a certain analogy to a process of 
inference. Thus by a little forcing of language we may be said in 
bearing the bell to infer the possibility of certain touch and sight 
expenences. Accordingly some writei-s have not hesitated to describe 
the process as one of “unconscious inference.”* 

V Yet while thus conuecting perception with higher intellectual pro¬ 
cesses, we must not lose sight of the difference between the two. The 
perception of an object as presented to U£i at the moment takes the form 
(in onr consciousness) of an imlnediate cognition or * intuition/ as dis¬ 
tinguished from a mediate cognition or inference. In other words, the 
percept involves the immediate assurance of the presence of the whole 
object. Hence psychologists commonly speak of percepts in their 
totality as presentations. And by so doing, they mark tliem off from 
those mental states which are purely and manifestly rci>resentative, 
namely, images and idcasl' 

* De^fmition of Perception. By aid of tbe foregoing 
brief analysis we may define perception as fqllows. 
Perception is a complex mental act or process, involv¬ 
ing presentative and representative elements. More 
particularly, perception is that process by w^^ich the 

^ By Mr. Sponcer, Principles of Psychology^ ‘Vol. IL, PartVIIL, Chap.lL| 
pi 513. i 

* Physiol. Psycholoffic, 3T,, Cap. 11, S 1; Cap. 12, S 1* 

• Sew niy work, Illveions, p. ?2; Stumpf, Tonpsycholagie, p. 90. 
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mind, after discriminating and identifying a sense- 
impression (simple or complex), supplements it by an 
.accompaniment or escort of revived sensations, the 
whole aggregate of actual and revived sensations 
being solidified or ‘integrated’ into the form of a 
percept, that* is, an apparently immediate apprehension 
or cognition of an object now present in a particular 
Jocality or region of space. This definition may be 
accepted provisionally. We shall be" better able to 
judge of its appropriateness after we have analysed 
the pA’ceptual process more fully. 

s • 

* It ^ill be seen fro;n the above that perception is essentially a pnocess 
of grouping. It is the simplest form of the t:oinbination of psychical 
elements in a complex whole. Since the combination of elcrnouts 
sound} touch} and sight of the bell) depends on the past connection of 
the experiences in time (either as siniulluneous, or as successive), it is 
customary to speak of the process as an illustration of the Law of Con¬ 
tiguous Association, which will be fully expounded in the next chapter. 
It is, however, important to note that the process of association here 
assumes a peculiai- form. Instead of distinct psychical states succeeding 
one another, as in the case of what is knpwn as the^association of ideas, 
we have an apparently simultaneous occurrence of a mass of psychical 
phenomena inseparably fused together. 

IX^hysiological Oonditions of Perception. Just as perception is 
more c'omplex than sensation, so the nervous concomitants are (presum¬ 
ably) more complex in the first instance than m*th© second. Thus 
since perception is a reaction of the mind on a sense-imgre'&sion it would 
seem to involve in a special manner th^ centres of Attention. Again, 
inasmuch as it includes the grouping of (disparate) sensations, those of 
sight, touch, &c., it may*be said.to have as its^further physiological 
conditiou the co-ordination of different nerve-centres, optic centre, 
tactual centre, and so on. This grouping embraces not only senso]”^ 
but motor centres. As we shall see later on, perception contains an 
active (motor) element The process of grouping appears to be effected 

by certain^igher and more complex centres.^ 

• * 

^ See Dr. Maadidey, Physiology of Mind, Chap. IV. The difllcult task of 
assigning the nervous concomitants of perception has rccebtly been attempted 
by Prof. G. Strgi (Teoria Fisiologica della Percozio^U), Who lays emphasis on 
the co-operation of on outgoing nervous proceca 
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^ Special Channels of Perception. It has been ob¬ 
served that every sensation is interpreted by an act 
of perception, or, in other words, is worked up jsis an 
element into thaft compound mental state which we 
call a percept. • Thus, we refer sensations of smell to 
objects as wh4n one says * I smell violets,’ just as we 
refer sensations of light and colour to objects -as when 
one says * I see a candle Nevertheless when we tall^ 
of perceiving ^e generally refer to knowledge gained 
at ‘the time through one of the higher senses, and 
rtiore particularly sight. To perceive a thing* means 
in everydaj^ parlance to see it.* Where sight is 
wanting touch assumes tlie function of the leading 
perceptual sense. Sight and touch arc thus in a 
special manner channels of perception. 

J Touch and Sight as Sources of Knowledge. The 
reason why the senses of Touch and Sight are thus 
distinguished has been hinted at in the previous 
chapter. We, there saw that they were marked oflF 
from the ‘ofher senses by having local discrimination 
and an accompaniment of muscular sensation. Owing 
to these circumstances these two senses supply us 
with a wider and more varied knowledge of objects 
than the other senses! In smelling a flower I can 
only apprehend one aspect or quality of a thing, its 
odour: in looking at it I instantly take in a ;aumber 
‘of aspects, as its colour, shape, and size. 

, The additional knowledge gained by means of local 
discrimination and movement is moreover of a most 
important kind. To begin with, what we mean by 
perception in its simplest form is externalising or 
Ireferring a sensation ,to a point in space. Now it is 
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only touch and sight which give us any direct know¬ 
ledge of space, of the situation of objects with reference 
to on^ another and to ourselves. In hearing, as we 
shall see by and by,* we find out the direction and 
distance jof an ^object (so far as we find them out at 
all) in a circuitous way. 

Again touch and sight directly make known to us 
* the space-qualities of bodies, figure and size, and this 
they ’do by help of local discrimination supplemented 
by movement. With these ‘geometrical’ or space 
properties of bodies must be coupled the ‘ mechanical ’' 
or force properties resistance under its seVeral forms 
of hardness, weight, &c., as made known *by active 
touch. 

These qualities are of much greater importance than 
those made known by the other senses, such as the 
taste or flavour of a substance and the sound or sono¬ 
rousness of a body. We know more about an object 
when we have ascertained its shape or size than when 
we have heard its sound. 

J) The superior importance of such qualities as size, figure, aiul weight 
turns on a number of considerations. To begin, with, all c^jects have 
some sort of figure, size, and so on. Wl^at we mean a thing or a 
material body is Something made up of figure, sizQ, hardness and weight, 
&C. On the other hand th^re are many things which have little or no 
smell or taste. Again, the former qualities are comparatively speaking 
constant or unchanging in 4he case of the same object. A stone is 
always the sam^ as to its size^ hardness and weight. On the other hand 
a body is only sonorous when put into a particular condition of vibra¬ 
tion, and a fragrant body varies considerably in the degree of its frag¬ 
rance according to circumstances. Finally, dififerent peisons agree very 
much more respecting the size or weight of an object thou respecting 
its taiite or smell: the former impressions vary lesf with the state 
of the individual organ than the latter. Hence the former aspects 
of objects have been erected into a higher class under the name 
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of * l^m ary Qualities,’ while the latter have been marked off as 
. * Secondary Qualities’.^ 

• A 

ft 

_ • I 

Tactual Perc^tion. Although, as has been observed, 
we commonljr mean by perception visual perception, 
touch (by which ^e mean active touch) 'must be 
regarded as an important channel of perception, 
especially in early life. As we have seen, we obtain, 
by means of, this sense the largest amount of im- 
P 9 rtant knowledge respecting objects. The bulk, 
figure, hardness, 'weight of a thing are directly known 
to touch. .Hardness and weight are known only to 
this sense, and these qualities, are* obviously* an iih- 
portant part of what we call material objects, or 
bodies. Hence touch seems to bring us into the 
closest relation to external things. It is for all of 
us the sense to which we make appeal when we 
want to be certain of a thing being present. We 
call a thing, of whose reality we are sure, something 
‘tangible’.* *In order to understand what we can 
know of things through touch alone we must of 
course suppose sight away as in the case of the 
blind. ‘ * 

* 4 

O Tactual * Perception! of Space. As already observed, 
touch gives us direct knowledge of space, of the posi¬ 
tion of points \)oth in our own organism and in exter- 
. nal bodies. By this sense we apprehend immediately 

where objects lie relatively to one anothei* and to our- 

% 

» 

•> • 

^ The distinction here touched on has placed a prominent part in philoso¬ 
phical discussions respecting the real nature of external objects. (See Sir 
W. Hamilton’s Edition of Reid’s works, note D). For a ftill account of the 
.psychological distittction see Mr. Spencer’s of p9y^lQgyt XL, Tt, 

VL| Chap. XI., and foUowidg, 
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selves, and what is their size and figure. We have 
now to examine how these perceptions are built up. 
Let xistry to retrace the steps by which a blind child 
would explore the world about him, or’rather that part 
of it which is directly accessible to him. ’ 

Perception of the Situation of Objects through 
Movement It has already been observed that passive 
•tQpch is inadequate to give us knowledge of space. 
The local discrimination connected with the distinct¬ 
ness of the tactual nerve-elements would convey no 
local knowledge, no information about the position*' 
of points in space. ^ In order to this, the active 
experiences of movement are necessary. *It is the 
moving hand of the child which finds out the situa¬ 
tion of things in space. 

In order to understand the help given by move¬ 
ment we will imagine that the child has only one 
finger-tip and not an extended hand, and so is able 
to have only one tactuaV sensation at a* time. This 
sensitive point he can carry about just as the insect 
can carry its antennae from one object to another. 

Every movement from point to point of. space 
which the child thus performs is accompanied by a 
definite and distinct series of ‘‘sensations of move- 
ment* which series as a whole undejlics his con¬ 
sciousness or perception of that movement. The 
character of this series of sensations will vary 
according to* the direction of the movement. Thus 
in carrying his finger from his breast to,a point a 
little in front of him,* say the edge of a table, he 
has a distinctly marked series of sensations. These 
several sensations answer to the G[ucce8sive positions 
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of the moving organ. A movement having a range 
’ of two feet has a different series from that of another 
movement of the same direction having' only half 
this range. The final sensation answering to the 
position of the liipb when brought to a stand-still, 
supplementefl by the representation of the preceding 
members of the series, may be said to supply the 
materials for a rudimentary 'perception of a move¬ 
ment of a giien diicction and range. 

« 

^ The scries of sensektions here deferred to is a complex one made up 
of a succession of ‘sensations of innervation’ and of another of sen¬ 
sations of conVractiou. These last again p-?obahly include, as we have 
seun, sensations arising directly Scorn changing conditions ^degrees of 
contraction) of the liiiiscles, and from accompanying changes in the 
tension of the skin, &c. The sensations of innervation constitute a 
uniform state of mind, thougn there are appreciable differences of degree 
at different stages of the movement. The sensations of contraction vary 
in a more marked way from point to point. The sensation by which 
we know the position of the moving organ at any moment is partly one 
of innervation (in so far as the limb is held in that position) and partly 
one of contraction. 

r 

This bcries of sensations becomes solidified, and the 
resulting perception more complete, by repetitions of 
the movement. Each time the child executes this 
particular movement he experiences the same sequence 
of sensations. This Series becomes distinct by varia¬ 
tion of experience, that is to say by executing other 
movements having a different direction, a different 
extent, or both. 

All this time, however, there can only bei a very vague 
perception of space as made up of coexisting points 
or positions. The perception, becomes more clear in 
different ways. For one thing, changes in velocity 
are important. By varying the pace of the movement 
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the child finds that the duration of the several dis¬ 
tinguishable sensations, and of the series’as a whole, 
beconies shorter or longer. The interval between the 
initial and final sensations, answeriftg to the initial 
and fioJjfl positions of the limb, increases or decreases 
according to the amount of energy thrown into the 
muscles.' In this way the series would come to be 
secognised as a fixed order in time, the duration of 
which can be varied indefinitely. * 

A new and much more important element is added 
to the perception of coexistence or coadjacent points 
by the experienqe*of reversing the movement. In 
carrying his finger from a point B in front of him to 
his starting point A, his own body, the child has a 
different experience. New muscles are called into 
play, and those previously engaged are relaxed. At 
the same time the sensations answering to the succes¬ 
sive positions of the hand are the same as before, only 
the order is reversed.’ - 

By innumerable repetitions of this complementary 
pair of movements, together with other comple¬ 
mentary pairs corresponding to other points of space, 
the child would gradually learn ->to map' out the 
several regions immediately environing him, to localise 
objects relatively to the position of his own body at 
any moment, as well as to the positions of other 
external objects. 

By aid of the movements of the two arms, and 
stiff paoLfe by help of leg-morements or locomotion 

4 

* Tliese would include, in addition to the sensations tipcrienced in pas¬ 
sive movement, as when a person bends our arm, wo rot ’ esisting, other sonsa- 
tions corresponding to the relative degrees of tension of the opposing musclea 
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the range of this tactual exploration would be greatly 
enlarged. Our imaginary blind child walking about 
the room and feeling out towards this and that-object 
would gradually |)iece together, so to speak, a number 
of regions of Space lansweriug to different position? 

of his own bo’dy. 

• < 

The ascertaining of a fixed spatial order among objects supposes that 
certain objects are ijt rest or occupy the same position. So long as the 
child does not move, the position of his own body would be the p6int ol 
rcfetence- In moving about however, this position varies, and then the 
sjtiiation of any object*- must be estimated relatively to tbat of some 
other object supposed to be fixed. The changes in the position 
objects, such as fiie chairs, ^c., would be aseexiAined in the same way 

Perception of Form and Size through Movement. 
In very much the same way as he finds out the relative 
situations of different objects, such as the several 
pieces of furniture in a room, the child might discover 
the shape and size of an object. Thus he could pass 
his finger over a person’s faqe in different directions. 
In so doing, he would have not only two tactual sensa¬ 
tions at the beginning and end of his excursion, as he 
had before, but an unbroken scries of tactual sensations 
accompanying the series of motor sensations. By 
varying the velocity qf the movement, by reversing 
it, and by executing a number of movements in dif¬ 
ferent directioifs, he w'ould arrive at a rudimentary 
perception of a fixed order of tangible points or an 
extended surface. The range of this tquch-accom- 
jHinied movement in different directions would give 
him a knowledge of the figure and size of thiS surface. 
This perception would be rendered still more distinct 
by passing tbfs finger along the outline or contour of 
the surface. 
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In this way some knowledge of space-relations might 
be obtained by movement alone. What this would 
amouyt to, it is impossible for us to conceive. Every¬ 
body's tactual acquaintance with space is gained by 
way of jan extended surface, the hand. Let us now 
enquire how this second important property of the 
tactual organ aids in the acquisition* of this know- 

kdge. ^ 

Tlictual Perception proper. At first the blind child 
when touching a surface with hi^ outspread hand 
would Tiave no distinct knowledge of the locality oT 
the seyeral impresslions. Though these are somehow 
distinct from one another from the beginning, yet 
this distinctness is not at first interpreted as a local or 
spatial difierence. Thus the child does not know that 
one finger is situated in a particular region relatively 
to the thumb. This knowledge is acquired by means 
of movement. 

Interpretation of Local Character of Sensations by 
Movement. In order to understand this Icl us now 
conceive our blind child to move not his finger-tip 
merely but his open hand. Sujipose he moves his 
hand over a fixed point, say the tip of^a' stick or 
pencil. He now has a series of* motor sensations and 
a perception of moyement, iind at tLs same time a 
series of touch-sensations received by way of distinct 
nerve-fibres, and therefore having unlike local charac- * 
ters. Thus he has the series of touch-sensationjs 
answering to thumb, first, second, third,, and fourth 
, fingers. Let us repres.3nt the local characters of these 
by the symbols 1, 2, 3, 4, 5. Every time he moves 
his hand this way he has the sanxe order 1, 2, 3, 4, 5,' 
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the succession being more or less rapid according to 
the amount'of energy thrown into the movement and 
its resulting velocity. A reverse movement gives the 
same series of local characters, onjy in a reverse order, 
5, 4, 3, 2, 1. .By rej)eating these movements again 
and again the'child gradually finds out that a touch- 
sensation of a .partieular local quality, say 5, has a 
definite fixed position in the series, that a ceitain 
kind and amohnt of movement^ is always necessary 
before 5 follows 1. When this stage is reached the 
^nsations having the character 5 are localised rela¬ 
tively to theJse haviiig the character 1, &c. 

By varying thi? movement, that is to say, by carry¬ 
ing the band over the point in other directions, the 
sensations having the local quality 5 would be localised 
relatively to those of other points of the hand. Thus 
sensations received by way of the tip of the 4th finger 
and having the local character 5a, would be defined 
relatively to those received by way of a point at one 
of the joints and having the local character 56; and 
so on of the rest. In this manner the sensations 
received, by way of all the several parts of the hand 
would be« gradually localised relatively to one another, 
in other words, they would be ordered in space. 

Simultaneous Perceptions of Points. Intuition of 
Surface. When this stage’is reached the tactual per- 
•^ception of space is perfected by means of a simultaneous 
group of touch-sensations. The child laying his out¬ 
spread hand over a surface, as the face of a stranger, 
« 1 

* The amount movement is of course determined by the product of its 
duration into its v^oeijy. The velocity being the same, the duration is all 
^hat need be considered. 

I 
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would receive at one and tlie same moment a number 
of touch-impressions having distinct local references. 
Thus ^the impression corresponding to the lips would 
instantly be localised with referentic to that corre¬ 
sponding to the tip of the nose, pach of the eye-brows, 
and so on. *By such a simultaneous gboup of touch- 
sensations the knowledge of space as made up of 
coexistent parts would be rendered far more distinct.^ 
Indeed, it may be safely asserted tha*t our little ex¬ 
plorer would, by aid of this experience of a multitude 
of sensations of contact with their several motor sug¬ 
gestions at one aild the same moment,* reach a new 
Icind of space-perception.* For the first time *thc 
space-order would now be clearly differenced from a 
mere time-order, or a renewable and variable succes¬ 
sion, In other words, the tactual perception of space 
is a product of two factors, movement and muscular 
sensation, and a plurality of sensations of contact, 
distingui.shed from the* beginning by.different I6cal 
characters, and so capable of taking on'distinct as¬ 
sociations of movement. 


By using the two outspread hands a inuch» more^xtensive range of 
simultaneous space-apprehension would be posable. A^am, by passing 
the outspread hand or hands over a large^ surface, as a wall, a succession 
of such simultaneous perceptions would be obtiTined. By varying these 
successions the several regions thus apprehended by*distinct simultaneous 
perceptions would be joined together, and so a mure extended repre¬ 
sentation acquired* * « 

^ It is not implied here that there is a perfectly simultaneous aUentiomto 
these several impressions at any one moment. It is enough that the impres¬ 
sions ai% simultaneously presented, and that the attention can rapidly pass 
from one to the other, while tAose not directly attended to are*still obscurely 
detected. This is well brought out in the similar case of retinal perception 
by Mr. H. Spencer, Frinci^les of Fsifc^u/logy, VoL li., Pt. VL, Chap, 2IV., 
p. 184, Ac. 
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The ordering of totich-sensaiious of the hand in space is eiTected not 
only by means of this member’s own movements but also by means of 
movements of the other hand over its surface. The child finds out the 
relative position of finger and thumb, finger-tip and finger-joinri &c,, 
of each hand by passing the fingers of the other hand over these parts. 
That is to say he explores the surface of his own body just like the sur¬ 
face of an external of foreign^ object This factor in localisation will be 
dealt with more fully presently.^ 

• * 

It is important to add that the tactual perception 

of space includes the apprehension of the third dimen¬ 
sion,, depth or distance from the observer, as well as 
tlje two surface dimensions. In moving the hands 
away from a».d towards the body the child discovers 
the direction and distance of objects relatively to this 
starting-point. Similarly by passing his hand along 
a receding object, say the horizontal surface of a table, 
he would acquire a perception of its several parts as 
nearer and further, advancing and receding. 

Perception of Solidity. Finally he could obtain a 
perception of a solid body, that is an object having 
bulk and jact merely surface, by simultaneous tactual 
perception. Thus if the object is very small, as a 
ruler, he can grasp it with one hand; if larger, as a 

t • 

^ The fundanfental idea here ;jexpoiinded that the localisation of touch- 
impresaions and the tactu^ perception of space is acquired by help of the 
experience of movement may be said to underlie all recent attempts to trace 
the genesis of the space-perception. This applies not only to the theories of 
Prof. Bain (Setises and hUelUct 'Sense of Touch/ p. 181, &c.) and Mr. H, 
Spencer (Principles of Psychology, 11., Ft. VL, Chap. Xlll.), but also to 
German theories, such as Lotze's doctrine of Local Signs in its later and more 
developed form, and Wundt's theory of a synthesis of skin and muscular senMi- 
tions. (See Lotze, Metaphysic, Bk. IlL, Chap. lY.; Wundt, Phy$, Psychol., IL, 
Cap. 11., § 6.) It is to be added that the German psychologists "rightly 
emphasize the part played in the development'of the perception of apace, by 
the extended surface-of the skin, with its capability of yielding us at the same 
moment a number luf;ully distinct sensations (see especially Wundt, Uk, 
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baU, he fian clasp it between his two hands; if still 
larger, aa a cushion, he can fold it within his arms.' 
*In So doing he experiences a multitude of touch-sen¬ 
sations which are instantly localised with reference 
one to Another. Along with these hfe^has a number 
of sensations of contraction which immediately make 
known *to him the bent position of his hands and 
arms. And thus he reaches at once a plear perception 
of \he object as a solid or cubical body, having a 
certain figure and size (bulk) as a \yhole. 

Perception of Single Things and of a Number. At 
first tJiere would be no clear discrimination between 
a single object and a number of objects. • Continuous 
quantity or magnitude, and discrete quantity or 
number, would impress the cliild’s mind in much the 
same way. The one perception would be gradually 
difierentiated from the other by the recognition of 
certain marks. One and the same surface would allov^ 
of a continuous movement accompanied touch, *and 
of continuous simultaneous series of tactual sensa¬ 
tion (when the hand was spread over it). A plurality 
of objects, as a row of bricks, would be distinguished 
by an interruption of the tactual sensation in the case 
of movement, and by the discontinuity of the series 
of sensations of cqntact in the case* of the hand at 
rest.® . Experience would aid in the discrimination by 
supplying a knowledge of the relative positions oT 

> If the object were a very large one, as a table, this flimultaneous appre¬ 
hension of its several parts as those of a solid body, wo]^ld of coarse be im¬ 
possible. Its solidity in that caso could only be perceive^ by the aid of 
locomotion, and a succession of touch-perceptions. 

» The full experience corresponding to a perception of ^ single object would 
include the ability to move away from a point back afrin to the same point 
without losing the sensation of contact,(^d without reversing the movement.) 
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points of the bodily surface, and of the alterations 

■ 

of these by movements of the organs. In this way 
the cliild would learn to interpret the double sensa¬ 
tion of contact of the two hands brought close to one 
another as ansjifrering* to one solid object. On the 
other hand, he would in general ascribe simultaneous 
impressions of contact by way of the palm and the 
back of the hsjnd to two objects.* This tendency 
agaiji would be checked in certain cases by a fuller 
knowledge of the .figure of bodies. Thus the cliild 
would discover that a concave surface, as the" inner 
surface of a basin, could simultaneQ;Usly come into 
contact with the outer surfaces of the thumb and 
fourth finger. 

I 

Perception of Moving Objects. Along with these 
perceptions of space, and of one and many objects in 
space, the child would gain the perception of things 
as moving, or as changing their position. This would 
take place by following the moving object with the 
hand.^ Tne perception of ‘ objective,’ as distinguished 
from ‘subjoc.tive movement’ (that is to say, of the 
movement of the object, and not simply of the hand), 
would be based on the persistence of one touch-sensa¬ 
tion (as distinguished from a scries of unlike ones, as 
\:i the case of moving the hand over a surface®); and 


' ^ This tendency ia illustrated in the familiar experiment of crossing the 

third and the fourth finger and placing a marble between theiir.' Under these 
circumstances we seem te be touching two objects. (For an explanation of 
this error, see my work on Illtwiana, p. 72). « 

* It might also \)e ascertained (later on) by a succession of sensations of 
contact, as when a second person stroked the ctiild’s hand or face. 

* TIis experience of following a moving object would be marked off from 
t}iat of passing over a smooth surface by the absence of the sensations con< 
neotod with the rubbing or friction. 
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also on the rceognition that the direction and velocity 
of the movement were determined for him but not by 
•himr.. The full recognition of the movement as such, 
would only arise after the tactual space-perception 
had lieen developed. It would then be recognised as 
a movement in space, from one point to another. 

Perception of Temperature. By means of Touch 
we obtain a knowledge not only of tyhe situation of 
an bbject in space, its form and its magnitude, but 
also of other qualities. Of these temperature is the 
simplest quality. By touching a stone, a piece of 
cloth, .a human ^^and, and so on, a child distinguishes 
degrees of temperature and refers ’corresponding de¬ 
grees of heat (or ‘ cold ’) to the objects. The know¬ 
ledge of ‘objective’ temperature, however, gained in 
this way, is very uncertain. As observed in the pre¬ 
ceding chapter, bur sensations of temperature vary 
considerably according to the ‘ subjective ’ tempera¬ 
ture, that is, the degree of Ireat of the part of the 
body which touches, or (more correctly) the relation 
of this to the temperature of the surface touched. 
We have continually to verify our subjective impres¬ 
sions of temperature by com})arin^ them^ \^ith those 
of others, and by resorting to physical tests. 

Perception of Hardness and Softness. Of more 
importance than the knowledge of this secondary and 
highly variable quality is that of hardness and soft-’ 
ness, elasticity and inelasticity, weight, and roughness 
and smoothness, in their varying degrees. The re¬ 
cognition of these qualities, unlike that of’ tempera¬ 
ture, involves a variety of sensation^. They are 
perceptions reached by wav of Active Touch. Thus' 
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it is plain that a chila leams the several degrees 
of hardness of objects by exerting muscular energy in 
pressing, squeezing, and pushing against them.. In 
so doing, however, he receives toqch-sensations proper 
as well. The recognijbion of a certain degree of hard¬ 
ness or inelasticity is based on the relation between 
these experiences. If the substance is a soft one, as 
clay, the exertion of force is followed by little in¬ 
crease of sensaliion of pressure: it yields to the force, 
and* there is a certain amount of movement. On the 
other hand, if the’ substance is a harder one, as wood, 
increase of exertion' is followed by increase in the 
intensity olthe sejisation of pressure,' and little if any 
movement. 

Perception of Weight. In like manner the percep¬ 
tion of weight involves experiences of Active Touch.' 
We usually estimate the weight of a substance by 
lifting it in the hand. The heavier the body, the 
grwiter will be^ the deg^'ee of nervous energy expended 
in sustaining it, and the greater the attendant tactual 
sensation of pressure. The co-operation of this last 
with musculo sensation is seen conspicuously in 
lifting a body by means of a string, when the differ¬ 
ence of pres'sure makes* itself felt by distinctly painful 
sensg-tions of varidus intensities. 

Perception of Roughness and Smoothness of Sur- 
fac6. Lastly we have the perception of roughness and 
smoothness of surface in their various degtees. The 
roughness of a surface, as that of a piece of updressed 

* t 

I 

^ This is usually the case, though when the objects are not very heavy 
their weight may lie appreciated by sensations of pressure alone, as when tha 
bond is laid on the ta^le^and light weights placed on the hand. 
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stone, may be recognised to some extent by merely 
laying ^he outspread band on the surface. In this 
•case .the perception of roughness arises by means of 
the different intensities of the sensations of pressure 
received by way of different points of the hand, and 
definitely localised in these points. This experience 
at once ’suggests inequalities of surface, projecting and 
receding points. But the perception "is much more 
distinct when the hand moves over the surface. In 
this case all the little unevennesses are made known 
as impediments to movement. Such a rough surface 
offers -resistance to’movement, whereas the hand glides 
easily over a smooth surface as that of marble. 

With these perceptions of hardness of substance and weight of bodies 
are closely connected those of resisting force, whether of a body at rest 
or in motion. Thus in trying to move a heavy body as a table, a boy 
estimates its inertia or resisting force by the degree of muscular exer¬ 
tion made, together with its effects, whether there be no movement 
accompanied by certain intense sensations of pressure, or a moveipeiit 
of a certain rapidity, accompanied by less intense sensations of pressure. 
Similarly in the case of estimating momentum, as wLen.a boy tries to 
stop another boy running or a footbalL 

It is to be observed that the essential nature of 
perception as a presentative-represontative -process is 
illustrated even in these apparfently direct perceptions. 
Thus after appreci§,ting weight by active touch, the 
passivq tactual experience will be enough to call up 
the corresponding muscular experience. Similarly 
after gaining a complete perception of roughness or 
smoothness by the aid of movement, jnere contact 
of the hand with the surface will suggest this fuller 
active experience. Thus throughout, in respect of 
qualities like hardness, weight, &c., as well as of 
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geometrical qualities (figure and magnitude), tactual 
perception involves an element of representation. 

Tactual intuition of Things. By means of these' 
several tactual perceptions a blind child is able to 
obtain distinct ilituiti«ns of things. Thus in handling 
a piece of iron he has one group of sensations (of tem- 
jjerature, weight, roughness, &c.), while in taking up 
a piece of wo6^ he has another group. The several 
sensations of each group must first be distinguished 
one from another, and the corresponding percep¬ 
tions of definite qualities (smoothness, weight" &c.) 
arise in the mind; after this the gfoyp as a whole is^ 
distinguished from other groups. By ascertaining 
the shape, magnitude, weight, temperature, &c., of 
each individual object, and each kind of object, as an 
orange, a key, our imaginary blind child would ac¬ 
quire a wide grasp of its distinctive characters or 
qualities. 

The perception of the object as a thing persisting 
in space implies repeated tactual perceptions. Every 
time our supposed blind child handles a particular 
object, as his toy-horse, his cat, and so on, he has the 
same aggregate of sensations or perceives the same 
assemblage of qualities.' And it is this recurrence of 
a perfectly similar group of tactual experiences which 
would supply him with a basis for the recognition of 
the thing as persisting, as remaining one and the 
same (whether or not in the same locality). A lesser 
amount of resemblance in the group of tactual ex¬ 
periences supplies the ground of recognising a thing 
as one of a kifjd, as an orange or a book. 

Finally, in thus identifying the group of tactile 
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properties the child would apprehend the presence oi 
a whole object with its, other qualities not directly 
presented to sense at the moment. Thus in touching 
an orange he would by means of the complex of 
touch-experiences identify the object’ as an orange, 
that is to say an object with a particular taste; in 
touching a bell he would similarly identify the object 
throughout, in respect of its sound well as its 
tactile qualities. Observation of the blind shows 
that these tactual intuitions of things are capable of 
being highly developed in respect of discriminative 
fineness and of rapidity.^ 

VT’actual and Visual Perception. - The above brief 
account of tactual perception may suriice to indicate 
its peculiar characjter. It is the most direct mode of 
apprehending things. The presentative element is 
large in proportion to the representative. On the other 
hand it is limited in its range at any one moment. 
Our imaginary blind child would only be able to seize 
with his mind directly at any one time a small portion 
of the external world, namely tliose objects which 
were within his reach and capable of * being simul¬ 
taneously touched. ?■ 

Visual perception stands in Inarkcd contrast to this 
direct but limited ufiode of apprehension. In normal 

is not meant by this that a child has a distinct idea of a quality 
before ho apprehends a thiii/r. The idea of a quality implies that of a thing 
as the 'substance' in which the quality inheres, and cannot therefore be 
attained befj^re the thing is apprehended. The idea of weight, roundness of 
form, and so on, is, as we shall see later, an abstract idea and only gained 
after objects have been compsfred under certain common aspects. What is 
meant in the above is that the child intuits a thing as suc^only by means of 
a certain recurring group of sense-experiences. These, whe^ afterwards reflected 
on, are consciously taken up into the idea of sq many qualities. 
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circumstances seeiug is, as has been remarked, the 
dominant mode of perception. It greatly transcends 
touching in the range of its grasp of external things. 
Thus in vision we apprehend objects not only near 
us, but at vast distances from us, such as the 
heavenly bodies. Again, by sight we are capable of 
apprehending in a single moment a wide group of 
objects in diniprent directions and at dijfferent dh»- 
tances from us, that is to say a whole region of the 
external world. 

t 

>/T*he predominance of visual perception is illustrated by a number of 
facts. In smelling, tasting, or touching an object which we d& not see, 
the correspondihg visual presentation (visual form with colour more or 
less distinct) is instantly recalled. Similarly a word always suggests 
to our mind hist of all, and most irresistibly, the visual appearance of 
a thing. And this holds good with respect to objects which are of most 
interest to us in relation to other senses. Thus the word ^ bell ’ calls up 
the bell-form before the bell-sound, the word ‘ orange/ the particular 
fonu anil colour of the fruit before its taste. 

J Ike full significance of sight is brought out by the 
modem theory of vision, named after its founder Bishop 
Berkeley, ^e Berkeleian. According to this view, this 
sense derives much of its apparently direct knowledge 
of external things, from touch. That is to say, the 
visual perception of space is representative in that it 
gathers up and symbolises the more direct tactual 
perception. This characteristic of vision, though often 
regarded as a defect, may be viewed as its peculiar 
excellence. It is only because it can thus embody and 
signify the results of active touch that sight is .fitted 
to take the lead as the channel of perception. 

Visual Perr^eptlon of Space. Here, as in the case 
bf touch, the local discriminative sensibility (of the 
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retina) would not suffice to give us a knowledge of 
space. T his must be supplemented by experiences of 
jnovement. In order to understand the visual per¬ 
ception of space we jnust first enquire into the nature 
of thpse motor experiences. And for the sake of 
simplifying the problem we will suppose that a child 
has but one eye, and that this eye has but one sensi¬ 
tive point, the yellow spot or area of p^ect vision. 

Perception by Ocular Movement. The eye is 
moved or rolled about its centre by a system of six 
muscles.^ These movements tend to bring the yellow 
spot cjpposite to different points of the field. This 
Is commonly described as turning or directing the 
optic axis from one point to another. * In performing 
any particular movement the child has a series of 
sensations analogous to those experienced in carrying 
the finger-tips from point to point of space. ' Thus 
in moving the axis from a point A in the field, of 
vision to a point B to the 'right of it he would 
experience a series of sensations of movement of a 
definite character. Here too the final sensation, 
answering to the position of the eye at the close of 
the movement, supplemented by the representation 
of the preceding members of the seyies, would supply 
materials for a rudlpientary perception of movement 
of a particular direction and range.® 


* I have giifen some of the results of recent inquiries into the laws of 
ocnlsr movement in an article on Tlu Qutstion qf y^isual Perceptwn in 
Qrnnanf^, yn^Mind, Vol. 111. (1878), p. 6, Ac. 

* The optic axis is the principal axis running from the yellow spot through 
the centre of the eye (more correctly a point very near thejewtre). 

* According to Wundt, the motor sensations w}iich^a^mpany ocular 
movement, like thoae which attend manual movement, include skin-sensa-* 
tiona of pressure, namely, those resulting fronf the varying pressures on the 

^ sensitive parts of the orbit which attend the movement. 
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By repeating the series, by varying its rapidity, by 
reversing it,-and finally by carrying out a variety of 
such pairs of movements in different directions,, the 
perceptions of movement in a definite region of space 
would gradually, gain ^in distinctness as in the case of 
manual inovenfent. 

In this way the child might explore the,field of 
vision or map^p^ut the several positions of points on a 
surface, or in space of two dimensions. In a similar 
manner he could pass the optic axis over the surface 
of a body in different directions, and so obtain, by 
means of numerous 'series of motor sensations with 
the concomitant trains of retinal sensations, a percep¬ 
tion of its extension and the form and magnitude of 
the surface. Thus he might pass his eye from the 
centre of a circular body, as a wheel, to various points 
of the circumference. These movements might be 
supplemented by a movement along the contour (the 
circumference). By numerous movements of this kind 
he would arrive at some knowledge of the particular 
form and distinguish this from other forms. 
^/Simult^neoijs Retinal Perception. Let us now 
suppose the childVi eye to be supplied with its ex¬ 
tended retinal surface, and its innumerable nerve- 
elements. By ipeans of this structure he would, with 
the eye at rest, receive simultaneously a large number 
of distinct visual impressions, which would from the 
first have their several local characters or colourings. 
These differences, however, would only be interpreted 
by the aid of movement of the eye's axis over the 
field of visioTf Owing to the presence of the retina 
the child in performing these excui-sions would not 
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instantly lose sight of a point as soon as the eye 
passed on to another. lie would continue to see rt 
jn what is called indirect vision after ‘fixating’ it 
or looking at it directly. For ejtample in moving 
from the centre to a point on thp circumference of the 
wheel, the rStinal image of the former point would 
slide ovjer a succession of retinal poipts. Tliat is to 
say the child would continue to receivevthe impression 
of this point (with decreasing degrees of distinctness), 
varied, however, hy a succession of distinct accom- 
paniiifents in the shape of local cfiaraeters. In like 
manngr the point iif the circumference tJbwards which 
he was moving would be seen ‘ indirectly ’ (with in¬ 
creasing degrees of distinctness) before the eye was 
fixed on it in ‘ direct' vision. 

This conjoined experience of ocular movement and 
of varying (retinal) impression would lead to the 
ordering of visual sensations in space much in the 
same way as in the case of manual movement. ’ Let 
us imagine any point P lying on the retina to the 
right of the centre C and having a local colouring tt. 
Whenever P was stimulated the child would find by 
trial that a movement of a certain kind (direction and 
range) was necessary before this impression could be 
received with perfect distinctness by way of O. In 
other words the point of the field seen indirectly by 
way of P^can only be seen directly by way of C by 
means of a movement of a certain kind (to the left, 
and pf a certain range). 

After innumerable experiences of this’ kind the 
child learns automatically to localise impression 
having the local character ir, with reference to G. Ob 
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receiving one snch impression there is a tendency to 
move the eye in the required direction. Thus on 
seeing a light enter the room to the left of the fi.eld 
he tends to move kis eyes (or his head) a certain dis¬ 
tance to the left., Thi^ shows that impressions having 
the particular loteal colouring connected with this nerve- 
element are nov{ accompanied by a representq,tion of 
the movement';^ecessary to a fuller realisation of them 
in direct vision.' In other words all sensations having 
the mark tt are now localised in the field in relation 
to* the centre of the field. 

Through numberless variations of- these movements 
in different directions, visuai impressions of all shades 
of local colouring would be similarly localised with 
reference to the central point of the field,] and also 
with reference to one another. The child is now able 
with his eye at rest to apprehend or take in simul- 
taneoufcily an extended field of objects, the various 
points of which are instantly localised, one above or 
below anothOr, to the right or to the left of it, and at 
a certain distance from it. 

When this s^tage has been reached the child will be 
able further to recqgnise the form of any object ‘ at a 
glance ’ by fixing the -eye on it. Thus the wheel 
would be at once ‘seen to be a round object by the 
eye at rest. And this instantaneous perception of 
roufidness would be due to the circumstance that the 
retinal impressions answering to the severab points of 
the circular outline of the object are now autonjatically 
localised, or referred to the proper points in the field. 
Similarly tb^.magnitude of an object could be in¬ 
stantly apprellfended. The size or ‘ extensive magni* 
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tude ’ of the retinal image would now serve to suggest 
instantly the amount of movement required for car- 
•ryihg the eye along the contour or outline. ^ 

Perception of Visual Magnitude and Form. The 
fineness of the local discrimination of* the retina and 
of the muscular sensibility which is so closely associ¬ 
ated with this allows of a much mbre minute and 
exact perception of magnitude and dgure than is 
attained, under normal circumstances at least, in the 
case of touch. The eye can delicately appreciate line^ 
magnitude, and distinguish with,great fineness a dif¬ 
ference in the length, of t;wo lines. And by help of 
this appreciation of linear magnitude that of super¬ 
ficial magnitude is rendered exact.^ 

It is ascertained that the finest appreciation of linear magnitude by 
the eye is only possible by aid of movement It has been shown, too, 
that the comparison of the magnitudes of two lines is most exact when 
the lines are parallel. Helmholtz accounts for this phenomenon by the 
fact that in this case the compaved objects are successively imaged* on 
the same series of retinol elementa > * , ^ 

The visual appreciation of (superficial) form is no 
less delicate than that of magnitude.» A.form is 

• • 

^ It must not be supposed that this localisation of retinab sensations goes 
on with equal rapidity at all parts of the or^an. As we have seen, local dis¬ 
crimination loses in fineness as we go fiom the centfe to the poripheiy qf the 
retina; and it has been proved (by Kries, Auerbach, ancf Charpentier) that the 
reaction-time in indirect, is longer than in direct, vision, and increases with 
the distance from the centre, of the region acted upon. (Quoted by Buccola, * 
Xa Legge del Temjpo nei Fenome^ii del Pensiero, Ch. VIII., pp, 227, 228), 

® This applies not only to the visual measurement of a rectilinear figure, 
but also to the appreciation of the dimensions (in different direetions) of a 
curvilinear figure, as a circle or ellipse. 

* This answers to the fact ali eady touched on, that the discHmination of 
degree of pressure by the skin is finer when the same remoj^vis taken than 
when different regions are taken (see above, p. 123). fineness of the 
visutJ estimation of magnitude, and the errors incident to this mode of percep- * 
tion, are fully illustrated by Wundt, PhysioL PiQ^<^logie, VoL IL, Can. 13 3. 

f . . 12 
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constituted by the relative positions of its several 
parts, and more particularly by the character or ar¬ 
rangement of its boundary lines making up its outline 
or contour. Here* the first element entering into the 
perception is the discrimination of the direction of 
lines, which shares in the delicacy of tbat of linear 
magnitude. The appreciation of contour in the case 
of a rectilinear figure, as that of an oblong or triangle, 
proceeds by noting the exact direction ot each of the 
lines, as well as th|i amount of change of direction at 
the corners (magnitude of the angles). Or it the 
figure be a curvilinear one, the appreciation of con¬ 
tour is based on the perception of continual change of 
dii-eetion, and of the rapidity of these changes (degree 
of curvature). 

The other principal element involved in the appre¬ 
ciation of form is relative magnitude or proportion 
amQiig dimensions. In ordinary vision we do not 
note with any close attention the absolute magnitude 
of an object.^ But we note very carefully the relative 
magnitudes, e.g , those of the two sides of a rectangular 
figure, ofi the'longer and shorter dimensions of an 
oval form.' JThis is seen in the fact that a very slight 
deviation from the,.true proportions in the drawing of 
a human figure •or face at once strikes an observant 
eye^ 


The comparative inattention to the absolute magnitude of visible 
objects is explained by the superior importance of the form-element in 
ordinary cases of recognition; also by the circumstance that t&e absolute 
size of the visible object continually varies^ with its distance firom the 

• * This is illustrated in the absence of any feeling of incongruity in looking 
at a colossal statue, or at a liuc^ouniaturc drawing. 
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eye, while the relative size of its ])arts remains constant, and so is the 
main clue to the nature of the ohjeet. It may he added that this per¬ 
ception of relative magnitude or proportion does not, ih common cases, 
include the detection, of numerical relations. We do not see the length 
*of one side of a rectangle standing in the ratio of 3 :2, or of 2 : 1 to that 
of the other. ^ Even the v^mber of sides entering into a figure is not 
recognised in the ordinary perception of tlj^t figure, but presupposes (as 
we shaft see presotitly) a certain effort of abstraction* 

Binocular Perception of Space. ’ Under normal 
circumstances we see with two eyes. These must be 
regarded as a single organ. Numerous facts show 
that the perception of space has been developed by 
aid of the two cyo^ in co-operatipn. 

. The co-operation of th(i two eyes in vision diners 
from that of the two hands in touching. These last 
double the area perceived at any one moment. When, 
however, we look at an object witli the two eyes a 
large part of the field of view is common to botli. 
The eyes are both fixed on the same central point 
(point of fixation, Gorpian Blickjmnkt), and all, the 
central portion of the field is seen 'by \)oth eyes. 
The sweep of the field is only increased to some ex¬ 
tent at the two sides, to the right by means of the 
right eye, and to the loft by means of the left eye. 
The portions of the field comipon to both* eyes as well 
as those peculiar to each are not 'seen as double but 
as single. That is to say we see one sijigle field or 
one continuous scene. 


This general statement is subject to some limitations. Objects in 
certain portions of the field having a particular situation relatively to 
the common point of fixation are seen double. Thus ;wlion we are 


^ The recognition of equality of magnitude, as in the uSjuare or the isosceles 
triangle, is, however, an ingredient in the ordinary perception of form. 
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looking at a distant object a second object, as a pencil, beld just in 
front of tlie nose is seen as double. This doubleness of images is^ 
hibwever, to a large extent overlooked by us. 

J A good deal of speculation has been expended on the question:. 
Why do we see objects as single when we receive double impressions 
from them ? This is known as the problem of single vision. It has 
been supposed by some that ^lere are certain ‘ corresponding poipts * on 
the two retinas, the impressions received by which uniformly coalesce 
in a single impression.^ And it has been argued that this perfect coal¬ 
escence of two visual impressions is only possible by means of a fusion 
of the nerve proce^^-s. Hence an attempt was made to show by means 
of anatomical facts rnat this conjunction of nervous processes did tfXe 
place. ^ More recent research has gone to modify this theory. Though 
impressions of the corresponding points do usually combine they are 
not the only ones which do so. Nor do even these coalesce in all cases. 
Exceptional circumstances may frustrate the coalescence. Many facts, 
such as those of tne stereoscopic combination of pictures, and the per- 
ceptiou of relief and solidity, and the non-l’usion of totally dissimilar 
impressions (as when the two eyes look at two different colours) support 
the conclusion that the mind can distinguish the impressions receiv^cd 
by way of the so-called corresponding points. The customary coalescence 
of the impressions of the two eyes, and the limits of this, are only to be 
explained by looking at visual perception as developed along, and in 
close co-ordination, with tactual perception.* 


Visual Perception of Depth.' So far we have traced 
the developnlent of the child’s perception of space in 
two dimensions, that is of the position of points on a 
surface, one aljove another, to the right of it, and so 
on. By a reference to ocular movement supple¬ 
menting the original discrimination of the retina, we 
have been able t^ understand this ipapping out of the 
field of vision. In looking out into space, however, 
v;e see the situation of points not only in relation to 


^ These corresponding points include tho two centres of the retinas and all 
pairs of points situated symmetrically with respect to these, in thekame 
direction to the light of them, above them, and scTon, and at the same distance 
from them. v ^ 

’ For a fuller accoc^at of the phenomena of single and double vision here 
torched on, see my article alre^y quoted, Mivdf VoL III* (1878)» 
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one another but in relation to our own position. One 
point lies away to the left of us, while another lies to 
’ ouf right. One part of the scene is further off from 
us than another. That is to say we see things in a 
spaco of thr^e dimensions, haviifg deptt or distance as 
well as superficial magnitude. 


The above aupposition of a development of a purely ocular perception 
o?^^. flat picture-world is of course a fiction. No one can say what sort 
of view of things we should have by means of these visual experiences 
alone, for nobody has undergone them. Things would probably appear 
as onl^flat projections on a sort of big screen, which would not have afiy 
distance assigned it J^erhaps we should, regard tl^ese flat things as 
touchii^ us (after thf analogy of touch-experience), as those born blind 
* and afterwards recovering sight are said to hav^ at first«regarded ^sible 
objects. It is to be added that this picture-world would be a different 
one for every variation in the distance of the objects. An object re¬ 
ceding from us would appear to become a smaller one, but we should 
not know what this meant And we should know nothing of ‘ real as 
distinguished from apparent magnitude.^ 


. When tracing the growth of the tactual perception 
of space we saw that *a child could obtain a direct 
apprehension of the situation of an object with refer¬ 
ence to himself by arm-movement (stretching out to 
reach the object), supplemented or not byJeg-move- 
ment (walking towards it). But 4he movements of 
the eyes are incapable of giving us this direct appre¬ 
hension of depth. , We cannot carry the eyes out into 
space,, but only roll them about in their sockets. We 
do indeed move them differently when we merely pass 
from one* point to another on a surface and when we 
• * 

> It must be remembered that in such a condition of thii^ as that here 
supposed movements of the*eye8 from points nearer or further off would 
probably somehow be distinguished from movements ov^|r«^ints equidistant 
from the organ. But we cannot conceive what the nature of this differenoe 
would be. 
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pass from a further to a nearer point. In the latter 
case the two eyes arc made to converge.* But this 
difference would not of itself make known the fact 
that one object was nearer than another. There is 
every reason to ^3uppose that in recognising the situa¬ 
tion of objects with respect to himself the child is 
deriving aiU jFroiIi his experiences of active touch. In 
other words the visual perception of depth is deve¬ 
loped in conjunction with, and by the aid of tactual 
ppception. 

Perception of Direction. Bv means of ocular thove- 
ment supplementing retinal discrimimition a child per¬ 
ceives the relatiiJe direction of points Ijdng in the 
field But he docs not recognise the ahsolxvte direction 
of an obj(3ct, that is to say its situation with reference 
to his own position, as to the right of him, or above 
the level of his head; this mode of perception has 
reference to arm-movement away from the body. It 
is by rcachyig out the^hand that the child discovers 
the absolute direction of an object in the field.® 

This absolute direction is suggested to the child by 
means of* certSin visual signs. The chief of these is the 
position of the eyCs at the moment, as made known by 
the sensations of qpntraction which are connected with 
the condition flf the ocular musales.® In ‘ fixating ’ 


^ The exact difference hetiveon those binocular movements over the common 
field and the movements of the single eye is well brought out by Wundt, Fhy^ 
nologiscke Psychologic^ II., Cap. 13, § 6. 

^ If the object is further off leg-movement is involved as weU. But arm- 
movement is the more important element. Even in the case of distant 
objects direction is commonly apprehended by the movement of the arm in 
pointing, a movei. /'nt which causes the hand to cover the object. 

* As we have seen, the condition of the adjacent parts probably contributes 
elements to the sensation of contraction. 
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or looking at a point to the right of us the state of 
contraction of the muscles concerned and the accom- 
panying sensations are different from those which arise 
when a point to fjie left is looked at. For every 
change in the direction of visipn there is an accom¬ 
panying change in the muscular senSations. Along 
with these sensations of the ocular jnusc^s must be 
taken those of the muscles of the nec'jT concerned in 
rnbving the head to the right and to the left, upwards 
and downwards.^ 

TRe conjoining, associating, or co-ordinating of these 
oculiy sensations'or signs with the afm-movements 
signified is the work of experience. At first the tihild 
is unable to grasp an object which he sees: his hand 
passes by it. Gradually by innumerable repetitions of 
arm-movement in connection with the visual sensa¬ 
tions, the latter become firmly united with the former. 
When the child now looks at an object, there is 
instantly suggested the kind of arm-ipovement neces¬ 
sary for reaching the object. * • 

The reason why in iater life we are not distinctly conscious of these 
muscular sensations is that they have become inseparaljly fused with 
the representative elements which accompany them. .They have no 
interest and importance in themselves but only as signs; and according 
to the law of attention that we pass from what is relatively unimportant 
or uninteresting to whgt is important or interesting, we have jicquired 
an invariable habit of passing from them instantfy to the representations 
which *they call up.* 

1 The absolute direction of a point seen indirectly or in the side portion 
of the field is known by means of our knowledge of the direction of the 
centre of •the field, that is the point fixated, toge^er with our apprehension 
(by fiieans of the local signs of the retinal sensations) of the relative positions 
of these two points, • • 

^ The connection of the evanescence of these oculsr^snsations with the 
laws of attention has been emphasised by Helmholtz: we Sensatum atui /n- 
Iteition, Chap. 111., p. 63. 
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^ According to tihe older theory wc have an intuitive knowledge of 
direction. We tend, it was said, instinctively to project retinal sensa¬ 
tions in the direction of the rays of light entering the eye-balL In this 
way the alleged difficulty of seeing objects erect and not inverted, as, 
they are represented in the retinal image or picture, was supposed to 
be overcome. But the difficulty and the solution are alike imaginary. 
They imply the errojieoua svpposition that in seeing things thg mind 
has a direct knowledge of the structure of the eye, the arrangement of 
the parts of the retina and the mechanism of the organ as on optical 
instrument ?Iho difficulty alleged to inhere in the fact of seemg objects 
erect disappears ao soon as we recognise the truth that direction has a 
reference to arm-movement ^ 

j Perception of Distance. It is this aspect of visual 
perception which has attracted most notice among 
English psychologists. Berkeley’s ^aim in his Theory 
of Vision was to i^iow that in seeing* the distance of 
an object we are interpreting visual signs, as destitute 
of meaning in themselves as word-sounds, and like 
these acquiring all their meaning by association, or 
by the teaching of experience. This experience, in the 
case of visual signs, is what we have called Active 
Touch (movement and contact). 

Since the' eye cannot perform an excursive move¬ 
ment out into space, it never gives us any direct 
kn owledge o^ distance. What is meant by the 
distance of an ol:]|ject, its remoteness from our own 
body, is ascertained by* means of arm-movement, or 
in the case of g^ealer distances, by^this supplemented 
by leg-movement. When we look at an object, say 
a shop across the street, and ‘ intuit ’ its distance, we 
represent the amount of muscular activity heeded to 
bring us np to or in contact with the object. The 
perception, of distance has alw,ays a reference to 
movement 'ttiwards the object, and more particularly 
the extent or range of this movement. 
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How then, it may be asked, are we able to recog¬ 
nise distance at all by means of sight ? The answer 
js the same as in the case of recognising direction: 
By means of certain, ocular sensations which by their 
distinjguishable characters serve <as a system of signs. 
In the case of monocular vision these signs are the 
sensations attending the accommodation pf the eye, 
that is to say the varying of the degree of convexity 
of' the eye-ball (or lense) for different distances. * In 
looking at a very near object the muscles concerned 
in this process are greatly contracted. The degree 
of contraction detdrmines the character of the accom- 
panying sensation of contraction. , Hence this last 
serves as a sign of the distance. 

This monocular perception of distance is, however, 
greatly inferior to the binocular.® By the use of the two 
eyes we have an additional system of distance-signs. 
Since in moving the two eyes the axes are always 
directed to the same point of the field, ,it follows that 
a movement to a nearer or to a further point involves 
a change in the relative position of the eyes. In the 
former case the two axes turn towards one another or 

i 

become more convergent: in the latter they become 
less convergent. These changes in the degree of 
convergence are accompanied by difl|]Brent muscular 
sensations; and it is the.se sensations which serve as 
the signs of different distances. 

^This process of accommodation carried out by the ciliary muscles is 
necessary to ^distinct vision, that is to say the formation of a dbtinct image 
on the •retina. By altering the convexity of the crystalline lense it secures 
that the rays of light shall in every case be focussed on the retina. 

3 The limits of the monocular discrimination of distance hv^eans of sensa« 
tions of accommodation are given by Wundt, thysM, Pi^ychologw^ XL, Cap 

13, § 1, p. 71. 
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The discrimination of distances by means of the different sensations 
■ of convergence has been measured. It is found that the least change of 
distance perceptible is a pretty constant fraction of the 'whole distance, 
and that consequently the discrimination of distance obeys approxi* 
matelv Fcchner’s law.* Further this discrimination is finest in the case 
of distances in the appreciation of which wb are most practised.^ 

• ' • 

The sensations of convergence, though giving us a 
much wrLW range of distance-discrimination than 
those of accommodation, cease to avail when ob^^cts 
are.very remote. In these cases the perception of 
distance is determined by other elements, and takes 
on more of the character of a conscious juiigment. 
These signs' include the alterations, of the apparent 
magnitude* of objects with varying distances, also 
what are known as the effects ot aerial perspec¬ 
tive, namely variations of the absolute degree of 
brightness, of the relations of light and shade 
and the degree of distinctness of the parts, and 
finally of colour, due to the action of the inter¬ 
vening medium. ' 

The most important of these factors in this percep¬ 
tion of greater distances is the ‘ apparent magnitude' 
of an object? Tins is determiner! by the size of the 
retinal iflaage oi? picture, or the magnitude of the 
‘ visual angle ’ subtended by this. As objects recede 
thehr retinal pictures decrease in* area, whereas when 
they approach they increase. Whenever the object 
is a familiar one, as a tree, a house, a sheep, these 
variations of apparent magnitude are auxiliary signs 
of the distance of the object. Thus in looking,across 


a Swiss t^alley we judge of the distance of the opposite 

* For an acRo^t of these measurements see Wundt, Physiol. PsycTwilogts, 
Il.i C&p* 13, § 3, p* 93. 
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mountain-side by the apparent magnitude of the 
chalets, tiie goats, and so on. 

Pferception of real Magnitude. The real magnitude 
of an object is directly known by means of active 
touchf arm-movement, or if the^objcct^is a large one, 
as a wall, by the aid of locomotion as well. All that 
the eye 'gives us directly is a variable* aj^rcnt mag- 
ni^de determined by the area of the retinal image. 
Since this varies inversely as the distance (increasing 
when this decreases, and vice versa), the recognition 
of the corresponding real ma^itude takes place in 
flose connection .with thatpf distance. If the object 
is a familiar one wc instantly recognise its real magni¬ 
tude, whether or no we have a distinct perception of 
its distance. In this case the apparent magnitude 
may become one factor in our estimation of distance 
as shown above. On the other hand in the case of 
unfamiliar or unknowii objects we only recognise 
(real) magnitude by aid of a perception of jts^ distance. 
Thug we only recognise the height of a cliff in a land¬ 
scape by first judging, roughly at least, of its distance. 

• . 

V'*^hile the perception of rejil maj^nitude thus implies.ultimately, a 
reference to active touch, it prol)ably contains also a proximate reference 
to a visual standard. In looking at an ^ject, as a house, at a consider¬ 
able distance, we seem first of all to recall the* visual magnitude .which 
it presents when near. "We appear to transfer ft imaginatively to a 
nearer point, namely at that distance from us which is most favourable 
to the seeing of it at once distinctly (in its parts) and comprehensively 
(as a whole). • 

The perception of magnitude is further affected by a knowledge ot 
the position of the object relatively to the spectator. Thus in estimating 
the height of a church-spire, we allow for the difference of (pvel between 
the object and the eye, and ftie consequent (apparent) din^nution of the 
vertic^ dimension. So again in estimating the lengt^-vran object fore¬ 
shortened, as an arm stretched out towards us, we allow for the inequa¬ 
lity of the distance of the several parts frofh the eye. 

* a 
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Perception of Relative Distances. In the above 
account of the perception of distance we have been 
concerned only with the absolute distance of an object, 
not with its dis1;ance relatively to that of another 
object. We may rdeognise a difference of distance 
between two objects by moving the eyes from one to 
the other\jj^d riiscriminating the sensations of con¬ 
vergence in the two cases, or the degrees of distinct¬ 
ness of the objects. 

This, however, is not necessary. In ^fixating' or 
looking at any object we at the^same moment see 
less distinctly other objeq^ts fnrther, off, and -nearer. 
This indirect perception of distance involves retinal 
discrimination. In looking at any point P a nearer 
point P images itself on the outer regions of the two 
retinas, whereas a more remote point P" images itself on 
the inner regions. Since every change in the position 
of the stimulus on the retina is attended by a change 
in the resulting sensations, this difference in the rela¬ 
tive position of the two retinal images makes a dif¬ 
ference in the whole mental impression. And it is 
this difference which serves as the ocular sign of 
nearer and |urthei*. 


This mode of discriminating distances by the differences of local 
character ol' the two retinal impressions has been measured by Helm¬ 
holtz. He found that so small a local disparity of the retinal Imag^ as 
'0044 millimetren affected the judgment Wimdt seeks to show that 
these limits point to the influence of muscular sensations. (See the 
article in Mind already referred to, Vol. III., 1878, pp. 16,17.) 


In looking at objects further off other circumstances 
help to defeirnine our judgment of relative distances. 
These include the facts of linear perspective. For 
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example we come to recognise that one object, say a 
mountain, is nearer than, another, when the contour' 
pf the second is broken ajid partially covered by the 

first. ^ • 

Perception of Solid Objects, <|»r Olyects in Relief. 
The visual perception of a solid body or h body having 
relief is simply a special case of recogijisin^, distance. 
A solid or cubical body is one the parts of which lie 
at unequal distances from us, some advancing, others 
receding. There is no original intuitive knowledge of 
solidity by means of the eye. This knowledge i^ 
gained by means o^ active touch in the way indicated 
above (ty passing the hand* or handq over«,n objetft’s 
surface, grasping or embracing it). 

The recognition of this solidity in the case of near 
objects takes place by discriminating the impressions 
received by way of the two eyes. A flat picture 
projects one and the same image on corresponding 
parts of the two retinas.* On the other^ hand a solid 
body, if not too far off, projects two partly dissimilar 
pictures. Thus in looking at a box a little in front 
of the face the left eye sees further round,the left, the 
right eye further round the right of it^ This dissimi¬ 
larity of the pictures makes a difference in the mental 
impression. *. ’ ^ 

This dissimilarity of the two retinal pictures and corresponding 
mental impressions is not the only sign of solidity. Even in the case 
of those portiots of the object which are seen by both eyes, there is a 
peculiar arrangement of the images on the two retinas due to the 
unequal distarnces of the parts of the object. Thus in looking at anv 
point on* the nearer edge of p cube the corresponding point on the 

• • 

^ This can be ascertained by alternately closing each of the eyes and com* 
paring the impressions received by means of the open eyes^ 
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further edge images itself on two non-correspomliiig points of the retinas 
lying inside the centres. Hence tins point is projected farther away, 
and the object viewed as receding. 

Our knowledge of these signs of relief and solidity has been greatly 
furthered by Sir Ch. \}Tieatstone's discovery of the Stereoscope. This 
instrument imitates the effect of solid objects by presenting to the two 
eyes two distinct projcctionSr of an object, as a building, taken f^om two 
slightly dilFerent points of view. 

The perception of solidity or relief may also be gained by means of 
the sensations*?/ convergence which attend movements of the eyes from 
point to point of the object. But the fact that the stereoscopic recog¬ 
nition of solidity arises instantaneously when the two pictures are illu¬ 
mined by an electric flash shows that such movements are not necessary.^ 

When an object is further off, relief or solidity is 
recognised by other signs. These include the dis¬ 
tribution of light, and shade on the surface, or what 
is known by artists as ‘modelling’. Thus the pro¬ 
minence of a distant mountain is perceived by the 
gradations of light and shade. Of still greater im¬ 
portance than this is what is known as the cast- 
shadow. Objects in a landscape stand out much 
better in morning and .evening light when strong and 
distinct cast-shadows are thrown, than in noonday 
light. The painter has, it is obvious, to produce all 
impressions ®f relief by means of such auxiliary 
signs.* 

Here, again, it is well to note that in perceiving the figure of a solid 
body there is commonly a proximate relerenoe to other visual percep¬ 
tions. A complete visual intuition of solidity is obtained by turning an 
object about, and successively looking at different sides car aspects.^ 
Hence when we have any aspect of an object presented to us we tend to 

^ For a fuller account of the elements entering into the perception of 
solidity, see my article in Mnd, VoL Ill. (1878), p. 21 etseq. 

^ For a fuller account of the elements entering into our judgment of relict; 
and of the err^ tc which this is liable, see my work on Zllusitma^ p. 77, &c. 

* If the body la a larger one, the same end is served by walking round it 
and viewing it from different standpoints. 
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supplement this by a mental representation of the other aspects. 
This tendency shows itself most powerfully when the less favourable, 
less instructive, oi less interesting aspect ot an object happens to present 
ifeelf 6) the eye. Thus when a book is placed directly opposite the 
eye with the surface of the cover at right angles^ to the line of vision 
we tend to supplement this imperfect view J}y filling m imaginatively 
the appelrance of ^he edge as seen, say froih a poirft to the right and 
above the book. Similarly on seeing a face in profile we tend to repre¬ 
sent the full, face. 

Visual Irituition of Number. Closely connected 
with the development of the perception of things in 
space having figure and magnitude is the growth of 
the visual intuition of a multitude or multiplicity of 
things. * A plurality of objects is recognised in fhe 
case of the eye, as in that of the hand, by the local 
separateness or discreteness of the impressions- This 
holds good whether we pass the eye over them or 
embrace them by a single glance. In vision we are 
able to take in in one view a considerable number of 
objects, seeing them toge^ther as a collection or assem¬ 
blage of things. ’ • . ^ 

At the same time, this extended grasp of a number 
of things by the eye appears to involve a reference to 
active touch. This has been illustrated by the phe¬ 
nomena of binocular combination and single vision. 
The impressionsyof the two eyes • are combined in 
circumstances which are found by exiferience to cor¬ 
respond to the tactual perception of a single object.^, 
So, again,, when one object partly covers another 

further off, so that their contours become continuous 

0 

1 This iB illustrated by thd apparent exceptions, as the ^lenomena of 
double images. When I have two images of an object ot one 
nearer than the object fixated) I instantly recognise this doubleness as Oe- 
longiug to the visual impression and not to object. 
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we discern plurality by recognising the difference of 
distance. 

t 

We commonly see ap object along with others, standing out from a 
dimly discriminated mass of objects. But we do not in general view 
objects together as &collectik)n except when they are near one another 
so as to be easily s*n together, and when they are like one another or 
objects of the same class, as in looking at a heap of pebbles, or a row of 
trees. ** * 

Our visual perception of a plurality of things must be distinguished 
from our recognition of them as a particular number, say three, or *a1x. 
A child perceives all differences of number at first as mere differences of 
magnitude, of greater and less. That is to say, discrete quantity is not 
yet differenced from continuous. The knowledge of number as such is 
gained by means of a series of perceptions and ''n exercise of the powers 
of companson and abstraction. It presupposes a process of counting by 
breaicir.]; up a group of„objects into its constituent parts or units (ana¬ 
lysis), and of re-forming it out of these (synthesis). Along with such 
experiences, it involves the variation of a group of things in respect of 
its figure or mode of arrangement, so as to distinguish number from form, 
and the companson of groups of things similar only in their number. 
After such experiences a child learns to look on a group of things as a 
number, and en a single object (in its relation to an actual or possible 
collection) as a unit. And in the case of very small numbers, as 3 and 
4, he can by a momentary glance intuit the number.* And even in the 
case of larger numbers, as 12, t'he rapidity with which the eye can run 
over them and seize their numerical aspect is a fact of great consequenc& 
It gives to sight a special function in the acquisition of the knowledge 
of number- As we shall see by and by, our ideas of number are closely 
connected with visual pictures of concrete uumi era, or numbered groups 
of things, su<^ as dots, 

f 

Perception of Objective Movement. As we have 
seen) ocular uioveiueut is the Original experience 


* Sir W. Hamilton, following other authorities, says that we can in one 
and the same instant distinctly attend to six objects; and this would seem 
to give the limit of the clear recognition of number at one Tnom6|it (Ltetures 
on Meiwphysi^^ VoL I., Loct. XIV., p. 254). Wundt conducted a aeries of 
expehmeiits in order to ascertain how the reaetion*time vaned with the in¬ 
crease of the mmb^r of visible objects looked at. He took printed ciphers 
aud found that with a momentary illumination the eye could distinctly take 
in a series of six numbers (Physiol. Psyckolofrif. Vol, IT., Cap. 16, 4). 
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which suggests to the eye the coexistence of points in 
space. From this consciousness or perception of 
subjective ’ movement, that is to say the movement 
of our own organisn} (eye or head'/, must be distin- 
guishe/l the perception of ‘ objective ’• movement, or 
the movement of objects. 

The perception of movement arises in r.fle of two 
ways. First of all we may follow a moving object 
witn the eye and perceive its movement in direct 
vision. In this case the objective movement is 
recognised by means of the muscular and other 
sensatigns accompanying ^the ’movement, coupled 
■wth a persistent impression received by way of 
the area of perfect vision. In the second place 
we may perceive the movement of an object across 
the field in indirect vision, the eye being at rest. In 
this case we recognise the movement of the object 
by means of a succession of locally differenced retinal 
sensations coupled with the 'absence • of muscular 
sensations. 

In its developed form the perception of movement 
implies the intuition of space. It includes the recog¬ 
nition of a transition from one point of'space to 
another, or of a continual change of j)osition. It thus 
stands in a partic^arly close relation to the percep’tion 
of direction. Hence we may infer that like this, it 
has been developed in close connection with Active 
Touch. And this inference is borne out by obser¬ 
vation. ‘Thus when with one eye closed we press 
the outer region of the other eye-ball there is an 
apparent movement of objects. But Ve*instantly 

13 
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distinguish this from a movement of the objects 
themselves. * 

Our perception of tl^ movements of things by the eye constitutes the 
principal mode of recognising change in the external world. The most 
imj)ortant events of this ^orld are reducible to (perceptibly) move¬ 
ments, either those* of a whole object, or group of dbjects, or those of 
parts of objects. This remark applies to tho numerous changes of posi¬ 
tion of object^^aniftiate and animate) due to the action of otlier bodies, 
and to the internally caused actions of living things; also to the cliauges 

in the size and tigure of bodies due to compression, expansion, &c. 

« 

Resumd. It follows from this short account of the 
nature of visual perception that, ^hough an mstan- 
tariifous automatic operatipn in matiire life, it is the 
result of a slow "process of acquisition involving in¬ 
numerable experiences in early life. It is probable 
that in connection with tlie inherited nervous organism 
every child has an innate disposition to co-ordinate 
retinal sensations with those of ocular movement, and 
visual sensations as a whole with experiences of active 
touch.® Bvt * individual experience is necessary for 
ihe development of these instinctive tendencies, 
j A moment’s thought will show tliat the experiences 
of early life must tend to bring about the closest pos¬ 
sible associations between sight and touch, and to 
favour that automatic interpretatioq of “visual lan¬ 
guage ” which tve find in later life.- The child passes a 
gr^at part of his waking life in handling objects, in 


^The whole group of phenomena known as apparent movements {Scliew- 
beujegwn^en) are important as illustrating the close connection between visual 
perception and experience of Active Touch. For a fuller account of these aeo 
my volume, illuaiona, pp, 50, 67, 73. * 

*This Gont^loaicn is reached deductively from the general laws of evol i- 
tioB. It may also be verified, to some extent, by the observation of the rapid 
progress of space-porception in early life. 
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walking to and trom them, and at the same time 
looking at them and noting the clianges of visual 
•impression which accompany these movements. Thus 
in countless instance,^ he notices the increase of the 
‘ appajrent magnitude of a bo'dy w^hen he moves 
towards it: tbe dissimilarity of the two visual impres¬ 
sions received from a solid body while he handling 
it, and so on. In this way an inseparable coalescence 
of signs and signifieates takes place at a period of life 
too far back for any of us to recall it. 

‘ When this stage of automatic visual perception ?8 
reached reference to touch in all cases is no longer 
necessary. Sight has completely absorbed’ the touch- 
elements, and is now independent. In the large 
majority of cases we recognise distance, real magni¬ 
tude, and solidity, without any appeal to movement 
and touch. Seeing has now become the habitual 
mode of perception. It is only in doubtful cas 
that we still go back lo touch to test our visual 
perceptions. 

'' While, however, vision is thus in a manner based 
on tactual perception, it far surpasses’ this last in 
respect of discriminative fineness as* well as in com¬ 
prehensive rang^ Seeing is niore than a translation 
of touch-knowled^ into a new languo ge, and more 

than a §hort-hand abbreviation of it. It adds much 

> 

to this knowledge by reason of its more perfect sepa¬ 
ration and combination of its sense-elements.* 

j 

^ A rough analogy is suggested by the phrase * visual symbols Just as 
the use of symbols in mathematics and logic (owing to their very nature) 
helps us to reach ideal results which only remotely represeht actual facts, so 
tlie addition of the visual symbols to tactual perception allows of a kind of 
idealising of our experience of active touch. > 
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In the above sltetch of the modern theory of the visual perception of 
space no reference haa been made to the rival theory, that the eye has 
from the first and independently of Touch an intuitive knowledge of 
space in three dimensions.^ Tha hypothesis that the young child brings 
with him into the wofld an inherited tendency to group in the way 
described the several elemc^nts (visual and lactual) entering into visual 
perception of space, would supply a nipaiis of reconciling the'opposed 
theories of an original and a derived space-intuition by the eye^ 

''v * 

Intuition of Things. In looking at an object, as in 
touching it, W(j apprehend simultaneously (or approxi¬ 
mately so) a group of qualities. These include its de¬ 
gree of brightness as a Avhole, the 4istribution of light 
and shade of its parts, it^ colour (or distribution of 
colours), the fornr and magnitude of its surface, and 
its solid shape. These seemingly immediate intui¬ 
tions involve as we have found tactual as well as 
visual elements.® This may be called the funda¬ 
mental part of our intuition of a particular object. 
In looking at a new object, as a gem in a cabinet, 
we instantly intuit or take in this group of qualities, 
and they constitute a considerable amount of know¬ 
ledge concerning the nature of the object as a whole. 
In proportioii to the distinctness with which these 
qualities are discriminated both severally {e.g., the 
colour blue from yiolet, the oval form from the cir¬ 
cular) and colleetively {e.g., the aggi^gate of properties 
of one mineral or plant from that of another) will be 


' One of the most recent statements of the Intuitive theory is contained in 
Mr. Abbot's Sight and Touch, The most important forms of this theory as 
put forward in Germany are dealt with in an article of mine in Mind, Vol. 
111., 1878, p. 167, & 0 . See also Appendix D. 

^ It may f>e remarked that the distribution of light and shade on the 
surface of an object as an orange, suggests not only the curvature of the sur¬ 
face, but its roughness or pitt^MinesBi 
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the clearness and accuracy of our perception of tlie 
thing as a whole. 

o • 

The recognition of any individual object, as a 
particular toy or cat, or of one of a* class of things, as 
an orange, presupposes a repetition of* this assemblage 
of qualities. In this case the group is not only 
discriminated but identified. Thus on 'seeing an 
orange a child at once ‘classes’ the aggregate of 
qualities (yellow colour, roundness of form, &c.), with 
like groups previously seen. 

Not only so, in ^ thus classing a particular group of 
qualities (visua), and tactual), a child takes up along 
with these other conjoined qualities. Thus in recog¬ 
nising an object as an orange he invests it more or 
less distinctly with a particular weight, temperature, 
taste, and smell. In this way visual perception (em¬ 
bodying important tactual elements) suffices for the 
full apprehension of an object clothed with its com- 
plete outfit of qualities. 

V Unequal Bepresentation of Qualities in Perception. It is not 
meant that the whole aggregate of qualities will be c{Qled up with equal 
distinctness. In looking at an orange, for example, we appear to repre¬ 
sent its taste better than its smell and its toilch (degree of roughness, 
hardness) better than either. The reason of this inequality will appear 
more fully in the lE^t chapter. Here it iu enough to say that the 
sensations of the mo^retined or more discriminative senses are (in 
general) more *revivable' (i.e., capable of being more distinctly repro¬ 
duced) lhan those of the less rehned senses; also that the ihciKty cf 
revival varies with the frequency of the past experience. We represent 
the roughness of the orange’s surface better than its taste partly because 
tactu^ sections as a whole are more revivahle than gustatory, and 
partly because the experiences of touching the rough surface of oranges 
and other objects (in connection with seeing them) vastly outnumber 
the .experiences of tasting the fruit ” 

X Combining Qualities in a Single Object. The intuition of a thing 
implies the apprehension of a cluster of qualities exisj;ing side by side^ 
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or coexisting in one an^ the same obji*ct* This fact of coexistence is 
known by repeated transitions from one kind of sense-experience to 
another. Thus we may proceed from looking at an object to touching, 
hearing or smelling it, and vice versa. This variation of successive ex¬ 
periences is supplementid by an approximately sinmltiincous experience 
of ttmching and seeing it ah the same time. Thus the perception of a 
(•ling as the sum oi coexisting qualities arises much in the same-way os 
the perception of a surface as made up of coexisting points. 

'■ A child's reference of a multiplicity of sense-experiences to one and 
the same object involves more than this relation of simultaneity or inter- 
chaiigeableness between them. It becomes distinct by the aid of a 
nuni\'cr of acquisitions. To begin with, it presupposes a recognition of 
the identity of the tactual and visual s]iacc-scheme. The same object 
to bis sight aud touch is that which occupies the same position (or cor- 
resptinding positions) in his two maps (visual aud tactual). Thus in 
looking at an object which he is liolding in hfa hands he has a double 
perception of its position, by touch i.nd by sight; tnd these tend in time 
(as we have seen) to be regarded as equivalent. In addition to this, 
there are the correspondences in the tactual and the visual apprehension 
of form, as in moving the fingers and the eyes about the contour of an 
oblong object such as a book. Once more, bis reference of other sense- 
experiences, as those of hearing and smell, to the same object as is seen 
and touched dejiends on a knowledge of the situation of the organs con¬ 
cerned, And also of the changes which accompany the experience as the 
object is brought near, or removed from, the oigan. Tlius he knows 
that it is the watch^he holds in his hand which emits the ticking sound, 
because when he moves it to his ear (which movement is known partly 
by active touch and partly by vision) the impression of sound becomes 
more powerful and more distinct. Finally this conjoint reference of 
different sense-experiences to one object is aided by his gradual acquisi¬ 
tion of a knowledge of other equivalences. Of these the most important 
is that betw'een ^ovemfent and sound. At a very early age he learns to 
connect a sound, as that of a'bell, with the corresponding movement 
that o( the clapper, whiAh he sees at the moment/^ 

-I Reference of Qd!ality to Substance. Ifi'adult life we refer any 
quality of an object, as the colour or taste of an orange, to a substance in 
"which it is said to inliere. And this idea of substance makes up an 
important part of our meaning of ‘ thing'. Now it is clear that we can 
never know directly anything more of an object than the sum of its 
qualities as presented to our senses. We have then to ask hpw the idea 
of a substance as distinct from qualities comes to be suggested to the 
growing mird. It would appear that this’takes place by help of a dif- 
feren*^® miong thfese qualities already touched on, namely between the 

secondai^ qualities. The characteristics of the former 
briefljj enumerated •would lead the child gradually to regard 
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'these as the hase or essential i^ortlon. of the thing, and to view the 
secondary qualities as supported by this foundation, * 

Identifying Objects. The recognition of a thing as 
identical with something previpusly perceived is a 
complex psycjiical process. It involv^ not only the 
identification of the group of impressions bijt also the 
germ of a higher intellectual process, namely the 
comparison of successive impressions and the detection 
of similarity amid diversity or change. Thus a child 
learns to identify a particular object, as his hat, or his 
dog, at different distances and under different lights 
(in bright sunlight, evenkig dusk, &c.).. Of tkese 
changes of aspect one of the most important is that 
due to the position of the object in relation to the 
spectator. The difibrence of impression in looking at 
a hat * end on,’ or foreshortened, and from the side, 
or in having a front or side view of a face, is con¬ 
siderable. Children require ^ a certain amount- • of 
experience and practice before they recognise identity 
amid such varying aspects. Finally there are the 
changes which take place in the object^ themselves, 
such as alterations of form due to accidejit, or to 
movements of certain parts, aQd of magnitude due to 
growth. It is ilgit surprising, then; that the cleaf re¬ 
cognition of the i(Jentity of individuarbbjects belongs 
to a comparatively late period of child life.® 

Finally it is to be observed that the identification 

^This dependence of the secondary qualities, colour, taste, &c., on the 
primary ^(geometrical and mech%nical) is well illustrated by J. S.'Mill, Eji^ami~ 
naiim of Sir W. HamiUon's Philosophy^ Chap, XIIL, p. 202, U j 
Taine, On Intelligence, Fart 11., Book II., Chap. 1., Section lY. 

® The recognition of a particular substance, as wood, iron, or glass, illus* 
trates the mere process. The similarities of &lour. textuf^, and lustra ap 
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of objects is greatly aided by the social environment 
and by language. A child learns to perceive and 
recognise objects in association with others. From 
the first the moifher or nurse is pointing out objects 
to him; describing ^heir characteristics, and naming 
them. By these interchanges of impressions and this 
social gufdance ‘he learns that others see things as he 
sees them, that external things are common objects of 
perception. And by hearing them again and again 
called by the same name he learns more quickly to 
regard them as the same. 

^ f • » 

The TecognltioiL ef an object the same that previously seen 
implies the belief in the permanence of the object when not seen. 
This only beenmes distinct when the cliiltl by repeated experiences 
discovers a fixed order aninnj:; his perceptions, and the dependence of 
his perceptions on hia voluntary movementa Thus he finds out that 
he can see and touch a particular object, say his rocking horse, every 
time he chooses to enter his nursery. The fact that others see objects 
when he no longer sees them, and talk to him of their impressions 
greatly helps the growth of this idea of things as permanent^ 

Perception of our own Body. In close connection 
with the perception of external objects the child 
comes tg know the several part.' of his own body 
As has been said, sensations when not referred to 
external bodies are in adult life localised in some 
parb of the organism. Thus all ojj^^Cmic sensations, as 
skin-sensations of “ creeping,” burning, or tickling, are 
* definitely localised in some region of the arm, foot, 

detected amid differences of form. The assimilation of very unlike things, 
as oranges, grapes, &c., under the head of a wide class of dbjects, fruits, 
involves a higher exercise of the assimilative function to be illustrated by 
and by. « 

' The dependence of our knowledge of things as permanent on the renew- 
ableness of sensations is illustrated by J. S. Mill in the work just referred to 
(Chap. XL, p. 2ftl, etseq,), * 
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and so on. Even in the perception of external objects 
there is a more or less distinct reference to the sense- 
organ concerned. In the act of hearing a sound, and 
even of seeing an object, we are •'Vaguely aware of 
receiying the sensation by wafy of .the car or eye. 
In touching' objects this reference to the organ be¬ 
comes much more distinct. In grasping a thing, as a 
spoon, a child is directly aware (by the local characters 
of his touch sensations and by muscular sensations) 
of the locality or position on the surface of the hand 
of the several impressions received. The recognition 
of th§ form and ’ magnitude of the sp6on is indeed 
'based on this localising of his senoations of touch in 
certain definitely represented portions of the hand. 

This knowledge of the *seat of sensation' and of 
the form of the bodily organism is, just like the 
knowledge of external things, acquired by experience. 
The distinctness of the several nerve-fibres, and the 
definite local charactdJr ’ marking off. the sensations 
corresponding to each of these must be assumed. The 
child could never learn to localise a sensation in his 
toe, if the sensations received by way of the .particular 
nerves concerned had no distinctness of character at 
the outset. But the referring of a bodily sensation 
to a definite r^on of the body implies more -than 
this, namely, experiences of active Touch and Sight us 
employed about the body itself. A child's body is ari 
object winch he can touch and see, like an external 
thina *The whole of the surface can be explored by 
the nands, and a goQ,d part of it by the eyes as well. 

Let us suppose that the child has a sensation of irri¬ 
tation at a point P on his right foot. This sensation 
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has the * local colouring ’ By a certain sweep of his 
arm he is able to carry his hand to this point and so 
to modify the sensation. Agnin and again he performs 
this kind of mo’fement and eil;her modifies a pre¬ 
existing sensation haVing the character ir or produces 
a new one (by the contact of his hand with P). By 
repeated tnovements of this kind all sensations having 
the character ir become associated with this particular 
sweep of the arm. Similarly in the case of other 
sensations having other local colourings tt', it", and 
s6 on. By moving his hand over his body, as in 
stroking himhclf, he'gains a clearer ^apprehension of 
the‘’relative* position of the parts, and of the form 
of the bodily .surface. In this way ho gradually 
gains a tactual map of his bodily organism which he 
henceforth carries about with him. This tactual map 
is supplemented by a visual map gained by looking 
at the various parts of the body either directly or by 
the aid of mirrors, &c. * When this stage is reached 
all sensations are instantly referred to their proper 
locality on the bodily surface. 

For the sake of convenience it is here assumed that we learn to 
lociilisc sensations of coiftact on the bodily surface without any aid from 
(he movements of the part touched, just as we assumed before that we 
learn to refer touch-sensAtious to different extern^ points solely by aid 
of these movements. “But in truth the capabili^ of localising sensations 
at the surface, and of externalising them are only two sides of one capa¬ 
bility, and are developed jyari passu. This is illustrated in the truth 
emphasised by Vicrordt, that the more mobile the part of the surface, 
the better our topographical representation of it. We localise sensations 
of touch on the hand, or at the tip of the tongue, much more distinctly 
than on a portion of the immobile trunk. ^ 

1 Experimenls hEftre been conducted by Professor 6. Buccola with a view 
to ascertain the rapidity of the localising process. The most important result 
reached is the follpwing:—It ia not always the excitation of the regions of 
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The truth expouiiiled above that our ability to localise a sensation on 
the surface of the body depends on the tactual and visual exploring of 
this surface is shown in a striking manner in the illusions of those who 
have*had a limb amputated. When the truncated nerve is excited and 
a corrcfipouding sensation occurs, the patient iifstantly refers it to the 
extremity of the limb as before. Thus the wan who has lost a leg still 
localiisc.9 certain sensations in his toe. This tenden(;y to project sensa- 
Lions to the periphery, wliatcvcr the region of tlie nerve acted upon by 
the stimulus, is known as the Law of Eccentricity, And <liis is fully 
explained by the fact that untler noffnal circumstances we only have 
sensations when the peripheral extremity of the nerve is stimulated; 
that is to say when some portion of the bodily surface accessible to 
touch (or to touch and sight) is acte*l upon. This dependence is further 
illustrated by the indistinctness of the localisation of internal organic 
sensations,” as those of indigestion, which are connected with parts of the 
bodv not accessible to toiSch and sight.^ * • 

■7 Bodily Organism and Self. To ft chil^ his bodily 
org.nii.sm is marked off* from all other objects by the 
fact that it is connected in a peculiar way with his 
conscious life, and more particularly his feelings of 
pleasure and pain. The experience of touching his 
foot with his hand differs from th t of toucliing a 
foreign body inasmuch as tlicre is Dt* only a sensa¬ 
tion in the hand, hut an additiona )ue in the foot. 
The contact of a soft or agreeable, of a hard and 
painful substance with the skin it an* (inmiediate) 
antecedent of a pleasurable or painful sen^tion. His 
pleasures and p^ns are largely bodily feelings. And 
these, whether dufi* to external influences (as a blow 

the surface furthest removed from the psychical centre wliich brings aboutIhe * 
slowest reactions (or the longest reaction-time); but the duration of the pro^ 
cess is constant provided the cutaneous zone excited is capable of a prompt 
exercise of tactual capability.” In other words, “ there exists a close relation 
between,the localising capability and the time of the reaction" (La Legge del 
Tempo nd Fenommi del Fe^meutf Chap. VIIL, p. 245). * 

1 For a fuller account of these false localisations see my .work; Illusions, p. 
69, et seq. An interesting summary of the process of localising sensations is 
given by M. Taine in his volume On Intdligence^ Part 11., Book II., Cliap. 
II., Section 1. and following. 
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or (.-firess), or to internal changes (e.gr., in the circula¬ 
tion or temperature), are always found to be cpnnected 
with some part of the organism. Hence his body is 
regarded as a part of himself, and in early life pro¬ 
bably makes up the chief part of the meaning of the 
word ' self It is contrasted with all other and foreign 
objects on the one hand, and, on the other hand, with 
all other like human organisms. 

• The child has little power of abstraction and cannot 
therefore turn his attention inward or rejicet on his 
own thoughts and feelings. Whegb is known by the 
terjn ‘internal perception,’ or ‘reflepLion,’ that is to 
say the observation of the mind’s own states, is a 
comparatively late attainment. The young have of 
course some little knowledge of their feelings, but 
this is of a very vague character. The reason of 
this is that thev cannot attend to their mental states 
in. tliemselves and apart from the objects which excite 
them an^ thS bodily organism with which they are 
connected. And the same is true of their knowledge 
of the feelings of others. Thus the antithesis of self 
and not-self, the internal mind and external things is 
imperfectly* developed m the first years of life. The 
reco^ition of things as extermil^ ^ far as a child 
attains to thi^ knowledge at all, Seems to imply out¬ 
ness in relation to the bodily organism.' A know¬ 
ledge of externality in the sense of detacjiment from 
and independence of percipient mind is only attained 

^ In the ‘case of all of us this reference t 9 the bodily organism is always 
present Thj veiy word ‘externality’ implying relation in space points to 
this. The most abstract of philosophers never succeeds altogether in pro¬ 
jecting his own body into the external world and regarding it as a part of the 
not-selt ^ * 
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much later, in connection with that of the permanence 
of objects; though, as wc have seen, the' child at an 
early period begins dimly to descry this relation. ^ 
Auditory Perceptign : Space Pei^ception. As has 
been staid, the recognition of spa^e relations by means 
of the ear is very imperfect. Hence this organ is not an 
organ of* perception as the hand and the eye are. This 
deficiency is connected with the fact that the ear is 
wanting in local discrimination and in mobility. What 
knowledge of space is directly accessible to hearing is 
due to the circumstance that the difference of impres¬ 
sions in the cas§ of the two ears serves* as a germ of 
local discrimination, and that movements of the liead 
make up to some extent for the immobility of the ear. 
The perception of space by the ear is binaural just as 
that by the eye is binocular. The sense of direction in 
hearing seems to arise by noting the difference. in the 
two impressions. If a sound is on one side of us this 
may suffice. Thus we instantly recognise the proxi¬ 
mity of a buzzing insect to one ear. If the sound 
comes from a point in front or behind, movements of 
the head are necessary in order to bring about a dif¬ 
ference of auditory impression. When sguhds are far 
off this discrinSjnation of directiori becomes very de- 

. 

^ Thia truth is rif^htly apprehended by Mr, Tennyson in the lines:— 

•*The baby new to earth and sky, 

What time hia tender palm is prest 
Against the circle of the breast, 

Has never thought that * this is I •; 

But as he grows he gathers much, 

And learns the use of ‘1/ and ‘me/ 

And hnds ' I am not what I sec,' * 

Ajid other than the things I touch.” 

• In Mtugoriam^ ) 
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fective.' The perception of distance by the ear is 
only distinct and certain when we know the sound 
and can compare the intensity of the sensation with 
that experienced t(?hen the body js near us. 

rime-Perception. '■ AVhile hearing thus givgs us 
very little knowledge of space, it affords us exact 
perceptioAs of time-relations. By this is meant the 
grasping of a succession of impressions together, as a 
series, noting the order of their occurrence, and their 
individual and collective duration. This perception 
oY successive or time-ordered impressions is something 
more than a succession of impressions, or perceptions. 
It involves a subsequent act of reflection, by means 
of which the mind is able at the same time to com¬ 
prehend them as a whole. 

Sight affords us a knowledge of time-relations as 
when we watch a series of pendulum oscillations, or 
the more varied series of movements of a dance. But 


the' ‘ ear is the principal organ of time-perception. 
Indeed it may be said that the ear perceives time- 
forms just as the eye perceives space-forms. This is 
connected with the fact alreadj- noted, that the ear is 


finely discriminative of the duration of its impres¬ 
sions, and can distinguish them wh§a occurring in 


rapid'succession, Thus we are able to apprehend with 


great clearness the length of a vowel-sound, also the 


succession of sounds constituting a word, and a series 
of words. It is this capability of finely distinguishing 
each member in a series of sounds, and of grasping 


^ It is possible that tactual sensations of the outer ear contribute to the 
sense of direction, i?’or an account of the most recent inrostigationsijitothis 
difficult subject, see Bernstein, Five Senses of Ma% Section III., Chap. 2; 
Wundt, Physiol P^^ycholoyie, Ik, Cap. 12. § 5. 
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them as a whole in their time-order that enables us 
so easily to understand speech, that is to say, to seize 
the -relations of tlie underlying ideas. 

This auditory appreciation of time-form becomes 
more complex in the perception of the rhythmic suc¬ 
cessions of verse and of music. Here the sense of 
duration becomes more important. .What 'we mean 
by the appreciation of time in music includes the 
comparison of successive durations, both of single 
sounds and of aeries of sounds. Thus in ‘common 
time’ the ear recognises the equality of duration 
of the.crotclietSj «Sc., and of the* successive groups of 
Your crotchets making up the barsi Th& full appre¬ 
ciation of rhythm in music, and measure in verse, 
implies a recognition of numerical relations. The ear 
notes the periodic recurrence of a number of sounds 
in the case of each musical bar, and this recognition 
underlies the appreciation of time.^ Further, the 
perception of the charactenstic rhjiihm of a time 
depends on the alternation of an accented sound with 
a certain number of unaccented ones. Similarly the 
appreciation of (modern) metre rests oh the recogni¬ 
tion of a periodic recurrence of a cfefinite number of 
accents.® \ , 

J Perception anCJ Observation. Aik perception re- 


* That is 'time* in tho meaning of the German word Takt as distinguished 
from Tempo. • 

3 We also appreciate rhythm, &c., by way of sensations of movement, as in 
dancing or watching another dance. But this appreciation is much less fine 
than the auditory appreciation. For a fuller analysis of the perception of 
time and rhythm by the ear, the reader is referred to my volume, Sensation 
and Intuition^ Chap. VIII. The dilfercnces between th^ perception of space- 
form by the eye, an'd of time-form by the ear, are well illustrated by Mr. F. 
Gurney, Power of Sounds Chaps. IV. and V« • ^ 
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quires some degree of attention to what is present. 
But we are often able to discriminate and recognise an 
object by a momentary glance which suffices to take 
in a few prominent marks. Similarly we are able by a 
cursory glance ,,to r(icognise a movement or action of 
an object. Such incomplete fugitive perception is 
ample for- rough everyday purposes. On the other 
hand we sometimes need to throw a special degree of 
mental activity into perception so as to note com¬ 
pletely and accurately what is present. This is par¬ 
ticularly the case with new and unfamiliar objects. 
Such a careful direction of the mind to objects is 
kndwn as Observation. I’o observe is to look at a 
thijig closely, to take careful note of its several parts 
or details. It implies too a deliberate selection of an 
object or action for special consideration, a preparatory 
adjustment of the attention, and an orderly going to 
work with a view to see what exactly takes place in 
the world abojit us. Hence we may call observation 
r(!gulated perception.^ 

Distinctness and Accuracy of Observation. Good 
observation consists in careful aiid minute attention 
to what is'before us. Thus in order to observe nicely 
a particular flow’er or mineral we miest note all the 
individual characteristics, the less oonspicuous as well 
as the more prominent. Similarly if we wish to 
observe a process such as evaporation, or the move¬ 
ments of expression in a person’s face, we must care¬ 
fully seize all the steps of the operation By such a 

\ I ’ 

' Observation co'mmonly means a prolonged or extended act of attention 
to things with a view to note the relations of objects to their surroundings, 
and of events to ^cceeding events. 
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close effort of attention we give distinctness to our 
observations, and accurately mark off what we are 
looking at from other and partially similar objects or 
processes with which, they are liable to be confused.^ 
It is to be added that accuracy of observation implies 
freedom from prepossession. We are apt to think 
we see what we strongly expect to See, and in this 
way we fall into illusory perception. To observe 
accurately is to put aside prepossession, to restrain 
the imagination, and to direct the mind with single¬ 
ness of purpose tp what is actually present to the 
senses.? i , ^ ^ 

^ Development of Perceptual Power. Our analysis ot 
perception has suggested the way in which our percepts 
are gradually built up and perfected. In the first 
weeks of life there is little if any recognition of outer 
things. Impressions are made on the child’s mind, 
but at best they are only vaguely referred to an, ex¬ 
ternal. world. It is by the daily renewed conjunctions 
of simple sense-experiences that the little learner comes 
to refer any impression when it occurs to an object in 
space. Of these conjunctions the most imppitaut are 
those between touch and sight. ^By continixilly loo king 
at the objects h^dled, the visual perception of direc¬ 
tion becomes perfe’Sted, as also that of distance within 
certain* limits. The child learns to put out its hand 
in the exact direction of an object,’ and to move it 

1 We ofbe& distinguish between a ‘ clear ’ and a distinct perception. Thus 
we may see an object distinctly, in the sense that it is discriminated from its 
surroundings, without seeing it clearly, in the sense that it is well lit and so 
distinct iit its parts or dstails, 

^ On the nature and sources of Ulusory perception see the author's work 
JUiisiona^ Chapters III.-VI * * 

14 


t 
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just far enough.* The perception of the distance of 
more remote objects remains very imperfect before loco¬ 
motion is attained. The change of visible scene as the 
child is carried hbout the room impresses him no 
doubt, but the^meaning of these changes only becomes 
fully seized when he begins to walk about, and to find 
out the amounts of locomotive exertion answering to 
the different appearances of things. It is some years, 
however, before he begins to note the signs of dis¬ 
tance in the case of remote objects.® 

After many conjunctions of impressions the child 
begins to find out the nature of objects and the. visible 
aspects which are* their most important marks. That 
is to say he begins to discriminate objects one from 
another by means of sight alone, and to recognise 
them as they reappear to the eye. Sight now grows 
self-sufficient. What may be roughly marked off as 
the touching age gives place to the seeing age. Hence¬ 
forth the growth of peiceptidn is mainly an improve¬ 
ment of visual capability. 

At first this power of discerning the forms of objects 
with the eye"^ is very limited.® The child notes one 


1A child known to the presenit writer was first scen/So stretch out his hand 
to an object when 2^ months old. The hand misses tho exact point at first, 
passing beside it, but'^ractice gives precision to ^he movement. Tho same 
child at 6 months knew when an object was within reach. It a biscuit or 
other object was held out of his reach, he made no movement, but as soon as 
it was brought within his reach he instantly put out his han4 to take it. On 
the other hand, Prof. Preyer says his boy tried to seize the lamp in the ceiling 
of a railway compartment when 58 weeks old (Bia BttU dta Kindea^ p. 38). 

^ The same remark applies to the perception of solidity. 1 goo^ many 
experiences of picture-books, &c., oro necessary before a child distinguishes a 
flat surface from a ^lid body. 

*The first obj&cts to bo so recognised are of course those of most interest 
lo the child, that is to say moat directly connected with his pleasurable (or 
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or two prominent and striking features of a thing but 
overlooks the others. Thus in looking at real animals, 
or at his toy or picture imitations, he will distinguish 
a quadruped from a bird, but not one quadruped 
from another. Similarly he will distinguish a very 
big dog from' a small one, but not one dog from ano¬ 
ther of similar size. 

The progress of perception grows with increase of 
visual discrimination, that is to say, of the capability 
of distinguishing one colour, one direction of a line, 
and so on, from another. It presupposes further the 

/A 

growth of attention. As experience advances the 
child finds it easier to note the characteristic aspects 
of things and to recognise them; and he takes more 
pleasure in detecting their differences and similarities. 
In this way his observations tend gradually to im¬ 
prove in distinctness and in accuracy. Not only so, 
an increased power of attention enables him to seize 
and embrace in a single view a number of details. 
In this way his first * sketchy ’ percepts get filled out. 
Thus a particular flower, or animal, is seen more com¬ 
pletely in all its details of colour, and its relations of 
form. At the same time he acquires the power of 
apprehending l^yger and morti comj)lex objects, such 
as whole buildings^ ships, &c. . 

Waitz*iemark8 that the apprehension of form hy the child take& its 
start, not &om the periphery or contour of the object, but from some 
striking detail* the trunk of the elephant). Little by little he 
acquires the power of taking up into his view the other adjacent parts 
of the pgui^e. Finally, by following the contour (in alternation with 

painfiil) sensations. Prot Preyer says that of inanimate ebjecta bottles were 
among the hrst which his child carefully observed and recognised flHc Seelc 
dea KindeSf p. 42). 
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this simultaneous apprehension) he comes to grasp the whole form in 
its unity and its distinctness from its surroundings. (AUgemeim Foedor 
gogik^ ler Theil, § 8, p. 108).^ 

The observing powers may develop in different direc¬ 
tions according to special natural capabilities, or special 
circumstances. A particularly good colour-sense, 
accompanied by a lively interest in colours, will lead 
to a more careful observation of this aspect of things. 
Thus the painter will observe the delicate tints of 
objects of which others are hardly sensible. A natu¬ 
ralist has a keen eye for details of form which 
escape the cbmmon eye. Objects may thus be said 
to acquire a different content for different individuals 
according to the habitual direction of their observing 
powers. And this applies not only to the perception 
of the visible aspects, but to that of others as well. 
I'hus to a man accustomed to handle and so test the 
quality of woollen stuffs, the sight of these objects 
will convey more thanr they do to another who is 
without these experiences. The visual impression 
which a piece of furniture makes on the mind of a 
carpenter, is supplemented by a peculiarly rich accumu¬ 
lation of tactual a?nd muscular associations. 

Ps^^chology and Pliilosophy of Perception. In the foregoing 
account of the develd^ment of perception, we have been concerned only 
with ts subjective si-le, that is to say the nature of the psychical process 
^by ■<p^hich percepts are formed. We have been answering the question ; 
By wliat steps, by aid of what discoverable psychical facts, does a child 
reach what we call a knowledge of things in space and time ? 

I 

' Progress pi power of perception and observation may be roughly measured 
by the rapidity with which the forms of familiar objects are recognised, as in 
looking at drawings^of animals, &c., at some distance: also the rapidity with 
which oomplex groups or numbers are distinctly apprehended, and the 
rapidity with whiph similar foKns are distinguished. 
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\ After this problem has been answered there remains another question, 
or group of questions dealing with the objecti/ue side of perception, that is 
to say, with its validity as cognition when we have it Looking at per- 
cej>tion on this side we ask: What is the value of perception as an 
(apparently) immediate knowledge of something external to, and inde¬ 
pendent of, the knowing mind 2 What is meant by a thing, or external 
object, ty space and by time 2 Do these terms stanll for anything more 
than the product of complex groupings of sense-experience^? Thus, is a 
stone nothing more than a sum of sensations of touch, &c., actually 
experienced at the time, or represented as uniformly occurring under 
certain circumstances, or does our knowledge of it as a material object 
in space imply more than the sum of all the sensations by the aid of 
which we come to know it? If the latter (as perhaps most persons 
would say), how is such knowledge guaranteed or made certain ? Are 
we to suppose things existing out of all rej^ition to m^nd, and somehow 
coming iyom time to Jime into relation with it ? Or are we to conceive 
that the reality which things have is constituted by the constrflctive 
activity of intelligence itself 2 These problems belong to the Philosophy, 
as distinguished from the Psychology, of Perception, They are variously 
known as the problem of Presentative Knowledge or of External Per¬ 
ception, of the External World, of Realism and Idealisim^ 

The Training of the Senses. If the senses give us the materials 
of knowledge the proper use of them constitutes an important 
eloiuont in the economy of mind. To exercise* the senses m the 
best way so as to accumulate the richest store of clcar'impressions, 
is the first step in the attainment of wide and accurate knowledge 
about the world in which we live. An eye uncijtivated in a nice 
detection of form, means a limitation of all after-knowledge. 
Imagination will be hazy, thought loose an^ inaccyrate, where the 
preliminary stage perception has Been lyirricd over. The best 
modem theories of Education have grasped thi^ truth, and iCried to 


^ The distinction between the psychology and phOosophy of perception ia 
niore fully illustrated in my work on Illusions, pp. 36, 363. The student 
who cares to go into the philosophic side of perception may consult ProL 
Fraser, SeU^ims from Berkeley ; Sir W. Hamilton, Lectu/res on Metaphysica^ 
Vol. Ik, XXI., and following; J. S. Mill, Examination of Sir HamiUwCe 
Philosophyt Chap. X., and following; H- Spencer, Principles of Pcychology^ 
VoL II., Ft. TIL, Chap. III., and following; Pro! B£n, Senses a-nd 
the Intellect, *Of External Perception,' p. 364, Ac. A summary of the 
different Theories ia given by the last writer in his Compendium of Mental 
Science, * 
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im))rcss it rm teachers^ minds. Yet practice is, alas, far behind 
theory, and teachers make haste to build up the fabric of ideas 
in the young mind without troubling about a solid firm foun^iation 
of sense-knowledge. ^ 

The exercise of the a^nses implies the voluntary direction of 
.'ittention on the pifrt of the child to what is present. Sense-know¬ 
ledge is gained by the young mind coming into contact with things 
immediately, and not mediately by the intervention of another 
mind. Hence the function of the teacher in this first stage of the 
growth of knowledge is a limited one. A good part of the exercise 
of the senses in early life goes on, and it is fortunate that it does 
so, with very little help from mother or nurse.^ The child's own 
activity, if he is healthy and robust, will urge him to use his eyes, 

liands, and other organs in exploring things bout him, 

*• »’ ^ 

Jj'evorthelefes a good deal may bo done indirectly to help on this 
process of acquisition. The mother has the control of the child’s sur 
roundings, and may do much to hasten or retard the development 
of sense-knowledge by a wise attention to them or an indolent 
neglect of them. To supply children from the first with suitable 
materials for the exercise of their sense-organs, more especially those 
of touch and sight, is the first and probably most important part of 
what is meant by training the ser.3cs, at least in very early life. 
Next to this comes the more direct co-operation of mother, 
nurse, or teacher in directing their attention to unobserved 
points in objects, and in arousing interest in things by appealing 
to the impulses'* of curiosity, and so on. Lt may be added that a 
large part of the gai&of such co-operation is realised independently 
of any methodic procedure.. There are no ru^s of good observa¬ 
tion ^which would erfable one to teach it as m art. A child will 
profit more by daBy companionship with an acute observer, be he 
teacher or playfellow, than by all systematic attempts to, train the 
senses. A boy privileged to be the companion of his naturalist 
father in his daily walks will insensibly fall into the way of at¬ 
tending to the phenomena of nature, of being on the look out for 
things. 

'j 

^ Of course a ^od deal ia done mdesignedly in training the senses of the 
child. Thus he tends from the first to follow the lead of others, to inspect 
what they are looking at and talking about. 
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The training of the senses ought to begin very early in life, and 
a good part of it should be got over before the child comes 
under the \uore systematic discipline of the school. In the nur¬ 
sery he should have his discriminative sensibility exercised by the 
supply of a sufficient number and variety of sense-impressions. 
Thus amumber of coloured objects should be Tglaced before him, 
so that he may'gradually distinguish shades of colour. The dif¬ 
ferences njust first be wide and striking, smaller one8*being intro¬ 
duced as the discriminative power of the sense advances. And 
hero the mother will do well to bring the colours to be distinguished 
into juxtaposition, so that the attention may easily pass from one 
to the other, and the differences be carefully marked.* With variety 
should go a certain repetition of previous impressions, so that they 
may become familiar and be easily identified. All the senses should 
be exercised according to their relative in^portanoa. And'this 
means that the child should be allowed the utmost possible liberty 
of action in handling things, examining their surface, their internal 
structure, and so on, and also in moving about so as to bring the mus¬ 
cular sense into full exercise. As we have seen, an important part of 
the knowledge of material objects is directly gained through the exer¬ 
cise of the muscles. The young child delights to exercise his, and 
finds a large part of his pleasure in inyestigating by his own ective 
experiments the qualities of bodies. Not only so, the \ery play of 
the child may bo turned to good account in furthering sense- 
knowledge. There is no toy ho tires of less rapidly than a box 
of bricks. And the manipulating of these with* a view to con¬ 
struction, is an excellent means of ascertaining the form of objects. 

By thus supplyii^g food for his active impulses 'as well as his 
senses wc are putting the child in the way of cd-ordinating his experi¬ 
ences of movement and touch on the one hand, Snd of sight on the 
other, and so of arriving at a rapid automatic recognition of things 
by sight alone. As has been said, sight takes the lead in observa¬ 
tion, and when once the visual signs of position, solid figure, and 
magnitude and nature of suiiace have been learnt, the training of 
the obgorvmg powers will consist mainly in exorcising vision. 


1 A special chart of colours suitable to the education df the eye has been 
published by H. Mni^nus of Breslau, under the title, Taftl sur Erziehung des 
Farbe7}3innM, • 
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Objects must be brought before the child’s eye in sufficient variety, 
so that the stimulus of change and novelty may be introduced, 
and the power of readily discriminating one thing from another 
be strengthened. On the other hand, there must be a certain 
measure of permanence ^n the young inquirer’s environment, in 
order that the d^eeper sort of curiosity may be awakened, the 
observation of things grow in depth, and the power of rapidly 
identifying objects be exercised. A young child may ^easily have 
a redundance of good things in the shape of new toys, new 
picturq-books, &c. In like manner, he may easily be taken about 
too much and shown too many sights. A habit of close inspec¬ 
tion presupposes a certain measure of familiarity with things, and 
a certain depth of interest which only comes of daily companion¬ 
ship with them.' ^ 

Ihe school may hst made a field of exercise for tho senses in H 
number of ways. In the regulated play of the Kindergarten the 
senses are rightly the thing most attended to. Frocbel has built 
on solid psychological ground in maintaining that knowledge and 
activity are closely related, that the child’s spontaneous activity is 
the force that sets tho mechanism of the senses in mov(iinout, that 
perception includes the employment not only of the eye but of the 
hand, and that a nice perception of 5orm is only gained in connec¬ 
tion with the device of manual reproduction. The well-known 
active employments of paper-folding, stick-building, and better still, 
modelling, train the sense of form by compelling a close attention 
to it in a way that no mere presentation of an object to passive 
contemplatidh could do. ‘ If or is this all: the execution of the 
required manual movements in all such simpjfe constructive em¬ 
ployments helps to bring out more prominently the correspondence 
between the visuaT and tactual experiences concerned in the per¬ 
ceptions of form. The same line of remark applies too to 'drawing. 
An experienced draughtsman reads more than another man into the 
forms submitted to his eya 

The vast importance of a fine perception of form may suggest 
that every child should undergo a systematic training of the bye in 
this particuhr. Such training would of course begin in the nursery 

^ In the same way the colour-sense is best trained by painting, the sense 
of. pitch in sound by singing. 
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by presenting a variety of concrete forms to the child’s notice 

those of animals, plants^ Striking diffeiences, as that between 

an elm aiid a cedar, would be at first selected, and then finer 
0 

differences, as that between an oak and a beech, introduced. Un¬ 
coloured drawings, supplementing the objects themselves or models, 
would be useful here as removing the more iptcresting feature of 
colour. After a sufficient amount of exercise in discriminating 
concrete forms, and when the powers of attention were strong 
enough, the more abstract consideration of form by observing the 
less striking form-elements should bo encouraged. Lines, curves, 
and their simpler combinations would now be learnt. Finally, 
this synthetic treatment of form should go on hand in hand with 
an analytic treatment of coiicrcte forms of objects. The pupil 
should be led on to discover the vertic^ line, the'spiral curve, the 
triangular figure, &c., in naturaf or artifici^ objects, as thertreo- 
stem, the foiling vine tendril, the house-gable. In this way, the 
perception of concrete forms would grow in distinctness.^ 

An appeal to children's own observation is now rightly resorted 
to as much as possible in every branch of instruction. The teaching 
of Natural Science sets out with the object lesson, which in its 
simplest fonn is a mere exercise of the pupils’ observing powers in 
noting the properties of a thing. "V^hatever the difficulties o.f the 
object lesson nobody really doubts that a large amount^of valuable 
knowledge about simple substances, as chalk and coal, mitural 
forms, as those of plants and animals, as well as art products, can 
be given to a number of children in this way. * This first-hand 
knowledge of things through personal inspection is worth far more 
than any second-?^and account of them by description. Hence 
the desirability of using models and maps In teaching geoj^rapliy, 
of pictures in teaching history, and of such in apparatus as Mr. 
Sonnenschein’s in teaching the elements of number. Yet while 
the senses may thus be appealed to in almost any branch of 
instruction, £hey are far more concerned in some departments 
than in others. It is now generally admitted that the careful and 
thorough study of one or more of the natural sciences supplies 
the most efficient training in sense-observation. is plain for 

* Mr. Spencer insists on beginning with concrete forms, even in teaching 
the child to draw, £duea(ion, Chap. II., p. 80; j 
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example that a vride observation of the characters of plants as 
required by botany must tend greatly to sharpen the sense of 
colour and form. 


APPENDIX. 

« 

For a fullcj* account of the way in which we learn to localise impressions 
and perceive objects the» reader is referred to Prof. Bain’s treatise^ and 

Intellect^ under 'Sense of Touch,’Sect. 13, &c.; under ‘Sense of Sight,’Sect. 12, 
&c. ; and later, under ‘ Intellect,’ Sect. 33, &c. ; also to the excellent analysis 
in Mr. H, Spencer's PriTidples of Psychology^ Vol. II., Pt. VI., Chaps. IX, 
to XVIII. With these may be compared M. Taine's interesting chapter on 
External Perception and the Education of the Senses, On InUIUgeru^t Pt, IL, 
Bk. IT., Chap. II. For a knowledge of the current German theories of space- 
perception the readbr should consult Lotze, Metapli^siCf Bk. III., Chap, IV. ; 
Wundt, Physiolog. Psychologies Vol. It., Cap. XI, and XIII. ; Stnirtpf, Ueher 
den psychologischsn Urs^ung der Panmvorstellwng; and Mind^ Vol. III., 
1878, pp. 1, 167. 

On the puictical side of the subject, the training of the Senses, the reader 
will do well to consult Mr. Spencer’s Essay <m Educations Ch. II., and Miss 
Youmann’s little work on the Culture of the Observing Powers of Children, 
The difiieiilt subject of the Object Lesson is dealt with in a suggestive way 
by Dr, BOin, Education as a ScieTice, Chap. VIII., p. 247, &c. ; and by Mr. 
Calkins, Eeto Primary Object Lessons (Harper & Brothers), p. 369, &c. The 
German reader mav with advantcige madWaitz, Allgcvneine Pcedagogiks 2nd 
Pt., 1st Secti^, 'Die Biidung uei AubcUauuug', 



CHAPTER VII. 

REPRODUCTIVE IMAGINATION (MEMORY). 

After-effects of Perception. Perception is the great 
primal source of knowledge. But the ect of percep¬ 
tion is momentary, and there would be no endurring 
knowledge of things if we were limited to sense- 
cognition. The existence of such lasting knowledge 
depends on the fact that the impression made on 
the mind in the act of perception persists after the 
removal of the object.^ In other words the percept 
is in a manner retainable. The form in which- it 
appears after the removal of the object* is known as a 
mental image or representative image.® 

Temporary Persistence of Percepts: After-percepts. 
Percepts leave a temporary effect behind them. The 
perception of bright object is often followed for 

j 

> * Percept’ and * impression* are used much in the ^me sense in reference 
to this after-effect, 

V ^ The term image in psychology points to a double distinction. Od the 
one hand it is ii^presentative whereas a percept is presentatire (or largely so); 
on the other side it is a representation of a concrete object, or a mental 
picture, an^ is thus distinguished from a concept or general notion which 
typifiesa class of things. The term * idea* is commonly used to include both 
images and concepts, marking nff the whole region of the representative from 
\ the presentoftive. But like the term notion, it tends to’be confined to 
I concepts. 
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some seconds by what is known as an ‘ after-image, 
but which may be better marked off, perhaps, as an 
‘ after-percept,’ of the object. This after-image is due 
to the continuance of the process of excitation in the 
nerve-centres. Thus after looking at the disc of the 
setting sun, we often continue to see, whether the 
eyes be closed or open, one or more pale yellowish 

images or ‘ spectra ’ of the object 

« 

^ These after-images just referred to are known as * positive*. They 
are distinguished from ‘negative* after-images which arise from a tem¬ 
porary fatigue and disablement of the retina, either as a whole or in 
some of its elements. The rirst effect is illustrated by the transforma¬ 
tion ff a positive after-image of a bright object, say the windoV, into a 
black image. The second effect is illustrated by the familiar coloured 
images known as complementary spectra.^ 

The (positive) after-images, or after-percepts, are phenomena of great 
psychological interest in relation to mental reproduction. They form 
the connecting link between percepts and images properly so-called 
(revived images). They approximate closely to complete percepts in 
respect df their psychical marks, namely, vividness or intensity,® dis¬ 
tinctness of parts, and definiteness of localisation (either in the field of 
objects if the eyes are open, or ia the dilrk field if they are shut). The 
chief differerce consists in this, that they appear to shift their position 
in the field of view wdth every movement of the eyes. This is owing 
to the fact that they depend on a (relatively) permanent state of the 
retina, and not on the immediate action of an external stimulus. 

Temporary Mental Images. In addition to these 
after-images, which are only occasional and fugitive, 
every vivid and distinct impression begets a mental 
im.^ge, properlj' so called, which endures for a much 
longer period. Thus after seeing a friend the image 

^For a fuller account of the difTerence between positive end negative 
aftcT-imagea, see my work Serualion and hUuition, Chap. III., pp. 40, 41. 

* The vividness of an after-image, as of the mental image to bo spoken of 
presently, seems to refer more particularly to the degree of luminosity and 
force of colouring (degree of saturation) present in the image or represented 
hy it 
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of Ms face lingers in consciousness awhUe, and con¬ 
tinues for some time to revert of itself as soon as 
otheac objects of attention are removed. This tem¬ 
porary image may be observed to tbecome little by 
little ^lurred and indistinct. There is. thus a gradual 
subsidence or ‘dying away of percepts. 

Though shading off into the other when it occurs, the after-image or 
after-percept may be readily distinguished from the temporary mental 
image proper. The latter is less vivid and distinct, and when definitely 
localised (as it is in the early stages) it is fixed in some region of 
external space (corresponding to the place where the actual object pre¬ 
sented itself). j 

This temporary persistence of percepts as images is a matter of great 
ipaportance in the appi^hension of allhuccessions or scries of impi*essS)n8, 
as those of sound, and in the perception of Time. If the impressions 
a, hj c, dy e follow one another, the giasp of the whole as one series im¬ 
plies that the earlier members of the series a and b persist when the later 
ones (d and e) occur. It is supposed that the range of our grasp of suc¬ 
cessive impressions (as those of sound produced by a series of pendulum 
oscillations) is limited by the persistence of such impressions. Acec^rding 
to the researches of Wundt the maximum range of such combining 
consciousness is 12 distinct impressions. {Op dt.y Cap. XV., § 3.) 

It may be added that this temporary' persistence of a percept as an 
image underlies many of the lesser acts of what is popularly called 
remembering. Thus in canying a message to a person a child has the 
sound of the words persisting iu his mind for a few minutes. And this 
persistence makes the work of retaining and repeating basy.\ 

• • 

Persistence Revival o\ Impressions. This 
temporary ‘ echo' of impressions is, however, of little 
account for knowledge. When we talk of picturing 
or mentally representing an object we imply a mental 
capability 9f having permanent images, as distin¬ 
guished from the temporary ones just spoken of. That 
is to say, we suppose an ability to recall, revive or 
recover a past impression c^ter an intet'vaL ’All such 

^ On the rapidity of this subsidonce, see Stuimpf, Tonpsydkologu, p. 280. 
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revival of percepts is known in Mental Science as 
Imagination. Thus we imagine when we call up a 
mental picture of a person’s face or of a particular 
church, when we recall a particular word, or the taste 
of a certain fruit, ^nce visual perceptions constitute 
the most important kind of sense-knoWledge, visual 
images fonn the •chief part of our mental representa¬ 
tions. Hence the employment in psychology of the 
term * image ’ for all varieties of representation.* 

This revival of impressions or presentations has, as 
its physiological conditions, the modification of the 
centres in some way and the production of * a physio¬ 
logical disposition." Owing to this, though excitation 
of the centres can take place at first only through 
some peripheral stimulation, it may subsequently be¬ 
come independent of it. Milton mentally picturing 
scenery after he had lost his sight, and Beethoven 
representing musical sounds after he had lost his 
hearing, are striking iilustra’tions of this surviving 
central effect of external stimulation. 

While we thus distinguish between the temporary 
after-effects of perception and the revival of percepts, 
or between temporary and permanent images, we 
must not overlook the connection between them. 
Speaking gener^ly, we may say that the revival of 


^ We are wont to speak indilTerently of the revival or reproductiou either 
of the original impression or of the derived image. Were it not for this 
fixed usage of speech, it might be best, perhaps, to describe the process either 
as the reproduction or revival of the percept or presentation, or as the ap¬ 
pearance or occurrence of the image (after an interval). Since* this jtrocess 
means the calling up in the mind of a representation of some object, ve 
are apt in o\ evyday language to talk of it as a recalling of an object or 
incident. 

^ See above, p, 55* 
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an impression is more perfect soon after its actual 
occurrenpe, and becomes less perfect as the interval 
increases. We can commonly recall with ease, and in 
a considerable degree,of distinctness, a face or a tune 
that impressed us a few days before, though after the 
lapse of a month or six months the mind loses its 
hold on the impression. Images may be said (roughly) 
to lose in vividness and distinctness in proportion to 
the remoteness of the corresponding percepts. 

Reproductive Imagination. The simplest kind of 
imagination is thal^ in which the several parts of the 
representation fijllow the order of perception. This 
(s known as Keproductive Imagination.’ Whai is 
commonly understood by Memory, that is to say 
the recalling of ^rtimlar impressions and pieces of 
knowledge (as distinguished from the retention of 
general truths) thus falls under the head of repro- 
iuctive imagination. Another variety of imagination 
which answers more closely to the popular use or the 
term will be discussed in the next chapter. ’ 

Retention and Reproduction. It is customary to 
distinguish the stage intervening between the percep¬ 
tion and the representation as that oi'Retentwn or Con¬ 
servation ; and' the process of ’representation itself as 
that of Reproduction. Impressions, it is commonly said, 
must be laid up in ‘ the store-house,* or the ‘ pigeon¬ 
holes ’ of the mind before they can be brought forth ’ 
and made use of by the reproductive faculty,^ It is a 
point of* dispute as to what the retention as distin¬ 
guished from the reproduction, of an impression in- 

^ For an account of the varioua waye of conceiving and describing the fact 
of retention, see Hamilton’s Lectures on Metaphy^Us, Vol. 11., Lect XXX. 
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volves. Without discussing this question we may 
distinguish retention from actual representation as the 
capability of representing. If a child retains an im¬ 
pression for a woek, this implies that he has been 
capable of representing it at any time during this 
interval. 

% 

This is not strictly true, since we often recall impressions in special 
circumstances in excited moments, or moments of exceptional 

brain-vigour) which we were before unable to recall. Still if an 
impression is recalled after an interval we may safely assume the 
possibility of recall during the interval, provided certain conditions are 
realised. 

The nature of retention is conceived diffei'ently according to the 
geneial conception of mind, and oi its relation lo body. Those who 
hold that there is a large region of unconscious mind below the thres¬ 
hold of consciousneas are wont to talk of presentations as sinking below 
the level of consciousness but still existing, and ready to rise above the 
level again (see above, p. 74). Others again who are disposed to rely 
on purely physiological considerations in accounting for psychical 
phenomena, conceive the only persisting residuum of the presentation 
when it drops out of consciousness to be the modification of the nerve- 
stn^ctures concerned. According to these writers the essential fact in 
retention is an orgt^^nic property."^ ^ 

' Images how distinguished from Percepts. We 
ave no difficulty in general in distinguishing between 
an actual .perception and an imagination of a thing. 

•» 

^ The former view is common among German psychologists, especially the 
Tlerbai ^ians. It is briefly summarised in the following quotation from an 
article by Mr. James Ward (Journal of Speculative Philosophy^ VoL XVII,, Na 
2) What, now, do we know concerning this central image in the intervals 
wlien it is not consciously presented ? Manifestly our knowledge in this case 
can only be inferential at the best But there are two facts, jhe importance 
of which Hcrbart was the first to see, from which we may learn something: 
1 refer to what he calls the rising and falling of presentations. All presenta¬ 
tions having more than a liminal intensity rise gradually to a maximum and 
gradually decline; and when they have fallen below the threshold of con- 
3ciousne.ss altogetheV, the process seems to continue, for the longer the time 
that elapses before their * revival,* the fainter they appear when revived, and 
the more slowly t^iey rise. This evanescence is most rapid at first, l>ccoming 
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We instantly feel the difference between looking at 
an object, as a horse, and forming a mental picture 
of it when it is absent. We roughly define the 
difference by saying, that the image is the copy of 
the percept, that it is less vivid, and less distinct in' 
its parts. 

>/Thia distinction is by no means the whole, otherwise we should 
confuse a faint and indistinct percept {e.g,y the sight of a very distant, or 
of a bailly lit object) with an image. Among other distinctive marks 
of percepts and images are the following: The former do not depend 
on our will, while the latter do, to a considerable extent at least. We 
cannot help seeing an object if it is present and our.teyes are fixed in 
the required direction, but we can (jisually) banish an image by a diver- 
*8ion of the attention. On the other hand percepts depend on move¬ 
ments (of the sense-organ and body) while images do not. An image 
persists whether we turn our eyes to the right or to the left, and (as a 
rule) is very imperfectly localised in space. Again percepts occur sud¬ 
denly, and cease as suddenly, whereas images rise and subside gradually. 
These and other points of contrast suffice in general for the distin¬ 
guishing of them. But in exceptional circumstances as in sleep whei-e 
percepts are wanting as a corrective to the images, and where the latter 
attain an unusual degree of vividness and persistence, we f!oiifus 0 
tliein.^ 

The central nervous structures engaged in percepts and images are 
supposed to be the same. The seat of the percept is the seat of the 
image. The difference appears to be that in the latter, case the excitation 


less as the intensity^f the presentation diminishes. It iff too much to say 
that this holds with mathematical accuracy, although Herbart has gone thi 
length. Still, it is true enough to suggest the notion that an objt^ct, even 
when it is no longer able to influence attention, continues to be presented, 
though with ever less and less absolute intensity, till at length its intepsiiy^ 
declines to an almost dead level just above zero” (cf. article ‘Psychology,' in 
the new editicfti of the Bricyclapcgdia Britamtiea^ p. 47). See also Sir W. 
Hamilton's Lectures <m Metaphysics^ Vol. II., Lect. XXX. The latter view 
respecting retention, that it is folly explained by a reference to the properties 
of thcTnervous substance, is represented by Dr. Maudsley, andpthers. 

^ The difference between actual impressions and images, %nd the drenm- 
stances favouring the confusion of the two are fully given by Taine, On 
InUlUgenee^ Part I., Book IL, Chap. I.; and, Part II., Book L, Ohaps. L 
and II.; cL Horwicz, Fsycholoyische Analysert^ Theil I,, Sect 60. 

.15 *• 
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is less stronj^, and has a narrower ran^% being confined to the central 
nerve structures and not reaching to the peripheral regions. ^ 

images involved in Percepts. Just as in mature 
life we rarely or n^er have a sensation without some 
admixture of the representative element which consti¬ 
tutes it a percept, so we rarely if ever have a percept 
in which an image is not embodied. Since to recog¬ 
nise an object is to identify it with some object pre¬ 
viously seen, it is plain that all recognition involves 
the co-operation of an image, the product of the 
previous act of perception. When a child sees a 
familiar person, as his nurse, the percept is overlaid 
with a whole series of images. That is to say, there 
coalesce with the percept the residua or traces of pre¬ 
vious percepts. 

Such a nascent undeveloped state of an image must, 
however, be distinguished from an image proper, that 
is tp say one distinct and fully developed. We are 
often able to identify an object, as a face, when we 
actually see it, without having any corresponding 
power of imaging it when it is absent, A dog will 
recognise his master after years of separation, but it 
is doubtful whether he could distinc^^y picture his 
appearance in his absence. The power of identifying 
objects is independent of the power of picturing them, 
and-is often found in great perfection where the’latter 
is very imperfect.* 

^ For the proof that presentation and representation involve the same 
central structgyes, see Prof. Bain's Senses ajid Intellect^ ‘Intellect,’ Chap. L, 
§ 1, and follomng. See also the interesting; facts quoted from Wundt, 
Appendix D (* ^ieat of Revived Impressions ’), 

® So far as 1 have been able to observe, I should say that this is true of 
many persons addij^ted to scientific pursuits or abstract studies. 
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^ Interaction of Images and Percepts. The fact that a percept 
contains an image in a nascent form has been illustrated in a striking 
manner by the experiments already referred to under the head Eon/pcctant 
Aiteyitum,^ The process of preiidjusting attention to an impression 
plainly involves the pre-existence in the niyid of the corresponding 
image. And the expediting of the process of perception (or what is 
known as the ‘reaction-time’) suggests that perception takes place by 
a coalescence of an impression (or group of impressions) and an image, 
which last factor in the process is in this case already completed through 
the very "’attitude of expectancy.* In this way images act upon, con¬ 
dition, or assist in producing percepts. The most signal instance of the 
furtherance of percepts by images is that under certain circumstances 
the percept occurs too soon —that is to say, the impression is referred to a 
moment slightly in advance of that of its actual occurrence—owing to 
the pre-existunce of the image which cornhines or fuses with it 

We may say then Ithat there is a reciprocal acLion or interaction 
between percepts and images. On one hand images evidently depend 
on percepts, being indeed survivals of these. And they not only have 
them as their remote conditions, but in many cases (as we shall see 
presently) they have them also as their proximate conditions; that is tc 
say, they are called up or suggested by actual impressions. In this 
way the external order of presentations determines the internal order of 
representations. On the other hand, in normal as well as abnormal 
circumstances, images may react on percepts, and the inner order of 
representation to a certain extent interfere with or modify the external 
order of presentation. * ^ ^ 

Distinctness of Imdges. The chief merit or excel¬ 
lence of a representative image consists,in its distinct¬ 
ness or clearness. By this is comptionly meant that 
the image be (definite and nof vague, that the several 
parts or features of the object be‘ distinctly pictured 
in their relations one to another. Thus we have a 
distinct image of a person’s face when we call up its 
several features, as the outline or contour of the 
whole, the shape of the mouth, and the colour of the 
eyes» On the other hand the image is spoken of as 

>Sco Chap. IV., p. 89. 

• I have elsewhere called this preliminary process *pre.perception\ (See 
Illusions, p. 27, seq*) 
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indistinct, obscure, or vague, when instead of all the 
details or lineaments of the object being pictured with 
sharp definition, only a few are represented, or when 
* the details are pictured in a vague or hazy manner, 
as in the case of a blurred or half-effaced portrait.,, 

Closely connected with the distinctness of images 
as just defined, is their distinctness in relation to other 
images. The expression “ a distinct mental picture,” 
seems often to imply detachment from other pictures. 
Thus we are said to represent a face “distinctly” 

when we do not confuse it with another face. * 

• ^ 

The terms clearness and distinctness seem to be employed almost 
interchangeably for each of the above aspects of images. If it were 
/ossible to break through a habit of speech, it might be advantageous 
to use the antithesis clear—obscure with reference to the first kind of 
distinctness (distinctness of parts or details), and the antithesis distinct 
—confused with reference to the second kind (distinctness of the 
' whrde). The close connection between the terms distinct and clear 
will he illustrated again by and by, in connection with general ideas or 
conceits 

• ^ 

Our mental imagery shows all degrees of distinctness. 
Many of our representations are vague, blurred, and 
indistinct, and as a consequence tend to be confused 
one with anolAier. The recent investigf.tions of Mr. 
F. Galton into the faature of visual representation, or 
what he calls ‘visualisation,’ go to show that this 
power varies widely among individuals (of the same 
race), that many persons have very little ability to 


'It is customary to distinguish between the liveliness or vividness of an 
imago and its distinctness. For purposes of knowledge the latter is more 
important than the former. A certain degree of vividness in an image may 
lead on to hallucination. There may be a fair degree of distinctness with a 
comparatively low degree of vividness. 
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call up distinct mental pictures of objects as figured, 
coloured, &c.* 

•Definiteness and Accuracy of Images. From the 
distinctness of an jimage we miast carefully distin- 
guiah its accuracy. By this is meant its fidelity as a 
copy, or its‘perfect correspondence with the original, 
the percept. Want of distinctness commonly leads to 
inaccuracy, if in no other way, in that of deficiency. 
But what we ordinarily mean by an inaccurate image 
includes more than this. It implies the importation of 
some foreign eleqaent into the structure of the image. 
Thus, we have,an inaccurate image of a face when we 
ascribe a wrong colour to the eyes,''&c. It is probable 
that aU images tend to become inaccurate, by way not 
only of loss, but of confusion, of elements, with the 
lapse of time. It is to be added that though there is 
confusion here, there need be no sense of confusion as 
there is in what we commonly call a ‘confused image’, 
s ' Conditions of Reproduction. Thfe capability of 
representing an object or event some time after it 
has been perceived depends on two conditions. In 

the first place the impression must be stamped on the 

1 

mind with certain degree of force. ..This circum¬ 
stance may be called the depth • of the impression. 
In the second place there is needed"in ordinary cases 
the presence of something to remind us of the object 
or to suggest it to our minds. This second circum¬ 
stance is known as the force of associatiQjgi. 


1-Among the curious results reached by Mr. Gal ton are the following: 
Men given to abstract thinking are as a rule weak in visualising power. 
The capability does not vary apparently with keennesis of sight (perceptual 
power), nor with the power of dreaming. (See his Inquiriis into Human 
! Faculty, ‘Mental Imagery,’ p. 83, Ac.) » 
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(a) Depth of Impression: Attention and Retention. 

In the first place then (assuming that there has been 
only one impression) wo may say that a distinct 
image presupposes'a certain force and distinctness of 
the impression.. A loud sound will in general be 
recalled better than a faint one ; a bright object dis¬ 
tinctly seen, better than a dull one obscurely seen. 
For. this reason actual impressions are in general 
much better recalled than products of imagination. 
We recall the appearance of a place we have actually 
seen better than one that has been described to us. 
The, habit of repeating words audibly .when we. want 
to remember them is based on this principle. 

Again, the permanence of an impression is deter¬ 
mined not merely by its external character but by 
the attitude of the mind in relation to it. If our 
minds are preoccupied a brilliant object may fail to 
make a lasting impression. Hence we have to add 
that the permanence of an impression depends on the 
degree of interest excited by the object and the cor¬ 
responding vigour of the act of attention. Where a 
boy is deeply interested, as in watching a cricket match, 
he remembers distinctly. Such interest direction 
of attention ensure a clear discrimination of the object, 
both in its several parts or details, and as a whole. 
^And it is on the fineness of the discriminative pro¬ 
cess that retention appears mainly to depejid. 

The interest determining the force of attention may, 
as we have seen, arise directly out of some aspqpt of 
the object, as,its novelty, beautjr, its suggestiveness, 
and so on. A pleasurable feeling springing up in 
the very process of perception is the best guarantee 

• i ‘ 
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of close attention and fine discrimination.* The events 
of early childhood which are permanently retained 
coilimonly show an accompaniment of strong feeling 
(wonder, delight, awe, and so .foHh). Where this 
powerful intrinsic interest is wanting vigorous effort 
of voluntary attention may bring about a permanent 
retention. But this is hardly as eflfe’ctive as the first. 
We find it hard to retain an impression, however 
closely we attend to it, if it fails to arouse some 
degree of pleasurable interest. 

Finally it is to Jbe observed that our ipinds are not 
always equally susceptible Ao this process.of stamping 
in impressions. Much will dcpendT on the degree of 
mental vigour and brain vigour at the time. A fresh 
condition of the brain is an important element in the 
retention of impressions. 

Repetition and Retention. We have just assumed 
that the object or event represented has been per¬ 
ceived but once only But a single impression rarely 
suffices for a lasting representation. Every impression 
tends to lose its effect after a time. .The surviving 
image grows faint and indistinct ynless if be re-in- 
vigorated by mew impressioi^s. Most of the events 
of life are forgotten just because they never regur in 
precisely the same form. The bulK of our mental 
imagery answers to objects which we see again and' 
again, and. events which repeatedly occur. Here then 

> This IS true within limits only, for, as has been remarked above, strong 
emotional excitement is unfavourable to nice discriminatien. Powerful 
feeling seems to stamp impressions on the mind simply by tbe«dded strength 
it gives to attention, and independently of the degree of intellectual (dis* 
criminative) activity called forth. (On the precise relation of diseiimlnation 
to retention, see Stumpf, Tonpsyehologig, pp. 287-289.) • 
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we have a second circumstance determining the depth 
of an impression. The more frequently an impression 
is repeated the more enduring will be the image. 
Where the repetition, of the actual impression is im¬ 
possible, the repeated reproduction of it serves less 
effectually to bring about the same result. We are 
able to remember permanently a few events of early 
life* by going back to them from time to time and so 
freshening the images of them. 


While we thus speak of the repetition of an impression we must not 
forget that the perfect and exact reduplication of a presentation ia a 
comparatively rare occurrence. Familiar visible objects as the figures 
of our friends, undergo considerable changes of aspect (see above p. 199). 
Even what we call one and the same impression of sound, as that of a 
word, presents itself with varying degrees of intensity, and difference** 
of quality (timbre) according to the force employed by the speaker, 
and the character of his voice. It follows that our seemingly simple 
images are in a measure composite. This fact will be referred to again 
by and tiy. 

Frequency of Repetition. It is important to add 
that it is not the mere number of repetitions which 
determines tbe final depth of the impression; it is 
the frequency of the repetitions. As has been re¬ 
marked, every impression loses its > effect after an 
interval. In ord6r then that a second impression Ag 
may add something to the effect of the first A^ it 
must occur before this interval has expired. Only in 
this way can there be a cumulative effect. . In learning 
a new language we may look up in a dictionary an 
uncommpn or rarely occurring word, and a comnjon or 
frequently recurring word exactly the same number 
of times, and at the end retain the latter but not the 
former. The process may be likened to that of 
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damming a stream with stones. If we throw in the 
stones with sufficient rapidity, we may succeed in 
fixing a barrier. But if we throw in one to-day, and 
another to-morrow, the effect of ,ttte first throw will 
be obliterated by the force of the stiseam before the 
reinforcing effect of the second is adtled. 

These* two conditions, a certain amount of atten¬ 
tion, and a certain frequency of repetition, are both 
necessary to permanent retention. As we have just 
seen, repetition is commonly needed to supplement 
attention. And gn the other hand mere repetition 

without attention is inefiectual. We cannot dis- 
•• • • • . * 
tinctly represent even such a femiliar object as a 

friend’s face unless we have carefully attended to its 

several features. 

■ It may perhaps be said that these two conditions are ultimately re¬ 
ducible to one. Whether an imi>ression has occurred once or iftore than 
once the degree of perfection of the retention and reproduction will be 
determined by the amount of lattentiBn bestowed •on it. TKe only 
difference is that in the one case a certaiu amount of attention is given 
at one time, while in the other case it is given at different times. It 
does not follow from this, however, that the effect will be quite the same 
if we bestow a certain quantity of attention on a thing at one time, or 
distribute the same quantity over different time% 

(b) Association of Impression. AVhen an impres¬ 
sion has been well stamped on the mind there remains 
a predisposition or tendency to reproduce it under 
the form qf an image. The degree of facility with 
which we recall any object always depends in part on 
the strength of this predisposition.^ Nevertheless this 
predisposition will not in ordinary c^es, suffice in 

^ Tho strength of this predisposition will, of course, bo greatest in the 
case of recent impressions. * • 
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itself to effect a restoration after a certain time lias 
elajised. There is needed further something present 
to the mind to suggest the image, or remind us of the 
event or object.' ’ T^ius the sight of a place reminds 
us of an event which happened there, the hefw’ing of 
a person’s name of that person, and so on. Such a 
leminder constitutes the ‘exciting’ as distinguished 
fropi the ‘predisposing’ cause. The reason why so 
many impressions of our life, including our deeply 
interesting dream-experiences, appear to be wholly 
forgotten is, that there is nothing to remind us of 
them. . • 

Now we are reminded of an impression by some 
other impression (or image) which is somehow con¬ 
nected in our minds or ‘ associated ’ with it. Thus 
the event is associated with the place which recalls 
it, and the person with his name. Hence we speak 
of association as the second great condition of repro- 

• r 

duction. ' 

Different kinds of Association. One impression may 
be associated with another in di fferent ways. Let A 
stand for'the antecedent or reminder, B for the con- 
sequent or the representation called up. Then A and 
B may corre.spon<i to two objects locally connected, 
iis two adjacent? buildings, or to two events following 
one another in time, as sunset and the coming on of 
darkness. Or again they may stand for two like 

^This at least is true of the vast majority of our revivala. Whether 
there is ever, a perfectly spontaneous revival, as for example in dreahis, and 
in other excej^tional conditions of mind, need not concern us here. Of course 
the suggestive force is often of the slightest, as in the case of the most fre¬ 
quently recurring and familiar objects (our friends, and so on), the images 
of which are ready to start u^^at any moment 


'/ 
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objects, as a portrait and the original. These various 
kinds of connection are reduced by the psychologist 
to the smallest number of principles or laws of as¬ 
sociation. 

'4 Association, by Contiguity. Of these kinds of asso¬ 
ciation the most important is that known as contiguous 
association, or Association by Contiguity. By this is 
meant the association of two or more impressions 
through, or on the ground of, their connection in time. 
Its principle may be stated briefly as follows: Presen-j 
tations or impressions, which occur together, or in im¬ 
mediate‘succession, will aftf'rwards tend to revive, 
recall, or suggest one another.^ 

It is obvious from this bare statement of the prin¬ 
ciple of Contiguous Association, that it implies two 
facts and a relation of dependence between them. 
First of all we have a fact of the external order, the 
presentation, simultaneously or in close succession, of 

This is marked off as the‘ conjunction 
of impressions. Secondly, we have a fact of the sub¬ 
sequent internal order, the appearance or occurrence 
together of the con-esponding images. The term 
‘ association ’ properly applies npt to the conjunction 
of impressions in itself, but to the connection of images 
resulting from this.* 

^ This law applies also, as we have seen, to other mental states, namely 
feelings of pleasure and pain, and actions, being indeed, a general principle 
of mental development (see p. 50). For the present, however, we are only 
interested^in its application to intellectual phenomena, or presentations. 

^ The reader should note the ambiguity in the current phrases ^association 
of impressions,* or *of objects*. As the classical phrase ' association of ideas' 
shews, the term association refers directly to the resulting relation of the 
representations. 
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We see at once that this kind of association covers 
not only the connection of contemporaneous or suc¬ 
cessive events, such as the flash and the sound of an 
explosion, the flow and ebb of the tide, but also that 
of cause and effect, and of objects in space, as co¬ 
existent. For the relation of cause and effect clearly 
makes itself known through a connection in time. 
And it is easy to see that we observe the local re¬ 
lations of objects by repeated successions of percepts. 
Thus we know the situation of a building in relation 
to its surroundings by successive acts of attention: 
we know the situation of a town or of a river 
relatively to adjacent places by moving from one to 
the other. 

g Law of Contiguity. In order to understand more 
precisely what is meant by the Law of Contiguous 
Association, we may let A and B stand for two im - 
pressions (percepts) occurring together, and a and h 
for the two representations answering to these. Then 
the Law asserts that ivhen A (or a) recurs it will tend 
to excite* or call up h; and similarly that the recur¬ 
rence df B (or h) will tend to excite a. Thus the 
actual sight of a person or the mentel picture of that 
person calls up‘the image of the place where we last 
saw him. It’ is to be added that the actual impres¬ 
sion A will tend to call up h more powerfully than 
the representation a. Seeing a place will bring back 
an occurrence that happened there much more cer¬ 
tainly and forcibly than merely imagining that place. 

1 

If instead of two simultaneous percepts or impressions we take two 
successive ones the same thing occurs. Only it is to be remarked here 
that the antecedent tends to up the image of the consequent more 
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forcibly than the consequent the image of the antecedent. This truth 
is illustrated in the familiar difficulty of repeating the alphabet back¬ 
wards. 

Finally what is true of two percepts or impressions 
is true of any. number. Of a whole group of contem¬ 
poraneous events any one may call up the iijiage of 
any other.* In the case of a series of eVents each link 
tends to call up the adjacent links, the consequent 
more forcibly than the antecedent. 

The physiological basis of this contiguous association seems to be the 
fact that two nerve strucdires which have fepeatedly heted together, 
act^uire a disposition to lict in combination in the same we^. This fact 
ifl explained by the hypothesis that such a conjoint action of two nerve 
centi’es somehow tends to fix the line of nervous excitation or nervous 
_ di«-flbarge when one centre is again stimulated in the direction of the 
other. In other words paths of connection are formed between the tw'o 
regions. But it may be doubted whether physiologists can as yet give 
a satisfactory account of the nervous concomitants of the associative, 
process (see above p. 55). 

Degrees of Associative Force. The Law of Con- 
tiguity speaks of a teiidency to call up or suggest. 
This means that the suggestion does not always take 
place, that A is not always followed by 6, and* that in 
some cases it hi much more prpmpt than* in others. 
We may easily see by observation that this is ,so. 
Thus we sometimes hear names of persons and places 
without • representing the corresponding objects, ia 
other words the names do not call up the appropriate 
images. In other cases, again, the revival is certain 
and rapid, as when a familiar word in the native tongue 
as ‘ home,’ ‘ father,’ cdlls up its image., Indeed in 
a certain class of cases the revival is so rapid that the 
mind is hardly aware of a transition from antecedent 
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to consequent. Such are the suggestions of a vocal 
action by the connected sound (articulate or musical), 
of a manual movement by a vi.sible sign or signal, and 
of a feeling say •of^ auger, by the visible expression. 
We express this fact by saying that there are various 
degrees of associative or suggestive force. 

On what Associative Force depends. The associa¬ 
tive force in any case depends mainly on the same 
two circumstances as we found governing the per¬ 
sistence of impressions regarded as single or apart. 
These are first the amount of attention given to the 
irnpressions A and B i]:\ conjunction; and secondly 
the frequency of their concurrence. After what has 
been said as to the effect of these circumstances 
on single impressions, a word or two will suffice to 
illustrate their effect on conjunctions of impres¬ 
sions. 

(a) Connective Attention. Two (or more) impres¬ 
sions may become closely associated with one another 
by a special act of conjoint attention at the time. Thus 
a child sees a stranger and henrs his name, and by 
attendiifg closely to the two things together, and in 
their connection, his mind in a manner makes one 
object of them* so that the recurrence of the one 
suggests the * other. A place vividly recalls some 
pleasurable or painful incident which happened there, 
just because the mind being greatly excited at the 
moment threw a special force of attention into its 
perceptions, seizing the several parts of its sur¬ 
roundings in one comprehensive glance. A v ffuntary 
concentration of mind on a plurality of objects or 
events in their connection one with another will, to 
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some extent, effect the same result.' The greater the 
force of .attention directed to two objects, and the! 
more* closely the mind connects them by one act of 
attention, the stronger .will be thq ilcsulting associa¬ 
tion. • . •. 

It follows from this that the order of our reprt 
sentation» is not wholly determined by the external 
order. We ourselves determine this order to some 
extent by the direction we give to our attention. Our 
interest in the objects presented is an important factor 
in fixing the special#mental conneptions formed. This 
may be «een by eomparing the dissimilar internal ^;e- 
sults of the same external order of impressions on 
different minds. Two persons, say an uneducated, 
and an educated man, will give very unlike accounts 
of an incident which they have witnessed or of a 
speech which they have heard. In the former case 
the path followed by the attention in watching the 
event or listening to the discourse (w'hich in this 
instance is determined largely by external forces, or 
degi'ees of impressiveness), shows itself in the want of 
any logical connection in the severed part^ of the 
recital. In thefiatter case the path of atteaition (here 
largely voluntary and determined by* a desire to pjece 
together and understand) shows itself fti the presence 
of such ‘a logical connection in the narration.* 


^ On the nature ot such a comprehensive act of attention see above, pp. 
78, 100. 

The dependence of the representative order on the changing directions of 
attention has recently been emphasised by Dr. James Wapl. He expresses 
this by saying that the memory-continuum (or order of representations) is 
“ determined by the movements of attention (See article * Psychology,' 
Encyclopcedia BrUannica, p. 61.) * » 
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(b) Repetition and Association. It is however but 
rarely that a single conjunction of two experiences 
effects a permanent association. Repetition of the 
original experiences is necessary in the great majority 
of instances. All our enduring knowledge about the 
things around'us, such as the persons and places we are 
familiar with, the permanent natural objects, sun, moon, 
and stars, together with their movements, actions, 
or changes, owes its persistence to a number of recur¬ 
ring Conjunctions of impressions. The more frequent 
the conjunction of two percepts or impressions the 
stronger thb resultihg bond of association between 
them. Thfe closf'st associations, such as those between 
vocal actions and the resulting sounds, words and the 
things named, the movements of expression and 
feelings expressed, are the result of innumerable con¬ 
junctions extending throughout life. 

It is to be observed that the order of our presenta- 
tibny Varies greatly at 'different times. Thus we find 
the same animal form with different colours: we 


encounter .persons in different places; and we come 
across words and phrases in different connections. 
So far as this is the case, no firm associations are 
possible. The dissimilarities of the concomitants 
tend to counteract one another, and the image of 
the object is not associated with any one of them. 
On the other hand, the fixed order of nature, and of 
human life, implies uniformity in variety, a certain 
amount of repetition, along with much variation, of 
concomitants. This is iQustrated in the ilniform 
relation between natural phenomena and their condi¬ 
tions, between human actions and certain corres- 
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ponding circumstances and motives, and between 
words and their grammatical connections. It is by 
the aid of this cumulative effect of many repetitions 
that the mind comes gradually to disentangle these 
uniformities of connection among ^hin^s. 

^ Relation of Repetition to Attention. It would seem to follow 
from the abpve that the degree of associative forccdn any case will vary 
as the Biim of the quantities of conjoint attention given at different 
times. In other words, it will be represented by the product of the 
number of repetitions and the average degree of attention called forth. 
\fllt is to be observed, however, that the degree of attention called 
forth at any time depends in part on the frequency of the repetition. 
We do not attend to oft-recurring and customary conjunctions. A 
certain mjeasure of familiarity deadens interest, and leaves the attention 
slumbering.^ Conjunctions which struck us as odd at fiist, as that of a 
person having an unsuitable name, cease in time to be attended to at all. 
On the other hand, repetition is sometimes a condition of attending to 
a conjunction. The attention is here called out by the very fact of a 
repetition, or a recurring similarity in our experiences. This apj)li€# to 
the Tccurring conjunctions of natural phenomena just touched on. We 
only notice these, as a rule, after a good many repetitions.® 

Different Forms of Contiguous Association. From a considera¬ 
tion of these conditions of contiguous association, we can. s***" that flie 
result will differ in different classes of cases, that is according to the 
nature of the impressions, or the way in which they aie presented 
together. 

/ For example, though impressions connected in the time-order, and 
those connected in the space-order both illustrate the action of conti¬ 
guity, they illustrate it in a different manner. In the* case of two 
fugitive impression^, as the sound of a horse’s hoofs and the sight of 
the animal, the attention is momentary only. ^ And, if as commonly 
happens, one succeeds the other, the movement of ^attention is fixed to 
one order, that is to say from antecedent to consequent, and not con¬ 
versely, Hence the fact already touched on that successive impressions, 
as the letters of the alphabet, or the words of a poem, can only with 
great difficulty be called up in the reverse order. On the other hand 
when two objects are collocated in space, as Richmond Hill and the 
Thames, the attention can be prolonged, pass indifferently from the 

t 

I As will be seen by end by, the effect involves in thir case the discovery 
of sirnilarity amid variety, constancy amid change. 

* See above, p. 85. 

16 
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first to the second, or in the reverse order, and finally comprehend them 
in a single (or cip[»roximately single) act Hence in this case, the repre¬ 
sentations call lip one another with equal force, and appear rather as 
parts of one representation. 

Again the connection formed between representations will differ 
according as the presentaticms are homogeneous or heterogeneous. As 
was remarked abovc^ the attention passes more rapidly or easHy from 
one impression to another like itself, than to a disparate one. Thus we 
can in geneAl more readily connect two succeeding sounds than a sound 
and say a sight accompanying or following it. Heterogeneous associa¬ 
tion may thus be distinguished from homogeneous, 

\i A very important variety of association depending on the peculiar 
action of attention, is that between signs and significates. A sign is 
some impression which has no interest for us except as a mark to 
denote, or recall to our minds, some object which is interesting. In 
learning his notei a child is not interested in the visual figures them¬ 
selves, but attends to them solely in their relation to the sounds for 
which they stand. The* result of this paramount interest in one member 
of a couple is that the sign tends to reinstate the representation of the 
thing signified with much greater force than that with which this 
tends to suggest the first. When we see a person the image of hia name 
may hardly be excited at all. But when we hear his name the image 
of the owner starts up instantly and uniformly. The full importance 
of this circumstance will appear presently when we consider the nature 
of verbal signs, 

■A Son>c-I^w;iv.atipg statistical enquires into the relative strength of 
different associations have been recently carried on by Mr, F. Qalton in 
England, and by Prof. W. Wundt in Germany. Mr. Gallon’s researches 
show among other things that those associations (with words) recur 
most persistently which reach back to early life. Prof. Wundt’s experi¬ 
ments aim rft determining the relative rapv^My of different kinds of 
reproduction.* He fouhd, as might be expected, that a familiar word, 
or one having a*close associatiun with some image or idea, recalls this 
much quicker than an ubfamiliar word, or an isolated word not standing 
in a close connection* (Gallon, Infjttiries into Humcm Faculty^ * Psycho¬ 
metric Experiments,' p. 185, &c.; Wundt, Phymloguche Psychologic^ 2nd 
“ Ed., IL, p. 279, &c.) 

Trains of Representations. All that has been said 
respecting pairs of representations applies also to a 
whole seiies. A good part of our knowledge consists 
of trains of representations answering to recurring 
and oft-repeated series of presentations. Thus our 
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knowledge of a street, and of a whole town, consists 
of a recoverable train of visual images. In like 
manner, we are able to recall a series of visible move¬ 
ments or actions, as those of a play, and a succe.ssion 
of sounds as those of a tune. Oui: knowledge of 
every kind is closely connected with language, and 
is retained to a considerable extent by help of series 
of words. Again our practical knowledge, our know¬ 
ledge how to perform actions of various kinds, such 
as dressing and undressing, speaking and writing, is 
made up of numerous chains of representations. 

All ^uch chains illustrate the effects of attention 
and of repetition. The more closely we have at¬ 
tended to the order of a dramatic action, the better 
will the several links of the chain be connected. And 
the more frequently we have seen a play, or heard 
a musical composition, or written out a sentence, tlie 
easier will it be for the mind afterwards to run over 
the series. It is to be noticed that in the case of 
all such recurring trains the effect of repetition is 
to beget a powerful tendency to pass from one mem¬ 
ber of the series to the following members. The 
attention hero moving in a habitual path, cannot 
easily arrest or fix any member of the scries, but 
tends to be carried off to its successors.^ The full 
effect of this repetition is to reduce the required 
amount of attention to a minimum. We take in a 
familiar tune, and repeat a familiar train of words in 
a senai-conscious or automatic way. 

At first these trains of representations are not self- 

* On ttie formation of such a tendency to move along habitual lines, see 
above, p. 89. * 
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supi)orting. They are bound up with, and dependent 
on, actual presentations. Thus a child learning a 
tune is able at first only to recall the successive notes 
step by step as ha hears the tune sung (or plays it 
himself). That,is to say, revival is still depeii.dent 
on the stronger suggestive force of actual'impressions. 
Gradually the series of representations becomes inde¬ 
pendent. The child’s mind, on the recurrence of the 
first notes, can move on in advance. Not only so, 
wheln the train is perfectly built up, he will be able 
to recall it as a whole without any aid from external 
impressions. 

Composite Trains. Again, in nearly all cases of 
representative trains, we have to do not with a 
single series of elements, but with a number of coh- 
cuiTcut series. For instance, our representation of 
a play is made up of a visual series, answering to the 
several scenes, movements of the actors, &c., and an 
auditoiy”seii6'S', answei-i ng to l^e flow of the dialogue. 
The effect' of repetition is here to bind together the 
several elements of each successive complex experi¬ 
ence into • one whole, and each of these wholes to 
succeeding* ones. ' Thus each visible, situation is 
firmly associated with fhe corresponding words, and 
this composite whole associated with what precedes 
,aud follows it. Frequent repetition tends here to 
consolidate each successive group into one mass, so 
that the whole series ap])roximates to a single series. 
At the same time, a certain independence of the 
several concurrent series remaina, since the attention 
is able to fix itself according to circumstances, now 
on one series, now on another. Thus in recalling a 
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familiar play, sometimes the series of visual images 
is the 'prominent one, at other times the series of 
auilitory representations. 

Symbolic Series. 'An intere^ing variety of such 
comjfosite trains is that of symbolic series. Here we 
have a chain of presentations or impressions of no 
interest* in themselves, but employed as marks of 
other things. The visual symbols answering to 
musical or articulate sounds may be taken as an 
example. Here the first step in the process of asso¬ 
ciation is to knit together firmly the several symbols 
.or sighs with the symbolised objects or* significates. 
The degree of perfection attained here will dejJend on 
the careful discrimination of each sign and of each 
signifi<;ate from other members of its resjiective class, 
and the connection of the two members of each 
couple by repeated acts of conjoint attention. When 
this point is attained the mind is able -to recognise 
each symbol rapidly and with the slightest amount 
of attention, and to pass from this to the representa¬ 
tion of the significate. Thus after thoroughly learning 
her notes a girl at once recalls the*sound.on seeing 
the visual symbol. So rapid does this process of 
interpreting S3mibol3 tend to become that at last the 
mind is hardly aware of attending to the symbol at 
all. • 


When this process of firmly coupling the separate 
symbols with their meanings or contents has been 
completed, there is a further process of association in 
binding together numbers of these couples* in series. 
Learning the scale of printed notes, or the printed 
alphabet, may be taken as illustrating 'the process. 
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By the frequent repetition of such a train, each mem¬ 
ber at once calls up, and leads the mind on to, the 
succeeding one. Every successive going over the 
scales of note-symbols and sounds concurrently con¬ 
firms this tendency, so that the learner gradually 
be(3omes independent of the presentations, and finally 
on the reinstatement of the initial members of the 
train, anticipates the wliole succession. 

Finally, the same influence of repetition is observ¬ 
able in the learning of definite groupings of such 
note-symbols, answering to particular tunes. Each 
repeitition of the particular chain tends to confirm the 
attachments between the succeeding links. When 
the young learner has often gone over such a row .of 
symbols she can read off the melody with more and 
more ease, and with less detailed attention to the 
members of the symbol-series ; till at length by aid 
of a fpw^initial member^ of tjie visual series she can 
recover tjie whole series of sound-representations. 
Even in the case of new tunes, the process of ‘ read¬ 
ing oAF’ is greatly expedited by the reappearance of 
familiar silpcessions of symbols, answering to habitual 
intervals, musical plirases, &c. Heilce, the mind 
of a musician engkged in reading a new score, tends, 
by the aid of association and anticipation, to pass 
with great rapidity from symbol to symbol; the pro¬ 
cess of combining the symbols assumes something of 
an automatic character.^ 

nI Series of Motor Representations. Another group 
of these recurring composite trains of representations. 


^ In the conairulng of ne^ groups of familiar symbols, there is s furtliur 
pToqess of mental oonstractiop^ which will be described in the next chapter. 
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closely related to the last, are those answering to our 
repeated or habitual actions. Every voluntary move¬ 
ment presupposes a representation of that movement, 
or a motor representation. Before \ve stretch out the 
hand'to take something we rapidl}?*, represent this 
action. Hence the performance of a series of actions 
is immelliately supported by a series of motor repre¬ 
sentations. Not only so, along with this series there 
goes one or more series of sensory representations, 
namely, those of the sense-impressions immediately 
resulting from the several movemenlis. Thus in 
walking there is not only, the series of. images ^ an¬ 
swering to the muscular actions, but that answering 
tti the sensations of contact due to the bringing of 
the feet alternately to the ground, and in most cases, 
too, tliat corresponding to the visual sensations arising 
from the changing appearances of the moving, organ, 
and of the ground. So in singing or speaking, the 
series of vocal representations is bound up with one 
of auditory images. 

In general the motor representations’are weak as 
compared with the sensory. He/ice thfe train of 
motor represehtations depends on the puesence of the 
sensory elements. And so these last are anajogous 
to symbols. They serve as the marks of the succes¬ 
sive actions. Thus in writing the succession, of* 
manual movements is directed by the visual impres¬ 
sions. How much this is the case, may be known 
by the simple experiment of trying to write in the 
dark. * , • 

^ The effect of frequent repetition or practice is to 
dispense with that close attention to. the detailed 
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elements of such a composite train which was neces¬ 
sary at first. This is seen in the fact that the 
sensory elements which had first to be distinctly 
attended to, becontie .indistinct. .Thus a child learning 
her notes has ^at first to look at her fingers. . Later 
on she oan strike the notes with only an indistinct 
indirect glance at them. In this way practice tends, 
to a considerable extent, to render a chain of move¬ 
ments independent of sensory elements. ‘ The series 
of actions approxim.ates to an app.arently single series, 
in which the, sensation accompanying the execution of 
one, step calls up a representation of the following, 
which is too fugitive to be distinguished from the 
subsequent pre.scntation. The final outcome of this 
repetition is a habitual or quasi-automatic action in 
which all the psychical elements, presentations and 
representations alike, become indistinct.* 

\j VerjbaLAssociations. Among the most important 
of our assoefations are those of words. Language is 
the medium by which we commonly recall impres¬ 
sions. This arises from the circumstance that we 
are social' beings dependent on communication with 
others. A word is at .once a passive impression and 

a vopal action. And this points to the two-sided 

/ 

} That the sensory elements are still present as indistinctly recognised 
factors, is seen in the fact that a man who has lost skin-sensibility has to 
louk at his feet in order to walk. «. 

Mt is a nice point whether in these rapid successions there is a momen¬ 
tary attention to each member of the series, though too fugitive to be after¬ 
wards remembered. Dugald Stewart held that this is so. On the other 
hand, Sir Hamilton considered this a case of ‘unconscious' mental 
operationa See L^tures on Metaphysics, VoL I., XVIIL ; cf. Mill’s Exerni- 
nation of Sir W. Hamilton"a Philosophy, Chap. XV. ; and Dr. Carpenter’s 
Mental Fhysiologv, Book II., Chap. XIII. (Unconscious Cerebration). 
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function of language as the medium of imparting 
and of recemng knowledge. The conditions of social 
life ‘have as their result the intimate association of 
verbal signs and images generally. Hence words 
play a* most important part in the reviyal of impres¬ 
sions. If, further, it is remembered that language is 
the medium by which aU the higher products of intel¬ 
lectual activity are retained and recalled, its importance 
will be still more apparent.' 


The value of our selected system of signs, articulate sounds, In rcla- 
lion to this function of recalling, depends on certain ‘characteristics of 
the sensdtions concerned. As we above, sounds are finely distin- 
guisliable in their quality. Articulate sounds constitute a wide range 
of finely disminmated elements. Again, these elements are susceptible 
of«>beiiig rapidly discriminated from one another when occurring in 
succession, and further of being grouped together and grasped as a whole 
series.® Te this refinement of the auditory sense, there answers a 
considerable degree of delicacy in the muscular sensibility of the vocal 
organ, as well os a high degree of Ilexibility or capability of rapidly 
varying its actions. 

• t 


It follows from this brief account of words that 
verbal associations will illustrate the characteristics 
of symbolic association and motor combination just 
described. T^e building up ot vSrbal associations 
begins with the knitting to*geth(yr of the several 
elements entering into each verbal ccynplex or \vord. 


* The full use of language in (general) thinking can only he explained fater 
on. Here it is» enough to dwell on its service as a medium of reproducing 
knowledge both of concrete objects and of classes. 

* See above, p. 20d. It may be added here^ as a fact in favour of an ear 

language rather than an eye or gesture language, that the former^ense can dis¬ 
tinguish two successive sensalions separated only by an interval '016 sec., 
whereas the latter cannot distinguish two impressions when separated by a 
smaller interval than *047 sec. (Wundt, PhyaioL Pay<^ologic, II,, Cap. 16, 
p. 261). • . 
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Here the first step is the linking of the vocal action 
to its respective sound. To this must be added, in 
the case of the educated, the combining of this pair 
with a visual symbol, more particularly the printed 
word.' Not Qcily so, since words are ^symbols, of 
interest only as representing ideas, the building up 
of these verbal aggregates is completed by the firm 
attachment of the word-complex to the corresponding 
image or idea. Here, too, the general conditions of 
assbciation hold good. The better the several ele¬ 
ments, sounds, vocal actions, visual symbols and, 
finally, ideas, are discriminated from other members 
of their respective classes; and the closer and the 
more frequent the act of attention to the different 
constituents of each group or complex in their rela¬ 
tion one to another, the firmer will be the associa¬ 
tion. 

When ^js process of association is complete, any 

^ % % 

member of the verbal aggregate tends instantly to 
call up the others. But all the elements are not 
called up with equal distinctness in every case. To 
begin with, since, the words are symbols, interesting 
only as standing for ideas, words tenet in general to 
call qp ideas more powerfully than these last to call 
up words, Ths sound or sight of a word, instantly 
carries the mind on to some image of an objects But 
we may have images of persons, places, &c^ with only 
a very faint verbal accompaniment. * 

* The other visual symbol, the written woiq, ia only of importance In con- 
noction with t»ie ac^on of writing. 

^ The strong tendency of words to call up ideas is, however, counteracted 
in certain cases. Like human representatives, words tend to become the 
substitutes of that*for ^'hich tfiey stand. This will be touched on by and by. 
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Not only so, all the elements of a verbal aggregate 
are not always called up with equal distinctness. 
Thus when listening to the words of another the 
mind (if interested) is. instantly carried on from the 
sounds" to the ideas, and there is only an incipient 
resurgence of the images of the vocal actions. On the 
other hand, in spci^king, or reading out from a book, 
the vocal representations become much more distinct. 

It follows that in our wholly internal mental processes of represen¬ 
tation, different verbal eleinents will be called up at different times. 
In general the most distinct verbal accompaniments of images are 
reprejsentations of Bounds: those of the corresponding vocal actions are 
(according to what was said above "respecting motor representations 
generally) much less distinct But much will depend on differences of 
past experience. Ideas which we have acquired by reading will tend to 
be rf^coinpanied by pictures of the visual symbols. Much will depend, 
too, on individual differences of representative power. A mind with a 
high degree of visualising power will tend habitually to represent words 
a.s word-pictures. 

The verbal groups or complexes just described ^ 
capable of becoming associated in definite series,^ and 
it is by the aid of such series that our knowledge of 
things in their order of time and place is largely 
built up. The general conditions qf the formation 
of such highly composite sej:ics are the same as 
before. The more closely the *several eleipents 
(sounds, vocal actions, &c.), have bedn attended to 
in their succession, and the more frequently the 
series has been run over, the firmer the bond of 
connection. 

It ioUows from what was said just now^ that in 
learning a train of words together wifih its accom- 

^ Strictly speaking a word is a (abort) aeriea of sounds, vocal actions, and 
visual symbols. * 
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panying ideas, all the elements of the complex are 
not commonly presented. Thus when a. child is 
learning a poem out of a book, and repeats the words 
audibly, there is" the full operation of the different 
associative agencies (the linking of one ^sual symbol, 
of one .vocal action, &c., to its successor) at work. 
On the other band, in committing to mind what has 
been said to us, the retention turns principally on 
the knitting together of the succeeding sounds; and 
in learning a passage from an author the process of 
acquisition depends, to some considerable extent at 
least, on firmly binding together the visual symbols. 
<J Memory and Expectation. Our images and trains 
of images are commonly accompanied by some more 
or less distinct reference to the corresponding pre¬ 
sentations, and to the time of their occurrence; in 
other words, by some amount of belief in the corre¬ 
sponding events. In some cases, no doubt, this 
accompaniment is of the vaguest kind- In a state of 
listless reverie we may have a scries of images with¬ 
out any distinct reference to the corresponding 
experiences. We simply picture the objects, without 
reflecting where or when we have seen' them or shall 
see them. In ether cases, however, we distinctly 
refer the images to some place in the time-order of 
oqr experience. This reference assumes pne of two 
well-marked forms: (a) a. reference to |ihe past or 
Memory, or more fully Memory of Events, and (b) a, 
reference to the future or Expectation.^ 

^ It were to be wished that there were some word to mark off this fuller 
process of memory from the mere revive of images. Some German psycho¬ 
logists, as Drobisfdi and Yolkmann, would distinguish the former aa Becol* 
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Both memory and expectation involve a series of 
images ordered in time, and both illustrate the action 
of association. Thus in remembering the events of a 
particular day the min,d retraces the (principal) steps 
of a suecession of experiences, the images following in 
the order of the events, and being ‘ localised ’. in this 
order. Similarly in anticipating the succession of the 
events of a journey similar to one already performed, 
the mind passes over a succession of images having 
the same time-order as the events of which they are 
copies, and held together by the bond of contiguity. 

Again, both memory and expectation are modes of 
belief; but they are perfectly distinct modes. 'In 
memory we have to do with a reality which is over, 
which is no longer. In general the mind is in a 
passive attitude with respect to it. The train of 
memory images may indeed excite faint feelings of 
regret or longing, but these are momentary only, and 
the mind resigns itself to* the fact that the' events are 
past. When we experience longing or regret in 
looking back, there seems to be a momentary assimi¬ 
lation of a past to a present moment. By dwelling on 
the past situation we tend to imagine it arf a present 
one, in which we are able to act, in order to attain 
some good or avert some evU. • 

In expectation, on the other hand, the attitude of 

lection (Erinnertlng)^ contending tbat this distinction is supported by long 
usage. (See Drobuch, Empirischs Psychologies § 86; Yolkmann, Lehrhtuih 
der Psychologies Yol. l.| p. 464.) But this distinction seems hardly borne 
out by*popular speech. BesideSi the word Recollection seems best conhned 
to the active side of the reproductive process. There is sometlpng to be said 
for Brown's use of the word remembrance to indicate the process of suggestion 
supplemented by the time-referenoe. (Philosophy of the Bitman Mird, Lcct. 
XLL). • 
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the mind is one of strenuous activity. It stretches 
forwards in anticipation of the coming event. There 
is a preparatory fixing of the attention. To expect a 
thing is to be od the look-out for it, to be ready to 
apprehend thft impression when it occurs, oPito have 
the attention preadjusted. Not only so, it implies a 
readiness to act in conformity with the occurrence. 
Thus while memory is a comparatively passive state 
of mind, expectation is one of tension, effort or strain, 

^Tlie mental slate known as expectation varies according to tLe num¬ 
ber and chiiracWr of the images called up. Wliere the iintici|Mtion is 
detiuite, that is where the actual presentation of the inonu-nt calls up 
om/«erie?> of images, the aclive tension is greater. In waiting foj. a 
person to begin to recite a familiar ptiem we eagerly look on and desire 
to realise the coming sounds. If, on the contrary, the e\pectation is 
indefinite, as wlieii we are watching a pei’son who is about to recite 
some poem, though we km»w not what, d ifferent series of images are 
called up, more or less distinctly. And in this case the ejigerness of 
mind takes another and more complex form, including an impatient 
curiosity to know which of tlie anticipated series it is to be.^ 

J-Not., only-the state of iniud will vary greatly according as the 
representations are pleasurable or painful. In each ciwe the attention 
is fixed, only in a dilfcrent way. In the former case the direction of 
the attention is more of a voluntary act, and is accompanied by an 
active de.'iiie to realise the anticipated good. In the latter case the 
attention is* bound and fettered, while at the same time tliere is a 
shrinking aifay from, or an impulse to put the ^vil further off In 
extreme cases, cfe in that of a paralysing terror, this overpowering of the 
attention may reacli to*"such a pitch that all effort to avoi<l the evil is 
piecluded. The wll cannot detach the attention from the evil, in 
order to direct it to the means of warding it off. * 

'Jf We thus see that memory and expectation involve a succession of 


V * -A state of uncertaiuty often adds to the eagerness of exx>ectation through 
a desire to exchange a painful state of doubt for one of rest. We arc less 
impatient when sure of the fruition of some hope, than when thete is an 
element of uncertainty. 

® The diffeienco of mental state in looking forward to a good and to an 
evil will be illustrated more fully by and by when we examine into the 
natiu^ of willing. 
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images and an accompaniment of belief. It is to be added that there 
is often the latter adjunct without the appearance of either (dehuite) 
memory or expectation. In representing, for example, any recurring 
conjunction of experiences, as the sequence, the setting of the sun and 
the appearance of the stars, we do not recall any particular occa:^ion on 
which this observation was Inade. Similai^y of the relations in space 
of permanent objects, as the proximity of the Hona^ of Parliament and 
Westminster Abbey. There is belief here without a distinct reference 
to a particular time. Nevertheless, there may be said to be in all such 
cases a vague reference to the past, though the very fact of the repetition 
of the experience precludes a definite reference to a particular time. 
According to some, too, such a belief implies an clement of vague antici¬ 
pation. Not only so, it has been said by certain psychologists that 
belief, in some degree, always attends the revival of images,^ The 

question as to the nature of belief will be considered more fully later on. 

^ » 

^ Representation of Time. 'The mental states marked 
off as memory and expectation plainly involve the 
representation of time. To recall an levent is to refer 
to a past, to expect one is to refer to a future. Both 
expectation and memory are developed in close con¬ 
nection with the growth of this representation of time. 

It is difficult for us at first fo conceive that a child 
could ever have had a succession of unlike experiences 
and not instantly referred these to their positions in 
the time-order as before and after. Yet there is 
every reason to think that the knowledge of time is 
a late acquisition. In its developed fond the repre¬ 
sentation of events in their temporal order is attained 
much later than that of objects in their spatial or local 
order. • The genesis of the former is intimately coh- 
nected with- the process of reproductive imagination, 
whereas the origin of the latter is connected with 
that pf sense-perception. Children attain very clear 
ideas about the position of objects in space, the rela- 

* For example, Dugald Stewart and M. Taine. See the latter's work. On 
Intellitjcnce, Pt. 1., Bk, II,, Chap. L, Sect. III.* ^ • 
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tions of near and far, inside and outside, &c., before 
they have any definite ideas about the succession and 
duration of events. Thus a child of three and adialf 
years, who had ar very precise knowledge of the rela¬ 
tive situations pf the several localities visited „in his 
walks, showed that he had no definite representations 
answering to the terms ‘ this week,’ * last week,’ and 
still tended to think of * yesterday ’ as an undefined 
psst. 

As we saw above, some discrimination of successions of sensations as 
Buch, as well as of their durations, is presuppoSed in the develoi)iiu*nt of 
the space-perception. To this extent, then, the apprehension of lime 
precedes that of space. But this first representation of time is va^ne 
and limited only. Space, or portions of it, can be seen at one moment 
by the aid of a number of sensations locally discriminated. Time can 
only be apprehended by the aid of representations recognised as such. 
This is manifest even in the ca.se of that rudimentaiy apprehension or 
‘perception' of short periods of time by the sense of hearing described 
above. ^ 

"'^Represeftidtion of Succession. The representation 
of time begins with the recognition of two successive 
experiences, as successive. This, as has already been 
remarked^ is more than the mere fact of succession.® 
It implies an act of reflection upon the succe 
presentations, and ^ representation of them together, 
at the same moment, as successive. And this, again, 

may be said directly to apprelicud or ‘i)ercrivo’ the ]>i*caeiit, and to 
reprRseut the past as that which was onno a present, and tb? future as that 
which is to bo a present. Popularly, we talk of perceiving time when we 
apprehend short periods of time ending in the present moment. The expres- 
mon ‘perception of time* seems to have reference, further, to the distinction 
between apprehending time by way of a succe-ision of objective changes, e.g,, 
movements of tlie hand of the clock, and by way of the individual's own 
•enljjoctivo* fpclings. 

* See p. 206, ^ 
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as we saw also, presupposes the persistence of presen¬ 
tations for an appreciable period. ^ 

This representation of succession appears to begin 
by noting the relation, of a present ’actual experience 
or presentation to some represented experience, im¬ 
mediately preceding, or about to follow. The'present 
moment is the starting point in all representations of 
time. We cannot imagine or think of time without 
some present point of view from which we may pro¬ 
spectively represent a future, and retrospectively a 
past. * 

" How Representation of a. Past arises. The sipi- 

plest form of time-apprehension would seem to arise 
in the following way. A child is .watching some 
interesting object, say the play of the sunbeam on 
the wall of his nursery. Suddenly the sun is ob¬ 
scured by a cloud and the marvel of the danc ing 
light vanishes. In place of the golden brilliance 
there now stands the dull commonplace wall-paper. 
This cessation, however, as we saw above, does not 
imply an instantaneous sinking of the presentation 
below the level of consciousness. The image persists, 
and attracts the attention by reason of its in’teresting- 
ness. At the same time there is the actual present, 
the sight of the sunless wall. Here then the contrast 
between presentation and representation, the actual 

1 See p. 221. ^ * 

It is curious, here, as in other respects to note the similaritieB and dia- 
siiuilarities between the representations of time and space. The space we 
see is iu front of ns; with this is contrasted the space behind us which 
we only represent. On the other hand, space extends away from oar stand¬ 
point in many directions. Again we cannot picture space, even that behind 
our backs, except by imagining ourselves facing it, that is, having it in front 
of us. • • 

IT • • 
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experience of the present, and the represented ex¬ 
perience which is not now, would disclose itself. The 
antithesis of now, and not-now would be reached. 

Not only so, in this persistence of a representation 
along with a ^presentation the relation of suncessiou 
between the corresponding events would be discerned. 
The representation a, and the presentation B, woukl 
tend to group themselves in a certain order. Every 
time the attention was recalled to a (by reason of its 
persistence and interestin gness), it would tend (fol¬ 
lowing the direction of its movement in successively 
fixing the presentations A, B) to be carried on to 
B. That is to say, a would take up its place as an 
antecedent to B, and the relation of the corresponding 
presentations A, B, would thus be represented as a 
transition from A to B, and not conversely And 
this apprehension would be aided by the fact that a 
declines in intensity and distinctness, while B, as the 
actual presentation, persists' intact, and so gains in 
force relatively to a. In this way the child’s mind 
would fully seize the fact that A had been displaced 
by B. The vague representation of a ‘ not-now ’ 
would be’developed into the more defi‘nite representa- 
tit>n of a ‘ no-longer ’ 

How Repre£>entation of a Future arises. Let us 
now take the case of anticipation. The representation 
of a future arises, like that of a past, in connection 
with an actual present. Here, it is obvious, the pre¬ 
vious occurrence of the succession is presupposed. A 
presentation A cannot call up> the representation of 
its consequent B, unless the two have become asso¬ 
ciated by one or more past experiences. If the pre- 
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sentation B follows A at once, or as soon as the 
corresponding imnge is called up, there is no room for 
anticipation, or for the representation of a future. 
But if there is an interval between the calling up of 
the imprge and the realisation of it by .fhe occurrence 
of the actual experience, the representation of ^ future 
will arise. 

In order to retrace the process, we will imagine the 
situation of a hungry child who sees all the prepara¬ 
tions of his food. Under these circumstances the 
representation of the pleasurable experience of eating 
is vividly suggested. Since ,in this case the imagq is 
immediately associated with, and directly called up 
by,_an actual impression it will attain, an exceptional 
degree of intensity and persistence. And the plea¬ 
surable character of the representation would still 
further ensure its persistence. Here again, then, 
there are all the conditions for noting the contrast of 
presentation and representation, the realised ‘now’ 
and the unrealised ‘ not-now ’. 

In this case, however, the relation of representation 
and presentation would be a different one.' During 
the prolonged fexistence of the two in mental juxta¬ 
position, the child would discover that every time the 
actual presentation A rose into distinct consciousness 
it would be followed by the representation 6. The 
presentation^ and representation would thus assume a 
different order in this case from that taken up in the 
first. _ Through repeated mental transitions from A 
to h, moreover, h would gain in force, and not lose, 
as in the former case. That is to say the relation 
between presentation and representation i,would dis- 
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close itself in a tendency in the latter to supplant the 
former, and not vice versa, as in the first case. And 
on the ground of this relation between A and h, the 
child would ascribQ a diiferent order to the actual 
occurrences. A would be viewed as leading on, and 
about t7 give place, to B. In other words h would 
be projected in advance of A as its consequent. 
Here, then, the vague representation of a ‘ not-now ’ 
\vill be difierentiated into the representation of a 
* not-yet 

Representation of a Time-series- The representa¬ 
tion of a number of successions, or of a time-series 

« 

takes place, in much the same way, in connection 
with an actual presentation. Suppose a series of 
events A, B, C, D , , . , H. Then when the 
presentation H occurs, the representations a, b, c, d, 
&c., persist in consciousness. These last will, as 
shown above, be referred to the past. But they will 
not be referred to the same points in this past. In 
considering in rapid succession the group of images, 
the attention is determined to a certain order. It 
moves easily and smoothly along the series ahe, &c., 
but only with difficulty along another' order say eba, 
or ca6. In this case, too, the differences of the 
intensity of the images due to unequal degrees of sub¬ 
sidence would make themselves felt, and serve as an 
additional clue to the temporal order of the events. 

\ indeed, as is fairly certain, each presentation and resulting repre¬ 
sentation occupies a certain duration, and goes through a rapid series of 
changes of rise and decline, it would seem that a consciousness of the decline 
of the representation and the rise of the presentation in the first case, and of 
the rerorse process in the second, would fUrther serve to suggest the dis¬ 
tinction between the *no-lon(jer’ and the 'not-yet' 
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Representation of Duration. Somewhat diflFerent 
from the representation of a time-order or a series of 
events in time is that of duration, or a length or 
portion of time. Here the conditions of the growth 
of the •representation are not a succession of unlike 
experiences or changes, but rather the persistence of 
an (approximately) uniform experience. Further, 
there seems to be needed an experience which is 
uninteresting, in order that the attention may be in a 
manner compelled to direct itself to its aspect of 
duration. 

These conditions appear to be fulfilled in the case 
of a prolonged expectation. A child, for example, 
might probably obtain his first distinct idea of a 
time-length when told to wait for the satisfaction 
of an expressed wish. In such a situation his 
attention fixes itself on the representation of the 
promised gratification. Owing to this state of pre¬ 
occupation, the succession of events filling the inter¬ 
val, the other images intruding themselves, are not 
distinctly attended to. The anticipation is the all- 
engrossing representation, and so may be said to 
constitute the 'content of the interval. Under these 
circumstances the apprehension of duration becomes 
distinct as a consciousness of a prolonged present in 
antithegis to a desired future. Eeflection on this 
prolonged j^rocess, this continued anticipation of a 
pleasure accompanied by a recurring recognition of its 
non-realisation, leads to an apprehension of a certain 
length or duration. 


Here, again, we have to auppose certain temporal marhe or aigna by 
which the extent of time at any particular stage of th^ waiting would 
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be estimated. That at any two successive stages the mental states 
somehow differ, is manifest. For the waiting is itself an experience, 
the representation of which persists. In truth, at any point in this 
interval of waiting, the mind is aware of so much waiting gone through. 
The successive acts of .forward attention, and the succeeding rebuffs, are 
vaguely represcTited, and thus there is a degree of mental fatigue which 
\ aries with the d.^A'atioH of the process. It may added "libat a dis¬ 
tinctly p^^nful experience from which we desire to escape would also 
supply the conditioi]8 of the genesis of this apprehension of duration. 
A boy ‘kept in* by tu'sfc-work, or undergoing the experience of being 
‘bored* by a moral disquisition, is in a favourable position for gaining 
an acquaintance with time.^ 

vj Higher Form of Time-representation. The perfect 
representation of time involves a'combination of the 
two kinds of representation just described. Time is 
for us a succession of events having individually and 
collectively a c^itn in duration. Just as we only clearly 
intuit a certain length of space, or distance, when this 
is marked olf or defined by two tangible or visible 
objects : so the distinct representation of any duration 
involves that of two defining points, a beginning and 
an end. And the representation of a time-series is 
incomplete without that of the time-intervals Ijctween 
the successive members of the series. 

The apprehefision of the duration^ of a chain of 

experiences’is developed by aid of the discovery that 

different successions of events may run on together, 

or take place in the same time. We do not directly 

apprehend the duration of a series of events which 

* \ 

^ In this respect, too, there is a close analogy between the apprehension of 

space and of time. In each there is something more than the knowledge of 

discrete [joints: there is the cognition of a r/mtinuum in which these [joints 

are containeiL And in each case this apprehension arises by way of a per- 

sistent uninterrupted mental state, in which there are no abrupt changes, 

but only gradual ones (ex^riouce of movement in the one case, that of 

waiting in the second). 

« 
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greatly interests us : for in this case attention is fixed 
on the experiences themselves. It is by finding out 
that while we have been thus interested, another 
series of events has transpired the .duration of which _ 
we aliieady know, that we are able to measure the 
duration of the first experience. 

In tliis way, the ‘subjective' and highly variable 
estimate of time described above is supplemented and 
corrected by a reference to an ‘ objective ’ standard, 
which answers to a constant (or approximately con¬ 
stant) time-experience of ourselves, and to a common 
time-experience of ourselves and others. Such a 
standard of reference seems to be found in movement, 
and more particularly, visible movement. The move¬ 
ments of the sun, of its shadow on the dial, or of the 
hands of a clock, supply such a standard of reference. 
Uniform movement from point to point of space ’ 

serves to define time-length, inasmuch as the positions 

• 

successively taken up by the moving body correspond 
to, and at once suggest points of time. In this way j 
our space intuitions, though presupposing a vague | 
knowledge of time, serve in their turn to perfect thei 
representation of tirae.^ 

As we have seen, the measurement of time by noting the intervals 
between a succession of sounds, may be rendered very exact. It is not 
improbable that in the case of a musician the habitual objective 
dard of rel’erence may be souiid-iulervala. It is probable, further, that 
our own bodily movements supply us with a customary mode of mea¬ 
suring time. It has been found that when we try to reproduce a small 
time-interval, as that between two strokes of a pendulum, we tend 
uncori^ciously to assiiinlate^ it to a particular interyal (about } of a 


» Cf, Herbert Speucer, FrindpUs of FsytJujlogy^ VoL IL, Ft, VI., Ch. 
XV., p. 267| &c. 
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second). This answers roughly to the duration of a movement of the 
leg in rapid walking. And Wundt argues from this fact that the sense 
of duration has been developed in connection with the most^conshintly 
practised movements of the body, which have thus supplied us with our 
customary unit of time. ^ 

Oil'*, representation of the past is a fragmentary one 
only; and what we are wont to call an immediate 
assurance of a past event is often in part a matter of 
inference. In going over bygone years we only recall 
a very few events, and these but indistinctly. Our 
representation of a continuous past is built up out of 
representations of successive durations or time-por¬ 
tions, days, weeks, &c. The further off the time re¬ 
called, the fewer are the images of events revived, ancl 
the more the representation approximates to one of a 
mere time-length, or an empty portion of time. Thiyr 
in recalling a year of early life we represent at most, 
jjcrhaps, the circumstance of our being at school at 
the time. For the rest, the reproduction is accom¬ 
panied by a vague representation of the succes¬ 
sion of seasons, which, since they constitute regulaily 
recurring sequences of events, can be inferred to have 

entered into the .year’s experience, 

j .. 

■/ The construction of this time-scheme is effected by numerous pro¬ 
cesses pf reviewing or retraversing the prominent members of the series 
of experiences. Tlits process may be carried on in one of two ways : 
(a) in the forward direction, as when we recall some past event and 
move onwards towards the present; or ^6^ in the backward direction, 
as when we return to some remote period of life by way of the inter¬ 
vening stages. This last retrogressive mental movement is, however, 
always the more difficult* 

^PhysioV, PayrMogy, Vol, II., Cap. XVL^p. 286. 

• This retogres.'^ive movement from the present to the past is aided by a 
number of circumstances, e.^., social converse, representations of the time- 
order in space-symbols, as in lists of years, chronological tables, and all 
written records of the pa-st ^ 
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Much the same line of remark as that followed in dealing with the 
representation of the past, applies also to the representation of the 
future. It. consists of representations of successions of experiences of 
certain durations. And the further off the time, the less definite or 
complete the representation of the contents, ^t the same time, it is 
obvious that in this case the ^presentation of the concrete experiences'^ 
making Sp the content of the time-scheme must ba^much more winty, 
vague, and variable, than in the case of retrospection. / 

'‘VLocalising Events in the Past. After this repre¬ 
sentation of past time has been developed, the rise in 
consciousness of any image is at once followed by a 
more or less elaborate process of projection into the 
time-series. This implies that we refer it to a point 
of time in the past, the position of which is estimated 
with reference first of all to the present, and secondly 
to ‘some other events the temporal distance or remote¬ 
ness of which is already known. In many cases this 
reference is extremely vague and incomplete, as when 
we remember that we have met a person on some 
occasion, but cannot rccrll the date. We here give 
the event some undefined degree of remoteness from 
the present, but cannot localise it relatively to other 
events. Such an imperfect localisation of an event 
appears to be determined by the degree of distinct¬ 
ness of the image. In efther cases we are able to 
reproduce the relations of the events^to other events 
preceding and succeeding it, and so to assign it a 
definite position in the time-scheme.^ 

^ The origin of our idea of time has met with but scant treatment at the 
hands of English psychologists. Brown has a few good suggestions on the 
aubjectf on the Philosophy of the Human Mind^ Lect XLI.); and 

Roid lias a chapter on Duration (Essays on the Intellectual ^Fowr's, IIL, Chap. 
III. ). Of. James Miirs Analysts, Ch. XIV., Soet V., and Mr. Spenceris iVinci- 
pUe of Psydholoyy^ 11,, Pt. Vl., Chap. XV.). German psychologists seek to 
account for the development of anticipation and memory by their theory of 
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^ It is only as memory is develojied in tins distinct 
and complete form that there arises a clear conscious¬ 
ness of personal identity, that is to say an idea of a 
permanent self continuing to exist in spite of the 
nuii,herless chp.nges of its daily experience. •• Since 
the conjciousness or knowledge of self thus presup¬ 
poses a considerable development of representative 
power, it is attained much later than a knowledge 
of* external things.^ 

Association by Similarity. Although the principle 
of contiguity covers most of the faiits of memory, it is 
usual to lay down other., principles of association as 
well. Of these the most important is Association 
through Simila\ity- This principle asserts that^ an 
impression (or image) will tend to call up an image 
of any object previously perceived which resembles 
it. Thus a new face suggests by resemblance another 
and familiar one, a word in one language as the 
Italian toro, a word in another as the Latin taunts, 
and so on. The more conspicuous the point of re¬ 
semblance between two things, and the greater tlie 
amount of their resemblance compared with that of 
their difference, the greater the suggestive force. 

This kind of association is strongly marked-off from 


thp mutual hindrance (Hemmung) of representations. See Wait?. Lthrhiich 
der Psychologies § 62 ; and Yolkmaiin, Lclirhuch det Psychologies 11., Section 
V., A, p. 12 and following. The above account of our tLne-ropresentation 
follows pretty closely their treatment of the subject. A somewhat similar 
mode of explanation is followed by M. Taine, On Intelligences Ft 11., Book 
111., Sects. Vll. and IX. The writer has dealt with the defects and errors 
incident to the procriss of representing time'in his work on IllusioTiSs Chap, 
p. 239, he,; c/. Chap. XL, p. 802, &c. 

^The way in which the idea of self is reached will be touched on again 
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the first. Contiguity associates things which are 
adjacent in our experience, that is to say events which 
are contemporaneous or immediately successive in 
time, and things contiguous in place. Similariti^jor 
the other hand brings together experiences^^idely 
remote in the time order. Thus a face seer ao-day in 
London, may remind us of one seen years ago in a 
distant part of the globe. 

Relation of Similarity to Contiguity. The exact relation hetween 
.he two law.s of Contiguity and Similarity has given rise to much discuB- 
sion. Some seek to reduce both kinds of association to one. Thus Sir 
W, Hamilton endeavoured to carry up both laws into the Law of 
,Redintegration. ^ Mr. Spencer follows out this suggCbtion and alms at 
recUicing contiguity to similarity. Tliat is to say, he hold? that the 
cohering of impressions (‘feelings’) with previously experienced impres¬ 
sions of the same class is the sole mode of association. When a present 
impression A calls up the images a, b, the essential fart is the similarity 
between A and a. That h is also recalled is due to the circumstance 
that it has a similar relation in time or space (or both) to o.^ 

On the other hand some would do away with similarity as a distinct 
mode of association, recognising only contiguity. According to these, 
when an impression recalls a similar one the process may be symbolised 
as follows. The present percept axh is followed by the image pxg, x 
being the element of simihuity. The calling up of the x element in the 
gro\ip pxq is not a case of association at all. The presence of x in the 
new group ax6 lifts the representation x in the group ^xq above the 
threshold of consciousness.® The real process ox associsjtion is seen in 
the revival along with tliis x of its accompaniments p and q. And this 
is a case of contiguous association.^ » 

There is little doubt that the two laws of association arc hot ulti- 


^Lec(jires on Metaphy^esj Vol. L, XXXI. 

®Sc 0 Principles of Psychology, Vol. L, Pt. II., Chaps. VII. and VIIL, 
especially § 12Ct' 

® This revival of an impression by a present similar one, with which the 
revived element coalesces, is recognised by some psychologists as ' Immediate 
Reproduction,' whUe revival by way of contiguous association is called Mediate 
Reproduction, See Drobisch,' Empirische Psychologies $ 32, ?3 ; Volkmann, 
Lehrhuch der Psychologies Vol. L, Section IV., A and B. 

* This is the view taken by Mr. James Ward in the article already ra- 
ferred to. Of. Prof. W. James, The Associaiion if Ideas, p. 14. 
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mately distinct from one another. Each mode of reproduction may be 
said to involve the co-operation, in different proportions, or with different 
degrees of distinctness, of two elements, a link of similarity or identity 
and a link of contiguity. Thus when a person’s name calls up the 
image of his face, it is,because the present sound is automatically 
veiled with previously heard sounds.^ So too revival by similarity 
comnic.'^v involves contiguity as shown above. Sometimes indeed the 
action of si^^ilarity is seen in something like its purity, as when on seeing 
a person’s face we recognise it as familiar, that is distinctly recall a 
past similar impression, without being able to recover any of its accom- 
paijiments. But in ordinary cases what we call revival by similarity 
involves the calling up of concomitant circumstances. Hence the rela¬ 
tion between the two laws may be symbolised as follows 

A A 

Contiguity, Similarity, • 

That is to say, irf the first case the process of identification is automatic 
or slurred over; and the revived concoinitiints are thought of as quite 
distinct frc^m that which revives them ; whereas in the second case the 
identification is the important stop in the process, and the concomitants 
are not distinctly separated from the identified clement 

Yet while thus recognising the fundamental identity of the two 
Laws of Association, we may say that the formal distinction between 
them justifies us in recognising them as two laws. The fact that in the 
one case, and not in the other, there is that peculiar concomitant known 
as the consciousness of similarity (amid diversity), with the tinge of 
emotional ezeitement appertaining to this, constitutes a real psycho¬ 
logical difference. And for jiractical purpc»se8 it is very important to 
distinguish between the movement ef min I from the representation of 
a fact to that of its adjunct in time, and the mental transition from the 
representation of one doject or event to tliat of another separated from 
it in time. ^ 


-J Influence of Law of Similarity. The force of simi¬ 
larity exerts a wide influence on the flow of our 

'I 

representations. When it is impossible by an act 


* “ The reproduction of a presentation (Vorstellung) is called mediate, 
when it takes place along with, and through another representation either 
unme^toly or mediately called up; so t^t the ultimate ground of the 
reproduction nnist always be a perception and an immediate reproduction of 
a plantation effected through this.”—Drobisch, loc. eU., p. 80. Of. Prof, 
^ine account of the relation between contiguity and similarity, SenMBomd 
JtUeUeO, • Intellect ’ Ch. 11. , ^<2. 
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of reflection to find a link of contiguity connecting 
an antecedent image and its consequent, the thread 
of ’Connection can be found in some likeness or 
analogy. Among these links of similarity must be, 
included what has been called the Analojr.^ of 
feeling’. One thing is apt to remind us of another 
and disconnected thing by reason of its similar 
emotional effect. Disparate sensations, as those of 
colour and of tone, have certain similarities in their 
emotional accompaniment. Hence the transference 
of the language proper to one class to another, as 
when we talk of a ‘harsh,tone’ in a picture, or of 
fhe ‘ rich colouring ’ of an orchestral accompaniment. 
We have classical authority for likpning a trumpet 
note to a brilliant scarlet colour. The strange 
associations formed by some, as the now famous 
brothers Nussbaumer, between certain sounds and . 
certain colours may be due in part to such an analogy 
of feeling i • ' 

2^ Acquisition is greatly aided by this ' attraction of 
similars ’ as it has been called, or the .tendency of 
like to call up like. If everything we had to learn, 
whether by actual observation or by„ books, were 
absolutely new the labour would be colossal. When 
we study a new language, for example, the similarities 
very greatly shorten the labour. Thus, when the • 
German word Vogel calls up the familiar name fowl, 
its meaning is at once fixed. The new acquisition 
is permanently attached to the pre-existing stock of 

( 

^ Tor an account of these curious associations of colhurs and sounds, see 
G. H. Lewes Frohlms of Life wed MMi, Prob. III., Chap. IV.; F. Gallon, 
InquAriee into Ewnan FmiUy: Colour Association, p. 145^ &c. 
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acquisitions through a link of similarity. Or as we 
commonly express it, the new is assimilated to the 
old. 

I * • 

^ "SVlnle tlie force of siinilinity thus in a measure aids in 

niemot/^'ork, it to interfere with a full and rlistinct ]^icturing 

of past e^its. Every approximation of two images^ not connected by 
contiguity, serves to k^psen them fnjm their proper connections of time. 
A mind strongly impressed by rescmbluncea is liable to become confused 

* in its recollectii*U8. Thus by connecting two words, two plan's, because 
of their resemblance we are apt to transfer some of the (unlike) features 
or accompaniments of the one to the other. Not only so, by going on 
connecting two object as two faces, by a link of likeness we are 
beginning to form a typical image which shall be equally representative 
of both. And fiiis is a germ of the process of gi'iieralising, which 
belongs to the •operations of the'Understanding to be considered by 
and by. 

It follows that the ‘attraction of similars* may oj»poso the revival 
of distinct iiu iital pictures, and to this extent be unfavourable to the 
development of a good pictorial memory. But if so it subserves the 
growth of another kind of menujry, that which is known as the 
‘ philosophical ’ or which might jierlmps be better called the scientific. 
It is the binding force of similarity wliicli leads to that grouping or 
arranging of particular facts which prepares the way for the pr(*oo>ses 
of thought; and, after these have beeh pei fornied, to the connecting ol 
facts with the principles of wdiich they are the illu'-tiations. 

Association by Contrast. In addition to the prin¬ 
ciple of Similanity another principle of asvsociatioii 
known as Contrast is ^ommonly laid down. By this 
is meant that onfi impression, object or event tends 
to call up the iftiage of its opposite or contrast. Thu? 
it as said that black suggests white, poverty, ’.vealth, 
a flat country a mountainous, and so forth 

•' It is, however, pxtrc.aiely doubtful whether contract as such consti¬ 
tutes a bond of attraction among re]>re.sentation8. On the contrary, it 
would ratlier appear that contrast between two representations leads to 
an opposition and a mutual hindrance. A presentation or a representa¬ 
tion tends to exclude its op^josite from consciousness. 

Suggestion by contrast, so far as it is a fact seems to owe its force 
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mainly to tlie circumstance that all knowled^^e of things begins by 
marking off broad differences or contrasts, such as light and dark, nofee 
and silence, great and small. Not only does the mother or teacher 
begin to instruct the child by pointing out these contrasts to him, he 
spontaneously brings one thing inte contrast ^ith anotluT, or views it 
in that relation, as when he'says ‘This is a hot ]>late, this is not a 
plate’. • This being so it may be said that wheik^ver we pei t.ilve any 
object marked b^ prominent quality, such as a tall nian, a "^at country, 
a stormy sea, we are vaguely setting it in anjLithe-'is to its opposite, 
namely a short man, a hilly country, a calm sea. The u.siig'*3 of speech 
confirm this tendency by continually bringing together such opposites 
as hot—cold, tall—short. And thus the representations of the con¬ 
trasting objects become more firmly united by a bond of contiguity. It 
is added by some, Drobfech and Prof. Pain, that suggestion by con¬ 
trast illustrates the force of similarity, since two contrasting representa¬ 
tions, hot—cold, tafl—short, imply a difference*m respect of one 

and the same quality or aspect (temperature, height)^* • • 

• 

\ ’ Contrast plays only a liinitcd pai‘t in memory or 
acquisition. Its chief use is to arouse attention and 
thereby to stamp deeper on the mind what is unusual, 
exceptional, and in contrast with the ordinary, run of 
experience, such as the sight of a giant or a dwarf, 
the roar of Niagara, and so on. In some cases it 
appears to co-operate with contiguity in bringing 
about an association between the images of two 
objects or events. The impressio^j made on the 
memory by tiie juxtaposition of barren mmintains 
and fertile valleys, by the combination of a high- 
sounding name and a very insiguificftnt-looking per¬ 
son, or by the succession of a prosperous and ^in 
adverse rejgn in English history, illustrates the 


^ Drobisch adds that in all ca.ses of suggestion by contrast the suggestive 
force leaidcs in the likeness, and not in the contrast. Thus when a drawing 
of a group of laughing faces reminds us of another of a gro^p of weeping 
faces previously seen, the revival “takes place manifestfy only through the 
wmilarity of the faces in their juxtap>osition ” (Etnpirischc Psychologic, § S2, 
pi 85). • , 
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elfect of contrast in confirming a contiguous associa¬ 
tion.* 

Complex Association. So far it has been a^^sumed 
,^that association irs simple, that one and the same 

comhina- 
the facta. 

Association is highly complex One clement may 
enter as a member into a number of distinct combi¬ 
nations. Thus the image of the Colisseum at Rome 
is associated with that of events in my personal his¬ 
tory, of pleasant days passed at Rome, of historical 
events, such as the gladiatorial combats of the Em¬ 
pire, its conquests and luxury, &c. The threads of 
association are not distinct and parallel, like the 
strings of a harp, but intersect one another, forming 
an intricate network. 

Convergent Associations. One result of this com¬ 
plexity is that different threads of association con¬ 
verge in the same point; so that the recall of an 
image may take place by a number of suggesting 
forces. This co-operation of associative forces is 
involved in the qomposite trains of images described 
above. The^process may be very well illustrated by 
the case of a succession of words. 

A verbal series committed to memory consists, as 
we have seen, of series of auditory, vocal, and, visual 
representations; and this composite series is supple¬ 
mented by a series of object-images. The whole 
series is thus a highly intricate sort of cord in which 
a number of threads are intertwined. Hence in re- 

U 

^ For an historical account of tho diflerent views helu as to the Laws of 
Association, see Hamilton's Lfciurea on Metaphysics, Vol. ll.| Lect. XXXL 


image only enters into a single associative 
tion. ilait this docs not correspond with 
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calling a series of words, as those of a poem, the mind 
may travel along any one of the parallel series of 
images. ’ Thus it may move now along that of the 
sounds, now along that of the vigual signs, and now 
along ^)ie picture-series corresponding^ to the ol;»jv.cts 
described aniJ events narrated. It follows that if 
the members of one scries are not firmly knit toge¬ 
ther, the mind can pass by one of the other series. 

Not only so, supposing that the elements of each 
word-complex are closely attached to one another, 
the mind on findiyg the path along any one series 
interrupted, may pass over iq another path and return 
tcTthe first path beyond the gap by a circuitous route. 
I’lius a child in reciting a poem from ^memory may at 
some point fail to recall the auditory and vocal link 
of the complex chain, but by recalling the associated 
images or ideas, or the look of the page out of .which 
the poem was taken, he may be able to move on to 
the next member of one df these series, aiul so return 
at the next stage to the scries in which he is specially 
interested at the time. In this way the several 
threads of association strengthen one giiothcr. 

^ Associations of Numbers. Tlie advantage to memory of mrh 
parallel and connected threads of association seems to be ^liown.in the 
fact that many young persons visualise numerals "in certain number- 
forms, or geometric schemes, more or less elaborate, and in some cases 
highly cofoured as well.' Tlie explanation seems to be as follows, Hie 
learning of nutglliers illustrates the associating of a series of sound- 
representations with a series of visual images. In the case of the lower 
numbers the sound tends to call up a concrete inif^je of the number, 
e.g.y the^arrangement of the dots on a domino or card. But jn the case 
of the higher numbers no such image is possible. Ilere^ all that is 


'Nearly one in four ot the Charterhouse boys was found thus to visualise 
numbers in some form. • , 
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called up (in tlie way of a roneivto object) by the numlK*r-.^ouii 1 is tlie 
visual symbol (as 100, 1000, &c.)- Thus the association of the double 
series of auditory and visual symbols is the main process in learning 
numbers. What the child reejuires, indeed, in luanipuluting numbers, 
whether working out a sum on a slate, or mentally calculating, is a 
- «har representation of the^ib visual symbols. 

\J iV#w, ill order tojjind together the series of visual syinbolsi it would 
be enough to link together the succes-ive sounds, provided that the 
proper visual symbols were firmly attaclied to these. But childivn’s 
memories being weak* they find it an advantage to retain the visual 
series indepemleiitly. It is probable indeed that f»wing to the genera* 
superiority of visual to auditory I'epioduction, it would in most cases be 
much easier to commit to mind a series of sounds by aid of a firmly 
associated series of visual impressions, than to acquire the latter seiies 
by the aid of the former. Tliis independent visual re])rotliu:tion is 
eifected by giving the images of the symbols a local arraiq'cment, ;;n(f 
grouning them according to a design. By so doing, they can it.call the 
separate numeral'i and tlu-ir place in the series by recalling the dc-i^gn 
as a ivlujle. In this way their minds are able to move from number to 
number not only by Tne route, that of the successive sounds, but by a 
second route, that of the local arrangement of the nuniber-syinbvds.^ 

This co-operalion of assooiations is seen in another 
form in tliose cases where one and the same image is 
attached to a nunil)er of quite diseonnected images or 
series of images. In tliis case the mind may retnrn 
to a particular point by a number of paths, not 
running pide by side as in the case of composite 
trains, but starting from widely remote points. 

In most of oujr acquisitions there is this form of 
combination o^ associative forces. Thua the date of 
an hi."toi*ical event is associated with chat of simul- 

' For an a^^count of these number-forms, see F. Galtb.i, Inquinea into 
Ilvtiian Faculty^ p. 114, &c. These forms vary greatly in diihn'ent caaes, 
and 8U"g< st that acridents of individual experience serve in part to determine 
the precise arrangement. But the recurrence of the same peculiarities of 
form, a sudden change of direction of the numerical line at 10, seems 
to show that common causes have co-operated as well the feeling of an 
analogy between the marked change of the numeral form and number sound 
at 10, and a sudden change of>direction in line«). 
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taiicous events at home or abroad; and of preceding 
and succeeding events. And it may be recalled by 
way of any one of these channels. These combina¬ 
tions include associations by similarity as well as by 
contiguity. A person’s name ma5t,be recalled not 
only by recalling his appearance, the book of which 
he is the author, and so on, but also by hearing 
another name which resembles it. The succession 
of Saxon kings is aided by the similarity of their 
names. So the learning of the verses of a poem is 
aided by the similarities of metre and rhyme. 

Divergent Associations. • While looked at fronj one 
point of view the fact of the complexity of association 
is.an aid to memory, looked at from another, it is an 
obstruction. If an image is associated with a number 
of other and disconnected images, then the mind in 
setting out from this image may move along any one ' 
of a divergent scries of paths. Accordingly it is less 
likely to strike upon any one psirticular path that is 
required at the moment. It is like being in a town 
and ha^'ing to find one’s way out in a particular direc¬ 
tion, instead of being outside and having fo find the 
way into it. The multiplicity of paths Avhich was an 
advantage in the one case, is a hindVance in the pther. 
The errors of confusion to which We are liable in 
repeating a poem, or playing a tune from memory, 
are due the fact that certain members of the 
series enter into other associations, and so lead us 
astray. This aspect of association has been marked 
off as Obstmetive Association. 

Passive and Active Memory: Recollection. The 
reproduction of presentations is a passive (yr mechanical 
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operation. It is inclepetident of the will and controlled 
by its own laws. When there is perfect retention, the 
flow of images goes on automatically without the least 
intgiyention of the active mind. Jn many of our idle 
moments, as in ticking a walk in the country, we thus 
give ourselves up to the unimpeded flow of images. 

In this passive process of reproduction, the par- 
.ticular sequence followed at any time will be the 
resultant of all the forces of rc\ival acting at the 
time. The actual impressions of the moment, or 
recent events, .will constitute the starting points. 
These^will caU, up images of other objects and events 
associated with them, according to the degree of 
firmness of the asfsociative bonds and the strength 
of the general tendency of the images to recur. * The 
continual inciu'sion of new and disconnected impres¬ 
sions, w'hich start new trains of images, as well as 
the co-operation of similarity with contiguity, and 
the frequent calling 00" of the mind from one train 
by divergent paths, will serve to give to such a 
purely passive- flow of images the appearance of a dis¬ 
orderly chaotic succession. 

In contrast'to this passive reproduction there is 
an active reproduction in which the will co-operates. 
Here the succession of images is still ultimatidy' 
determined by the laws of association. The will 
cannot secure a revival of any impression .except by 

r 

, J It follows from our exj>osition of the laws of the revival of that 

©very revival ifl'the resultant of two forces: (a) the dispOHiiion of the 
to recur which depend** on tlie wliole number of repetitions of this improsKion 
(whatever its accompaniments), and which is greatly strengthened by recency 
^ of impression; and (h) tho degree of cohesion between the image and the 
' antecedent which excites it, “ 
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the aid of these laws. That is to say, a person 
cannot recall a thing by directly willing it. All 
that he can do is to put himself in the mental attitude 
suitable to remembering it. But this ability to look 
out for, and aid in the revival oft, an image, tends 
greatly to modify the passive flow of images described 
above.. Hence we say that the process of reproduc¬ 
tion though an automatic process is susceptible of 
being controlled by the will. This active side of 
memory is best marked off as Recollection.* 

Attention and* Recollection. In o^der to under¬ 
stand this co-operation of the will in.the prqpesses 
*of reproduction, we will first examine the case in 
\yhich its activity is present in marked degree, 
viz., in the process known as ‘trying to remember’ 
a thing. The will works here as in the case of 
all other intellectual operations, through the atten¬ 
tion. To try to remember is to concentrate, the 
mind on the operation, to shut out disturbing 
influences. The very bodily expression of the atti¬ 
tude, the fixed look, compressed lips, and so on, shows 
that there is a special effort of conc^ntratibn. 

The effect* of this effort ^of attention is to give 
greater distinctness and persistehce to whal^ is be¬ 
fore the mind. Thus if a child iS asked the date 
of a .certain battle he may by an act oL attention^ * 
give cleaij^ess and fullness to the representation of 
the battle. And by so doing he helps to give 
effect to the associative force connecting ^the event 
and the date. Not only so, the will g,cconiplishe 8 an 

^Sir W. Hamilton, following Latin writers, gives to it the name Kemi- , 
niscence. * • • 
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important work in resisting obstructive associations, 
turning awiiy from all misleading suggestions, and 
following out the clues. The revival of an impres¬ 
sion, as of a name,' or an event,* is a gradual proc^css. 
We are often diinly aware beforehand of the character 
of the image we desire to call up clearly. And so we 
know well enough whether we are on our wav to it, 
or not. (See Maudsley, Fliys. of Mind, pp. 511), 5‘jn.') 

It is obvious that this process of trying to re¬ 
member a definite fact shows deficient memory, 
absence of pe.rfect associative ‘cokesiou’ And at 
best ^t can bpt poorly compensate for the want of a 
firm mental connection. Yet its value is not to be 
under-estimated. - In the case of the most tenacu-us 
memory there must be many loose associations which 
need the co-operation of attention. It may be added 
* that even where trying to recollect seems futile, it may 
efi’ect something. The sudden return of a name aft(T 
many efforts to recollect it, points to the conclusion 
that the revival of the image had been in a mea.sure 
furthered by •these acts of concentration. 

Commanding the Store ot Images. It is, however, 
not in this fopm of sevei;e effort to aid in the revival 
of some particular image, that the co-<tj)eration of the 
will is chiefly imjoortant. It enters, in a less marked 
"mauner, into all our ordinary processes of revival. 
Even in repeating a familiar poem the will, by an 
effort so slight that we are scarcely aware of it, steadies 
the whole operation, securing the due succession of 
the several-members of the train, and the avoidance 
of misleading suggestions.* 

1 Even in the ** faasiye *' degcribed above there commonly enters a 

sijini-coiisoioua process of selection. See Mr. S. lioilgsoa's arid Tiim^ p. 
267 , itc* I 
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This ability to coiiUol the reproductive processes 
reaches.its highest development in a liabit of going 
ove’r the contents of memory, and following out, now 
one path now another, according‘to the purpose, in 
hand,* Thug when a poet needs*.a simile, or a 
scientific teacher an illustration of some kind, he is 
able to inspect the store of his accumulations in so far 
as it bears on the purpose in hand. This ready 
command of images by the will presupposes that there 
has been an orderly arrangement of the materials, 
that when new sitequic.itions were made, these were 
Ipked on {by contiguity aild similarity) to old aequi- 
sitious. It is only when there has bi^en the full 
cosoperation of the will in this earKer or acquisitive 
stage that there will be a ready command of the 
materials gained in the later stage of reproduction. 

Degrees of Recollection: Forgetfulness. Our ability * 
to recall impressions v^rries indefinitely from total 
inability up to the point at which all sense of effort 
van ishes and the reproduction is certain and instan¬ 
taneous. At one extreme we have total* forgetful ness 
or oblivcsccnqe, at the other, perfect recollection and 
perfect knowledge as determined retSiitiveness. 

Perfect recollection at any time embraces but*a very 
few of the impressions recalled by the mind. The^ 
coudifions of such facile recall are too complex to 
allow of it^realisation in the large majority of cases. 
Interest, repetition, association with what is near at 
hand, and so offers a starting point in the process 
of recovery, are all necessary to this ‘reslilt. What 
we can recollect instantly, and without mental exer¬ 
tion is either included in, or firmly. attached to,.our * 


I 
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perroftnent surroundings, dominant interests, and 
liabitual pursuits. Thus we can at any time recall 
without eflFort the scenery of our homes, or place of 
bufiiness, the sound 'of our friends’ voices, the know¬ 
ledge we habitus'lly reveii; to and apply in ous.* daily 
actions, our profession, amusements, &c. 

Next to this perfect recollection comes that which 
involves a greater effort and is less uniform and cer¬ 
tain. This applies to a good many of our acquisi¬ 
tions which have been firmly built up at the outset, 
but to which «\^e have had little occasion to go back 
of late. Oiw knowledge of many striking events of 
the more remote past, much of our school knowledge, 
as that of classifs or mat hemal ics, not turned to prac¬ 
tical account in later life, is an illustration of such 
imperfect recollection. We can only recall it by a pro- 
longed-efibrt, and by the help of s])ecial circumstances, 
e.g,, talking with some old acquaintance, steeping our 
minds for awhile in a Latin or Greek author. 

Partial Oblivescence. Here, it is obvious, we 
reach the first stage of Foigetfulness or Oblivesence. 
There is partial’' or temporary oblivesence, yet not 
total forgetfulness. The mind has evidently retained, 
but an exception^ strength of reviving or resusci- 
tutive force is ‘needed to call up the image. This 
tempoiary forgetfulness may be momentary only, and 
due to the con<lition of the brain and mind at the 
instant, as fatigue, emotional agitation, ‘ absence of 
mind' or preoccupation Or the inability to yecall 
may extend over a longer j)criod. For instance, our 
difficulty in speaking a foreign language which we 
learnt some yeays agb and have not recently had any 
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occasion to make use of, may require for its removal a 
day or t,vvo’s sojourn in the country. 

f 

Such partial or teniijora^ forgetfulness siiggests that at any time 
the seiise-iiiipreiisions and related tlioughts which interest us and occupy 
our atterftion serve to crowd out the images aiid*ideas which are not of 
]ires(‘nt interest, ^he field of distinct consciousness has a very limited 
iu:ea, and there is a continual op]K)sition between different and discon¬ 
nected masses or aggregates of impressions and images, each tending to 
expel or crowd out the other from the region of clear consciousness. 
Tlas antagonism and rivalry between different mental aggregates 
.shows itself very plainly in the tendency of presentations and lepreseu- 
tations to exclude one another, and more particularly of the former to 
exclude the latter. Illustrations of this cxclusion^will occur to the 
reader at once. The sensations of liglit and sound wddcli greet tlic mind 
oij waking at once extrude the but recently vivid images of sleef. On 
the other hand, when the senses are at rest, as w'licn we sit and muse in 
a quiet room in the evening twilight, the force images prepumlerates, 
and these attain a great intensity. In like manner one group of repre¬ 
sentations may by its persistence effectually exclude another. In lliis 
way we account for the banishment of earlier aequi^itilms by later, and 
the resurgence of the former when the pressure of the latter is removed,* 
e.g.j ill old age. 

Total Oblivescence. Tlie filial stage of perfect 
oblivcsconce is reached when no effort of will, and no 
available aid from suggestive forces * succeeds in 
effecting the reproduction. This holds good of the 
large majority of our-impressions. After a short 
Interval they fiide into complete obUvion. •Repro¬ 
duction in their case is practically impossible. ^ 

Whether we are to regard impressions thus beyond the roach of re¬ 
collection. as absolutely obliteraiwi, is a question of some difficulty. It 
may be sfiid that we can never be sui*e that reproduction is impossible. 
Very exceptional circumstances, such as iiijense menial exaltation, or 
the recurrence of certain sensations {e.g.y those of odour which often 
show 60 powerful a reviving force) might suffice to dffect*a recall. Tliis 
line of remark, however, would seem to apply only to impressions which 
have nt some remote tiiup been graven on the mind Ijy the forces of in- / 
terest and repetition. But, as already remarketl; the vast majority of 
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our sense-experionces do not thus stamp theins-'lves on the mind. And 
it si‘om3 unmeaning to say that such impre'^sions have any protracted 
mental existence.^ 

Divisions of Wtfmory. Akhongh we speak of 
memory as if,"it were a simple indivisible faculty, 
we must bciir in mind that it is really made up of a 
number of distinct parts, as the retention of sights, 
sounds, and so forth. It is one thing to recall a musical 
sound or a series of such sounds, another to recall a 
group of visible objects. There are as many compart¬ 
ments of memory as there are kinds of impression. 
Thus there, is a memory for visual impressions, and 
another for auditory impressions. Within tlie limits of 
one and the same sense, too, thci’e are distinct rflil- 
ferences of memory. Thus the memory for colours is 
different from the memory for forms, the memory for 
musical sounds, from the memory for articulate sounds. 
In addition to thc're retentions of passive impressions 
there are retentions of active experiences, as our 
various manual movements and our vocal actions. 

A 

sJ That the tneiiior^^of one order of impressions is distinct from that of 
another is fully emphasi.^ed by Volkmann, who qays: “There are as 
many species of*biemory as tV-re are species of repre.«(uitations. . . 
a memory is everywhele : the nioinory nowhere”.* This truth is seen, 
quite apart from tlv^ individual differences to be touched on presently, 


An uiA^pected capability of recalling apparently forgotten ihipressions 
fiho\v:i itself in certain morbid comlitions. Injuries to particular portions of 
the brain appear sometimes to effect an exceptional revival of images, see 
Tairn:^ 071 iTUeiligence Pt. L, Bk, IL, Chap., II., V. It may be added that 
Sir W. Hamilton, by the aid of his peculiar theory that all mental activity 
must persist, .argues that a total obliteration of impressions is im^ssible. 
There is alwd^a retention, though there is not reproduction, sea Lectures on 
Metaphysics, XXX. 

^ LehrhtnJi dcr Psychology Vol. 1,, § 83, pp. 463, 484; c/., G. H. Lewes, 
T^rohlems of Life hitd Mind, third Series, Frob. IL, Chap. TX., pp. 119, 120. 
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in the facta of disease. Lesions in certain jwrtions of tlie bruin ur.iy 
Liing about the loss of a limited group of acquisitions, e.g., the kuow- 

le<lge of a particular language.* 

• ^ 

Speaking generally, and disregaidftig for tka present 
individital differences, we may say thafrilie higher the 
sense in point of discriminative refinement the better 
the corresponding memory. We appear to ivcall 
sights best of all; then sounds, touches, tastes and 
smells. Further, since the muscular sense is charac¬ 
terised by a high degree of refinement, the retention of 
our active experiences is in general relatively good. It 
must be remembered, too, that our muscular experi¬ 
ences are uniformly attended with j)assive impressions, 
and .that these serve materially to support the reten¬ 
tion. Thus the mechanic recalls his manual perform¬ 
ances partly by representing the visual appearance of 
the moving bands ; similarly the orator recalls a string 
of vocal utterances by help^of the images of the soimds 
which immediately follow them.* 

Remembering Things and Remembering Words. 
Of all impressions visual percepts are the lAost imj)or- 
tant. As has been shown above, visifbl perceptions, 
gathering up as they do the results of oUr sense-ex¬ 
perience as a whole, make up the chief part of sense- 
knowledge. And since sight is the most discriminative 
of the senses we find that visual percepts ar>better 
recalled than-ony others. Visual images or pictures of 
objects thus constitute the staple of our ordinary re- 

• • 

* See Dr. Carpenter, Mental ^t^ology. Book II,, Cha^. X.'«p. 443, &c. ; 
and T. Ribot, Lea maladies de la Mkmoire, Chap. III. 

• On the different degrees of rovivability of our several orders of sensa¬ 
tions ; see Herbert Spencer, FnitcipUs of VoL I.,Ft. II., Chap. V. 
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callings. In representing a particular object, as the 
interior of a room, Westminster Abbey, John Smith, 
and so on, we picture its visible aspect, and represent 
other qualities (even though rthe most interesting, as 
the taste of an orange) only vaguely in the back¬ 
ground. To remember a thing is thus pre-eminently 
to recall its look or visible aspect.^ 

\/ I^ext to visual images come those of words. Owing 
to the importance of verbal signs pointed out just 
now, representations of these constitute a large fraction 
of our mental reproductions. So close, indeed, is the 
association between words and things that we rarely 
represent an object without at the same time more or 
less distinctly Reproducing its name. Not only so, the 
retention and reproduction of all the higher products 
of intellectual activity, general notions, judgments, and 
trains of reasoning, is effected by way of language. 

To remember a name, however, is not necessarily 
to remember the corresponding object (or idea). We 
may distinctly recall the name of a particular place or 
p(‘rson, and yet possess only a T-3ry vague and indis¬ 
tinct rej^reseiktation of the visible object denoted. 
In order to preserve^ distinct image:-, in connection 
with words, it i^i necessary first of all to have deep 
impressions, 6r clear percepts of the objects, and 
sccondjy to associate these closely with the corres¬ 
ponding names. , 

I 

' At firat sight there might Beem a contradiction between the assertion 
that we can often retain impressions of words and not those of* the cor- 

« 

♦ 

^ This superiority of visual retentiveness is seen in the fact that most of 
ns tend to connect together even the comparatively revirable impressions of 
hearing by the aid of series \>f visual images (see above p. 274). 
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reflponding objects, and tbe statement previously made that words are 
symbols having no interest in themselves but only in relation to their 
significates. But in reality tiierc is no contradiction here. Words are 
original/y of no interest apart from things: but there are powerful 
forces tending to alter this natural relation, we shall see by and 
by, the very function of words as general signs renders them extremely 
liable to be divorced from the objects for which th£y,Btand, Not only 
BO, as social beings we are, to a considerable extent, more immediately 
concerned with the mastering or storing up of words, e.g.^ in acc^uiring 
knowledge when young, in studying the art of convei-sation, &c.' 


Growth of the Reproductive Faculty; Beginnings of 
Mennory. Memory presup])oses Sensation and Per¬ 
ception. Images do, not appear till sense-knowledge 
has reached a certain stage of development. Eeten- 
tiveness in the early period exists only as the power 
of recognising ohjects when they are p^;esont. A child 


less than 3 months old will remember the face of his 
nurse or father for some weeks. The first images only 
appear later as the result of many accumulating traces 
of percepts. They are such as are immediately called 
up by the actual impression of the moment. The 
interesting experiences of the meal, the bath, and 
the walk are the first to be distinctly represented. 
As the interest in things extends and^ the observing 
powers grow, distinct mental pictures of. objects ai^e 
, formed. M. Perez tells us of a child *of 8 months^ who 
had been accustomed to watch a bird singing in a 
cage, and who on seeing the cage without bivd 
showed all the signs of bitter disappointment.® 

Repetition of Experience. As experiences repeat 
themselves and traces accumulate, representations be- 


^ Tbs tendency of the mind to content itself with words which liavc but 
little content or meaning, will be more fully illustrated by and by* 

> Les trois premitres aniiies dc VenfaiU^ p. 12^ . * 
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come more •listinct, and are more firmly associated; 
also the number of representations and of associative 
links ii. 'reasos. The learning of the meaning of words, 
' .’liicli, as is well .kijown, may precede the actual em¬ 
ployment of them by several months, greatly,jenlargea 
the raoji’c of su^uestioii. After this th^ mother or the 
nurse is able to-call up the image of absent objects, 
sui'b as poisons or animals, by talking of them. The 
repetition of conjunctions of experience further brings 
about whole groups and series of representations. The 
child’s mind is able to pass not qnly from the actual 
impression of the moment to the image of something 
immediately accompanying it, but from this last to 
anollier image, and so on. Thus a child of 18 months 
will mentally rehearse a series of experiences, as those 
of a walk: “ Go tata, see geegee, bow-wow,” &c. 

New Experiences. The child's experience is not a 
mere series of repetitions. There is a continual 
widening of the range of presentations, an addition 
of new experiences. This extension of the aioa of 
impression is due in part to the expansion of his 
interest in things, and in part to the changes in his 
environment. In this way fresh materials are being 
stored up in the memory. To some extent these 
displace the obi. The temporary impressions of last 
wpek ate dislodged by the temporary impressions of 
this week. But the growth of mcMuoty means an 
increase in retentive capacity. The progress of’the 


child is marked by the fact that the new displaces the 
old less ajad less, that there is a gradual enlargement 
of the store of permanent acquisitions. 

^ How Memory improves. This process of growth, 
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this continual increase in the store of acfjuisitions, 
implies an improvement in the pow(ir of seizing and 
retaining new impressions. By this is meant that 
any pai ticular acquisitive task will |pecome easier, and 
that more difficult feats of retention become pos¬ 
sible. ^ 

The progress of retentive and reproductive power 
may be viewed under three aspects. First of all 
impressions will be acquired or stored up more easily 
(for a given time). Less concentration is needed for 
the stamping in of an impression. Or to put it other¬ 
wise, a given amount of coiyieutration will lead to a 
storing up of more material, that is, more complex 
groups of impressions. This may be^ealled increased 
facility in acquisition. Secondly, impressions are 
retained longer. A given amount of effort in the 
acquisitive stage will result in a more enduring or 
permanent retention. This aspect may be marked off 
as an incri.‘ase in the terfacity of memory. Thirdly, 
this progress implies a more perfect form of revival. 
That is to say impressions will be recalled more readily 
and in a higher degree of distinctn(jgs and fidelity 
than formerly. • The details of the mental image will 
he fuller, and the whole image or’group of images 
better separated from other like images»or groups.^ 

The thfee characteristics of a good memory here touchea'dlTtoe riot 
wholly independent one of another. Tlie memory may develop umlcr 
one aspect and not to the same e.\tent under the other. Thus there 
may be a gi‘owth of acquisitive skill in the shape of a quickness of mind 
in seizing new impressions and retaining them for a short time. This, 
however, would only amount to an improvement of temporary reten- 

^ Progi'caa may bo moasui'od under each of those three aspects. The first 
two lend themselves best to exact measurement (p#e above, p.,34). 
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tion. Similarly there may be an improvement of tenacitj' without any 
commensurate increase in readiness of reproduction. Different indi¬ 
viduals show these aspects of memory in very unequal degrees. • 


, • Causes of Growth of Memory: Plastic Power of 
Brain. This increase in retentive power is rlue to 
some consideral te extent to the sj)ontane;ous unTolding 
of the brain powers. All mental acquisition appears 
to involve certain formations or structural cliauges in 
tlie brain. Tiie capability of the brain of undergoing 
these changes, or what has been called its plastic 
power, increases rapidly during the early part of life. 
Impressions of all sorts stamp themselves more <leoply 
on the mind of a child ten years old than on that of 
a child three or four years ol<l, owing to this greater 
plasticity of the brain. This condition explains the 
j)rccocity of memory. It is commonly said that tlie 
power of storing up new impressions roaches its maxi¬ 
mum in early youth and the fact is undoubtedly 
connected with the physiological fact that later on 
the structure of the brain is more set, or loss modi¬ 
fiable. 

t 

Ju-'t as memory T»»one of the first faculties to be devcloiiod, so it is 
one of the first to be impaired by age. The los.s of the power to huild 
up new acijuisitions, as^ the numes of new acquaintaiu^es, marks the 
proximity of the culminative point of mental development. The 
decline of memory, dike its develoyunent, shews well marked stages. 
• 

^On lil^es-scntials of a good memory, see D. Stewart, Elew/nfs of the 
Philosophy of the Hurmn Mind, Pt. I., Chap. VL Drobisch recognises four 
cliaracteristics of a good or ‘strong* memory: (1) Facility of apprehension 
Of acquisition ; <2) Trustworthiness, or fidelity of conservation and reproduc¬ 
tion; (3) Lastingnesa or permanence; and (4) Serviceahleness, i.e., readiness 
of recollection, ^EnipiHeche Psychologic, § 35. Locke points out that the two 
main defects of me'inory arc oblivion, ■».«., (want of tenacity) and slowness 
(want of ToadineKH in reproduction), Eauffy on tho Ilvimnn Understanding, Bk. 

IL, Chap. X., Sect. 8. ^ 
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The weakest associations {e.g., between proper names and their objects) 
corresponding to the lowest stage of nervous organisation, are the first 
to give way. The same order of decline is seen in mental disease. 
Thus "in disorders involving loss of memory for words, those classes of 
words which answer to the lowest degree of c,ohcsion or nervous co-ordi¬ 
nation disappear first.* 

• c. . 

Improvement of Memory by Exercise. Yet allowing 
its full weight to this fact we can 'easily see that a 
large part of the improvement of memory is due to 
exercise. The successive changes in the plastic power 
of the brain assign limits to acquisition : but the 
actual amount of • retention reached ia determined 
(within these limits) by the amount of exearcise. , 
*New Acquisition aided by Old. In one sense all 
acquisition renders further acquisition easier by 
offering more points of attachment. A student of 25, 
well versed in languages, will master a new language 
in much less time than a boy of 12 or 15-, even 
though the plastic power of his brain is less. AU 
fresh acquisition, in so far as it is assimilating new to 
old material, is assisted by the results of past acquisi¬ 
tion. In this sense exercise improves memory, and 
enables it to go on developing long after the plastic 
age has been past. ® • 

Habits of Memory. Not only* so, memory is 

^ For an account of the physical changes involved in the decline of memory 
with old age, see Dr. Carpenter, Mental Physiology^ Book X.^ § 

351. The order of failure of words in mental disease (aphasia) is said by M. 
Hibot to be from particular to the general. Thus proper names are lost 
before common, substantives before adjectives. This corresponds, according 
to M. Ribot, with the range of the uses of these classes of words, and so with 
the degfee of co-ordination involved. See his work, Les A^atadUs de la 
Minwire, Chap. III., p. 132, to. • * 

> It follows that there is a reciprocal benefit in linking on new to old 
knowledge. The new ia attached to what is al]pady in our grasp, and this 
last, by being revived in connection with the new acquisitioi? is kept fresh. 

19 
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strengthened by exercise in a narrower and stricter 
sense. Increase of facility in acquiiing and repro¬ 
ducing new knowledge is aided by the formation of 
intellectual habits.* By these, are meant close con¬ 
centration of., •mind on the subject-matt€l’ learnt, 

I 

searching out and noting all its points of attachment 
to previously acquired impressions or facts, repetition 
or going over the new impression, and finally concen¬ 
tration of mind at the moment of recall. The more 
perfect these habits, the higher will be the capacity 
for seizing and retaining new knowledge. 

Varieties of Memory,' General and Special. TJiere 
is probably no power which varies more among indi¬ 
viduals than memory. The interval which separates 
a person of average memory from one of the historical 
examples, as Jo.'^eph Scaliger or Pascal, seems enor¬ 
mous.’^ There is every reason to think that some 
excel others in their power of memory as a whole, 
by which is meant their capability of retaining and 
reproducing impressions generally.® 

More commonly, however, the observed differences 
appear in some special direction, or# with respect to 
some particular class bf impressions. Thus one person 
has ’a good i;ptentive power for visual or auditory 

, ^Casaubpn says of Scaliger—*‘He read nothing (and what did he not 
read ?) which he did not forthwith remember Pascal says he never forgot 
anything which he had read or thought. For other examples of capacious 
memory, see D. Stewart, EleTMvia of the Philosophy of ike lIuTnan Mivd^ Pt. 
I., Chap. VI., § 3; and Sir W. Hamilton, Lectures on Metaphysics, Vol. 11., 
Lect. XXXI. 

* As VolVAnanp points out in the passage just referred to, this ‘general 
memory* has reference to an average ability of reproduction in respect of 
different orders of impressions or images. The reader should compare the 
distinction betVKen general and special retention, with that drawn above 
hctw’pcu general and special‘discrimination (see n. 145). 
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impressions as a whole; or for those of some variety 
of these, as impressions of colour, or of musical sound; 
or, finally, for a circumscribed group of objects, as 
faces. In this way arise what aro known as the pic¬ 
torial-mamory, the musical memory, th(j local memory, 
&e. As illustrations of such exceptional retentive 
power in. particular directions, may be mentioned 
Horace Vernet and Gustave Dord -who could paint a 
portrait from memory, Mozart who wrote down the 
Miserere of the Sistine Chapel after hearing it twice, 
Mcnetrier who could repeat three hundred discon¬ 
nected words after once hearino; them.^ • , 

Even differences in general power of memory pro¬ 
bably turn to a considerable extent# on special dif¬ 
ferences, namely in verbal retention. Although, as 
we have seen, to recall words is not the same as to 
recall things, the latter operation cannot be carried 
on to any considerable extent apart from the former. 
Hence a good memory for impressions generally has 
in aU cases been largely sustained by an exceptional 
verbal memory.® 

^ t 

The differences of memory among individuals are mimerous, and by 
no Jiieans easy to classify. To begin with more general points of 
iue(^uality, persons may differ from one another yith respect to the 
relative degrees of prominence of the jispects of memory distinguished 
above. Fqr instance, some boys are quick in acquisitiim^Ji.ut vot 
tenacious: they can carry impressions for a short time, but not for a 
long period. Others again are tenacious but not correspondingly ready 
call forth and apply what they know. Again, il' we look to more 
special differences, we find tliat minds vary not only with respect to the 
paxticulac impressions which are best recalled, but also witli respect to 

• 

^ For other instances, see Taine, On IiUellige7tce^ Ft. L, Bk. 11., Chap, I, 

- This is amply illustrated in. the historical instances gi^en by Hamilton, 
as well as by the well-known case of Macaulay, • ' 
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the particular mode of grouping which is most successful. Thus some 
appear to connect visible objects locally better than others; whereas 
these last may have a better power of linking together successive pic¬ 
tures answering to events. The former would have a better loca\ 
pictorial, or geographical memory, the latter a better historical memory.^ 
Closely connected with these differences are those due to the habitual 
way of committing things to memory, or arranging acquisitions in the 
mind. We have already touched on the fact that some minds tend to 
connect things with ttheir adjuncts of time and place, whereas others 
order or arrange facts according to their relations of similarity, cause and 
effect, &c. In the same way different min<ls adopt different habits of 
‘memorising’ verbal material. Hence the threefold division of memory 
emphasised by Kant: (a) the Mechanical memory, which is satisfied 
with linking together the words (auditory or visual symbols) in series; 
(h) the Ingenious memory which calls in the aid of series of pictures 
somehow resembling the series ^of soumls, visual symbols, or the ideas 
sigflitied; anJ^'c^tlie Judicious memory, in which the understanding 
takes part, and the logical relations of the ideas are made the connecting 
bond.® 

O Causes of Difference. These differences are plainly 
due either to native inequalities or to differences in 
the tind and amount of exercise undergone in the 
course of the past life. There are probably native 
differences of retentive power generally. One child 
is from the first capable of retaining impressions 
of all kinds more easily than another. Such ine¬ 
qualities ‘ are no doubt connected with differences in 

I 

i 

^ This difference would affect the retention of scientific facts, such as the 
coexistences (in place) of physiography, astronomy, &c., and the succesbions in 
time of the action of forces as dealt with by mcclianica 

^ Bed Dfobisch, Em'firiscke Psychologies § 36. As an example of ingenious 
menioi’ising he gives the following: we remember the d&\p of Charlemagne's 
death, 814, by regarding the first cipher as an hour glass, the symbol of death, 
the second as a spear, the symbol of war, and the third as a plough, the symbol 
of peace. , B. Stewart has some good remarks about the distinction between a 
‘Systematical’ or ‘Philosophical’ memory, which connects things According 
to their deeper r^emblances, their relations of cause and effect, &c., and the 
Casual Memory which links them together only by their more superficial 
resemblances, and their accidental juxtapositions in time and place, Op, dkt 
Chap. YL, Sec^ 2. . . 
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the degree of structural perfection of the organs as 
a whole including the brain. * There are also special 
differences to start with, which are connected with 
the varying degrees of • perfection of* particular sense- 
organs. « Thus a child with a good i>Mwral ear for 
musical sounds* would be likely to retain these im¬ 
pressions -better than another child wanting this 
sense-endowment. And this for a double reason: 
(1) because such a superiority would imply a finer 
discriminative capacity in respect of sound (and 
retelltiveness varies- roughly with the degree of dis¬ 
crimination) ; and (52) because this natural isuperiority 
commonly carries with it a special interest in the 
impressions concerned. A child with a good ear for 
musical sounds will in general take special pleasure 
in noting their peculiarities. 

On the other hand, these differences are due in 
part to the differences of circumstances, exercise, and 
education. While each individual has in his amount 
of ‘natural rctentiveness’ or degree of ‘brain plas¬ 
ticity’ limits set to Ids memory as a whole, much 

within these 
We may say 

that the educated have as a rule a better memory 
than the uneducated. 

It is, however, in the improvement of memory in 
special directions that the effects of exercise axe most 
conspicuous. The habitual direction of the mind to 

any clp-ss of impressions strengthens the retentive 

. *• 

1 Prof. Bain einphagisea this degree of natural retentiveness or plastic 
power of the brain as setting limits to each individual’s memory as a whole. 
See Mind and B(dyt Chap. V., p. &c. . , * 


may be done to improve the memor/ 
limits by exercise. Speaking joiighly 
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power in respect of these. Each mind thus becomes 
specially retentive in the direction in :which its 
ruling interest lies, and its attention is habitually 
turned. Thus eVety special emploAunent, as that of 
engineer, linguist, or musician, tends to pi*oduce a 
corresponding special retentiveness of memory. 

It is to be added that the growth of general and of 
special memory are in a measure connected. Whihi 
o\'erybf)dy’s retentive power is limited, while a special 
d'?vclopment of memory in one direction precludes an 
equal development in others, tlfe exercise and im¬ 
provement 'of the memory in one direction tends fo a 
Certain extent to the strengthening of the memory as 
a whole. For the growth of memory takes plane by 
the formation of certain habits (coucetitration, repet'- 
tion, arrangement of materials); and these habits will 
stand a person in good stead when he goes on to 
commit new kinds of material to memory. 

.J Training of the Memory. Tlie training of the mciaory, though 
it is not tlie whole of intellectual educ tion, is certainly an impor¬ 
tant portion of “Tantum scimus quantum niemoria tcneiaus.” 
To know a fhing implies the remembrance of it.^ Only when the 
memory is well stored with distinct images and series of sucli 
images, can the higher operations of the unJershaiuling be carried 
out As Kant observes, “The understanding has as its chief 
auKiliai^th-i faculty of reproduction”,* 

The culture of a child^s memory may be said to begin with the 
use of language by the nurse and mother in naming to him the 
various objects of sight. The systematic training of the memory 

I 

^ This is in the use of such, forms as the Latin novi and the German 

Ich haha ihn kejinen fjehrnt. 

^Ueher PcBdetgogik, p, 492 (Werke Ed“- Hartynstein). The relation of a 
good memory to^intejlectual power as a whole is discussed by both Stewai't 
and Hamilton in the works referred to. 
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should be first carried out in close connection with observation. 
The meaning of words should be taught by connecting them with 
the real objects, that is to say, by simultaneously naming and 
pointing out an object - And as supplementary to this, the child 
should be exercised in recalling by means o/ words the impressions 
directly rwseived from external objects. •*, 

After a sufficient store of first hand knowledge has thus been 
accumulated^ the memory should be trained‘in the acquisition of 
knowledge about things at second hand, that is to say through the 
medium of verbal (oral and literary) communication. The early 
period of school life is commonly said to be the most favourable 
one for the building up of such verbal acquisitions. It costs 
less effort in this early stage of development to learn the concrete 
facts of history, geography, or language, than it cost^at a 

lattfr date. Hence it has been called the 'plastic period 

Two Branches of Mnemonic Training. The training of the 
niem&ry by the Teacher falls into two parts the calling forth 
of the pupil's power of acquisition, or storing up knowledge: (b) 
the practising him in recalling what he has learnt In respect of 
each part a judicious and effective training will proceed by recog- * 
nising the natural conditions of retention, and the particular stage 
of developineut reached, * 

Exercise in Acquisition. In this stage the first rule to be 
attended to is to take the child at his best Committing anything 
to memory is a severe demand on the brain energies, and should 
60 far as possible be relegated to the hours of *^eategt vigour and 
freshness. .Then everything must be done to arouse the attention 
Ijy making the matter as interesting as possible. The ^teacher 
should aim at exciting a pleasuiable state oi mind at the time 
in connection with the object of acquisition. Sometimes a 
painful experience may have to be resorted to. *A''^y who 
has made a ridiculous error in history, e.p., by confounding Sir 
Thomas More and the poet Tom Moore, and been well laughed 
at, is little likely afterwards to forget the difference.^ Further, 
the Bu'bject learnt must be put before the min^ again and 
again, so that there be a sufficient deepening of the impression. 

^ Professor Bain regards tbe*period of maz^um plastjicity as extending 
from about the 6th to,the 10th year. JScience \>f Edu^tion^ p. 186.) 
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The writing out of a lesson is a familiar aid in fixing in tho 
mind a piece of new knowledge. And the child should be en¬ 
couraged to dwell on the subject committed to memory, and to 
go back to it, so that the full force of repetition may be realised. 
Lastly, the teacher must be careful' to point out the relations 
between one part -and another of the subject-matter, and between 
this as a whole and previously acquired knowledge. In this way 
the binding forces ot association will be brought into play. Thus 
in narrating an event in history, as the Norman Conquest, the 
several incidents with their relations of dependence should bo 
pointed out, and the points of similarity and of contrast between 
this and other invasions (those of the Bomans, and Saxons) set 
in a clear light. ^ 

Learning bp Bote. Hardly anything requires to he said per¬ 
haps at this time of day on the necessity of learning things p.nd 
not simply w'ordfe. The cardinal doctrine of the moelern theory 
of education is that all knowledge has to do with real objects, and 
that language is simply the medium by which such knowledge is 
conveyed, and by which it can be recalled. The insistence on the 
adequate exercise of the senses and the powers of observation points 
clearly to the idea that knowledge has to do with sensible realities. 
As has been already pointed out, (Tultivation of the memory should 
at first to a considerable extent proceed band in hand with the 
exercise of observation. Not only so, when the age is reached 
for acquiring large additions of second-hand knowledge, or book- 
lore, it is of ^ the highest consequence that the realities underlying 
the words should be distinctly realised by meank of clear and vivid 
representations.* It Is only when the facts of history, geography, 
and the images of, poetry are fully grasped by the mind that the 
subjects can be said to be truly learnt. 

Arb*of Mnemonics. In ancient times great importance was 
attached to certain devices for aiding memory and shortening its 
work, which devices were called Mnemonics. This idea of relieving 

^The connecting of events in their relations of dependence, kc , clearly 
involves an a*ppeal to the higher faculties of Understanding and Season. To 
explain a thing is one way of fixing it in the memory. 

* How such Tepresentations are to be formed will be explained in the fol* 
lowing chapter. ^ ■ 
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memory was connected with the exploded theory that the main 
bueiness of learning is to commit words to memory.' When this 
theory obtained, learning was' necessarily a dry occupation, and the 
pupil's mind was wearied by excessive tasks in verbal acquisition. 
Hence the eagerness to find devices for shortening the toil. Now 
that this “theory is abandoned less importallee is attached to a 
mnemonic art. The inventions of rhyme, alliteration, and so on, 
obviously help the mind to retain a series*of roles. 15ut when 
things are taught only in so far as they can be understood, it is 
held that the relations between the facts, or the ideas learnt, 
should form the main basis of acquisition. In other words, the 
more things are connected in their natuml relations, the less will 
be the task imposed on the verbal memory.'^ • 

Although tlicrc are no definite rules for aiding the mjmory 
wKich are valid in all cases, there is such a thing as a skilful 
management of the memory. This will include the formation 
of habits, not only of concentration and repetition, but of selecting 
and grouping or arranging. Memory-labour is greatly economised 
by'detecting what is important and overlooking what is \mim- 
portant; and children should be exercised in such selection. It * 
is furthered too by limling appropriate * pegs' on which to 
hang new acquisitions. ® Ilofe individual differences must be 
studied. (Some children will remember ideas better by the aid of 
visual pictures, others better by series of sound-representations. 
The young are wont to help themselves out of the difficulty of 
retaining what is^ difficult, e.y., letters, numbers, 4ates, by the 
aid of visual forms (geometrical sjhemes, and* so on). And 
teachers would do well to find out these spemtaneous tendencies 


^ We are apt to treat this theory too contemptuously, perhapsr by for¬ 
getting that when the written records of knowledge was less easily accessible, 
the verbal memofy was a matter of much greater conaeqaence than it is 
now. 

^ For a fuller inquiry into the value of mnemonics see James Mill’s Analysis 
of the Human pp. 324, 6; Dugald Stewart’s EUmenU o/iks Philosophy 
of ihe Human Mind, Chap. VI., § VII. • • 

* Among these pegs must be reckoned the places in which information can 
be found. To associate book-knowledge with ^rticular books, and places in 
these, other kinds of knowledge*with particular persopa (Ixperts), is a great 
saving of memory-labour. ^ • 
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of children's minds and to aid thorn in the process of econo¬ 
mising intellectual labour.^ 

Exercise in Recalling. The mere act of taking in new facts 
and truths is not enougL The teaclior aims, or should aim, at 
keeping fresh and clear in the pupil's mind what is learnt, or in 
other words, at rendering the memory (^uick an^J accurate in re¬ 
producing what has htmn learnt. This result can only be secured 
by renewed exercises in reproduction. Here again it is important 
to seizfe the right moment. To recollect is to conermtrate the 
mind on itself, to ‘ reflect/ as we commonly say, and implies a 
higher eftbrt of attention than external observation. In this way 
a habit of going back on what has been learnt may be gradually 
induced, * 

A considerable element in the art of teaching is skill in putting 
questions to children so as to exmeise their power of rccalliug and 
reproducing wliat the^^ have leaimt. It is only by frecpient gping 
back that the meaning or content of verbal knowledge is preserved 

fresh. In order to test the knowledge of things, the teacher must 

• 

cull on the pupil to give out what ho has learnt in liis own words, 
lly such skilful questioning he will find out how far the learner 
lias seized and retained the distinctive features of the subject- 
matter attended to, so as to keep his mental images clear and dis¬ 
tinct. Xot only so, by this same practice of questioning the 
manifold ramifi(;ations and connections of ^ach piece of knowledge 
are more clearly brought into view. It is impossible to point out 
all, or even most of these at the nnunent of acepaisition: they can 
only be found out gradually by repeated processes of rcprdiluction.® 

^ Compare what wa^ said above (p, 292) on the difleront modes of motno- 
li&ing. Kant thoU‘;ht lightly of the * ingenious' memory, as involving an 
unneressarv loatling of the mind. But this is to overlook the fact (loinlud 
out in dealing vrith the co-operation of associations, that tho addition of a 
new series of elements often lightens tho labour, provided *iirst that the new 
scries can be better retained than tlic other wliich it is the spi^chil object to 
retain, and secondly that it is firmly attached (by the force of analogy or 
otherwise) to this series. The importance of noting individual pecutiarities 
with a view to determine the most advantageous medium of reproduction in 
any given case is well brought out by Dr, Mortimer Granville in his little 
work, Secret of a Good, Memory, 

* Tho importance of exercises in reproduction in training the memory is 
well illustrated by Mr. Landon in hie volume, ,SVApoi Maruujement^ Chap. IV., 
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Subjects which Exercise the Memory. All brancnes of study 
exercise the memory in some measure. The student of the higher 
mathematics remembers the principles and the demonstrations of 
his science, and this largely by the aid of language or other visual 
symbols. But when we lalk of a subject exercising the memory 
we moaif more (or less) than this. We refer .those subjects whicli 
liave to do mainly with the particular, and the concrete, and which 
appeal but little to the understanding, Sudh subjects are Natural 
Science, in its simpler or descriptive phase, Geography, History, 
Language, and the lighter departments of Literature. Arithmetic, 
though now recognised as a subject which necessarily calls forth 
the child's powers of generalising and reasoning, also makes a heavy 
demand on the verbal memory. * 

Training of Memory but a part of Educatioiu It canjiot too 
clbarly be borne in mind that to acquire any amount of knowledge 
respecting the particular and concrete is not to be educated. 
Perfect knowledge implies the taking up of the particular or 
concrete into the general, the connecting of a variety of particulars 
under a universal principle. It follows that racmoiy may be over¬ 
stimulated. A certain knowledge of the concrete, a certain store 
of images, is undoubtedly necessary to the exercise of the higher 
intellectual faculties: but if ^ho teacher aims simply at mass or 
volume of details the higher powers of the mind will be unexer¬ 
cised. Such a course would involve growth^ or bare increase in 

a 

the bulk of mind, but not developimnt 

The danger o| over-stimulating the memory is .all the greater 
owing to the great natural inequalities among children. It may be 
necessary that every child should have "a certain miqjmum of 
knowledge in subjects like geography and history; but it is neither 
necessary nor desirable that a child with a poor retentiveness for ^ 
languages should be made to study a number of foreign*tongues. 
To judge in 8 given case bow much time and energy should be 
given to pure memory work is one of the nicest problems in the 
art of Education. 

. •• 

p. 76, &c. The two branches of memory-exercise here distinguished should 
of course be carried on together. Linking ou new knowledge to old is at 
once an exercise in acquisition ^d in reproduttion. ^ ^ 
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The reader who has the time may follow Prof. Bain through his detailed 

illustrations of the Law of Contiguity ftoes and MM or Cmpidm), 

An interesting account of Jfl’einory, its varieties and the means of improving 

it, may be found in Diigajd Stewart's ?hilmphj of h Emm MN, Pari 

L, Cli. VI. With this may bo compared Sir W, Haip'lton's account of 
ilemory, Ltclunsoii Mipksia, specially Lectures X.\X1. and XXXII.; 

also Mr. Shadworth HodgSon’s Tim mi Spaca, Part 1., Chsp.,V, The 

Gerniah reader may with advantage consult Vi)Ilcmann, L'hrhuck d^f hp- 

Mm, I., Haiiptstiick; Wundt, PhjswlA‘fj}Mo<jitj II., 170** Cap.: 
and J. Huber, Ikkr ik (kiMtm 
On the practical side the reader will do well to consult Locke, Som 
Tkijiksm Pdmdm, especially § 176; Miss Edgeworth, EsMpon hoc- 
M Edmim, Yol|IL, Chap. XXI.: Mdine. Necker, L'Mmtim, Livre 
VI., Chap. Yll.; J. G. Fitch, Ldm on Wing, Chap. Y.; Benoke 
fiJr:wAjtini/f InMhtsldm, YoL I., 5^^ 20-22) and Waitz (Alkm. 
gogii-, 2iid Part, 3rd Sect.). There are some good remarks on the cultivation 
of Memory in Kant’s Essay, Udtr PiiifKjik, 
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CONSTRUCTIVE IMAGINATION. 

Reproductive and Constructive Imagination. 

Memory is the picturing of objects and*eveiits in what 

Are called images, and is thus a form of imaginntion. 
In memory, however, the images are supposed to be 
exact copies of past impressions.* In other words 
imagination is here reproductive. But what is popu¬ 
larly known as imagination implies more than this. 
When we imagine an unfamiliar coming event, or a 
place which is described to us, we are going beyond our 
past personal experience. The images of memory are 
being in some way modified, transformed, and recom¬ 
bined. Hence this process is marked off aS Productive 
or Constructive Imagination.' And the results of the 
process may be spoken of as secondary or derivative 
images, in contradistinction to the primary oi radical 
images of memory. 

/It is to b«,ob8erved, however, that what we call reproductive ima,^* 
nation commonly involves a passive or unconscious transformation. We 
rarely recall a series of events exactly as they occurred. When events 
aw; remote the mental images left by them undergo various changes, 
some members of the group being dropped out, others modified, and so 

1 Since this. Constructive Imagination answers roughly to the popular term 
Imagination, we may for convenience’ uke employ the letter for the former. » 
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forth. This passive process will be considered i^jain presently. It 
follows that there is no sharp boundary between reproductive and pro¬ 
ductive imagination. 

Modes of lmagin?itive Activity- Imagination works 
in different ways altering or modifying the p,rodxicts 
of retention. Thus it transforms by omitting certain 
elements. The mind pictures an object as a house or 
tree* apart from its usual local surroundings, or leaps 
over a number of links in a chain of events. We can 
imagine an object reduced in size, or wanting one of 
its features. In addition to this isolating activity of 
imagination, there is the combining. By this is meant 
connecting parts of different wholes, whether juxta¬ 
positions in space or sequences in time, in new com¬ 
binations. Thus the mind of the child adds new 
features to an object, or pictures its size greatly 
enlarged, and interposes new incidents in a series of 
events. And by this double process of separating 
and adding, imagination weaves together portions of 
unlike experiences into new combinations. This is 
the perfect form of imaginative activity commonly 
known as Constxuction.^ 

What Imagination includes. We may see at once 
from this definition that imagination is much wider 
than poetic imagination or phantasy, that is to say 
the picturing of the unreal. It stands in an inti¬ 
mate relation to knowledge. In anticipating what is 

kJ 1 According to the older theory, there were three kinds of imaginative 
activity, the abstracting, the determining, and the combining. By the first 
was meant the isolating activity described in the text. By the second was 
signified the supplementary process of filling out the results of abstracting 
imagination ; as in first picturing the sun as a wheel, then as a chariot, kc. 
% By the third process was meaxt the combining of elements taken from dif¬ 
ferent wholes. See VolKmann, .op. cit., Vol. I., pp. 470, 471. 
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poing to happen from moment to moment, in picturing 
the aspects of new objects before actual inspection, the 
child’s imagination is ever coming into play. Still 
more widely is it exercised in leajrning about things 
from others. Every time he listens to his mother’s 
narratives and descriptions he is working up the 
images supplied by his own past observation into 
new forms. To learn is thus to employ the imagina¬ 
tion as well as the memory. Further, imagination is 
concerned in interpreting the signs of others' thoughts 
and feelings. To ' read' the mind of, another is to 
represent a new mental state by aid of the memory of 
ohr own past states. Finally, construction, which is 
th^ essential thing in imagination, <inters into action, 
in the discovery and mastering of new combinations 
of actions. In this form it is known as Invention. 


Every new sentence which the child utters, every new' 
manual movement which he executes, takes place by 
bringing together in a new form representations of 
actions previously performed. 

Imaginative Construction as Passive Active. 

The images of memory tend, as has oeeh remarked, 
to become transformed by a .passive, unconscious, or 
automatic process. Successive presentations »of the 
j^.tine objec^t with different adjuncts would lead to 
. tie formation of secondary images in which elemeiits 
>)f different primary images would be combined. 
And the revival of images by the force of similarity 
wou^d conduce still further to such coalescence of 
different primary images. Finally, simultaneous re¬ 
vival of previously disconnected images might suffice 
to effect such an amalgamation,* This*is illustrated 
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both in dreams and in waking fancy where com¬ 
binations appear to the mind suddenly and inde¬ 
pendently of any conscious exertion on its part. The 
sports of childish imagination are not the product of 
any mental effort, !)ut seem rather to be the result of 
such a “ fortuitous concourse of (imaginq^tive) atoms 
Any kind of mental excitement by greatly increasing 
the number of images called up, as well as their 
degree of vividness, is favourable to this free uncon¬ 
trolled play of imagination. 

But the more important kind of combination is 
carried on consciously by an act of mental concen¬ 
tration and an exertion of will. There is a ffradual 

O 

progress towards some desired result, a building up 
by a deliberate eflbrt of mind of the complex product. 
Thus, to take the best marked instance of imaginative 
activity, the poet goes to work in a systematic manner 
to fashion an image of some scene, gradually reaching 
the' perfect shape which satisfies him. It is this 
orderly regulated process of construction which is of 
moi^t jwjcount in relation to knowledge.' 

*o. 

There is a jgerm of this active process in what is commonly called 
reproduction, A^i intelligent person cannot describe a place which he 
has just visited, or an inciderifc which he has witnessed without per¬ 
forming a rudimentary process of constructing or re-arranging. As 
Volkmann remarks,^it is only among the uneducated that a strictly 
faithful reproduction of impressions is found. A common man describes 
an incident with all its attendant circumstances however unimportant 

* The contrast between poMive and active imagination appears to correspond 
to one aspect of the ill-defined and much-disenssed distinction between Fancy 
and Imagination. Thus Wordsworth remarks of the former: Fancy depends 
upon the rapi^Hy and prolusion with which she scatters her thought and 
images” (Preface to Poems, p. xxxvi.). Stewart emphasises the promi¬ 
nence of the active element in Imagination (BUmenU of the PhUoeoph^ of lAe 
Human Mind^ Ch. 1). 


V 
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On the other hand a cultivated mind ^uuconflciou^Iy’ omits, selects and 
regroups, ^ ' 

Artalysis of Constructive Process. (1) Reproduc¬ 
tion of IrrwLges. —This- process o5 •construction may 
be said rsughly to fall into two stages.. Of these the 
fi)‘st is the revival of primary images, or images of 
memory, according to the laws of association. Thus 
the poet in imagining scenes and events of his ideal 
world sets out by recalling the facts of his experience, 
the images of which serve as the elements out o± 
which the new image-structure is to be budt up. 

It follows that the excellence of the eonstructive 
process is limited by the strength of the reproductive 
faculty. Unless memory restore the impressions of 
our past experience we cannot picture a new scene, or 
a new event. Thus unless a child recalls, with some 
measure of distinctness, one or more of the blocks of 
ice which he has actually, seen, he cannot imagine 
an iceberg, or a glacier. The same applies to practical 
construction or invention. The elementary move¬ 
ments must first be mastered and rep>ks6Sn5e?ore 
there can be the process of building up -new com¬ 
binations. » , 

(2) Elaboration of New Images .—^[The images of 
memory being thus recalled by the forces of suggestion 
or assoeiktion, they are worked up as materials into’a 
new imaginative product. This is the formative or 
constructive act or process proper. The process re¬ 
sembles that of building a new physical struct'ure out 
of old materials. Certain of these are rejected, others 


Volkmann, Lehrluch dm Psychx>logit, VW. L, Sectioii IV. D. s 84 
p. 469. . • • 

• • 20 
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are selected and held before the rqind. Some mate¬ 
rials are available after a process of lopping off or 
breaking up. Finally the approved materials are 
joined together into a new whole. 

This active pT-ocess is controlled by a representation 
i)f the result aimed at, and a sense or judgment as to 
what is fitting for the purpose in hand. And it is on 
the quality of this guiding sense that the excellence 
of the constructive process mainly depends. Ac¬ 
cording as a poet, for example, has a clear and dis¬ 
criminating, or a dull and obtuse, sense of what is 
aesthetically valuable, congruous, harmonious, &c., his 
constructive work will be well or ill performed. 


This guiding sense must be distingui.^hed from the desire for an 
end, though they are closely related. A man may have a keen desire 
to compjiss some result, a mechanical improvement, but no corre¬ 
sponding sense of what is fitting to bring it about. Hence the strength 
of the desire, though an important factor in the process of construction, 
is less important than the sense of fitness. The strength of the desire 
secures the success of the operation by giving clearness and steadiness 
to this guiding sense of fitness. 


rtAvit aimed at and the corresponding guiding 
sense of fitness, will differ in different cases. In 
reading a book of travels or a poem we sei'k 
to ffame clear mental pictures which fit in with 
1 he rest of the series. We know when we have hit 
on the right combination of images in this case by 
the feeling that we understand what we read. Again 
in combming movements in order to bring about a 
wished-for practical end, we are guided by the •repre¬ 
sentation of "this end. The child combining words 
in order to express a want, knows he has succeeded 
when his want is und.erstood ah<l relieved. 
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The process of construction here briefly described is commonly more 
intricate than has been assumed. In many cases the stages seem to be 
as follows : A desire for some end or result, say some mechanical appli¬ 
ance to reduce the cost of producing a commodity, arises in the mind. 
This calls up numerous representations associated with the purpose, 
images,of appliances resorted to in similar cases, jcc. By a merely 
passive process, these coalesce to some extent, supplying an indistinct 
mental scheme or framework; and this constitutes the first prevision of 
what is wantpd. This bare outline is, then, gradually filled in and 
developed by the processes of separation, selection, and combining 
named above. That there is present, from an early stage of the process, 
in the obscure background of the mind an image-scheme serving as a 
model or pattern, seems to be shown by the fact that when the right 
combination is hit upon it is instantly recognised as the right one. ^ 

I 

Receptive and Creative iVnagination. • The i^on- 
structive act assumes one of two unlike forms which 
it is •a matter of some practical iuaportance to dis¬ 
tinguish. Sometimes the direction of the activity 
is determined by definite external suggestion. Thus 
in reading a poem and forming a mental picture of 
the object described the 5 aind of the reader is tied 
down to the particular combination originated by 
the poet and expressed by a particular order of 
words. This may be called receptive ^s^glhation, 
<and is a comparatively simple operation. ® The 
imagination of the poet, on the otjier fiand, which 
created the combination had no suph framework 

1 *‘ln tlis case of none of these active imaginative creatious is thi;-wliOle 
composed, in the manner of a mosaic, out of its parts, but the whole stands first 
in consciousness: it constitutes the idea of the work of art, the conception, 
often llashing on the mind lightening-like, of an intellectual creation." Wundt. 
PhysioU Psychologies II., Cap. XVII., § 4, pp. 322, 323. The reader should 
compare this process of the gradual development of an indistinct model-image 
into a distinct and perfect shape with that of calling up by»acti^e recollection 
an image of memory indistinctly present in the mind. 

® There is something analogous to this in ^he perception of material 
objects, as when we look at the ifiacceasible clouds an<^ im^iginatively repre¬ 
sent the correspondmg tactua\ expeiienoes. 
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within which to confine its activity. The act 
of construction in this case is of a higher order, 
involving more complex processes of reproduction, 
rejection, and seiebtion, and "directed solely by an 
internal sense. cf what is beautiful or haiinonious. 
Hence we commonly mark this off as original imagi- 
njition. In the region of practical construction, 
again, the same difference is illustrated in imitative 
movements, such as those of drill exercises, and 
free inventions, where the child hits out new com¬ 
binations of movement for himself, 
v/Limits to Imagination? All imaginative activity is 
limited by experience. To begin with, it is confined 
to breaking up or separating and recombining ex- 
p«;riences. There is no such thing as a perfectly new 
creation. Hie greatcist imaginative genius could not 
picture a yierfectly new colour. Again the processes 
of • separation and combination are limited. When 
two things have always been conjoined in our experi¬ 
ence it is impossible to picture them apart. Thus we 
canimT^'Tsi-e^nre the surface of an object having no 
colour 
gray). 

Thb more liniformly two things are conjoined, the 
more difficult is it to separate them. Thus it is much 
casibf- to j^icture a moving object, as a man, apart from 
local surroundings than a stationary one;- as a church. 
On the other hand the mind finds it difficult to com¬ 
bine images as new wholes when experience suggests 
that the elements to be combined are incompatible. 
The Oriental king could not picture solid water or 
ice. We all find it hard to ihaagine persons on the 


(including under ‘ colour ’ black, white, and 
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Other side of the globe with their leet towards ours, 
and yet not falling downwards. Just in proportion 
to the uniformity or invariability of our experience 
is the dijBficulty of bijeaking upland regrouping its 
several parts. Hence the reason \vhy we so easily 
imagine objects greatly increased in size, as a giant, 
or greatly altered in colour, as a gdld mountain: for 
in respect of apparent magnitude and colour our 
experience is highly variable. 

’V Tlie reader must be careful to distinguish between the difficulty or 
im]»os&ibility of picturing objects, and that of understanding how they 
could be as we picture them. The anlbiguous word ‘ cenceive,’ J. S. 
Mili pointed out, covers both meanings. We can picture the most 
grotesque combinations, as Atlas carrying the earth, or a human figure 
poised in the air, but we cannot conceive the fforrespouding combina¬ 
tions of objects aa possible. So far as the capability of merely picturing 
is concerned, the fi-eaks of fancy of the young and of all of us in passive 
conditions of reverie and dreaming would suggest that the only limits^ 
to such pictorial combination are the incompatibilities of space and 
time. We cannot of course picture two objects in the same place at 
one inoineiit; but our dream firticy does almost everything short of 
this.^ 


Various Forms of Construction. It h 9 ,°.i*oGir re- 
marked that the esseutial process in ijmagmation 
enters into a variety of meqtal operations. These 
may be grouped under three beads: (1-) Construction 
as subserving knowledge about things; (2) Practical 
construction as aiding in the acquisition of'kuowkjdge 
how to do things, or to adapt means to ends; and 
(3) Construction as satisfying the emotions. The 
first may be called the Cognitive Imagination; the 

, > While the imagination thus transcends the powers of Understanding, we 

' shall see in the next chapter that these last in another respect, greatly 
tiauscend the limits of imaeinative activity. . • * 
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second, the Practical Imagination or Invention; and 
the third, the ^Esthetic or Poetic Imagination. 

(a) Cognitive Imagination. It must be evident 
that the expansionsof knowledge beyond the bounds 
of personal experience and observation h involves 
imnginative activity. This is seen alike in the 
acquisition of nfew knowledge from others,respecting 
things, places, and events, and also in the inde¬ 
pendent discovet'y of new facts by anticipation. The 
first illustrates the receptive, the second, the creative 
kind of imaginative activity. 

^ Ipnaginat'on and Acquisition. The process of re¬ 
calling, selecting, and regrouping the traces of 
personal experience is illustrated in every case of 
acquisition. What is ordinarily called ‘ learning,’ 
whether by oral communication or by books, is not 
simply an exercise of memory; it involves an exer¬ 
cise of the imagination as well. In order that the 
meaning of the words heard or read may be realised, 
it is necessary to frame clear and distinct pictures of 
the" described or the events narrated. Thus 

in following a description of a desert the child begins 
with familiar experiences called up by the words 
‘ plain,’ ‘ sand,’ and so on. By modifying the images 
thus reproduced by memory he gradually builds u^ 
thel’equii'ed new image. 

It may be noted that here as elsewhere knowledge 
consists in discriminating and assimilating. The 
child has to assimilate what is told him in so -far as 
it is like hifi past observations, and at the same 
time to note how the new scene differs from the old 
ones. The formation of a distmct and accurate image 
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will greatly depend on the degree of perfection at¬ 
tained in this part of the process. In following a 
description children are apt to import too much into 
their mental picture, ajid take up.the adjuncts of the 
images «nd ideas corresponding to the words. That 
is to say, the process of selection is incomplete. 

On the success of this imaginative effort what is 
known as the understanding of the description will 
depend. If, for example, the mind of a child, in 
lollowing a description of an iceberg, pictures a mass 
of ice, but does not distinctly repres^t its magni 
tude, he will not understand the dangejrs ari.sing to 
ships from those floating masses. Here we see the 
close relation between clear imagination and clear 
ihiiiking, a relation to be spoken of again by and by. 

imagination and Scientific Acquisition. The activity 
of imagination enters not only into the study, of sub-' 
jects like geography and, history, which have to do in 
the main with concrete objects and events, but to 
some extent also into the study of Science. Science 
has to do with the general. Yet before can 

seize the general it must have clear images of concrete 
examples. These must of course be bksed as far as 
possible on perception; but this cannot be the case 
always. The movements of the planets, the circula¬ 
tion of the blood, are things which we ate called* on’ 
to a large fixfent to imagine by aid of analogies with 
objects of perception. Even the objects and processes 
which escape the observation of the senses, as the 
vibrations of light and heat, the ccmjuiictions and 
disjunctions of atoms and molecules in chemical 
changes, have in a way to be pictured*by the mind,’ 
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and so the understanding of these may he said to 
exercise the imagination.^ Only when clear pictures of 
the particulars are first formed can the subsequent 
operations of genfefalisation and reasoning be well 
carried out. . *• ' 

^ Reducing the Abstract to the Concrete. This kind 
of imaginative work, so far from being easy, is exceed¬ 
ingly difficult. It must be remembered that language 
is in its nature general and abstract. Hence all verbal 
description involves a gradual process of qualification 
or individualisation. That is to say, the general name 
has to be siipplemented by a number of qualifying 
terms, each of which helps to mark ofif the individual 
thing better. Thus the historian depicts a particular 
king or statesman by progressively enumerating his 
•several physical and mental qua]iti(js. Now each ol 
tliese qualifications, again, is in itself nothing but an 
abstraction. Thus the terms * tall,’ ‘ handsome,’ and 
so on, a])plied to a person are abstract terms, and each 
appl icable to a number of persons. The process of 
realising"'tttfe‘' description turns on the combination of 
these into a concrete object. The scientific descrip¬ 
tion of a new animal or plant by means of a highly 
technical terminology illustrates the difficulties of this 
process of ‘ concreting the abstract ’ in a yet more 
marked manner. And a still greater strain is imposed 
by the description of the ‘ extra-sensible ’ world of 
atoms and molecules, with their intricate interactions. 
To ‘ visualise ’or see with the internal eye what ia thus 


* That 18 , pictured up to a certain point by the aid of analogous sense* 
ox])erience9, thougl., as we shall see later ou, there can in this case be ho 
perfect imagination of tlie objects thought about 
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described implies a considerable exertion of the imagi¬ 
native power. 

V/ Imagination and Discovery. The discovery of new 
knowledge is largely a matter of careful observation 
an'd • patient reasoning from ascertained facts and 
trutlis. Yet'" the scientific imrigination materially 
assists in. the process. The inquiring, searching mind 
is always passing beyond tlie known to the unknown 
in the form of conjecturings which cannot be reduced to 
a process of conscious reasoning. The power of thus 
divining unobserved facts is known as imaginative 
insight into things. The child shows this capability 
wfieu picturing to himself the make of his toys, the 
way in which plants nourish themselves and grow, 
and so on. 


Not only does imagination thus reach out in an¬ 
ticipation of unobserved facts, it is busy devising 
hypotheses for the explanation of them. A scientific 
hypothesis when fully developed assumes the form of 
a general truth. But it is reached by the help of a 
process of constructiN^e imagination. say, 

the mind pictures to itself the action of the forces at 
work by aid of past observations. Thus the undu- 
latory movements of sound and light were at first 
‘ visualised ’ by the help of certain visible undulations, 
as for dxample those of the sea. * 

Imaginatioif has thus a close connection with scien¬ 
tific curiosity. Each reacts on the other. The desire 


to know stimulates the imagination to frame pictures 
of unexplored realities; and the activity of imagi¬ 
nation, leading to conjectural prevision, quickens the 
desire to investigate ih order to .verify the conjecture. 
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It is true that imagination, if not controlled by a 
critical spirit, may take the place of patient investiga¬ 
tion. But when duly restrained by judgment it. is a 
great aid to investigation. 

Imagination of. Untried Experiences. Ouu know¬ 
ledge has to do not simply with the oitter world, but 
with the inner world of feeling and thought. And 
tliis knowledge, too, implies, in addition to memory, a 
process of imaginative construction. Our knowledge 
of our.selves consists not merely in recalling what we 
have actually, felt and done but in representing how 
we should feel, think and act in new circumstances. 
In anticipating the future we are continually repre¬ 
senting to oursekves the effects of new surroundings 
on our emotional susceptibilities and our active in- 
ciinations.^ 

B)PracticaI Contrivance.* A process of construction 
enters into practical acquisition, learning how to do 
things, as talk, dress, write, draw, and so forth. The 
child’s movements are bcnng continually modified, 
sepafaie(J>s«|^ recombined in conformity with new 
circumstances and new needs. He is., by nature en¬ 
dowed with plentiful active energy, and this of itself 
h ads continually to new tentatives, new experiments. 
A good part of the child’s mental energy thus finds its 
natural vent in the direction of practical imagination. 

Imitative Construction. Much of this new motor 

^The imagination of others' expehencos, their feelings and doings, illus¬ 
trates the same process. This will be shown more fully when we come to deal 
with sympathy. 

® Although the exercise of constructive activity in practical invention is 
related to the gro>»lh of will^ there is some (convenience in anticipating and 
treating it here along with imaginative construction in the narrow sense. 
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acquisition is guided by others* actions. The impulse 
of imitation leads a child to attempt all sorts of action 
which he sees others perform. This is seen plainly 
enough in his play^ which is largely a mimicry of 
the* seiious actions of adults. Thj,s is the receptive 
side of practical imagination. The exercises of the 
school, such as singing and writing; illustrate the same 
process. The simpler actions of the voice or of the 
hand which are already mastered are combined in 
more complex operations under the guidance of an 
external model. 

Such combinations are rarely hit on precisely at 
once. The child’s first attempts at vocal imitation 
ar» often wide of the mark.^ The same applies to the 
manual actions involved in drawing, or writing. In 
many cases, moreover, the new combination implies a 
separation of movements previously associated, and 
such separation adds to the difficulty of the operation. 
Thus we may observe that the child in building up 
new vocal combinations is apt to be clogged by irrele¬ 
vant associations. Hence it is only by trial 

and gradual approximation that the required com¬ 
bination is effected. Progiscss in sufeh acquisition 
depends on his previous command of* the muscles in * 
simpler movements, and on concentration of mind 
and perseverance. ' 

Original ^dnstruction; Invention. While new prac¬ 
tical acquirements are thus learnt by imitation and 

instruction, they are also being gained by individual 

* 

1 This is by no means always the case. Indeed, one is often surprised at 
the readiness of a young child, endowed with^ good ear^and a good articula-*> 
tion in giving back a new' grouping of sounds,^ 
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oriyillation and invention. Children find out many 
new combinations of movement for themselves. Theii 
strong active impulses find a satisfaction in matiual 
and otlier experiments. The pleasure of doing a 
Thing, of overcoming difficulty, is an ample'rewaVd 
for many an effort in practical construction. Such 
activity is, moreover, closely connected with- the im¬ 
pulse of curiosity, the desire to find out about things, 
their structure and less obvious qualities. In this way 
practical invention assists in the discovery of facts 
and tiaiths. A considerable part of the knowledge of 
things is thus gained experimentally, that is to say 
by means of actively si^parating, dividing, combining, 
and otherwise manipulating objects. ‘ 

(c) /Esthetic Imagination. ^Esthetic or Poetic 
Imagination is not subservient to the pursuit of know¬ 
ledge, whether knowledge about tilings or knowledge 
how-to attain results. It aims at immediate enjoy¬ 
ment. This applies alike to the receptive and to the 
creative .side of the process. The child listening to a 
story, or luvanting a story for himself, is in each ca.se 
impelled by the desire for the enjoyui-ent which the 
images afford. It is tliifs mode of con.structive activity 
which answers to the popular conception of imagination. 

Imagination and Feeling. ^Esthetic Imagination is 
thus distinguished by the presence of feeling or emo¬ 
tion. This gives a peculiar vividness to imagination, 
and also directs it in certain channels which answer 
to the feeling. Any feeling may thus stimulate the 
activity of imagination. Thus when fear is excited 
^in the mind the imagination is swayed and bent in 
the direction bf what answers to'’ the feeling, that is to 
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say, the terrible and horrible. Tlio pleasurable emo¬ 
tions, such as love, the emotion of power, the sentiment 
of beauty, are wont to indulge themselves, or seek 
a certain mode of satisfaction or» gratification through 
tile’activity of imagination. Thus,the mother dwells 
on the future of her child; the boy dreams of great 
achievements: the poet shapes forms which thrill 
the mind with wonder and yield the pure delight of 
beauty. In this way the mind adds what are called 
‘ ideal,’ to its real satisfactions. Tlie mother by dwelling 
in fancy on the possibilities of the future, gains a 
measure of the same enjoyment which the»actual realisa¬ 
tion of her wishes would bring. The imaginary scenes 
and actions of poetry aflFord something of the same 
delight which the actual perception of such objects 
would supply. 

« 

p 

All imaginative activity, in so far as it is impelled bv some motive 
involves an element of feeling. .Thus in working out some conjecture 
the mind of a lawyer or of a scientific man is stimulated by curiosity or 
the love of knowledge. In such cases, however, the feeling is present 
in the highly intellectualised form of a calm motive to action. It is 
only when discovery is near that anything like an oi Emotional 

excitement presents itself. In the case of what is hA’e called poetic, 
that is feeling-impelled, imagination, the emotional state is present in a 
palpable degree throughout the oper<rtion, ajid it supplies a force dis¬ 
tinct from that of will, properly so-called. This is seen plainly enough, 
in the case of painful feelings, such as terror, thft influence of which in 
keeping certain images before the mind is distinctly anti-voluntary. 
And even in the case of pleasurable feelings, such &s the CijUftion oT 
beauty, the pi^eseiice of the emotional excitement affects the charactei’ 
of the whole mental process. The end in this case being simply thi 
furtherance and deepening of a feeling already excited in a measure, 
the jvhole operation of selection and grouping appears to be immediately 
determined or controlled by the feeling, with only the slightest admixture 
of the volitional element, that is to say, a conscious aiming at a result.^ 

^ This pro}>erly emotive control of the iyi^native process is well illus> 
tratod in our dreams. See my volume, Uln^ions, C;jiap.* VII., p. lt>l, &c. 
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Transcending the Real. We have seen that imagi¬ 
nation is able (within certain limits) to vary or trans- 
fonn tlie actual events of our experience. Under the 
stimulus of an emotion, such as the feeling for the 
beautiful, or the sublime, imagination is wont to ’rise 
above the ordinary level of experience and to picture 
objects, circumstances, and events surpassing those 
of every day life. The ideal creations of the imagina¬ 
tion are thus apt to transcend tlic region of sober fact. 
Hence the realm of romance and fairyland. 

^ Imagination ^opposed to Intellect. Tl»e indulgence 
in these pleasures of imagination is legitimate within 
certain bounds. But it is attended with dangers, moral 
and intellectual. A young person whose mind dwells 
long on the wonders of romance may grow discon¬ 
tented with actual life. Or he learns to find his 


satisfaction in such ideal indulgence; and so by the 
habitual severance of emotion and volition, ceases 
to feel the presence of every day motives, a result 
illustrated by the history of Coleridge and other 
‘ drearners '.'■'•This constitutes the moral danger. The 

t o 

intellectual danger is that by an excessive activity of 
imagination the,regions of fact and fiction may become 
confused. All vivid imagination appears, as was sug¬ 
gested above, to be attended with a measure of belief. 
Children of very lively imagination easily drift into 
the belief that their dream-images and their Avaking 
fancies answer to realities. 


^ Intellectual Value of Imagination. We have rtow 
seen that the imagination stands in a double relation 
Jo intellection or knoAying. On the one hand, when 
controlled by the- will* and directed to the ends of 
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truth it is an important ancillary in the acquisition 
and discovery of knowledge. On the other hand, 
wh6n uncontrolled, or when subjected to the powerful 
sway of emotion, it'easily opposes the progress of 

kAoWledge. 

Writers on the imagination have been wont to 
dwell rather on this second aspect, and to overlook 
the function of the imagination in thinking and 
understanding. The old opposition of imagination 
and understanding rested on an inadequate appre¬ 
hension of its operations. No doubt inlagination and 
thought are broadly contras'ted, since th’e former has 
to do with the concrete in its fulness of detail, while 
the* understanding has to do with "the general in its 
bareness and simplicity.^ Yet there is a connection 
between the two, which recent psychologists hav(; 
come to see. When duly controlled imaginative 
activity prepares the way for the higher processes 
of thinking. By giving mobility and flexibility to 
the images of memory it is an essential preliminary 
to the activity of thought.® Thus by breaking up or 
tlissolviiig complex images and series of Images into 
tfieir parts and allowing of tfte isolfutigd picturing of 
objects and events, it facilitates the processes of 
abstraction (turning the mind from the complexities . 
of individual things). And by combining mental 
pictures in new wholes it paves the way for the syn- 


^The broad 001111*081 between the two has been illustrateU in a very 
interesting way by Mr. Gallon. As he justly remark^ “dhr bookish and 
wordy education tends to repress this valuable gift of nature". Itiquiries 
irUo Human Faculty^ p. 113. 

3 Goethe somewhere talks bf the imaginStion as ‘€ie Vorschule des * 

• • 

Derkons• 
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thetic activity of tliouQjht in coniliiniiiff thought- 
elements (notions) in new relations. ^ 

Development of Imagination. Just as memory only 
begins to develop when the facidty of perception has 
been exercised up,, to a certain point, so imagination 
only distinctly appears when memory has attained a 
certain stage of perfection. This applies alike to 
construction as concerned with objects and with 
actions. The child must be able to recall distinctly 
a number of previous sense-experiences before he can 
build up new, pictures of what is going to ha])pen, 
or stiiike out -new combinations of movement. 

Germ of Imagination. Although the infant shows 
the germ of imagination under the form of antici¬ 
pating what is new, it is not till language is mastered 
that its activity becomes well marked. It is in 
listening to the simple narrations and descrijitions 
of the mother or nurse that the power of framing 
new pictures is first exercised. It is noteworthy thiit 
the child will only manifest interest in such narra- 
tions'^'ter he has been accustomed to a verbal recital 
of his own ..personal experiences.® The capability of 
representing k new series of events depends on the 
exercise of the' reproductive imagination in recalling 
old successions. In this way the child’s knowledge 
of iifings gradually widens, passing outwards from the 


* The function of imagination in thinking will be toncheJ on again in the 
following chapter. Its importance iu relation to intellect and thought has 
been emphasised by Mr. Spencer, Principles of PsychoUtgy^ II., Pt. VIIL, 
Chap. III., gg 491, ‘492: by George, Lehrhtuih der Psychologic^ 2iid Pt 5, 

p, 278, &c.: Volkmann, Lehrhttch der Psyehologie, Section IV., D, § 84, 
p. 460. 

^See Perez, Les^crou premises ann4es de l^enfanl, p. 163. 
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narrow circle of his individual observations, and 
embracing larger and larger regions of space and 
time.’ 


Children’s Fancy: bfeture of Pla^. After a certain 
amfHfnt exercise of constructive power in this 
simple receptive form, the child shows a spontaneous 
disposition to build up fancies on his own account. 
The feeling of possessing a new power seems to act as 
a motive here. At first this activity of fancy mani¬ 
fests itself in close connection with the p<3rccption of 
actual objects. This is illustrated in children’s play. 
Play offers as we have seen ample scope for practical 
ingenuity: it is the natural vent of active impulse, 
the liking to do things, and to find *out new ways of 
doing them. But it owes its interest to another cir¬ 
cumstance, namely that it is a mimicry and kind of , 
make-believe of the actions of adults. When at play 
the child realises by an exercise of fancy the obj(5cts 
and actions which he is mimicking. The actual pre¬ 
sentations supply a basis of fact on which the imagina¬ 
tion more easily constructs its fabric.^ By the alchemy 
of imagination the doll becomes in a n^anner trans¬ 
formed into a living child, the fude stk^ into a horse, 
and so on. A very rough basis of analogy will suffice 
for these creations of fancy; hence a boy ,will d^ye 
us much pleasure from a broken and shapeless hobby 
horse as from* the most life-like toy. Play thus illus¬ 
trates in a striking manner the liveliness of children’s 
fancy.* In their spontaneous games they betray the 


’ The aid rendered by the presence of an actual object to the activity of 
ima^^ination is illustrated in the f&ct quoted by Itfr. Galtpn, that chess-players 
can think out a game better when theydiave the empty chess-board present 

21 
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germs of artistic imagination: they are in a sense at 
once poets and actors. 

Children’s Fictions. A child of three or four years 
who has heard a number of stories will display great 
activity in modelling new ones.' These fabrications 
show the influence of the child’s own experience and 
o.bservation as well as of the narratives of others. A i 
this period original fancy is apt to assume extravagant 
shapes. A strong susceptibility to the excitement 
of the marvellous, often supplies the impelling force 
in these constructions. Young children are wont 
to project themselves in fancy to distant regions ot 
space and to transform themselves into other objects. 
Thus a child barely 3 years was accustomed to wish 
she might live in the water with the fishes, or be 
a beautiful star in the sky. The daring of these com¬ 
binations is to a considerable extent accounted for 
by .the child’s ignorance of what is impossible and 
improbable in reality. To the young mind to fly up 
into the sky is an idea which has nothing absurd 
about it. The riotous activity of children’s fancy is 
thus due in part to their want of experience and 
judgment. 

Imagination^ brought under Control. The progress 
of experience and the growth of knowledge lead to a 
moderation' of childish fancy. From the fir^t spon¬ 
taneous form in which it is free to follow every capri¬ 
cious impulse, it passes into the more regulated form in 

• 

^ These fandrul creations are often built up on a slender basis of observation. 
Thus a little girl (5| years) onco found a stone with a hole in it, and set to 
work to weave a pretty fairy tale respecting it. To her fancy it became the 
wonderful stone, having insiie it beautiful, rooms, and lovely fairies who 
dance, sing, and live happily. - 
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which it is controlled by an enlightened will. That is to 
say, its a,ctivity becomes directed by the sense of what 
is tilie, life-like, and probable. The old nursery stories 
cease to please. Narrartives based’cm real life, histories 
of^cMldien, their doings and experiences, take their 
place. In this way the earlier impulses, the love of 
the marvellous, the liking for the grotesque and ridi¬ 
culous, are replaced by higher motives, a desire to 
learn about things, and a regard for what is true to 
nature and life. 

^ Later Growth of Imagination. Although through 
the development of the powers of judgment and reason¬ 
ing the child’s fancy becomes restricted, it is a mis¬ 
take to suppose that it ceases to grow We are apt 
to attribute to children a high degree of imaginative 
power just because we are struck by the boldness of their 


conceits. But when they talk of the sky tumbling 
down, or of their flying up to a tree, they are in truth 
exercising imagination in a very rudimentary way. 
The combinations are very easy ones from their point 
of view, being simple in structure and modelled on 
the pattern of familiar everyday facts, * The same 
child that performs these ‘feats’ «o,i,^lji not perhaps 
form a clear mental picture of an aninrsal or a city that 
was described to him. The power of imaginative con- ^ 
struction goes on developing with the accumulation 
of elements and the repeated exercise of the faculty 
’✓'What Improvement in Imagination implies. The 
progress of imaginative power with the advance of 
years means first of all increased facility in grouping 
elements. A piece of ^ imaginative; work of the same . 
degree of complexity would be executed in less time 
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and with less effort. Thus the student of botany or 
zoology would find it easier to realise a description of 
a plant or animal. In the second place this progress 
implies an increase in the difficulty of the operations 
which become pa^ssible. By more difficult operations 
must be understood, either more complex combinations, 
such as the visualising of a large and intricate scene, 
say a battle ; or combinations more remote from our 
everyday experience, as the scenery and events of 
Paradise Lost, or the life of primitive races. It 
need hardly be added that original construction must 
be taken as ibdicating higher imaginative power than 
receptive or imitative construction. 


Varieties of Imaginative Power. Different persons 
differ in power of imagination no less markedly 
perhaps than in that of memory. These differences 
may be either general or special. One man has 
excellent constructive ability generally, which is 
something distinct from a mere superiority in repro¬ 
ductive power. More commonly, excellence in imagi¬ 
native capability shows itself in some special direction. 
Thus we have a good imagination for visible scerieiy, 
for musical combinations, for practical expedients, 
and for* others’ internal experiences. And as a more 
circumscribed development we find a specially good 
imagination * for faces, for historical scenes, and so 
forth. 

These differences plainly depend partly on native 
inequalities and partly on differences in surroundings, 
the influence of companionship, and special exercise 
^and training. Children differ from the finst in 
their formative power as a whole. Some minds 
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are able to recast the various results of their ex¬ 
perience , more easily than others. Again there may 
be a special native bent to one kind of imagi¬ 
native activity, due tb a special!;^ good sense, with 
its' accompanying superior degree ’of retentiveness. 
In this way the bom painter v^th his fine eye 
and his good memory for colour would naturally 
find it easy to exercise his imagination on this 
material. The emotional susceptibilities, too, have 
much to do with fixing the special line of develop¬ 
ment of the imagination. A naturally strong liking for 
scientific discovery leads a boy to exercise his irhagi- 
nation in relation to natural phenomena and their 
laws, whereas a deep feeling for the beautiful aspect 
of things would impel the imagination to follow the 
line of poetic combination. , 

While in this way much of the difference, with 
respect both to the general and to the special 
development of imaginative power, is predetermined 
by natural aptitude and inclination, the influence of 
surroundings and of education is a considerable one. 
Systematic trailing AviU never make ,a naturally 
unimaginative child quick to imagine; but it may 
iiuiterially improve the power, and even raise it 
to a considerable height in some special ,directio 2 j* 


Training of Imagination. The side of imaginative activity 
which will chiefly interest us here is the cognitive side. The 
peculiar position of the faculty in relation to Intellect on one side 
and Emotion on the other gives rise to problems^of peculiar difiB- 
culty. As we have seen, the power of picturing what has never 
been actually seen is of the utmost value for knowledge. And yet 
this same power if indulged m to excess may giwe fise to illusions, 
and so frustrate the purposes of inlielloct. 
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Bestraining Immoderate Fancy. That imagination requires 
restraining nobody will doubt. Nothing is more dangerous to 
reason than the flight of imagination. . . . Men of bright fan¬ 
cies may in this respect be compared to those angels whom the 
Scriptures represent as covering their eyes with their wings.”* In 
the case of children of very vivid imaginations the 'treatment of 
the faculty is often a matter of some difficulty. Wild, disconcerting, 
and injurious fancies must, it is plain, be dispelled. And the vivid¬ 
ness of fancy must not be carried to the point of confusing fiction 
and reality. In such a case the immediate object of training should 
b« to strengthen concurrently the powers of judging and reasoning 
as a make-weight against a too lively imagination. 

Guiding the^'Fancy. It seems probable, however, that the penis 
of indulging children's fancy have been somewhat exaggerated. In 
the case of healthy children who are kindly treated the exercise of 
fancy rarely leads to bad moral or intellectual consequences. Children 
appear to dream vivitily, yet as a rule they soon distinguish between 
their dreams and their real Avaking experiences. A strong native 
bent to imaginative activity requires to be guided rather than 
resisted and frustrated. By a judicious course of training it may 
be transformed into the germ of a fine historical, scientific, or 
poetic imagination. 

Stimulating the Imagination. Not only so, in average cases it 
is desirable to stimulate the imaginative power by supplying appro¬ 
priate objects. The habitual narration of stories, description of 
places, and-so on, is an essential irgredient ,in the rudimentary 
stages of education. The (;liild that has been well drilled at home 
in foUowing stcfeifcs, will, other things being equal, be the better 
learner at 801100!.*“ The early nurture of imagination by means of 
good wholesome food has had much to do Avith determining the 
degree of imaginative power, and, through this, of tbe moge of 
intellectual activity ultimately reached. * * ' 

Conditions of Sound Training. In order to train the imagina¬ 
tion Avisoly we must attend to the natural laws of its operation, 
1 'hus it is •obvious that the constructive tasks imposed should be 
adapted to the experiences of the child. The first rule then is to 

see that tlic child has command of the necessary materials. By 

• * • 

* Hume, Treatise of Human Natur”, Bk. T.. Pt. IV.. § 7. 
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these are meant not only the images which supply the elements 
or details of the mental picture, but a representation or represen¬ 
tations which may serve as a rough model for th^ composition. 
Thus to take a simple example, a child will be aided to form a 
mental picture of a snoV mountain not only by recalling the 
mbufitain orm and the white snow, bul^ also by referring to 
some familiar object which shall serve as type or model, as a loaf 
of sugar. ^The second rule is to awaken an adequate interest or 
motive. The materials provided for constructive activity, the 
scene described, or the action narrated, must be interesting and 
attractive, as well as within the child’s grasp. Here the study of 
the emotional side of child-nature, and of its many variations is 
necessary. • 

Gradation of Exercise. The •imaginative faculty, like every 
other faculty, must be called into play gradually. Not onTy must 
the constructive operation be adapted to the growing experience of 
the child, and the natural order of unfolSing of his feelings, it 
must be suited to the degree of imaginative power already attained. 
Thus descriptions and narrations should increase in length and 
intricacy by gradual steps. The first exercises of the imagination 
should be by means of short accounts of interesting incidents 
in animal and child life. Sfich stories deal in experiencesVhich 
are thoroughly intelligible and interesting to the child. The best 
of the ti’aditional stories, as that of Cinderella, are well fitted by 
their simplicity as well as by their romantic hnd adventurous 
cliai'acter to pleqse and engross the imagination. ^' And fables in 

which the moral element is not made too bivrdensome, and in 

# ' 

which the child’s charact‘ristic feelings, ^^..-his love of fun, are 
studied, will commonly be reckoned among tis favourites. When 
new feelings of curiosity unfold, and the imaginative faculty gains 
strength by exercise, more elaborate and less exciting stories* m^' 
be introduced: 

Ohildren’s Literature, It may ho safely said that a good part 
of the 80-csdled children’s literature offends by inattention to the 
obvious conditions of success. It is not needful to dwell on the 
‘night mare’ stories which injure children by disposing them to 
images of the terrible, though examples of this are not wanting in 
classical collections of fairy-tales. Jfbr i^eed* one refer to the 
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■goody' books which commonly weary them (when they succeed in 
engaging any measure of their attention at all). It is enough to 
touch on the common error of describing experiences, situations, 
impressions and feelings, quite out of their mental reach. ITie 
writers of children's books but too rarely have the art of looking 
at the world with the eyes of a young person. Hisi powcrsVof 
understanding and his emotional capabilities arc alike over-rated. 
He is expected to understand intricate motives, to appreciate 
delicate touches of humour which would escape many an adult, 
and to manifest an aesthetic taste on a level with the latest refine¬ 
ments. Anybody who will take a little trouble to scan the so- 
called ‘popular' children's stories of th(3 present day, and what 
is more, carefully observe how children read them, will satisfy 
himself that even in this prolife age the stories which really coixu) 
home^o young minds are few enough. 

Exercise of the Imagination in Teaching. As we have seen, 
the imagination is caJiled into activity in all branches of teaching. 
In some branches, as History and Geograpiiy, it is more especially 
exercised. Here tlnn a knowledge of the laws of operation of the 
-^acuity will be a matter of great im})ortance to tlie teacher. A 
word or two must suffice on this luiad. 

To begin with, since new image? can only he formed out of old 
materials, it is desirable to call up past impressions in the most 
vivid way. This end will be secured to some extent by a wise 
selection of w^rds. These must be simple and familiar, fitU'd to 
call up images at once. More than tins, the teacher should remind 
the child of facts in his experience the representations of wliich 
may serve as th ^ d enienta •of the new image, or as its model. 
Thus id describing^ an historical event the several features must 
be made clear by parallel facts in the child's small world and the 
»wlv>hi scene made distinct by the help of rough analogies. In 
doing this, ho'wever, the teacher must he careful to help the child 
to distinguish the new from the old and not to import into the 
new image the accidental and irrelevant accessories of his ex¬ 
perience. • ^ 

Once more, the teacher must seek to follow the natural order in 
exercising the imagination. He should remember that clear images 
I are built up gr^ually. . 'There is fir.M; a dim outline, a blurred 
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scheme, and this gradually grows distinct by additions of detailed 
features. Thus the description of a country best begins with a 
rough outline of its contour, its surroundings, and its larger 
features, as mountain-chains, &c. Similarly historical narrative 
best sets out with some general outliift* of events which may 
servo as time-scheme for the particular incidents to be dealt 
with. Not onlytfo, the teacher should progress by steps from the 
known to the unknown and from the simple to the complex. 
The motho*d in teaching geography, of setting out with the child's 
immediate surroundings, and gradually passing to more distant 
regions, illustrates the importance of the first condition. The 
practice in the teaching of history, of giving a biographical 
account of a sovereign 'with the least possible reference to social 
circumstances, illustrates the importance of the second condition. 
Finally, the imagination may be greatly aided by sense^J^resen- 
tations. It has been remarked above that fancy builds up its 
creations most easily when there is a hasi^ of actual observation 
at the moment. And this condition is complied with by a 
judicious use of maps, models, pictures, &c. 

APPENDIX. 

The processes of constructive imagination have not been fairly dealt with 
by English psychologists. The accounts given by D, Stewart and Sir W. 
Hamilton are slight and inadequate. Prof. Bain deals more fully with the 
theme in his own manner under the head of ' Constructive Association ’ 
(Senses arid Intellect: Intellect^ Chap. IV.). Among Genian writers who 
have ably treated the subject may be mentioned George, Lehrhnch der Fsy- 
chohijicy 2nd Part, 5 ; and Volkmann, Lel^hitch der Fsyfholo^ey Section 4 D, 

§84. •—f 

^ % 

On the cultivation of the imagination the reader may consult Mdme. 
Neoker, VSducaHony Livre III,, Chap, V., and Livre VL, CSiap. VIII. and 
IX.; Beaeke, op, city § 23, 24 ; Waite, op. eU., 110 (Fom^pmU); Pbterarr 
Padagogisehe Paychologiey § 14, There arc some good remarke on practical 
constructivenes# fS Miss Edgeworth's Essays, VoL II., Chap. XXL (On 
Memory and Invention). The application of the psychology of the imagina¬ 
tion to the teaching of History and Geogiaphy is well illoatrated in Mr. 
Fitch’s treatment of these subjects, Lectures m Tmckingy XII. and 

XIII. 



CHAPTER IX. 

CONCEPTION. 

Particular and General Knowledge: Thought. The 

intelloctual operations hitherto con.sidered have had 
to dft with individual things. To perceive, remember, 
and imagine have reference to some particular object, 
as the River Thames, or a particular occurrence, jis 
the opening of the New Law-Courts. But we may 
.reflect and reason about rivers or ceremonies in general. 
When we do so we are said to think} All thinking is 
repfeseutation like imagination, but it is a dilfenmt 
sort of reprcvsentation. It is the representation not cf 
individual things {e.g., John Smith) but of classes 
{e.g., Englishman, human being).® In thinking we 
are concerned not with single objects’ in their ‘ con¬ 
crete’ fulness%.cf* indi^dual peculiarities or charac¬ 
teristics {e.g., this tree with all its individual pecu- 
.liarities of fprm, colour, &c.), but with certain of their 
‘ abstract ’ qualities, that is to say aspects common to 
them and many other things {e.g., the possession of 

^ Here a^ain we have a word used in a sense somewhat different from its 
everyday seiise.^’* We often say we cannot ‘think’ of a thing when wo mean 
we cannot recall it. 

* Or inasmuch as it represents a number of concrete rcpresentatioiiSf it may 
* be called, as it is hj'" Mr, Speiiccr, re-represontative. 
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life). This higher province of intellectual activity 
broadly marks ojff human from animal intelligence. 
>./Thin’king Defined. Thinking may be roughly de¬ 
fined as a going over, sorting, and arranging the store 
of ‘partipular cognitions gained by sense-perception 
and retained'by memory. Like the simpler forms of 
cognition it consists in discriminatibn and assimilation, 
in detecting difierences and agreements. It difiers 
from these in the mode of exercise of these funda¬ 
mental functions. Thinking is discrimination and 
assimilation performed on the results ef sense-percep¬ 
tion and reproduction. Not only so, a« we shall see 
pfesently, it is assimilation and discrimination of a 
higher kind, involving much moise activity of mind. 
To this it may be added that whereas in the know¬ 
ledge of single concrete objects by sense-perception 
discrimination was the chief thing, and assimilatTon 
was a subordinate operation, in thinking the relation 
is rather reversed. To discover the general in the 
particular, to bring many individual things under one 
head, is to trace out the similarities of things; and 
to think is pre-eminently to detect sipiilarity amid 
diversity.^ At the same time, this protfess of detecting 
resemblances is attended, as we shatl see presently 
with a clearer a-pprehension of differences. 

^ Thmking and Understanding. Thinking is dosety 
related to*l?^derstanding, and indeed the two words 
are often used to mark off the same region of intel¬ 
lectual operation. When we view an object as a 

1 Wit and poetic imagination when striking out similes exemplify, as we 
shall see presently, tlie sain% fundamental process. Wit and understanding 
have always been regarded as closely connected ene with another. 
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concrete whole we apprehend it: when however we 
regard it under some common aspect we comprehend 
it. The child apprehends this particular building, 
tliat is to say as an individual thing distinct from sur¬ 
rounding things, having a particular shape, ‘:ize, &c. : 
he comprehends it when he recognises it as a church. 
Similarly he understands an event when he assimilates 
it to other and abeady familiar events on the ground 
of a common cause. Thus he understands the fall of 
snow when he takes a lump into his hand and finds 
out that it has weight.’ To understand things is 
thus to assimilate them to other things, and this is 
just what we mean by thinking. 

Thinking based on Comparison. All thinking im¬ 
plies comparing one object with another. By an act 
of comparison is meant the voluntary direction of 
attention to two or more objects at the same moment, 
or in immediate succession, with a view to discover 
their differences or their agreements. The objects 
may be both present together, and placed in juxta¬ 
position, as when a teacher compares the handwriting 
of a child with the copy; or, as often happens, may 
be (either wholly or in part) represented, as when we 
recall a person’s face in order to compare it with ano¬ 
ther which we are now observing. 

” As’ we saw above, a child in perceiving an object 
discriminates and assimilates. Thus in recognising a 
figure as that of his father, he marks off the object 

in respect of height, &c., from other objects. In like 

« 

^ The terms Thought and Understanding are often used for intellectual 
aperationa as a whol^ Thi* nauie of the highest manifestation of intellectual 
activity naturally tends represent the whole of the activity. 
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manner when he recognises an object as an orange, he 
assimilates it to other and previously seen objects. 
Yet here the differences and similarities are latent, so 
to speak. The child does not distinctly recall other 
figures fr«n which that of his fathej differs, nor does 
he distinctly fecall other oranges which the present 
one resembles. The relation of likeness or unlikeness 
is implicitly seized, but it is not explicitly set forth 
to the mind. 

This last process involves a further intellectual 
activity which is known as comparisoDt In this we 
place the objects differing or agreeing in mental jiixta- 
position, so as to distinctly view them as related by 
way* of similarity or dissimilarity. • This act of com¬ 
paring objects involves the germ of thinking, and 
marks a certain development of intellectual power. 
An intelligent dog can distinguish and recognise, 
but he cannot mentally juxtapose objects or com¬ 
pare them, except, perhaps, in a very imperfect and 
rudimentary way. 

This act of comparing two objects illustrates the 
highest kind of exercise of the power of voluntary 
concentration. In viewing two or^n^ore objects in 
their relation one to another a peculiar effort of 
mental fixation is involved. The attention has to 
pass rapidly from one to the other in or^er that“the 
point of dissimilarity or similarity may become 
clear and well-defined. It may be added that the 
juxtaposition in space of two objects grpatly assists 
in the detection of likeness or unlikeness. Such 
proximity of the object is most,favourable to a rapid, 
transition of the attention, and an* (approximately) 
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instantaneous co-observation of the two in theii 
relation.^ 

» 

Aa one derivation of tlif.'word suggests fLat ww^orarc, from con and 
par, equal; ef. Germ, vergleichm, from gleich, like or equal) comparison 
refers more particularly ^to the discovery of resemblances. *The com¬ 
parisons of wit, and of poetic fancy, are clearly illustrations of the 
process of assimilating of likening one thing to another. Even when 
we compare two things so as to note their dilferc^nces, the idea of their 
likeness is implied. We only compare them hy first bringing them 
together and regarding them under some aspect of similarity, e,g,, height 
in the case of persons. In truth we only talk, generally speaking, of 
comparing things when there is a considerable amount of likeness, and 
when accordingly the detection of difference (if such there be) necessi¬ 
tates close concentration of mind, as in inspecting two similar hand¬ 
writings'two similar coins, &c. Hence the expression: ‘They are too 
unlike to be compared \ 

Comparisons which involve Reproduction. Tlic 
process of comparing assumes a somewhat different 
foim when the objects to be compared are not pre¬ 
sented at the moment. This, as before hinted, is 
the common case. The range of thinking would 
almost be reduced to a mathematical point if our 
minds were confined to the accidental juxtapositions 
of objects in space, and of evmts in time. By the 
aid of memory we are able to bring together objects 
and events far ''removed from one another in our ex¬ 
perience, and in this way to give unity and order to 
bur experience as a whole. 

In this representative mode of comparison the 
images are commonly called up by the force of simi¬ 
larity itself. Thus in comparing a person’s face with 
another previously seen, the first step in the process 

c tile nature of (:oiiipari:son, see Hamilton, Lecturca en Meta//hysia/, 

Vol. 1., Lect XIV. V Lqtze, Meiaphync, Book IIL, Chap. III., and Htumpf, 
TonpayckologU, S P- HI 9cg, 
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is the revival of the image of this last in the manner 
already .explained (p. 266 ). The act of comparison 
follows, and consists of a reflection on the point or 
points of similarity, already vagufely discerned, with 
a view ti>*render these distinct or definite. 

Comparifions of Wit and Fancy. This same process of repre¬ 
sentative comparison is illustrated in the assimilations of remote objects 
or ideas in strokes of wit, and poetic similes. The source of the intel¬ 
lectual pleasure in each case is the sudden discovery of some affinity 
between things which we have hitherto been accustomed to view as 
totally unlike and disconnected.^ The mental juxtaposition is due in 
the first instance to the attraction of similars. It & the similarity of 
the words in a pun, or of the ideas in wit proper, and •in poeti(^ fancy, 
whi^ causes the two to come together in the mind. And the mind 
which is quick at striking out witty comparisons, or poetical similes, 
must be peculiarly susceptible to this mode of fuggestion by similarity. 
But this is only a part of the process. The final perfectly elaborated 
])aral1e1 or analogy implies (in most cases at least) a careful comparison 
of the things thus brought together, a detection of the precise pointj)f 
analogy between them, and a setting this forth clearly to the mind. 

# ^ • 

Analysis and Synthesis. Thinking is often des- 
enbed as a process of separating and combining, or 
of analysis and synthesis. By mental ^analysis we 
mean the taking apart of a complex, whole and 
attending separately to its parts. ^ By "Synthesis, on 
the other hand, is meant the reverse*^ process of com¬ 
bining parts in a complex whole. Just as the chemist 
analyses and recombines his substances, sfo the nini<r 
is capable of breaking up a complex product into its 
parts and re-grouping them. * 


^ Of course this is not the only ingredient in the chartu of wit or of poetic 
simile. The pleasure in both cases seems to be a complex mental state. 

* The analogy between physical and mental M%lysis and synthesis only 
holds up to a certain point. Oil the difierent uses of tjie v^rds see the article 
Analysis in the O^h Edition of the E7i4Siclopoedia Britannica, 
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It is plain that in finding out the similarities of 
things we analyse. A percept and its corresponding 
image are, as we have seen, highly complex, made 
up of an aggregate*-of many sense-impressions, and 
involving many gelations of parts one to,another. 
Thus in representing an orange the mind grasps a 
whole group of properties, form, colour, &e. When 
we consider the similarity of an orange to other 
things, e.g., other fruits, or other globular bodies, we 
pick out certain aspects of the object and consider 
these separately, that is we analyse. 

But analysis though h very important part of 
thinking is not the whole of it. Thinking involves 
processes of combination or synthesis as well. In 
forming the idea planet, for example, the mind com¬ 
bines the results of previous processes of analysis, 
sucli as the idea, of a spherical body, of motion about 
a centj e, and so on. An important part of thinking 
is concerned with discovering the causal relations 
which bind objects and events together; and this 
operation ipfvolves a bringing together of ideas 
hitherto disconnected. When, for instance, the child 
finds out thab^ snpw, sugar, and other things are 
melted 'by heat te connects the idea of melting with 
that of heat. ^ 

Our knowledge of particulars may be said to iiuply the germs of 
aruilvnis and synthesis. In sense-perception we single out some object, 
or part of an object, for special notice, disregarding its surroundings. 
And this selective process of the attention is a kind of analysis. Again, 
since a percept k a qomplex psychical product formed by a coalescence 
of sense-elements, we may say that it is the result of a kind of * uncon- 

• ^ The meaning synftiesi^ will be brought out more fully presently in 

connection with judging*and reasoning 
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scioua synthesis*. Once more, in the processes of reproduction we 
found both a separating of images from their surroundings as well as 
a combining of them by an act of conjoint attention. Tin? germ of the 
process of synthesis is best illustrated in constructive imagination. 

It follows from this that tfie words analysis and synthesis may be 
extended so as to correspond more nearly to the terms discrimination 
and*assimilaflfen. We may be said to analyse & sense-impression, per¬ 
ception, or idea, whenever we distinguish some element or aspect of it 
from its surroundings. On the other hand, whrih we mentally combine 
things on the* ground of their resemblance we may be said to perform a 
process ot synthesis. If we were to employ the terms in this wider 
sense, we might say that analysis and synthesis (discrimination and 
aseimihition) are but two sides or aspects of the same mental process. 
To single out any part of ii (complex) sensation or idea for siwjcial con¬ 
sideration, is to bring it into relation to other and similar sensations or 
ideas. ^ 

Thinking and Language. It is allowerl by ail that 
there is an intimate connection between thinkinsr and 

O 

language. Man is distinguished from the lower 
animals by the attribute of speech as well as Jby 
that of understanding. The thinking powers of the 
several races of mankind vary with the degree of 
complexity and elaborateness of tlieir language. The 
child’s power of thought grows step by step with his 
power of speech. IMuch of our thinking is plainly 
carried on by the aid of spoken langwage, namely 
all that is connected with conversing br exchanging 
ideas. And even in the case of solitary or silent 
thought, internal observation at once tolls us tlia^ 
an inaudiblesuppressed speech co-operates.® 

Language is in its very nature a system of general 

signs or symbols which may be applied to an indefinite 

• » 

^ This is generally trtio, though, as wo saw before, discrimination seems 
the more fundamental part or lirst stage of the ^locejs (see p. 142). 

® In the case of all of us, and more particularly, pe^haifc, the uneducated, 
this inaudible speech is apt to become ^tidible. 

. ’ 22 
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number of objects. And it is only by the help of 
language.(or some other equivalent set of signs) that 
we can think, in the strict sense of the word, that is 
to say, consider things under iSieir general or common 
aspects. In dcailing with memory we sht." how im¬ 
portant a part language played as a medium of 
representing the concrete, or of recalling- particular 
objects or occurrences. We shall now have to deal 
with a yet more important function of language, that 
is fo say, its service as a medium of representing the 
general or abstract, or as an instrument of thought. 
\^‘'^§tages 0? Thinking. We commonly di.stingui.sh 
three stages of thinking. First of all there is the 
formation of gcri'cral notions or concepts, which'may 
he said to constitute the elements of thought, such 
j^s ‘material body,’ ‘weight’. This is called Con¬ 
ception. Next to this comes the combining of two 
concepts in the form of a statement or proposition, 
as when we say ‘ material bodies have weight 
This is termed an act of Judgment. Lastly, we 
have the r|)eration by which the mind passes from 
certain judgments (or statements) to certain other- 
judgments, as when from the assertions ‘material 
substances have weight,’ ‘gases arc material sub¬ 
stances,’ we proceed to the further assertion ‘gases 
have weight’. This process is described as Eea- 
■soning, or drawing an inference or conclusion. 

These distinctions have been fixed by logicians and 
not psychologists. The mental process in each case 
is substantially the same. Not only so, as we shall 
see presently, these operations are not carried on 

^ ^ l| 

separately, biit are involved one in the other. Never- 
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til el CSS, since they roughly mark off the more simple 
and the ,more complex modes of thinking, and pro¬ 
ducts of thought, it is convenient to the psychologist 
to adopt the distinctions. We shall acconlingly in 
the preseait chapter deal with the process of concep¬ 
tion, or concept-formation, and in the following chapter 
consider the processes of judging and reasoning. 

\/ Logical and Psychological View of Thinking. The reader must 
carefully distinguish between the dilfereut wa^’s in which the Logician 
and the Psychologist view the processes of thinking. The former is 
concerned in regulating or controlling the opcrations*according to some 
standard of correctness. He requires comparatively ^simple form or 
type of thinking by a reference to which the value of any specifhen ot 
actual* thinking may be gmiged. Hence be does not need to go into a 
cArefi^l and exhaustive analysis of the ordinary ]jrocesses of thinking in 
concrete individual minds. Thus lie assumes that concepts are fully 
developed before they arc combined in judgments. Similarly he assumes 
that when we reason (deductively) we set out from a general tiuth in 
the way indicated by the syllogism. . 

The psychologist, on the other hand, is concerned not w'itli the 
question ‘ How can we think corrgctly i ’ but ivith the question ‘ How 
do we ordinarily think P Hence he has to make a much more careful 
analysis of the actual processes of thinking. # Thus he has to keep in 
mind the fact that Conception and Judgment are closely connected one 
with another, and that our reasoning processes are mueV more variable 
in form than is assumed in Logic. 


Definition of General Notiorf or Gpn<iept. A con¬ 
cept, otherwise called a general notion or a general 
idea, is the representation in onr minds answering to 
a general name, such as soldier, man, animal. There 
has been mucL discussion concerning the nature of 


these general representations, or ■ austraci; laeas as 
they arc sometimes called. It is clear th9,t they are 
ridated to concrete images of particular objects. Thus 


the concept ‘ soldier ’ is connect^, ip m^ mind with 
the representations of various * individual soldiers 
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known to me. But when I use the word ‘soldier’ 
I do not < fully represent any individual soldier with 
his particular height, style of uniform, &c., nor do 1 
distinctly represent a succession of such individuals. 
What is in my mind is a kind of composite image 
foimed by the fusion or coalescence of many images 
of single objects, in which individual differences are 
blurred, and only the common features stand out 
distinctly. Thus ray representation of a soldier 
con esponds to a rough sketch of the soldier figure 
with some kihd of uniform and carrying some kind 
of ^v«eapon. This may be called a typical or generic 


im; 


ige. 


"/ As was RUggested above, even images of single objects have some¬ 
thing of the character of generic iianges. My image of a particular 
or of a particular person is really compounded out of many 
^lightly different perceptions. Thus we see Hyde Park now in good 
weather now in bad, now in summer now in winter. Similarly we see 
one of our friends in different surrolinding.s, wearing diftereut exprea- 
Rions, and performing different actions. In each case the resulting 
image or representation is a conglomerate of a number of partially unlike 
percepts, in which the common elements strengthen one another and the 
variable ones, tfend to cancel or obliterate one another.® 


If instead of the wwd ‘ soldier' we take * animal ’ 
we find still lefjs of the image-character. We cannot 
form a mental picture of animal in general. The 
word covers too wide a variety of forms (dogs, mice, 
hcetles, and so on), for us to combine' the corres¬ 
ponding images in a generic image. These more 
‘ abstract ’ concepts do indeed contain a shadowy 


* A colour-elciaeiit answering to the most frequent accompaniment, say 
scarlet, might also^ enter'into'cho imago. 

= SeeTaine. On IntUligiyiic^, Pt. I., Pk. IL. Ch. TL, p. 88. 
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Feminiscence of images. Thus the word * animal ’ 
seems tQ call up very vaguely one or more (generic) 
images corresponding to the variety of animal most 
familiar, as the well'known quadrupeds. But we 

4 

distinctly^ie^resent only a limited •side or aspect of 
these, that is *to say the features, traits or qualities 
which are common to them. Thus the word ‘animal’ 
may be roughly said to call up the idea of a material 
body of a S 3 rmmetrical but otherwise Hi-defined form, 
endowed with life and movement. 


It b important to distinguish between a concept* proper, « fully 
developed and independent mental product^ and a concept in its nascent 
incomplete form as embodied in a percept. Just as a sensation commonly 
involves the germ of a percept^ and a percept the geiin of an image, 
Iso a percept (and the image formed from this) may be said to contain 
the germ of a concept. In seeing an individual object as a particular 
tree we view it as a concrete embodiment of the common tree-^rni. 
Eecognition of an object present to sense as one of a class thiis involves 
a nascent form of the concept But this process is not the same as 
the independent forming of a concept by means of a word when no 
object is present. The former is an easier intellectual operation and 
precedes the latter in the order of mental development. Children can 
identify an object as one of a class (as when they say, * There is a dog !*) 
before they can call up distinct concepts by the aid of la'>.guage only. 


How Concepts are formed! Tfije more concrete 
concepts or ‘generic images’ are formed to a large 
extent by a passive process of assimilation. Thjj 
likeness among dogs for example is so great and 
striking tha*t when a child already familiar with one 
of these animals sees a second he recognises it as 
identical with the first in certain obvicois aspects. 
The representation of the first combines with the 
presentation of the second bringing into distinct relief, 
the common dog-features, more particularly the canine 
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form. In this way the imjtges of different dogs come 
to overlap., so to speak, giving rise to a typical image 
of dog. ^ Here there is very little of active direction 
of mind from onfe thinsr to another in order to dis- 
cover where the- resemblnnce lies: the j^’semhlance 
forces itself on the mind.® When, however, the 
resemblance is less striking, as in the case of the 
more abstract concepts animal), a distinct 

operation of active comparison is involved. This is 
the operation which we have now specially to inves¬ 
tigate. 

y Comparison, Abstraction, and Generalisation. The 
active mental process by which concepts are formed 
is commonly said' to fall into three stages, comparison, 
al).straction, and generalisation. These are however 
very intimately related, ajid are only distinguishable 
aspects 'of the same mental operation. 

First of all it is needful- that a number of objects 
having a certain degree of likeness should be somehow 
brought before the mind. As already pointed out, 
these objects may be actually present or may be called 
up by the lepreseiitative imagination. We then com¬ 
pare them, that is rega'td them by a special act of at¬ 
tention in their mutual relation, in order to see how 
far, and in what respects, they resemble one another. 

Now when things are widely unlike one another, as 


^ Mr. Galton compares these generic images to composite pictures formed 
by the overlapping or superimposing of a number of photographic impressions 
on a plate. See Inquiries into Himan Faculty, Appendix, ‘Generic Images,* 
p. 349. 

® This relatively pa^ive ^^rocess which is clearly brought out in Mr, 
G^ton's theory q2 generic images, has been fully recognised by German 
psychologists. See Waits, Lehrbuch ^tr Psychologic, § 48. Die Abstraction. 
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for example diflferent fruits, as a strawberry, a peach, 
and so on, we must in order to note the resemblance 
turd the mind away from the differences of form, 
colour, &c. This is the difficult part of the operation. 
Great differences are apt to impress tlie mind, and it 
requires a special effort to turn aside from them and 
to keep the mind directed to the underlying similarity. 
This effort is known as abstraction. It inlplies a high 
exercise of the power of voluntary attention acting in 
opposition to what is impressive or interesting (see p. 
98).^ The greater the vigour of mind thrown into 
this act of abstraction, the clearer or more perfect 
will be the detection of the common features {e.g,, 
th(? fruit marks or traits). • 

Finally, having thus seized by an effort of abstrac¬ 
tion the common traits of the several individual 
objects compared, the child geueroJises, that iff "to 
say forms a notion of a class of things which have 
the qualities detected. Thus out of the images of 
apple, plum, &c., he builds up a concept of the class, 
fruit.* 

Conception and Naming. This procesfe of concep- 


^Abstraction means etymologically tbe active withdrawal (of attention) 
from one thing in order to fix it on another thing (Lat. ah and traho). 
Although we commonly speak of abstraction in reference to turning away 
from differences to similarities the same process shows itself in otherfuiiha. 
Thus in looking>t a face we may withdraw attention from the eyes and fix it 
on some less impressive feature. If two things (e,g ., two sheep) are \ery like 
we need to make an effort of ebstraction in order to overlook the similarities 
and attend to the differences. 

^ This last part of the process is also spoken of as cl|8aification, since it 
involves the formation of an idea of a class of thin^. But the process of 
classification is, as we shall see presently, more complex than this. The 
relation between the last two^stages of the pijpges^ of Conception—Abstractly 
and Generalisation, will be discussed presently. . * 
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tion takes place in immediate connection with naming. 
For the sake of simplicity we will first suppose that 
the child begins to use the name when he compares 
a number of objects', and seizes the points of resem¬ 
blance among these; just as a scientific »discoverer 
invents a name to mark ofi' some newly-discovered 
class of things. lEEe applies the term fruit to the 
various objects compared and found to have certain 
common charaeteis or marks. The name is thus given 
not to one object but to a number; and it is given to 
them with special reference to their points of similarity. 
That is to say, by being given to the several objects, 
peans, oranges, &c., the name serves in a peculiar way 
to indicate, define^ and fix this relation of similarity 
among them. But for the appending of a name the 
recognition of points of similarity would be vague and 
momentary onty. 

The full importance of the process of naming, or 
appending general signs to, the results of the com¬ 
parison only appears afterwards. The resulting con¬ 
cept is the ojKoct of combining a number of compared 
images by means of one common name or sign. Owing 
to this, a peculiar association will be constituted be¬ 
tween the word and the images of the several objects. 

After the process described above is complete, 
tt^ child on hearing the word fruit will not form a 
concrete image, as that of a pear of a particular size. 
For this same verbal sign has been associated in pre¬ 
cisely the same manner, and with precisely the same 
degree of strength, with other objects, plums, peaches, 
See. It is clear that tjie name cannot at one and the 
same moment call up all these images. The repre- 
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sentations of the forms of the pear and the apple, and 
of the colours of the grape and the orange, ,are plainly 
incompatible or mutually exclusive. And since the 
name is coupled witfi all alike, there is no special 
tcfidenQy’*hr it to call up one image* rather than ano- 
ther. Hence it does not call up any one image in its 
completeness, but only a number of nascent or incom¬ 
plete images in which the several tendencies to com¬ 
plete development, with all the concrete details 
distinctly pictured, are counteracted, or, in other 
words, in which the individual differe'hces are can- 
celled. That is to sav, the word as a general* sio-n 
corresponds to a group of representations or to that 
tj^ncal mental scheme or framework, which has been 
defined above as a concept. 

For the same reason, our observer will be henceforth 

•• 

disposed to apply the luime fruit to any object (fami¬ 
liar or unfamiliar) in whisth he discovers the marks or 
characters specially associated with the name. Thus 
on seeing a lemon or a fig, he will call the object a 
fruit. That is to say just as on meeting witji the name 
the concept or typical idea will be called up, so on 
meeting with any of the cotrespopding things the 
name will be called up. The name has thus become 
a class-name, denoting a number of objects resembling 
one another in certain particulars; and conTwting 
these common characters by virtue of which the. ob¬ 
jects are mentally connected and called by one name.^ 

We must now, however, abandon the .supposition 


^According to logicians, every concrete general name denotes or points 
out things, and connotes the cfeinmon attributes of thcs% things. Sec J. S. 
Mill, System of L^ic^ Bk, I,. Ch. 6. * 
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that the child fashions his concept at one time and m 
the systematic way described above. The process of 
abstraction is a slowly progressive one. Thus the 
notion fruit is only gradually extricated from percepts 
and images after cmany successive compaTjaons, each 
of which adds an element of exactness to the growing 
concept. And this implies that words are not at first 
used as general signs. Thus the name fruit might at 
the outset be applied to one kind, or at most to two 
kinds, of fruit. At this stage it would call up a 
blurred image, or a nascent or rudimentary concept 
only.o The growth of the concept progresses step by 
step with the extension of the name to new objects. 
Only after numbers of partially unlike images have in 
this way been conjoined with the word, and repeated 
processes of abstraction have taken place, does the 
name become a general sign or concept-symbol, pro¬ 
perly so called. 

Discovering the Meaning of Words. One other 
correction of the above account of the conceptual 
process reip.ains to be made. We have supposed that 
the child brings objects together and comjjarcs them 
on his own account without anv guidance from others. 

S CD 

This process daes actually take place. Children dis¬ 
cover resemblances among things and call them by 
the same name quite spontaneously and without any 
suggestion from others. At the same time it is 
obvious that the greater part of their concepts are 
formed (in part at least) by listening to othera and 
noting the way in which they employ words. The 
^ process is in this ,case very much the same as before. 
A child findh out the meaning of a word, such as 
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* man/ * good boy/ and so forth, by comparing tlio dif¬ 
ferent instances in which it is used, absti;ficting from 
the valuable accomjJaniments and fixing the attention 
on the common or eSisential circumstance/ 

v Nozi]|^ii£I!9iii and Conceptualism. The hature of general notions, 
concepts, or ‘abstract ideas/ and their precise relation to names, has 
given rise to much discussion. This discussion had its origin iii a 
properly philosophical question, namely that respecting the nature of 
general knowledge. It was asked whether there is any external leality 
corresponding to our general notions, e.g.^ ‘ man,’ over and above that 
of certain individuals whom we have seen, or we or others might sec. 
Certain thinkers have held that there is a universal reality, that in the 
region of external existence there is something corresponding to ‘ man ’ 
as distinct from ‘James Smith,’ ‘Jolfn Brown,’ &c. These weje called 
Kca^sts. In opposition to these the Nominalists asserted that the uni¬ 
versal or general has no existeuco in the realm of nature or objective 
i\*ii^ty, but only in the name as a common si^ applicable alike to any 
object of a certain kind. 

In modern times the controversy has tended to assume the character 
of a psychological discussion. Instead of the ancient Bealists we have 
the Couceptualists, who assert that our ideas may be general*, or tBat tlie 
mind has, over and above the power of picturing individual objects, tliat 
of forming general notions, or ideas of classes of things. These general 
ideas are not ‘sensible representations’ of individual objects, but abstract 
ideas, that is representations of the common features (or the relations of 
similarity) of many individuals. In opposition to these the Nominalists 
assert that when we use general names we are still piciujing or imaging 
individuals, but in a very imperfect way, that is by attejiding exclusively 
to certain features marked off by the general name.** The nature of the 
concept is only understood by considering the*6inct1on of general signs. 
Inasmuch as a name is such a sign, applicable ^like to an iiidehnite 
number of individual objects, we are able by means of it, and the trun¬ 
cated imjige immediately called up by it, to think or reason in a gsv^ral 
manner. The word has become the symbol of an indefinite number of 
images coTres|mfding to those concrete examples which we have seen, 
and to those which we can imagine ourselves as seeing under certain 
circumstances. If the simultaneous rise of all these images in their full 

^ It may, perhaps, be said that owing to the cinmnistance that unlike 
objects are found to have the same name, there is in the child’s mind an 
anticipation of the generalising stage. Words are recognised as names 
many objects before the procc&aes of compansdn an^l abstraction have been 
carried out. 
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distinctneBB were psychologically possible, this, so' far &om aiding 
thought (i.e,y considering or reflecting about things in their general 
aspects) would frustrate it. The uanie owes its important use or function 
in thinking to the circumstance that it hsA in a manner become a suih 
stitute for these, their potei^tial rather thaI)^ their actual sign.^ 
w Psychology of Language. We see from the above that the func¬ 
tion of language in thinking resembles in certain respeiHS^ita function 
in imagination. Just as a word as a particular mark or sign may enable 
us to recall and make known to another some concrete fact, so as a 
general sign it aids in the preservation and communication of general 
ideas or knowledge. And the same excellences of our adopted system 
of language which we found to be so useful in the one case are equally 
usefiil in the other. The accuracy and facility of thinking turn in no 
small measure on the fine discrimination and distinct reproduction of 
sounds tctgether with the correlated vocal actions, and on their flexibility 
and susceptibility of combination In easily api>rehended series (see above, 
p. 249).‘ 

ij It must be observed however that the relation between words and 
general ideas or concepts is a much closer one than that between 
words and images. In recalling a succession of events we may have 
hardly anything before the mind but a string of visual inxages, there 
being only a vague accompaniment of verbal representations. But 
we think, we are dependent at every step on distinct verbal 
representations. This arises from that close organic connection between 
the name as a common or general sign and the image-aggregate or con¬ 
cept which we have just illustrated. The name is the combining force, 
the ‘ vital principle ’ which holds together this aggregate and keeps it 
from falling apart again into its constituent images. 

j' Nominalists do not perfectly agree os to what is in the mind when we use 
a gmoial name. 'Some say it is one image v^ith all individual features re- 
pri'ssed or obscured. ^Others say that it is a uumber of images. It probably 
differs greatly at different times, according to the fluctuations of our experi¬ 
ence. Since it is allowfed that we are capable of attending exclusively to the 
common features of the image or images present at the moment, and of over- 
lookijeg all individual peculiarities, there does not seem to be a wide gulf 
between this view and the conceptualist doctrine that the concept is different 
in its nature from ‘sensible images' of individuals, and isVrepresentation of 
'an intelligible relation* among individuals (Hansel). Mr. Gallon’s doctrine 
of Generic images seems to offer to some extent a basis of reconciliation for 
the rival views. For a further account of Conceptualism and Nominflism, 
see Hamilton, Litture^ on MelaphysicSy TL, XXXV.; Hansel, Prolegomena 
Logiciiy Chap. I., p. 13, &c. ; J. S, Mill, Examination of Sir W, HamiU(m*s 
Philosophy y Chap. XVII. ; Dr. Bain, Compcsidium of Mental Nc?>ncr, Bk. II„ 
Ch, V., ef Appendix A; aInd'H. Taine, On Pn^illigtncey PC 1., Bk. I., Chapa. 
I. and II. ; Pt. II., Bk. IV.. Chap T 
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Language and Speech. As was pointed out in dealing with its 
relations to reproductive imagination, language is something more than 
a system oJ finely differenc|d auditory impressions. It lias an active or 
motor side as well, which'aspect is marked off by the term Speech. 
Every element of a language is thus two-si(}etl, consisting of a vocal 
action, and a sound-impression resulting from this. Tluit this active 
side is of gltjffC importance, may be seen in tie fact that when other 
signs than audito^ ones are ijesorted to, as in the visible gesture or 
pantomime language of uncivilised races, and the manual sign Inn- 
gut^e of the deaf and dumb, a correlative action or movement always 
appears. 

The explanation of this is that language is a social phenomenon, 
liaving its origin in social relations, and having for its function to sub¬ 
serve the communication of mind with mind, and the formation of that 
aggregate or organised body of common experience ^ich we call know¬ 
ledge. The relation between the vo«al action and t^e sound-impres¬ 
sion ^answers to the communication of an idea or piece of knowledge 
by one mind, and its reception and comprehension by another. 

^'""The close correlation between language and, social life only becomes 
apparent when we regard it in its full significance as a system of 
general signs. Particular impressions are (to a large extent at least) 
confined to an individual, or at moat to a few individuals : they depend 
on the accidents of time and place. The common body of knowlislg-o is 
thus necessarily general. It consists of the particular observations of 
many individuals combined and organised in general truths. And this 
generalising or universalising of knowledge, this piecing together and 
elaborating of the individual fragmentary portions of knowledge into an 
organic unity is effected, and can only be effected, by the aid of general 


^^his being bo, we see that speech is the mediuiu by which a double 
process is continually going on. On the one sid^ by the use of a 
common speech the social mind is working pn tlje individual mind, 
communicating of its store of knowledge, and*briiiging the individual 
intelligence into conformity with its fixed modes*of activity or 'forms 
of thought’. This side of the process answers to instruction and intel¬ 
lectual education in the wide sense of the term. On the other sid^,'Dy 
falling in witlj^he common speech the individual is continually ad- 
juE<ting (consciously or unconsciously) his intellectual habits to these 
common forms. Every time he uses general speech he is virtually 
stepping away from the isolated individual point ef view, adopting 
the central social point of view. To employ the commen speeclvis thus 
a social act, a recognition of an authority above tlie individual. Not 


only 80, this use of the organised speech-structure by the individual 
implies social co-operation. » By employiz^* it*the i|Ldividual puts hisf 
private or particular knowledge m a fond which renders it generally 
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available. And in this way the individtial is able to react on the 
common forms of thought and the connected forms of speech, 
^.^yphysiology of Speech. The close connection between-speech and 
thought appears plainly enough in what is known respecting their 
physiological conditions pr nervous concrniitants. A general idea or 
notion being built up out of visual percepts and images, is regarded,by 
tlio ]diysiologist as iiivoU’ing certain complex processes Tir-’i;he,(sensol'y) 
centres ot‘ perception and imagination (cr^lled by some ideational centres). 
And it is held that these* complex nervous processes are dependent on 
tlie co-ordination of these centres with other centres known as speech 
centres. Tliese’^lust, corresponding to the psychical couple, vocal action 
and sound-impression, are partly motor and partly sensory. Patho¬ 
logical evidence goes to show that the integrity of these speech centres 
is necessary to a due performance of the higher intellectual operations.^ 
Growth of Language and of Thought in the Race and in the 
Individual. Tjie question as to the psychological relation of language 
to thou'j^ht is closely connected with the problem of the origin •£ 
language in the liistory of the race. In spite of the series of elaborate 
researches commenced hy Herder, there is still a good deal of uncer¬ 
tainty on this point. We may, however, pretty safely say that both the 
view that regards the origin of language as due to a conscious [trocess of 
invention which preHU}>poscs a considerable development of the power 
of tbq;^ght; and the opposite view which makes the growth of thought 
wliolly a result of the possession of the organ and the power <if speech, 
are on^-sided and inexact. The mere,possession of an organ of speech 
would not guarantee the development of language without some corre¬ 
lative devclo])ment of brain-power and thought On the other hand, 
thought could never have reached more than a rudimentary or nascent 
stage without the aid of language. Thus the growth of thought and of 
speech react one on the other, * The interaction of thought and lan¬ 
guage is well described by Sir W. Hamilton by aid of a simile, tlie 
relation between th^; processes of excavating and propping up with 
masonry iv boring a tunnel. “Language is to the mind precisely wliat 


a fuller account of tlie physiology of speech, and the kindred pro¬ 
cesses of reading from visual symbols and writing, see Dr. Maudsley, TIic 
Phy/tiology of 3findj Chap. VIII. ; Dr, Forrier, The Functimis of the Brain, 
Cliap. XI. ; Dr. Bastian, T?ie Brain as an Organ of Mind, Chap. XXIX. 

“ The question of the origin and development of language, though not 
considend a part of psychology, liaa an important bearing on the science. 
jAjid this relation betjveen philology and psychology is coming to be recog¬ 
nised by psychologists, especially in Germany. For the latest theories on the 
origin of language, the reader must be referred to the works of Professors Max 
Kiiller and Sayce in this country, and of Geiger, Steinthal and Noire in 
Germany. 
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tlie arch is to the tunneL The power of thinking and the power of 
excavation are not dependent on the word in the one case, on the 
mason-worJc in the otherbut without these subsidiaricis, neither pro¬ 
cess could be carried on beyond its rudimentary commencement'' (Lec¬ 
tures on LogiCj VIIL, pp. 138* 139). 

w/lt is a somewhat different prf>hlem when we consider the relation of 
the ^owth if diiought and of speech-power in ^he case of the individual. 
Here, again, the phwers of spee^ch (articiilation) and of thought develop 
pari passu. To some extent he 'reproduces the probable course of things 
in the early development of language in the race by spontaneously 
uttering word-sounds of his own invention in order ‘to indicate the 
resemblances which he discovers in things.^ But this spontaneous 
speech is soon abandoned in favour of tliat adopted by others and 
impressed on him by way of his social needs and impulses. And it is 
plain that this process of learning and reproducin^i; a highly-developed 
speech-structure, embodying the tliou^i^ht distinctions and thought rela¬ 


tions of many generations, is widely different from that of groping the 
Way after new sounds as new ideas arise. Through this action of the 
apeejsh-mediiiui the progress of intellectual grovvth is furthered and 
expedited to an inculcxilablc extent. The child becomes familiar vith 
concepts such as Hhing,’ and relations of these, as ‘cause* and ‘elfect,* 
long before his unaided intelligence could have even dimly descried 
them. t:-' 

^ The difference between the two processes of growth here touched on 
uQ’ecta the interesting psychological problem, how names of thin^ wei-c 
first used, whether as names of individuals (proper names) or of classes 
(common names). The difliculty here, in the case of the first employ¬ 
ment of words by the individual, is owing to the circumstance that he 
is smTounded by those who use words as general signs t.> denote a 
number of partially dissimilar objects. The probability seems to be 
that the child first uses words to mark tlie resemblancet? of things which 
strike him. And this, whether the objoct be tl;ie saijie object seen after 
an interval, as in exclaiming ‘ Papa’ on seeing hijJ father after an absence ; 
or different objects, as when he extends the word * Papa^ to other men. 
‘Same thing’ is distinguished from ‘similar things’ later.® 




^ M. Tidne woH^d regard such utterances as analogous to emotional expres¬ 
sions. They express the emotive state of mind of the observer who is struck 
by a resemblance (07i Intelligence^ Parti., Book L, Chap. II,). This view 
connects the early speech of the individual with the speech of primitive man 
in so far as it was the expression of an emotional state eithepof an inAividncL. 
or of a number in common. 

*- I'lie question whether knowledge l>cgins with the individual or the 
general (the lu-oblem of the Priraum Cognitum^ is fully i^iscussed by Sir W. 
Hamilton in his Lectures on Metaphysics (Lcct. XXXVI.). 
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Degrees of Abstraction. Our more concrete con¬ 
cepts (generic images) involve, as we have seen, but 
little active comparison. In arriving at the concepts 
iilough, dog, and so 'on, the child finds no difficulty in 
turning away from dificreuces. EesemWancc here 
preponderates over difference, md the excrcisef of the 
power of abstraction is slight. It is only when we 
carry the process of analysis further and seek out 
more widely extended points of similarity that a seri¬ 
ous effort of abstraction is required. Thus in finding 
out what is common among ploughs, saws and other 
imple'ffients, or wliat is shared in by dogs, horses and 
other quadrupeds, the child needs to consider closely 
and turn away from many and striking diflbrences. 
Speaking roughly, we may say that the wider the 
range of objects compared the smaller will be the 
amount of resemblance among them. And the more 
dissimilarity thus preponderates over similarity the 
greater will be the effort of abstraction required. 

Marking off Single Attributes. By abstraction, 
finally, we can view things under some one aspect 
common to ^thom and other things, as rotundity of 
form, colour, mid so forth. The separate detection of 
such attributes is" marked by the use of adjectives. 
When, for example, the child calls his ball round, or 
his cart heavy, he is able to fix his mind on some one 
feature of an object. Here again comparison and 
generalisation are involved, though less obviously. 
The child would not call his ball round if he,had 
not seen a number of round objects and compared 
them under this aspect. And to call a thing round 
implies at least a vague notioil of a class of round 
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objects. This higher power of abstraction enables 
the child to carry th^ process of analysis still further, 
and. not’ only to bre^,k up his percepts (or itaages) so 
as to form (complex) notions of classes, but to break 
up these notions of classes into simple notions of 
qualitiffl, ^tinguishingyand enumerating the several 
features or marks whicll constitute'the class. Thus 
he is able'to analyse his notion water into something 
fluid, transparent, and so on. ^ 


Formation of Abstract Names. Logicians distinguish between 
adjectives as red, round, and the suUstantives foriiiul from these as 
redness, roundness, calling the first conifrete names or n^nies of things, 
and latter abstract names or names of attributes. But tbe^ psy¬ 
chologist views them as answering to two modes of the same funda¬ 
mental px'ocess of abstraction. There is no material difference between 
the notion or idea ‘heavy object’ and the notion ‘weight*. We can¬ 
not conceive a quality apart from a thing possessing it. But by the 
help of language we are able to mark off a common trait of many things 
with only a very vague reference to the concrete objects themsqlvesj'uad 
this final stretch of abstraction is illustrated in the formation of ideas of 
qualities, states, actions, &c., corresponding to abstract names. That 
such concepts answer to the more severe efforts of abstraction is seen in 
the fact that the names are derived from, and therefore foriiu'd later 
than the corresponding concrete names; and also by the fact that they 
are first used by the child long after these last. 

^Abstraction and Qeneralisation. A good deal of dkcussion has 
arisen respecting the exact relation of Abstraction to GeiiSralisation. In 
the process of concept-formation described aboye thj two are clearly 
very closely connected. But does abstraction lilways imply genera¬ 
lising? Dugald Stewart writes: “A person who Rad never seen but 
one rose might yet have beerf able to consider its colour apart from its 
other qurdities; and, therefore, there may be such a thing as an idea 


Wlien this stage of abstraction is reached the complex class-notion may 
be moro distinctly reformed by combining the qualities thus separately con¬ 
ceived^ Some writers (as Sir W. Hamilton) desoiibe this as a*procoss of 
synthesis. This, however, must be distinguished from^thc.^^^ ^ ho 

touched on presently, where the mind brings together the n ^ o .otm^ 
tion which have not been hitherto connected. This is syn* ^ intauce 

meanirg of the term. . "'«reinent«, foot, 
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which 13 at once abstract and particular ”, i But there is no rea'^ou to 
suppose that we could attend to the colo^.r of a rose before conipunjig 
many objects in respect of their colour. A^/oung cliild caiyiot attend to 
the colour or the form of an object apart/irorn its adjuncts or surround¬ 
ings. Such a recognition! of a particulfir quality in any object presup¬ 
poses a considerable development of the powers of conception. And it 
is by the aid of the results of comparing and gcneraliwng that we are 
able to fix the attention on any qualit;J of a concrete object, isolating it 
for the moment from its surrounding^. Hence it may be said that sncli 
abstraction always involves an indistinct or sub-coiisdous process of 
generalising. * In attending to any single quality of an individual object 
wc are ceasing to regard it as an isolated object, and arc viewing it in its 
‘relation to other objects. This is true even of some individual peculi' 
arity of form, See. For in attending to it os form, we are carrying out a 
nulimentaiy process of generalisation. This is only to repeat in other 
wonls what was suggested just, now, that analysis, or the singling out 
for special consideration of some particular aspect of an object, implies 
synthe-iis in the sense of assimilating the object on that side to other 
objects,® 


Notions which involve Synthesis. Many of our 
notions involve, in addition to a process of abstraction 
and analysis, a process of combination or synthesis. 
That is to say, we require to regroup the results of 
abstraction in itaw combinations. Thus in the study 
of history we have to build up out of the results of 
observation and abstraction such notions as ‘ Eoman 


Emperor,’ ' feudal system,’ &c. 

This process, the sjaithetic fotmatipn of complex 
concepts, goes on in m^y casi hand in hand with a 


4 


■QnoM ty „ u^fh,j,ia. Vol n., xxxv. 

The attending to a-^jigtinct aspect or quality of art icbjoct must bo dis¬ 
tinguished from the ^ certain locally distinct portion of 

It. This last, thou^j^ abstraction, does not involve withdraAval 

of the atteiLpon 5 individual differences to characters common to many 
It inary he added that the same close relation between analysis and 
synthesis holds ^ood in respect of complex sensations, as those of mixed 
flavour, musical timbre, &c. Our power of separating such a complex whole 
into its parts dc^^ds to a iconsiderablo extent; on our previous familiarity 
with the constituent^ apart or in other conneci.ions 
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process of constructive imagination. By this last an 
image, or a number of images, are first elaborated, 
which give the pecuvar form or structure to the con¬ 
cept. In this way we should form.an idea of a Eoman 
consul, of a volcano, and so forth. In other cases, 
however, this D.ccompaltoment of constructive imagina¬ 
tion is wanting. Conception passes’beyond the limit s 
of distinct visual representation. 

^ Ideas of Magnitude and Number. This process of 
transcending the limits of imagination is illustrated 
in the formation of ideas of all objects of great mag¬ 
nitude and of these magnitudes themselves. Our 
ideas of objects of small size, as a single building, a 
troop of soldiers, a yard-measure or a bushel, as well 
as of small durations, as a second, are all based on 
percepts and images. On the other hand, our notions 
of objects or collections of vast size, as a city, a plaj?et, 
a nation, the distance from the earth to the sun, and 
of vast durations, as a century, do not correspond to 
any distinct images. These ideas are reached by a 
process of continued summation or addition of magni¬ 
tudes which are themselves intuitable and picturable 
Thus in forming an idea of the earth we.Rave to take 
some familiar magnitude, say'that I3f a” school globe, 
and to perform a prolonged process of'pi ling up quan¬ 
tity on quantity, or measure on measure. 

The nature of this process is clearly illustrated in 
the building up of the ideas of all the larger numbers.’^ 
As was pointed out above, we can intuit the smaller 

* All distinct ideas of magnitudes which are not imagina'ble arc ol Potnr.' 
formed by the aid of numbers. We can have no idea of a vast distance 
except as determined by a definite number of unit-meaaurements, e.g,^ feet^ 
yards, • * ' * 
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I)umbers as groups of things characterised by certain 
visual differences (see p. 192). ^ Our ideas of such 
numbers, therefore, might be obtained by comparison 
of diffci-eiit local ^i*i-argoments of the same group, and 
of groups of unlike things, e.g., pebbles,jtpees, sheep, 
hlven in the case of these si^aller numbers, however, 
a y)rocos8 of composition and decomposition (synthesis 
nnd analysis) was found to be involved. We only 
fully apprehend 5 or G as a particular number, whesn 
we know its mode of j)roduction by a summation of 
units. In the case of the larger numbers, 20, 100, 
1000, &c., this process of summation makes up the 
whole meaning of the number-symbol. The symbol 
100 does not correspond to an intuition of sight, or 
to a visual image. It stands for the unpicturable 
result of a prolonged process of summing, counting, 
or reckoning, performed on units (or small groups of 
these) which are themselves picturable. 

This peculiarity of our ideas of number is illustrated 
in the lateness of their formation in the history of the 
individual and of the race. Thus, a child of three and 
a half, generally observant and intelligent, and capable 
of comparing the magnitudes of things (e.p., the 
heights of two persons), showed an almost complete 
inability to apprc'iiend relations of number. Though 
tav.ght to say one, two, three, &c., in connection with 
concrete objects, he persisted in confounding number 
or discrete quantity, with magnitude or continuous 
quantity. Thus one day on seeing heads of three 
he called the smallest ‘ four,’ those next in size 
‘ five,’ and the largest ‘ sixIt is well known that 
savages, though thej are able to remark a diminution 
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in the number of thetr cattle, <fec., because they bnow 
each individually, ari rarely able to count* above 5 , 
and at most only atlain to 10. This suggests that 
reckoning was first developed by aid of the fingers of 
the two baiids, whicl\ supply an ’always available 
ccflicrete illustration of\number, apd which would 
naturally come to be used as a symbol for .number in 
the early gesture stages of language.^ 

It may be added that certain notions of magnitude 
and number illustrate the reverse of the process here 
described. In forming an i^ca of a molecule, of a 
millimetre, &c., we are breaking up or dividing an 
intfuitable whole into its parts and carrying the pro¬ 
cess* beyond the limits of imaginafion. So of the 
ideas of all small abstract quantities represented by 
fractions. We may form an image corresponding to 
^ because we may picture an object separated into 
three parts: but our idoas of 5^, &c., clearly 

transcend the limits of distinct picturing. 

Notions of Geometry, &.c. This synthetic activity 
is illustrated in a somewhat difllerent way in the 
formation of another class of notions. .Cur idea of 
a mathematical line, a circle, dnd sa forth, does not 
exactly answer to any observable forn/. No straight 
line, for instance, discdverable in any actual object, 
perfectly answers to the geometric definition. Even 

^This is borne out by the fact that some tribes, e,g,, those of Australia, 
signify 6 by the expression ‘one hand/ and 10 by ‘two hands. It is also 
supporteji by the existence of the term digit and the form,of the/Rouuin 
numerals, L, 11., &c. (For an interesting account of the'origin and growth 
of our ideas of number, see the anonymous volume, The Alternative (Mac¬ 
millan k Co,), Be. I., Chap. XIX. The psycholoj[ical process by which 
numbci'-GOiicepts are reached is dtftcribed by WaifzJ LehrMick der Fsychologie^ 
§ 52, p. 69.), &c.h 
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tlie most carefully drawn line /would be found on 
closer inspection to deviate to so^ae extent from the re¬ 
quired type. It follows that the^e notions involve more 
tluin a simple process of abstraction, such as suffices, 
for example, for'the detectiqi of the^ cfua'Iity colour 
or weight. They presuppose in addition to this' a 
process of. idealisation. The student of geometry in 
thinking about a perfectly straight line has to frame 
a* conception of something to udiich certain actual 
forms only roughly approximate. The notion thus 
represents, like that of.,a large number, the result of 
a prolonged mental process which surpasses the limits 
of distinct imagination. 

It is much the same with the notions smooth plane, 
perfect fluid, rigid body, &c., in physics. In framing 
the^ve notions we are called on to modify, perfect, or 
idealise the results of abstraction, to form ideal 
notions which transcend tlie limits of distinct imagi¬ 
nation, and yet which are defniite enough for the 
purposes of scientific reasoning. ^ 


'^he distinction between notions aiiSwerin^ to pictures, and those 
which cannot be’ reduced to images is related to the difference between 
Symbolic and Intuitive knowledge. We have an intuitive knowledge 
of the number thr^,e, or of the figure triangle, because we can picture 
them. But we have only a symbolic knowledge of the number 
thrmsand, or of the figure chiliagon (one of a thousand sides). Leibniz, 
who emphasised the difference, adds that intuitive knowledge is more 
perfect than symbolic. This illustrates the importance of the function 
of imagination in relation to thought* 


a goo(i account of these ideal notions see Taine, On Intelligence^ Book 
IV., Ch. I., § 11. 

* For a brief account of the distinction see Jevons’, Elementary Lessons in 
Logic. Lesson Vli. Mans^l argues that ^Jll general notions are an example 
of sjntnbolic as dia^mg*ilshed from intuitive knowledge, f Frolegomefm Logica^ 
Chap. I., p. 26). 
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V Conception and cfc scrimination. Notions are com- 
monlj said to be forrled by attending to resemblances 
among things and pissing over (hfl’ercnces. Never¬ 
theless in concc])tion ttcre is always a reference more 
or less eixplrCit^to diflfeitoces. In forming the concept 
animal, for example, we iiot only connecting many 
unlike thftigs on the ground of their resemblances 
(animal structure and functions), but are marking 
these off from other things lacking these points of 
similarity (plants, and inanimate objects). Wlicn we 
think of European we arc te-cjitly referring to non- 
huropeans (Asiatics, &c.). Indeed we cannot* con¬ 
stitute a class by the presence of certain marks 
without at the same,s^distinguishing it from other 
tilings wanting these marks. In all cases where 
there are well marked contraides or opposite^, as 
heavy—flight, sweet—^bitter, good—bad, and so on, 
this process of discrimination becomes more explicit. 
To bring a thing under the conception light, is to 
set it over against the conception heavy. Thus while 
in conception assimilation is the main and prominent 
activity, discrimination still plays a subjoixlinate part. 

Systems of Notions: Classification*and Division. 
The orderly systematic review of the Sgreements and 
the differences of things leads to what is called cLi^gsi- 
fication or ^vision. To classify things is to view 
them in such a way that their different degrees of 
resemblance and difference may be clearly exhibited. Ir 

^ The reader must be careful not to be misled by fhe figure of spoechi 
* classing,' or 'arranging things in classes'. This is not a motena/ process, 
bringing objects together in space. It is process, a bringing of, 

objects together in our thoughts, or a representing them in their relations 
of similarity. Do this it may be added that, owing not only to our liiuited 
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This takes place by proceeding jvthrougli a* series of 
gradations from notions of a lovjc degree of generality 
to those of a higher degree. Thus supposing we have 
the concepts ‘ plofigh,’ ‘ spade,’ and so forth, we may 
group them under a more gen^bral head, ^agricultural 
implements W^th these vp may take other things 
such as c§,rpenters’ ‘ tools,* ‘ surgical instruments,' 
‘ machines,’ &c., and bring them under a still more 
general head, ‘instruments of labour’. Any lower 
class is called in relation to the higher class under 
which it is^ brought a species ; and the higher class 
is called in relation to the lower a genus. In each 
step of this process we are co-ordinating or placing 
side b}^ side certain lower classes or species differenced 
from one another by particular qualities {e.g., surgical 
instruments, agricultural implements) and subordi¬ 
nating them under a larger class or genus. 

In the upward movement from species to genera 
we continually discard differences {e.g., surgical, agri¬ 
cultural use) and bring out a wider similarity {e.g., 
quality of. being an aid to labour of some sort). But 
we may set'out with a large class, and by a downward 
movement break j;c up into successively smaller classes. 
For instance, given tlie class Art, we may break it up 
intp the Useful and the Fine Arts : each of these 
classes, again, may be further broken up into sub¬ 
varieties. Thus, the Fine Arts inay te mentally 
separated into those of the Eye (Painting, Sculp- 

*»^**^* *“ • ' 
knowledge, but also'to the very nature of conceptual representation, we never 
at any one time think of the range of objects included. As was pointed out 
, above, the intelligent use of ^ general term implies not an actual reference at 
che time to the things denoted, but rather a readiness to apply it to things, 
as they nresent themselves. , 
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ture, Ar^itccturp),Ban<i the Ear (Poetry and Music), 
This downward mol|rement from the general to the 
particular is known es Division. It proceeds not by 
a gradual discardin^f dilFerenceS but by a gradual 
intrbdijctio^t of themVor what is sailed, by logicians 
'a process of ‘ determin^ion Thus the notion Fine 
Art is farther determined by the addition of the 
qualification visual, and so on. In this, way the dif¬ 
ferences among things as well as their resemblance? 
are brought into view. 

It is evident that in the asct;nding stage of this opera¬ 
tion we are performing a process of gradual analysis, 
^h at is to say, we are taking complex mental repre¬ 
sentations and singling out certain’elements. On the 
other hand, in the descending stage (division) we 
are carrying out the supplementary process of gradual 
synthesis, combining new conceptual elements at each 
step, and , * obtaining more complex representations. 
Here, ' xi, again, we see illustrated the close connec¬ 
tion between the two operations, analysis and syn¬ 
thesis.* 

The most striking illustration of thi§ orderly ar¬ 
rangement of notions is seen in the classifications of 
natural history, more particularly those of zoology 
and botany. But any general notion may thus, be 
taken up into a system of notions. Thus our notion 

'^iSome writers, as Sir W. Hamilton, point out that each stage of the 
process is at once analysis and synthesis. In the upward .moyement wV' 
separate qualities and combine things; in the descending wa 

separate things and combine qualities (Lreturea on Zo^c, XXIV., p. 5, &c.). 
But from a psychological point of view, which is concerned rather with the 
nature of the mental reprcsci^tations than wUh the range of objects repre^ 
seuted, the process of analysis and syntheses referred id in the text is the 
more important* » 
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of building, book, language, and soforb, may hd divided 
in a number of ways. Even the nations corresponding 
to abstract names admit of thifl orderly treatment. 
For example, we can classify the 5 iveral sorts of colour, 
or of virtue. By* thus taking up a noftbH ,into 'a 
system of notions, ve bring inj/o light its aiiinities amt' 
its oppositio;is, and prepare the way for a systematic 
presentation of knowledge respecting the correspond¬ 
ing things. 


^ Imperfection and Perfection of Notions. Our 
notions are apt to be deliictive in a number of ways. 
There *ls much more reason for indistinctness in the 
case of notions than in that of percepts or of images. 
And, as in the case of these last, indistinctness is apt 
to lead on to positive inaccuracy. This special liability 
of concepts to remain defective or incomplete is con¬ 
nected with the very nature of the conceptual process, 
and with the fact that its 'results are embodied in 
language. It is possible to use words roughly for 
everyday purposes without any distinct notion of 
their purpert. Many of the operations of reasoning 
can be carried, on with only a momentary glance at 
the meaning of the terms employed. Hence the wide 
opening for vagife concepts. 

Many notions are thus defective from the first be¬ 
cause the process of abstraction described above has 
not been perfectly carried out. And the fact that all 
' cf ns form our notions to a large extent by attending 
svay in .which words are employed by others, 
renders us still more liable to entertain indistinct ideas 
about things. ^ Hearing others apply the same word 
to things a child acquires a vague idea of sojne common 
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feature «r circuo|stlnce long before he can distinctly 
seize the true native of the resemblance.. Not only 
so, through the mei 4 lapse of time words which once 
had a distinct meanmg tend to drt>p this and to grow 
ili-defigied^nd hazy Vi their signification. We have 
’now to consider thes^defects, and the processes by 
which they are corrected.^ 

Distinctness of Concepts. By a distinct, clear, or 
well-defined concept is meant one in which the several 
features or characters forming the concept-elements 
arc distinctly represented. .Thus we “have a distinct 
idea of metal or plant, when we clearly distinguish 
and seize together the several features of metals, or 
plants. On the other hand, an ide^ is indistinct, hazy, 
or ill-defined when the several characters of the ob¬ 


jects are not thus distinctly represented. 

Closely connected with the distinctness of a concept, 
as just defined, is its distinctness with respect to'other 
concepts. By this is meant that the concept remains 
detached or distinguished from other and partially 
similar concepts with which it is liable to be confused. 
Thus we have a distinct idea of a nut. When we dis¬ 
tinguish the group of characters, from those of an 
ordinary fruit; of a planet, when wft distinguish the 
characters from those of a fixed star, &c. On the 
other hand a concept is indistinct or confused when 
it tends to amalgamate with a kindred concept. Thus 
our notion of limited monarchy is confused when itJ^a. 


1 The full investigation of this subject bolonga to Logic ■which has to do 
with the regulation of the intellectual processes according to some objective 
standard of correctness. Stilfthe psychologist' may consider the mental pr5- 
cesses by whicl^such an adjustment to an objective standard ia carried out. 
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apt to run into and be confused w/tb^tbat of/absolute 
monarcby. , 

It is evident that in general ^these two kinds of 
distinctness will correspond ontf- with another. In 
proportion as the •concept ch^acters arr^disfinctfy 
represented will it be disting^shed as a whole from” 
other concepts. Yet this correspondence is not as 
close as miglit at first appear. 

We can best test the distinctness of a concept by 
our facility in applying the name or recognising a 
member of thef class of ^hings denoted. In general 
all waqt of distinctness, whether of the first or second 
kind, must tend to obstruct such application of names. 
AVant of distinctness in the connotation leads to want 
of certainty with respect to the denotation. At the 
same time we are often able to name things readily 
with only imperfectly distinct concepts. Thus a 
child or an uneducated adult will (in many cases at 
least) at once recognise a fruit, and yet be unable 
perhaps to say what the constituent fruit-marks are. 
This suggests that a concept may be distinct in the 
second sense -without being so vfi the same degree in 
the first. The- coroplex of marks is represented with 
sufficient distinctness for keeping the name apart from 
other names and for applying it roughly to things ; 
but there is no analysis of these into their constituent 
parts. 

' It*may, perhaps, be said that in this case the concept is oiily nascent 
or^ijDWftVAjLly developed, being dependent on the presence of some 
corresponding percept with which it is involved. Just as many minds 
can (as we saw above) recognise an object presenting itself after a long 
interval, but cannot imagine k (with any i ogne of distinctness) during 
this interval, so they may be able to classily objects, and name one of a 
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class whea they, meet th it, but not to represent the class in tfie 
absence of 111 of its ii|emlers. It is plain, however, that where there is 
an absence of a full and distinct representation of the plass-marks the 
capaibility of recognising members of the class, and of readily applying 
the name, must be limiledl, • 

^e^Distinctness and Clelraess of Concepts. Some writers have 
djslihguislied^ptween the mo kinds of distipetuesa just indicated in 
foll<twing wap; A notionVs clear when we can recognise the corre¬ 
sponding things : obscure wheiWe cannot do .this. It is distinct when 
the several -parts or elements are distinctly represented; indistinct or 
confused when this is not the case.' • 

i^It would, however, be better to reverse this and caS a notion distinct 
Vhen it is distinguished as a whole from other notions, and clear when 
its parts or debiils are clearly represented. This, as Loclce suggests, 
would correspond more closely with the primary pse of the words as 
employed about objects of sight. ^ It is evident, however, from the 
almost perfect interchangeableness of the words in ordinary speech, that 
the distinction here drawn is of little practical moment. In general the 
two kinds of distinctions increase (or decivase) together. 

J Causes of Indistinctness of Concepts. The imper¬ 
fections just spoken of may arise from either of tlic 
causes stated above. Many notions are indfstinct 
from the first because the percepts and images are so ; 
or because the process of abstraction has never been 
carried far enough to bring into distinct relief the 

1 This is the distinction diawn by Tjcibniz and adopted by Sir W. Hamil¬ 
ton. (See the latter’s Lectures m Locjic^ IX.) • 

“ Compare what was said .ibove (p. 22p) respecting 4ihages. Ijocke's view 
may be gathered from the following quotationsV—“'fhe pereejition of the 
mind being most aptly explained by words relating^ to the siglTt, we shall 
best understand what is meant by ‘clear* and ‘obscure/ in our ideas, by 
reflecting on what we call ‘ clear' and ‘ obscure ’ in the objects of Jiight. 
Light being that which discovers to us visible objects, we give the name of 
‘obscure’ to that which is not placed in a light suflicient to discover minutely 
to us the figure and colours which are observable in it, and which in a better 
light would be discernible.” Again, “As a clear idea is that whereof the 
mind has such a full and evident perception as it does receive fix>in an ou^wimi 
object operating duly on a well-disposed organ, so a distinct "Mea that 
wherein the mind perceives a difference from all others, and a confused idea 
is such an one as is not snfiiciently distinguishable from another from which 
it ought to be different *'.— Essay on the l[v^7nm Understanding, Bk. 11.^ 
Chap. XXIX., Sect. L, &c. . . • 
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common characters of a class o> things. This last 
remark ap})lie8 with special force *to She notions of the 
young and uneducated, who can in most cases distin¬ 
guish different kinds of objects s'^lfficiently for practical 
purposes by the aid of general ^names, but who Jjaye 
not carefully reflected on the «‘hiitent of t^eir notions. 

l)Ut again, our notions ar/; apt to become indistinct 
(in both senses) from the lapse of time, and the im- 
jjerfections'uf memory As we have seen above, a 
concept is held together as an organic unity by the 
conjoint attachment of a number of images to one and 
tlie same y,rord. Hence it may become dissolved or 
disintegrated by the weakening of the bond of associa¬ 
tion. Some or all of the images are loosened from 
tlieir verbal attn(;bment and disappear, and thus the 
notion fades for want of the imaginative root. Or 
if the images remain, they are not firmly united 
to the verbal symbol, but become in a measure 
detached one from anotht^r, presenting themselves 
as a series of images rather tlian a welded mass of 
images. Hence the representation of the common 
characters, that is to say the notion, grows blurred 
and ill-defined: the notional features no longer stand 
out in.well-defined relief. In this manner the concept 
tends by the la]^se of time to return to its early crude 
state of a string of images, or an imperfectly combined 


mass of images.' 


^ We often find ourselves in this state of mind with respect to names the 
^m«aiuiig of^ which we learnt when young, but which we hare sinoe had but 
liUleoccivstiou to e, g ,, those of Roman or Greek officials, and technical names 

in science* The word calls up the images of one or two of the more striking 
examples or specimens, but with only the dimmest discernment of the common 
»cihai'acters. c . <. 
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It isyjbo be addc that this indistinctness of concepts 
with tha lapse cf time is greatly favoured by the very 
nature‘of language, the subtleties which* are a neces¬ 
sary part of a develwied language, as well the imper¬ 
fections from whic\ the best language is not free. 
Avery language aim^at expressing all distinctions of 
thought. Hence the J^istence of* many words who.se 
meanings overlap, or answer to finely dktinguishable 
aspects of the same things or relations >mong things. 
Tn.stancc the terms, nation, society. The obtuse mind 
unable to draw such dislanctions naturally attaches 
hazy ideas to the terms. There is probably a vague 
^ense of some difi’crence, but this is not rendered 
clear to the mind. 

Not only so, the imperfections of language, its 
defects and redundancies, promote indistinctness 
of conception. The ambiguity of terms,, the fact 
that one word expresses a variety of shades of 
meaning, often distinguishable only with great diffi¬ 
culty, has been commonly recognised by thinkers as 
one of the most fertile sources of vague and jll-defined 
notions. To this it must be added that* the redun- 
dancies of language, the fijet that *t'wo words are 
(commonly at least) employed as •synonyms, without 
any appreciable differ.enee of meaning, is unfavourable 
to disuinctness. In this case the same notion has to 
attach itsdf to two unlike symbols, the unlikeness 
of which necessarily suggests that there must be a 
difference of meaning between them.* 

^ On the ambiguity of language and the indistinctness of thought con¬ 
nected with this, see Locke, on the UttderaCanding, Bk. Ill.f 

Chap. IX.; J. S. Mill. System of Logic, Bk. IV., Cl^Aps.’IV.—VI. 
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Accuracy and Inaccuracy of Co’icijpts. A&t in the 
case of images, so here we have to di^:inguishr between 
the mere indistinctness of a concept, and its positive 
inaccuracy. A district notion dgpends on our clearly 
representing the marks we .take-up into our notion: 
an accurate notioh depends ga our taking np tlfle 
right elements. By this is m',ant that we include the 
common characters of the class, or more exactly, all 
those included in the current meaning of the word, 
and no otliers. Or, to express the same thing in 
different language, an accurate concept is such that 
the word in^ which it is embodied will cover or stand 
for all the things commonly denoted by that name, 
and for no others. 

V This auttices for an ordinary definition of accuracy. It is evident, 
however, that there is implied here a double reference, namely, to the 
qualifies which things actually have, and to those which they are com¬ 
monly regarded as having. In the case of the large majority of men, 
and of all young persons, it is sufficient that their notions correspond to 
the common notions. The correctness of their ideas will be judged by 
their conformity to the fixed usages of speech. On the other hand, it is 
given to a few individuals to seek, by a fuller and more exact knowledge 
of things, to improve on tliis fixed usage of words, and to bring the 
tommonly accepted notions into closer conformity to things. Such a 
pc'rson seta up a higher and ideal standard of accuracy by which he 
aims at rectifying tJie common one. 


Inaccuracy of conception, like mere indistinctness, 
may arise either through an imperfect performance of 
the initial processes of comparison and abstraction, 
including the discrimination of one group of things 
from another; or through a subsequent process of 
conceptual dissolution or disintegration. 

... (a) Inaccurate Notions depending on Imperfect 
, Abstraction. To begin with, then, a notion may be 
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inaccurat)^ beOausi t^e process of abstraction or notion- 
formation is inco* aplete. Tbe first notion^ of all of 
us arc rough and inexact, answering to a process of 
comparative inspect!^ which is imperfectly followed 
ou|;. * Owin^ to these\imperfection<j, the notions are 
imiccurate; that is to si^, the range of the name is 
not coextensive with tl^t of the thing^fe commonly 
or properly denoted by it, but covers a,^mailer, or a 
larger group. In the first case we may call the notion 
too narrow, in the second, too wide. 

Notions which are too Narrow. In the first place, 
a notion may be formed on too narrow an obsersation 
of tKings, the consequence of which is that accidental 
featnires not shared in by all members of the class are 
taken up into the meaning of the word as a part of 
its essential import. For example, a child that has 
only seen red roses is apt to regard redness as a part 
of the meaning of rose., Similarly an uneducated 
Englishman is apt to think of government as implying 
the existence of a monarch. Such notions are too 


narrow. 

Notions which are too Wide. In the second place, 
a notion may be inaccurate by being ’too wide. If 
the observation of things is supcrficiaband hasty only 
a part of the common traits or marks are embodied in 
the narne. The notions of children and of the unedu¬ 
cated are af>t to be too wide. They pick up a part, 
■ but only a part, of the significance of the words t he^’ 
hear, employed. Thus they observe amoug clifFerent 
fish the conspicuous circumstance thaf they live in 
the water, and so they are disposed ,to call seals, dol¬ 
phins, and so on, fish. In a similar way a child will 

‘ 24 
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call all meals ‘tea,’ overlooking''t?;e fact tiiat ‘tea’ 
connotes besides the characters o'l ‘meal^’ that of 
taking place towards the close of the day. 

(b) Inaccurate Motions dep^ding on Loss of Ele¬ 
ments. While notions may tn-is be inaccurate at |;he 
outset owing to defective obseivation, they tSnd still 
further to become so by t^.e lapse of tiine and the 
gradual obliteration of the conceptual elements. Every 
successive loss of such concept-elements plainly in¬ 
volves a discrepancy between the name and the things 
denoted. In other words the concept grows too wide. 
As names are emptied of their full significance they 
thus become too inclusive. Thus by forgetting that 
the term ‘selfish’ means what is doue with a conscious 


reference to self, or knowingly for the advantage or 
good of self, some- writers have tended to make the 
term cover all actions, benevolent as well as others. 
Not only so, this decay of the conceptual organism 
leads on to the coalescence of one concept with ano¬ 
ther, and the consequent erroneous confusion of the 
corresponding names. The first elements of meaning 
to disappear from a word are the less prominent 
features which serve to give it its precise shade 
of meaning, ana to mark it off from other and 
related words. The loss of these obviously leads to 
the complete confusion of the connected wordo. Thus 
it would be easy to confuse the meanings of the 
expressions, * a benevolent act, ’ and a ‘ beneficent 
aCr,’ by;dropping in the former case the representation 
of the internal factor of good-will or kindly intention.^ 


1 On the nature of '‘onfvsiou of ideas see Locke, -Essay an the Human 
l^i.ok TT., Chap. XX!X., Sect. 6, 
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'y It is e^;iderit fr5m this brief reference to the sources 

of inaccuracy in nbtions, that this defect is very closely 
connected in its origin with the other defect^ indis¬ 
tinctness. Where thilfe is want of'definiteness and of 
sh|,r]p disorirfeination oi^the notion f^om other notions, 
there are the circumstances favourable to inaccuracy. 

The notion which is hazV and confused in the sense 

«/ 

that it is only vaguely differenced fro^^ another is 
likely pretty soon to be ‘ confused ’ with it in tlni full 
sense, that the boundary-line is lost sight of alto- 
gether. 

o 

s 

^It h interesting to compire the changes marking the history of woril? 
and concepts in tlie individual mind, with those changes which cliarac- 
torifid the history of them in a community. AVTiat ia known as ‘ gene¬ 
ralisation * or the widening of the meaning of terms corresponds with 
the extension of the range of words described .above, and may be said, 
like it, to involve a certain forgetfulness. On the other hand there is 
the process of ‘ specialisation,’ by which new marks are added, and the 
range of the denotation consequently narrowed. To this there answers 
in the case of the individual, the gradual, and often nnconscioua incor- 
poration of the results of accidental individual exj^enence.^ 

Revision of Notions. It follows from the above 
that perfect concepts commonly presuppose not one 
process of comparison and abstraction .simply, but a 
succession of conceptual processes; by the aid of 
which the first crude concepts are perfected, and also 
the tendencies in words to lose their significance are 
counteracted. Defective conception at the outset 
.(whether ending in a vague or a positively erroneous 
notion) can only be made good by more searchis^ 
inspection of the things submitted to examination, 

1 On the changes marking the use of words in the^history of a community 
sec Trench, Ofi the Study of W^ds ; J. S. Mill^ of tLogie^ Book IV., 

Cliap. V. 
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and also by a wider and more varied ’ observation of 

• ♦ ff 

objects in their similarities and dissimilarities. 

Not only so, even when tb^ concepts have been 
properly formed ^ they can o; tly be kept distinct, 
and consequent!}' accurate, b}^ going ba'jk again and 
again to the concrete objects out of which they 
have in a manner been ('-^tracted. Only when we 
do this sl>"ll we avoid the error of taking empty 
names for realities, and keep our representations frt?sh 
and vivid. Conception is in this way continually 
renewed by Contact with actual concrete fact by way 
of perce[)tion and imagination. The frequent appli¬ 
cation of names to individual things is thus a comli- 
tion of preserving vitality in our concepts. Thinking 
is not the same thing as imagining, yet it is based 
on it and cannot safely be divorced from it. Clear 
concepts imply images of particuilar objects in the 
back-ground, ready to come into the full light of 
consciousness as occasion requires. We only attach 
a. definite meaning to a name when we are in a posi¬ 
tion to recall a concrete example, or rather a variety 
of concrete examples. 

^Relation cf Ccncepfion to Imagination. The above 
remarks help. to bring out still more distinctly the 
relation between imagination and thought. As we 
have seen, a notion differs from an imacce in that it 
contains a representation of common hiaturcs only. 


and not of individual peculiarities. When a word 
tends strongly to call up an image of a concrete 
obj ect, rather than a notion of a class, the processes 
of thought are obstructed. The highly imaginative 
mind whiclr instantly reduces a word-symbol to some 
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concrete instan(^/is heavily handicapped in following 
out train^ of abstract thought.* The many interesting - 
accolnpaniments of the individual things interfere wit li 
the grasping of their ifeneral aspects. 

thesaiae time, notions are formed o?it of images. 
Thinking is thus baSed on imagination (both repro¬ 
ductive and constructiv^. The meaning or content 
of a word is wholly derived from the .inspection of 
concrete things. Hence a notion in order to be full, 
distinct, and stable must be continually supported by 
images. To every word there ought 'to correspond 
several tendencies to form images; though sincje the 
iifiaghs are often very difierent, these tendencies 
should in general counteract one» another. ® Only 
when there is this vital connection between thought 
and imagination can the mind steer clear of the perils 
of empty words. 

On Defining Notions. . Our notions are rendered 
distinct and accurate not merely by going back to 
concrete facts or examples but by a number of supple- 


^ Tliis is of course generally the case with the yonng and the uneducated. 
The narrowness of their experience, and the feebleness of their powers of 
abstraction, cause words to be pictorial, descriptiyo of'yoncrete individuals 
rather than symbolically representative of classes. This tendency is ^musingly 
illustrated by Mr. Galton. Some one began narrating^ * 1 am going to tell 
you about a boatA young lady of an imaginative turn being asked what 
the word Iboat’ called up answered ** a rather large boat, pushing off from 
the sltore, full of ladies and gentlemen {Inquiries into Human Faculty^ 

p. no). 

^ This close connection between the notion or typical image, and the par- 
‘ ticular images out of which it is developed, is seen in the readiness of these 
to arise when we dwell on the meaning of a word. In all such ctffSes we hav^ 
as M. Taine observes, a shifting image, or succession of iiqagds, each*' imperfect 
but tending to grow complete. (On InUlligmos^ Pt. L, Bk. L, Chap. IL, II.). 
The fact is also seen in the rapidity with which the mind in realising a verbal 
description reduces a concept, by the aid of the^uggfcstions of the context, to" 
a distinct image. * • * 
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mentary processes which may 
Tinrler the head of definition, 
the logical sense is to unfold its connotation, to 
enumerate more oi- less complOTely the several char¬ 
acters or attributes which maye up its rpeaping.* /Ajb 
we have seen, we form many concepts such as *' metal,’ 
‘man,’ ‘civilised country,’^ before we ar,e able to 
represent distinctly the several attributes which com¬ 
pose the connotation of the words. It is only whe,n 
the mind’s power of abstraction increases that this 
higher stage . of analysis becomes possible. When it 
has been performed the mind will be able to retain 
the essentials of the concept by means of the vcrlvil 
definition. Whep for example the child has legmt 
that glass is a transparent substance, composed of 
certain materials, brittle, easily fused by heat, a bad 
conductor of heat, and so on, the string of properties 
stored up by aid of the verbal memory will serve to 
give distinctness to the concept. ^ 

A second and subordinate part of this process of 
definition of names consists in the discrimination of 
the notidn from other notions. The precise meaning 
of a word is only brought out by setting the notion 
over against its apposite or contrast, and by discrimi¬ 
nating it from nearly allied notions. Thus for example 
tl-ve notion ‘ wise ’ is elucidated by Contrasting, it with 
‘ foolish ’ and by distinguishing it from allied notions 
as ‘learned’, 

^ Tbi%.appliM to composite notions only, that is to say to such as inTolve 
a nnnibcff of common traits. It is to be added that many classes of things 
possess so many attributes that an exhaustive examination is impossible. We 
are content to specify the most important characters of ‘iron,' ‘fish/ and 


beHoughly grouped 
To' define 4 word in 
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Finally our lotions may be defined or rendered 
more shatp in outline by a reference to a classification 
of things. Logicians say that the best way to define 
a class name (especially when the qualities are too 
njin\erous, a^nd many of them too imperfectly knoAvn, 
f6r us to enuinerate‘them completely) is to name the 
higher class, or ‘ geni\,’ and add the ‘ difference,’ 
that is the leading features which marjk off the class 
from co-ordinate classes. Thus we may define a 
parallelogram by saying that it is a four-sided figure 
(higher class) having its opposite sides parallel (dif¬ 
ference). Such a definition serves to fix ‘in thq mind 
Rome of the more important marks of the objects, and 
to* keep the concept distinct fram other concepts 
{e.g.y those of other four-sided figures). In a manner, 
too, dividing a term, or pointing out the sub-classes 
composing the class of things denoted, serves to clear 
up or define our notions, Since a concept is formed 
by means of an inspection of things, an occasional 
reference to the whole extent of things covered by a 
name helps to give definiteness to the concept. Thus 
in teaching a child the meaning of a te»m like metal, 
it is well to connect if in his mind with all the prin¬ 
cipal or more familiar varieties.’ In fact the two 
processes here touched on, bringing out the connota¬ 
tion (logical ‘ definition’), and exposing the denotation 
(logical ‘ division ’), are mutually complementary. 

^ Other Results of Abstraction : Idea of Self. The 
same process of abstraction whereby the child learns 
to group external objects according 'to their resem¬ 
blances enables him to ascertain the nature of the 
inner world, his own mind. His ideaiof self beginsj 
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as we have seen, with the perception of his owt 3 
organism as the object in which he localise!^ his vari¬ 
ous feelings of pleasure and pain. Even this partial 
idea is slowly acquired. As Prbf. Preyer points out, 
the infant does npt at first k]A)w his ovn -organism 
as something related to his feelings of pleasure and 
pain. When more than a j ear old his boy bit his 
own arm jiist as though it had been a foreign object.^ 
This stage ^ self-representation seems to correspond 
rotighly at least to the early period of life in which 
the child speaks of himself by his proper name. That 
is t© say, the child does not as yet set himself in 
opposition to all outer objects, including all othdlr 
persons, but regards himself as one among many 
objects. 

As the power of abstraction grows this idea ©f self 
becoriies fuller and includes the representation of 
internal mental states. Tl^e child does not at first 
reflect or turn his attention inwards on his owm feel¬ 
ings. He is glad or sorrowful, but as soon as the 
momentary feeling is over he is apt to forget all about 
it. His attention is absorbed in outward things. To 
attend to the facts, of the inner life implies an eflfort, 
an active with(,lrawal of the mind from the outer 
w'orld. This only occurs later on, and first of all 
probably in connection with the development of cer¬ 
tain feelings. Thus, his nascent emotion 'of pride in 
doing things, in bringing about changes in his little 
world, "^uld aid in the development of a conscious¬ 
ness of self: and this result would be furthered by 

rivalries with others and the attendant feelings of 
% * ' • 

^ Bit SteU des Kiyidts^ p- 360. 
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triumpli, &c. ■ Tlie influence of others, too, would aid 
greatly in'the gro'svth of this fuller idea of self. More 
particularly, perhaps, its development would be pro¬ 
moted by the experience of moral' discipline and the 
reoeption nfvblame or praise. It is when the child’s 
attention is driven inwards in an act of reflection on 
his own actions as springing from good or bad motives, 
that he wakes up to a fuller consciousness of himself.^ 
The gradual substitution for the proper name of ‘ me,’ 
‘ I,’ ‘ my,’ which is observable in the third year pro¬ 
bably marks the date of a more distinct reflection on 
internal feelings, and consequently of a clearer idea of 
the ihental self. 

A further process of abstraction -is implied in ar¬ 
riving at the idea of a permanent self, now the reci¬ 
pient of impressions from without, now the subject 
of feelings of pleasure and pain, hopes and fears|‘ and 
now the cause of outward actions. The image of. the 
enduring and always present object, the bodily self, 
undoubtedly contributes an important element to this 
idea. But this supplies only the more concrete or 
pictorial part of the representation. The highly ab¬ 
stract idea of an enduring mental self,, one and the 
same through all the changes of lecUng, involves a 
certain development of memory and the power of 
rcturacin^ in its main features the series of past per¬ 
sonal experiences (see p. 264). The idea is formed 
• by turning away the attention from the endless diver¬ 
sities of this chain of experiences and fixing it oh 

^ Of course the social environment plays an important part in aiding the 
growth of self-consciousness by its modes of speech. The relation of self and 
not self, including that between the I and toO "You, is^continually being 
pressed on the child’s attention by the language of others. 
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the comition underlying circumstaA(;e, 'that they are 
all parts of one connected whole, 4inks ill one con¬ 
tinuous chain of mental events.^ 

V' Our Notions of.'Others. Ifi one sense the indi¬ 
vidual self stan4s in contrast to all tauter thirds, 
including other persons. The child distinguishes the 
‘ I ’ from the ‘ you At ijf.c same time the know¬ 
ledge of self .underlies and leads on to the knowledge 
of others as something more than material objects 
perceived by the senses, as beings endowed with feel¬ 
ings, desires, thoughts, &c. 

There sefems to be an instinctive tendency to endow 
other human beings with life and consciousness.* As 
we shall see by and by, children appear to interj)ret 
roughly the signs of others’ feelings, such as the 
smile, before individual experience could have led 
thont to connect, by way of their own experience of 
like, feelings, these signs with their proper significates. 
Not only so, there is some reason to suppose that 
the child at first tends to attribute life, feeling, and 
intention to all outer objects which in any way 
simulate the appearance of human form and move¬ 
ment.* This/pergonifying of objects around him is 
based on his k^jowledge of his own double existence, 
bodily and mental. 


' For a fuller account of the giowth of the idea of selS^ the reader may 
consult M, Taine's work On Intelligence, Pt. II., Bk. III. ; and my volume, 
Illusions, Chap. X., p. 285, &c. The German reader should consult Lolze, 
Psychologies § 37 seq ,; and Waitz, Lehrbuch det' Psychologies § 58. 

‘‘This has been questioned, but seems to be borne out by the observa¬ 
tion of children’s ^ay of speaking about things. Among many oases one 
could instance is the following. A little girl of 5 once said to her mother, 
^ ''Ms, 1 dc think this hpop, pmst be alive, it is so sensible, it goes wherever 
I want it to • * 
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As intelligence grows and he reflects more dis¬ 
tinctly .on his o\frn feelings, wishes and aims, he learns 
to attribute definite feelings and thoughts to others 
when th^ corresponding external signs are present. 
Laferpir hi-projects a persistent conscious self behind 
uic bodily framework answering to his first idea of his 
mother, his brother, &ck fashioned after the model of 


his own self. A still higher exercise of abstraction 
•l(‘-ads on to the formation of notions of diff’crcnt kinds 
of persons, wise, kind, good, and so on. In this way 
he reaches general notions of men oasecl on their 
mental traits, their dispositions and characters.^ 

* Growth of Conceptual Power. As we have seen, 
the power by which the mind fraiiies general notions 
is merely an expansion of powers which show them¬ 
selves in a germinal form in the earlier intellectual 
processes of perception. The essential mental pro¬ 
cess is seizing similarity in the midst of diversity. 
This the child does in the first year of life. To 
recognise the mother’s voice, for example, as one 
and the same amid all the changes of loudness and 


softness, and all the variations of pitch, clearly implies 
a certain rudimentary power of abstraction. 

Early Notions. The gradual development of the 
power of comprehending things or classes, or of 
forming general notions is one of the most interesting 
phases in the mental history of the individual. By 
a careful observation of children at the time when 
they begin to understand and use words'^ we may 
learn much as to the way in which this powey grows. 

In studying this phase of intellectual progress we 
must be on our guard against a source of error. As 
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has been pointed out before, children do not learn 
~ lo speak as the race may be supposed to have acquired 
language, that is to say inventing new names to 
express the similarities of things which they first 
notice. The cbild^ finds a language ready made- &r 
him, and through the force of imitation and the heed 6f 
making himself understood, y^ne is impelled, to adopt 
the signs ei^ployed by others. Now it would be 
absurd to suppose that when he first understands and 
reproduces a name he attaches to this sign the same 
general meaning that adults attach to it. Such names 
as ‘ puss,’ * bow-wow,’ and so on, when first used 
have not the full force of general signs, but repro- 
.s(;ut j)articular individuals. The growth of the con¬ 
ceptual power at this early stage is best illustrated 
perhaps by means of the child’s own unaided exten¬ 
sions ‘of the application of words to new cases. 

As might be expected, the first notions to be formed 
correspond to narrow classes of objects having a num¬ 
ber of striking points of resemblance ; and, further, to 
those varieties of things which have a special interest 
for the child. Thus he readily recognises particular 
objects of di^t, .as milk and pudding. In like 
manner* he soon, learns to assimilate certain kinds of 
toy as tops, and other objects having well-marked 
resemblances, as watches and clocks. For the same 
reason, he at once extends the term ‘bow-wow’ or 
‘ puss ’ to a number of dogs or cats, and the name 
‘ papa ’ to other male adults. 

: , Growth of Conception and of Discrimination. It 
is to be noted that the child’s concepts grow in 
clearness and- definiteness with’the power of noting 
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differences*aa' wal as likenesses. At first there seems 
to be nd clear discrimination of classes from indt^ 
viduals. The name is used for a number of objects 
as seen to be alike, bilt, so far as \e can see, without 
any clear apprehension whether they are the same 
thing or different things. This is probably true of 
the extension of the we’^d papa tof other men Ijesidcs 
the father. The concept becomes definite just in 
proportion as differences are recognist'd and the 
images of individual objects, this and that person, 
this and that dog, and so on, acquire separateness 
in the mind. This same circumstance explains 
another fact, namely, that the child often uses the 
ntwnos of genera (if not too large (passes) before those 
of species. Thus he lumps together animals resem¬ 
bling dogs as goats, under the • name ‘ bow-wow ’. ^ 
In like manner he will apply a word like.apple to 
fruit generally or a variety of fruits as apple, ^pear, 
orange, &c. Similarly, he will understand in a rough 
way the meaning of the word flower before he com¬ 
prehends the names ‘daisy,’ or ‘rose’. 

£.^ormation of more Abstract Conceptions’. A higher 
step is taken when the. child Jfbrms^ classes founded on 
a single property. The first examples of this higher 
power of abstraction, occur very early in relation to 
aspects of objects of great interest to him. He-first 
displays a considerable power of generalisation in 

1 See M. Taine's article, On the Acquisition of Language hy Children^ in 
Mind, Vol. 11. (1877), p. 255. It is possible indeed that a child has t^vargue 
notion corresponding to animal (namely, aomotliing which moves about and 
makes a noise) before ho distinguishes classes of animal. Thus M. Perez 
(in his work, Lesirois premises annees de Venfant, Chap. XII.), says that an 
infant gave out a sound ‘appa’ accompanied .by^signs of longing when dif¬ 
ferent animals, as a kitten, a chick, and a small binj, wore brought near it. 
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grouping together edible things. Mr. Dai win in his 
mteresting account of the early mental development 
of one of his children tells us that when just a year 
old he invented the word ‘ mum ’ to denote different 
hinds of food. He then went on to distinguish varie¬ 
ties of food by some qualifying adjunct.. Thus sugar 

■was *shu-mum’.** Attention to common visual fea- 

_ » 

tures comes later. A little boy known to the present 
writer whcB: '^in his eighteenth month extended the 
word ‘ ball ’ to bubbles which he noticed on the sur¬ 
face of a glass of beer. This implied the power of 
abstract! ngtfrom colour dnd size and attending to the 

O O 

globular form. 

As experience widens and the power of abstraction 
strengthens less con.spicuous and more subtle points 
of agreement are seized. Children often perplex their 
elders with their use of words just because the latter 
cannot seize the analogy between things or events which 
the young mind detects.® Bjr degrees the young mind 
advances to the formation of more abstract ideas. 
One of the earliest of these is that of disappearance, or 
the state of being absent, commonly expressed by the 
sign ‘ ta-ta * or some similar expression. ® 

* See his article, *Brographical Sketch of an Infant* in ATiW, July, 1877 
{VoL IL); ef., M. Taine’a account of a little girrs first generalisation of 
sweet things under the name cola (chocolate) in the same volume of Mind, p, 
250. See also M. Taine’s work. On Intelligence, 'Vol. 11., Book IV., Ch. 1., 
S 1., Par, IL 

^ For example a child of two and a half years seeing a number of fowls 
perched in a row on a fence, said, ‘ They are having tea '• He had associated 
the of sitting in a row with sitting up at table. 

•Prof. Preyer*('2>w Seele des Kindes, p. 295) says his boy reached this 
notion of disappearance by the fifteenth month. ’ The boy known to the 
writer certainly used the sound ta-ta or dd (all gone) for signifying the dis- 
,appearance, as well as the e.bs^e of a thing when he was sixtisen months old. 
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/^\Jse of Adjectfves. A distinct progress in the con¬ 
ceptual p»wer of tthe child is seen when objects come- 
to be qualified by the use of adjectives. A child will 
from the first stage of speech pid]#; up and use a few 
acyectiveg'sjjich as ‘hot,’ and ‘nice’. In these cases 
tire qualities ‘answer to simple sensations of very 
great interest to him. ;4 more difficult achievement 
is seizing the meaning ^ a relative epithet such as 
‘^big’. The boy already referred to first employed 
this word when he was nearly 22 months old. He 
saw a rook flying over his head, and called put ‘ Big 
bird ’. 

t Among these more abstract conceptions reached in 
this early period of life those of number and time 
deserve a passing notice. Prof. Preyer says that his 
boy in his 26th month had not the remotest idea of 
number. Another boy, already referred to, whcffi 22 
months old distinguished^ one object from a plurality 
of objects, and this was long before he could distinguish 
two from three, and so on.^ In like manner he marked 
off all periods of the past under the head of ‘ yester¬ 
day,’ and all periods of the future under, tfie liead of 
‘ morrow ’ or ‘ by and by ’. A considerable advance 
in intelligence (including observatfon, &c.), is* neces¬ 
sary before the child passes from this rough discrimi¬ 
nation ef one and many to the recognition of particular 
numbers; and from a mere discrimination between 


^ He called any number of objects (besides one) ‘two, three, fo«r/ aoaord- 
iiig to*the formula taught him by his mother. M. Perez f Lsa trois premUres 
a7in€es de VmfarU^ Chap, XIIL) tells us that this corre8f>ond8 to an animars 
distinction of number. A cat with only one kitten left it out of a number 
was miserable; but when 2 were left it out of^5 it^was contented. It thus 
distinguislied between one and nSany. * » 
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past and future to the recognition of.jdefinitee divisions 
. of time, as yesterday, to-morrow, last week, ^jiext week. 

Period of Fuller Development. The power of ab¬ 
straction, of analyging things .and discovering their 
common aspects, qualities .and relations, .only attains 
a considerable strength in the stage of youth' as dis¬ 
tinguished from that of childhood. The earlier period 
is pre-eminently that of conerete knowledge. During 
this time tke*^ number of concepts formed is compara¬ 
tively small, and these are such as involve the 
presence of numerous or obvious resemblances. But 
from abfhvt- the fourtednth year onwards a marked 
incresfse in the power of abstraction is observable. 
In cases where the powers of observation and of 
imagination have been properly cultivated we may 
notice at this stage a strong disposition to view . 

under their common aspects. The language becomes 
more general and more abstract. 

How Progress in Conceptual Power is to be Mea¬ 
sured. This advance may be measured in different 
ways. As the power of abstraction grows, particular 
impressions and observations are brought more and 
more under general heads. Again it is noticeable 
that epneepts on the same level of generality are 
framed with greater and greater facility. Less time 
and effort are needed to form a new notion.^ Once 
more, the concepts reached show a higher degree ot 
generality and are more abstract in character. The 
use-of such words as ‘action,’ ‘life,’ ‘idea,’ marks a 
considerable step onward. The most exact way of 
measuring progress is by noting the degree of remote- 
‘ness of the concepts attained from the concrete ex- 
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periencea of -evAyday life. The progress of con¬ 
ceptual power is» also marked by a growl^h of dis¬ 
tinctness’ in the concepts formed, a greater facility 
in defining the teimfe used, and* in distinguishing 
th^m froip -pther terms \vith which they are apt 
to'be confused. 

Varieties of Conce.rtual Power. Individuals 
differ considerably in tneir power of. abstraction. 
Spme minds are much quicker in seeing simi¬ 
larity amid diversity, in mentally separating the 
common aspects of individuijl objects.* TJ>ese dif¬ 
ferences turn mainly on inequalities of the agsimi- 
hViive power of the mind. They appear to imply, 
too^ differences in the power o5 controlling the 
attention, of resolutely turning the mind away from 
individual differences and fixing it on what is 
common to many instances.^ 

These differences commonly show themselves with 
respect to various kinds of subject-matter, such as the 
ideas of number, space, physical processes, and so on. 
Good abstractive power shows itself in a supenor readi¬ 
ness to frame any kind of concept. At the same time 
we find with these general inequalities, more special 
differences. Thus one student will shojv a fairljr good 
power of abstraction with reference to physical pro¬ 
cesses alid agencies, or to the ideal notions of mathe¬ 
matics, an(^ yet be comparatively wanting in the 
•power of thinking about subjective mental states. 
Contjiariwlse there may be a specially goqd power of 

1 It is probable that some minds are more interested in differences and 
more ready to note them, while rf)thera are more*»ttrftcted by similarities and 
more I'eady to detect them. “ 


25 
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abstraction in the latter direction‘s with' a decided 
—-deficiency in the former. 

These differences, again, clearly depend in part on 
native differences. - ’ Children afe not endowed at the 
outset with the same degree of assimilative power. 
Moreover the peculiar constitution or cast of the mibd 
may give a natural bent t^' one kind of conception. 
Thus other"things being equal a boy with a fine eye for 
form will show a good conceptual power in geometr}'^, 
wliile another with great muscular activity and a strong 
bent towards practical contrivance will naturally occupy 
himself in forming notions about nature’s processes, 
the notions with which mechanics specially deals.' At 
the same time the degree of power of abstraction 
attained generally or in any special direction turns to 
a considerable extent on the amount of exercise, 
tvaimngi or culture undergone. Speaking roughly 
we may say that the educated youth is most clearly 
marked off from the uneducated by the possession of 
a large stock of general notions and a facility in 
seizing the common aspects of the things about him. 
And it is no less manifest that special devotion to any 
branch of study, as mathematics, will in average cases 
result in a marked increase in a special conceptual 

aptitude in this particular region. 

' • » 

Training of Power of Abstraction. The problem of exercising 
the power of abstraction and generalisation is attended with 
pectniar difficulties. Children, it is commonly said, delight in the 
concrete, and tind* abstraction arduous and distasteful. Neverthe¬ 
less it is certain that the young are much given to discovering 
<.reBemblances among things and to a ce^ain hind of generalisation. 
There is indeed a distinct intellectual satisfaction in discovering 
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similarities among things. A young child’s face may he seen to 
brighten up newly discovering some point of similarity.^ Aik^- 
to sonje extent this pleasure may be utilised in training the child’s 
powers. His lack of interest in generalities often due to the fact 
that his mind^is not supplied with the necessary concrete examjjles 
out.of*whichi tll<t notions have to he formed.^ 

rhe training of'the conceptual power should begin in connection 

with sense-bbservation. Objects should be ‘laid in juxtaposition 

and the child invited to disco>fer their similarities-of form, &c. 

And here his active impulses may be appealed to, 'by, giving him a 

cfftifused multitude of objects and inviting him to sort them into 

classea By such a direct inspection of a number of examples 

together notions of simple classes of^ natural objects, as, species of 

animal and flowers, as well as of geometric forms and numbers 

may bp gained. The process of generalising may be still ^further 

aiSed by a judicious selection of particulars for inspection. It is 

well,* as a rule, to set out with good average Specimens of the class, 

in which the common characters are conspicuous and not disguised 

by striking individual peculiarities of colour, &c. These would 

serve as typical specimens. After this, extreme instances iGay be 

introduced, A sufficient variety of instances must be supplied in 

every case, but the number reqhired will difier according to the 

character of the notion to be formed.® Throughout this process of 

calling into play the power of abstraction the teacher should seek 

to combine the exercise of discrimination with that of assimilation, 

% 

lie should invite the child to contrast one chemical^substiince, one 
class of plants or animals with another. The essential marks of 
a triangle are brought out by juxtaposition.with quadrangles, &c. 
This operation of comparing and classing should be suj^plemented 

^ E.g.^ when a boy (26 months old) watching a dog panting after a run, 
exclaimed with evident pleasure, * Dat like a puff puff’ (locomotive). 

^ ** There is nothing the human mind grasps with more delight than gene- 
‘ralisation or classification, when it has already made an accumulation of 
particv(lars; but nothing from which it turns with more repuguHnee ui its 
previous state of inanition.’ —lisaac Twylor. ^ 

* As Dr. Bain points out,'*a child may obtain a notion of a single property 
as weight by the aid of one or two instances only, whereas he requires a good 
many examples of the classes metal, plant, Ac. (Eduoation as a Scze7ice, Chap, * 

VIL, p. 197). 
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by naming the objects thus grouped together, find'pointing out in 
-tte form of a definition the more important of the trait|t they have 
in common.^ 

In these exercises of the conceptual ppwer the mother or teacher 
must be satisfied in the first instance with the discovery of the more 
prominent points of lil^nass among the things exa^nincd, ana the 
naming of these. It would be absurd* for example to expect a 
child at the outset to pOint out all the structural differences which 
characterise a •particular species oP plant. The definitions must 
gradually increase in fulness and precision as the power of abstrac¬ 
tion grows. 

* The special difficidty in this branch of intellectual training arises 
in connecti(^!i witlf the formation of these notions which cannot be 
reached by di^ct inspection of objects. The child is continually 
hearing words which ho does not understand. Many of these lie 
out of his reach, and it is well to let him know it. But all instruc¬ 
tion involves the unfol(fing of the meaning of general terms. ' In 
the most elementary lesson in geogiuphy or history general terms 
are necessarily employed. Hero the learner will be called on to 
perforifl a process of synthesis, to recombine the results of abstrac¬ 
tion practised on objects of direct personal observation. His 
success will depend on the degree of’ perfection of these first efforts, 
as well as on the force of his imagination. 

There is perhaps no part of intellectual training which requires 
so much careful attention as the control of the child’s use of words. 
It is vain to expect him from the first to seize the exact meaning 
of all the terms ^which ho pmploya He must discourse with 
others, aqd the improvement of his conceptions progresses partly 
in connection with fiis employment of words. On the other hand, 
the mind is only too prone to be satisfied with loose and vague 
notions about things, and this intellectual indolence is the most 
fatal obstacle to dear and accurate knowledga The dangers can 
only be averted by seeking to form in the pupil’s mind from the 
outset a habit of making his notions as clear and distinct as pos- 

( 

' It is evident that this exercise of the child's powers of comparing different 
objects with a view to classification should arise naturally, and by insensible 
^adations, out of^the earlier exercise of inspecting single obyects already 
illustrated (p. 217]. 
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sible. He ^ould be exercised from the first in explaining the 
-words he employs. Jt is a good rule never to let a child emploj 
any word "without attaching some intelligible meaning to it. He 
should be questioned as to his meaning, and prove himself able to 
give concrete instances or examples of Jhe notion, and (where 
possible)^ to«define his term roughly at leask The meaning which 
he attaches to thS word may be far from accurate to begin with. 
But the feyher may he satisfied with a rough approximation to 
accuracy as long as the meaninj^is definite and c^eal^to the child’s 
mind. As knowledge widens the teacher should •take pains to 
tJhpplement and correct these first crude notions, substituting exact 
for rough and inexact definitions. At the same time he should aim 
at giving greater precision to the pupil’s notiofis by^ tncouraging 
him in the discrimination of closely allied words, including proxi- 
ij^ate synonyms. 

The problem when to take up the subjects requiring a consider¬ 
able measure of the power of abstraction, sucli as the physical 
sciences, grammar, and so on, is one of the most perplexing ones 
in the art of education. It is probable that individuals differ so 
much in respect of the rapidity of this side of intellectual develop¬ 
ment that no universal rule can be laid down. What is certain is 
that subjects which mainly appeal to tlie memory and imagination 
like geography and history should precede these which make a large 
demand on the powers of abstraction and generalisation. There is 
a psychological error in attempting to teach the generalities of 
grammar before the mind has been well stored with particulars. 
It is probable that even thr sudimeiitary branches of mathematics, 
namely arithmetic and geometry, though deriving so much,aid from 
sense-intuition, are apt to be begun too soon for the most economic 
management of brain-power. But in the case of arithmetic at least 
the recognition of the paramount utility of the study is likely to 
override purely theoretical considerations. 

APPENDIX. 

• « ’ 

On the nature of abstraction and the formation of concepts, see Sir W. 

Hamilton, Lectures on Hikaphysics, Lect, XXXIY.; Prof. Bain, Mental 
Science, Bopk IL, Chap, V. ; M, Taine, On Intelligence, Part II., Book IV. ; 
and Iiotze, Logic, Book L, Chftp. 1. For an account o^the early derelop-* 
ment of the geiwralising power the student may oodsult the articles already 
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referred to in MH\d (1877) by Mr. Darwin and M. liine.’ The work of Pro£ 
JVoyer, Du SctU des Kindes ( 3 ter Tlieil) gives a v^ry full account of lingual 
progress during the first three years. Cf^ Lea troia premierea annees de Venfant, 
par Bernard Perez, Ch. XII, 

On the practical side oT the subject th€ reader would do well to read 
Locke’s valuable chapters on the Imperfection and Abuse of Words, Essay, 
Hdok IIL, Chap. IX.-XI. The diflicultics of exercising Che powers of 
abstraction and the best means of alleviating these ar^ well dealt with by 
Dr. Bain, Education aa Science, Ch. VII., pp. 191-197. The German 
rtMider should also consult Beneke, op^ciL, §§ 26-38. In connection vdih 
this subject the tef-cher should read those chapters in Logic which deal with 
terms and theif distinctions, and with division and definition (e.g., Jevona, 
EUmmiary Leasomt in Logic, Ill.—V. and XIL), ' 
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JUDGMENT AND REASONINQ. 

Higher Stage of Thinking: Judging alic^ Reasoning. 

Thinking as we have seen includes besides Concep¬ 
tion, or the process of forming concepts, the operations 
commonly marked off as judging and../easoning. 
Haying a concept we may go on to apply this to some 
individual thing or class of things, as when we decide 
that a particular piece of stone Is granite, or that 
diamonds are combustible. We are then said to 
judge. And having framed given judgments we may 
pass from these to other judgments, as when we con¬ 
clude that air has weight because all material’ sub¬ 
stances have weight. We are then said to reason. 
These two remaining processes of thinking, which are 
closely connected one with the other, are. to be the 
subject of the present chapter. ^ * 

Judgment Defined. In everyday disfcourse the word 
judge is used to express the procesi of coming to a 
decisiqn about a thing, when we do not reason out a 
conclusion explicitly or formally, but apply in a rapid 
and automatic manner the results of past experience 
to a new case. Thus we judge that a man is smcere 
or insincere, that a plan is good or bad, end'so forth. ^ 

^ Thisjit least is the more common meaning. The term is used too for the 
process of forming an opinion*as to the righthcss df conduct, or the beauty ef 
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In Mental Science we greatly extend the application 
•?rf the terip. Whenever we connect two representa¬ 
tions one with another under the form of a statement 
we perform an act of judgment. It does i)iot matter 
by what mental process we reach the assertion, tvhe- 
ther directly by observation, as when ‘we say * This 
rose is blighted,’ or by a pr^ess of inference, as when 
we conclude from certain signs in the sky that it is 
going to rain.^ 

Judgment and Proposition. The result of an act 
of judgraent is a verbid statement or proposition. 
The Qonnection between judging and asserting in 
words is quite as close as that between forming U 
concept and namfng. An infant or an intelligent 
brute may probably form a few rudimentary judgments 
{e.g., I am going to be fed) without language. But 
in later life we rarely if ever judge without making a 
verbal statement or proposition externally or inter¬ 
nally. Every proposition is made up of two principal 
parts : (1) the subject or the name of that about which 
something, is asserted, (2) the predicate, or the name 
of that which is asserted. Thus when we affirm ‘ This 
knife is blunt,’ we affirm or predicate the fact of 
being blunt of a certain subject, namely ‘ This knife 
Similarly when we say ‘Air corrodes,’ we assert or 
predicate the power of corroding of the subject 
‘ air ’. 

As just suggested, there are many implicit judgments where there is 

an object by referring it to Bome standard for comparison. The expression is 
one of great ambiguity, and consequently not easily susceptible of exact 
definition. See Prof. B^n's EdAJxaii&n. as a ScieTice, Chap. lY., p. 122. 

* ‘ The term judgment ha.s 'been extended to'the simplest intellectual acts of 

sense discrimination. (See Stumpf, Tonpsychologiep Theil 1., Absch. L) 
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no statement • This Applies to acts of perception and recollection. 
The child’s first exclamation on seeing a large object, ‘big,’ may 
said to impl^ the statement ‘That is a big object’. So in recalling 
an event we implicitly affirm the occurrence of the event at a particular 
time. The close association of thought and linguae makes it difficult 

for us to form^on idea of these unwanted judgments. 

« • 

• • • • 

Judgments ^bout Individuals and Classes. It is 

evident Jrpm these examples that ’the predicate of a 
judgment is always some general notion.'» On the other 
]:\p,nd, the subject may be either a “ singular notion,” 
^.e., the representation of some one individual thing,® 
or a general notion about a plass of things., Thus I 
can assert something about a particular howe^, or a 
pjirtieular man, as when I say ‘ This flower is faded ’; 

‘ John Smith is an industrious man These are 
known as Singular Judgments. They are the first to 
be formed by the child, and constitute a very inipoitant 
step in the development of thought. 

In addition to these Syigular Judgments we have 
what are known as Universal Judgments, that is to 
say, statements about classes. The propositions ‘ Lau¬ 
rels are evergreens,' ‘ Wise men are not dogmatic,’ are 
siich general or universal statements.^ -These Uni¬ 
versal Judgments stand’in much the same relation to 
the others as general names to name» of individuals 

(proper names). They gather up in a succinct form 

. 

^ Tlie ap^jarwit exceptions to this statement, as when both subject and 
predicate are proper names, ‘*Tully is Cicero,” need not concern ns 
» here. 

^ On the difference between merely imagining an object, and thinking of it 
as a tiling or substance, see Lotae, Sect.*26. ^ * 

*The student will notice the difference between the psychological and 
logical treatment of judgments. The logician commonly groups singular 
judgments with universal, marking both off from .paiticular statements (made ^ 
about some or a part of a class). The psychologist selji singular judgments in 
direct contrast tcauniversal. • 
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our knowledge respecting an indefinite number of in 
“^idual obj^!Cts. - <■ 

Judging, a Process of Synthesis. To judge is to 
connect or combine two representations (of indivi¬ 
duals or classes) one with another. When for example 
we judge that a particular person A. B. is untruthful, 
we combine the idea or notion ‘ untruthful ’ with our 
representation of A. B. Similarly when we judge that 
iron is a conductor of heat, we connect the notion 
‘ conductor of heat' with the notion ‘ ironMore 
particulariy, \lre add or append the notion answering to 
the predicate to the notion answering to the subject 
An act of judgment may thus be described as a process 
of synthesis by which we connect two conceptions ^one 
with another.^ 

Since all ideas are representative of things (real or 
imaginary), in connecting two representations in the 
form of a judgment, we are plainly representing the 
things as conjoined or connected with, or related to, 
one another. Thus in judging that iron is a con¬ 
ductor of heat, we are representing this metal as 
possessing the quality or power affirmed of it. 

^ Judgment'and'Cone'eptiori. As has been pointed 
out, a judgment differs in form from a concept. And 
we are now able to see mole clearly wherein the 
difference consists. In conception there is, as' we saw, 
a process of combining. Thus the concept ‘ iron' is 
formed by mentally grouping together a number of 
properties,, as a certain weight, degree of hardness 

^ If tho conceptions answer to things conjoined or giTon together in ex¬ 
perience, the process o( synthesis takes a lower form than it assumes when 
the mind first birngs them together, as in drawing a conclusion or framing a 
hypothesis. ^ ^ 
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or impene^rabilify, &c. But in this case the various 
elements Combined fall together in one complex repfb- 
sentation. The mind here comjjrehends the several 
qualities {is together comprising *one thing or sub- 
stan’ce.^ In* judgment, on the other-hand, we distinctly 
set forth two* representations as two, keeping them 
apart from, one another, while at the same time we 
connect them one with another. We think of certain 
ebjccts or qualities as distinct, and at the same time 
explicitly view them as related. Thus in affirming 
that iron is a good conductoi>of heat, we think of the 
quality ot conducting heat as something apari from 
rtie iron, something new which in the act of affirming 
w^ add to it. In other words, we*represent iron in a 
special relation to this quality, as the subject of it, or 
the substance in which it inheres. 

m 

At the same time, as hinted above, there is a close 
connection between the processes of conception* and 
judgment. Concepts are formed by means of a suc¬ 
cession of judgments. In mentally bringing objects 
together on the ground of their likeness ‘ judge ’ 
them to be similar. So, too, in separating things on 
the ground of their dissimilarity.^* N(Jt only so, our 
concepts are built up gradually, by Successively dis¬ 
covering new points o*f likeness among things. Thus 
a child after knowing the more obvious properties of 
iion, as its colour, weight, and hardness, finds out less 
conspicuous properties, as that it is softened by great 
heat. And every such addition to his knowledge 
about iron takes the form of a judgment. To the 
iron as* he has know^ it he now .appends the new. 
feature or property, setting forth the result of this 
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process in the statement * Iron is sdftetied by heat 
■fa this wjiy each successive development, or stage of 
development, of a concept is brought about by the 
aid of a process of judgment; while in it|} turn this 
fuller concept becomes an element or eonstituent in 
later judgments. 

>/ Synthetic,and Analytic Judg/nents. Logicians distinguish be- 
tween jutlgments*which combine with the subject a new idea, as * iron 
rusts,* and th3se which simply unfold a part of what was contained in 
the subject, that is to say, a part of the connotation of the term, as ‘ iron 
is heavy*. The first are called synthetic judgments (or real proposi¬ 
tions), the second analytic judgments (or verbal propositions). Defini¬ 
tions are thvts analytic jiulgmcnts. This distinction answers to that 
drawn tbove between the concept and the judgment. We may by an 
act of special attention single out some property or element of a cbmpltt-x 
concept and set it forth Qbrmally) as a judgment. But the character^tics 
of a judgment proper, a connection of representations previously distin¬ 
guished, and the representation of a corresponding relation between the 
things, are here wanting; There is not the reality but only the appear¬ 
ance of a process of judging in this case. 

This distinction is a logiail one, drawn for the purpose of guiding 
our processes of thought according to,;i normal or common standard. It 
assumes that we all know the full meaning of terms, and use them in 
the same sense, that is, give them the same connotation. The psycho¬ 
logist, however, is interested in the growth of knowledge in the indi¬ 
vidual mind. Hence it is of immediate importance to him to distinguish 
between analytical and synthetical judgments as determined by the 
individual’s previous knowledge. As observed above, we find out the 
properties of things gradually, 'and each successive discovery leads to a 
judgment which is b^d on an act of synthesis. Thus, in the instance 
given, the child is really adding a new element to Ins concept iron. On 
the other hand, after discovering a new property in a thing we tend to 
talfe this up into our notion of that thing, even though it iliay not be 
a part of the meaning of the term as commonly understood. And this 
being so, it may be said that when afterwards w^ have occasion to 
explicitly assert it, we are virtually analysing a complex mental repre- 
sentalion.; Hence one may say that all our judgments are at first 
synthetic, though they tend to become analytic as our knowledge of 
things is perfected.^ 

, ^ The difference in the logical and the psyc^olo^cal treatment Of analytical 
and synthetical judgments is. well brought out by Volkmann, Lehrbiich tUr 
Fsycholagie, Vol. IL, Section VII. B, f 121. • 
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Judgment and* Belief. If we look at the process of 
judging ajittle more closely we shall see .that it 
accompanied by the mental state known as belief. As 
was pointed out above, in connecting two representa¬ 
tions’we Mre’Bcpresenting the corresponding things as 
connected witli, or related to, one another. And this 
representation or apprehension of a relation between 
things involves belief. \Vben I represent iron as 
capable of being softened by heat, I believe in its 
possessing this property. A mere joining of two re¬ 
presentations cannot constitute an act df judgment if 
this element of belief is wanting. When, for exiynple, 
ia a s’tate of idle reverie there is a chaotic conflux of 
ideas, there is no belief attending the momentary 
combinations. We only believe when we look on our 
ideas on their objective or representative side, that is 
to say, view them as representative of real things* and 
make some relation between the things the object or 
matter of distinct thought.' 


The nature of an act of judgment can hardly be uudersLood com¬ 
pletely without some reference to the question what it is thAt constitutes 
the object of belief, that we specially represent or think ‘about in the act 
of judging. Taking as an example of ttie common 'form of judgment, 

‘ Water is a compound substance,’ it would appear^that wluit the mind 
grasps or apprehends is the relation of a substance or thing of a certain 
kind (water), to a quality wlfich appertains to, or inheres in, it (com¬ 
posite chafticter). At the same time, as we saw above, we cannot vifew 
a thing as possessing a quality without more or less distinctly bringing 
it into relation to other things wliich share in this quality. Hence it 
^ may be said that another relation thought of and affirmed (though in 

■» % 

^ Some thinkers describe the process of judgment as*having to do exclu- 
^ sively with a comparison of* the mind’s ideas. But this view of the process 
overlooks oqe of its main ingredients, viz., the state of belief (see J. S, 
Mill's ETxmiiiiaUQn i}f Sir W? Hamilton's FhiXoa^hy^ 9^ap, XVIIL, p. * 
403, &C.). ^ ‘ * 
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most cases much less distinctly) is one of similfu'ity .between the thing 
water and the other things known to be compounds. ^ 

^“Nature o? Belief. The precise psychologital nature^of belief is a 
problem of some uncertainty. This is seen in the fact that different 
writers have referred it to^different regions of mental phenomena. Most 
appear to regard it as an* intellectual state : yet some (e,g. Hume) have 
»poken of it as a feeling gx emotion, while others have/connected it very 
closely with the active side of mind. Belief is dearly intellectual 
inasmuch as it enters an essential ingredient into our processes of 
knowing. At the same time, it has a certain emotional complexion. To 
believe, to be'sure about anything, implies a characteristic state of 
feeling, as contrasted with that which attends the opposite mciitiil con¬ 
dition of doubt, to be spoken of presently. Finally it is evident that 
there is, generally speaking, a close relation between belief and activity. 
As we say in a preceding chapter, expectation, which is one of the 
simplest forms of belief, involves a readiness to act. Yet while the state 
of belief is thus closely related to other mental states, it cannot be 
analysed into these. It seems to be a perfectly simple mental sta^e, 
having a uni(|ue character of its owm.® 

While belief is thus a unique mental state, it varies much in cliaracler 
according to the nature of the object believed, and the attendant mental 
feelings. Belief in a good (hope) is different from belief in an evil (fear). 
Belief in a matter which has no direct bearing on our action, as a piece of 
[»olitical news or a new fact of science, differs from belief in the efficacy 
of some agency which we may be called on to test. Our belief in our 
own powers of doing things is a different mental state from our trust in 
another's abilities. As we saw above (p. 253), there is a well-marked 
difference in the character of our memories and expectations. It has 
been argued that all our assertions respecting the enduring relations of 
objects, and aril our universal judgments, are resolvable into expectations 
(with a ground-work of memory). Thus our belief that water is a com¬ 
pound substance ipay be said to be the assurance that we should find 
any speciman of water with which we chose to experiment resolvable 
into elements. This view of the exact object of belief in universal 

M We are apt to speak of the verbal statement itself as the object of belief; 
but our belief in a proposition is a belief in its tinith, that is its correspondence 
with the actual relation of things. The relation is not in all cases one of 
substance to its qualities; it may be one of similarity, cause and effect, 
&c. For a fuller account of the objects of belief, the reader is refeiTed to J. 
3. MilTs ^stem 0 ^ Logic, Book I., Chap. V. 

* For a fuller consideration of the nature of belief, the reader is referred 
to my volume, Sensation arid hUuiiimi, Chap, lY., p. 75 &c. Cf. Dr. Bain’s 
work, ThA Emotions and Ike Will, 8rd edition, Belief, p. 505 The way 
•in which belief is jnfluencod or determined by intellectual and other causes 
will be spoken of presently. 
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truths would seem-to ftllow from the doctrine expounded above, that in 
using a general term wc are regtmling it as standing for an indcfin^e 
number of ^Mfects whi(!h we do not separately image at4;he moment,^ 
Suppo’sing this to be so, however, it is evident that the indefiniteness of 
the expectations in this case •affects the charWer of the mental state. 
There is an absence of that activity^ of mind which we found to accom¬ 
pany eSti expe«tala«n of some concrete fact in thv immediate future. 

Affirmation and Negation. Judgment begins iii 
affirmation, in combining two representations and in 
deciding that there is a connection between the cor- 
responding things. But all our judgments are not 
nffirmative. We deny as well, as affirm*. Wc; declare 
that things are not, as well as that they are. Negation 
jwesupposes affirmation. To say ‘ It is not going to 
rain ’ implies that the corresponding affirmation (‘ It 
is going to rain’) has actually been made by some¬ 
body, or has somehow been proposed or suggested to 
the mind {e.g., by a question ‘Is it going to’rain?’). 
Negation is the rejection gf an affirmation as untrue 
or false. Our minds refuse to perform the process of 
synthesis required. Now since every statement that 
is made must be either true or false, it follows that 
our minds (if they decide at all) are shut up to a 
choice between an affirmation and*a negation. For 
example wc have to say; Either this is^a real diamond 
or a spurious one : Either this boy is guilty or is not 
guilty, that is, innocent. Hence an act of judgment 
(when its meaning is made explicit) is a choice ; it is 
^a deciding between two alternatives, and so resembles 
the decision of a judge. 


' This is; the doctrine of belief developed by J. S. Mill. See his 
edition of James Mill's Analysts of the Human Mind, Vpl. I., Chap. XI., * 
note (p. 402). ^ ‘ * 
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So far as judgment is concerned about the'^similarities of things, 
aJSrmation answers to a process of assimilation, and negation to one of 
discrimination. Thus when in classifying animals we affiAn that a lion 
is a quadruped, and that a whale is not a fish, we assimilate in the 
first ciise and discrimin^Lte in the second. Resemblance is thus the 
positive aspect of objects, it is that by which we bring tliem together 
mentally. Difference, oi. the other hand, is the negtitive' aspect, inas¬ 
much as it serves not to conjoin, but to sepairate tiling. 

'i Belief and Disbelief. Belief and disbelief with resfiect to the 
same statemenji obviously exclude one another. If I believe that A, B. 
is guilty I cannot‘lit the same time disbelieve it, that is, believe that he 
is innocent, ft is to be observed, however, that belief in a statement 

t 

hnpliea disbelief with respect to the opposite statement. If I believe that 
A. B. is innocent I disbelieve any assertion of his guilt. If I accept the 
statement, V all men are fallible/ I (implicitly or explicitly) reject the 
statement, ‘some men are infallible’. Belief and disbelief are thus 
intimato’y associated and may be described as the same attitude of mind 
in relation to two conflicting or contradictory statements.^ 


Belief and Doubt. So far, it has been assumed that 
the mind either accepts or rejects a statement, that it 
must come to some decision about the matter. But this 
is not the only alternative. We may waver between 
acceptance and rejection, and suspend our judgment. 
This is a state of doubt.® Thus I may feel altogethci 
uncertain whether it is going to rain or not, and so 
cannot be sajd to form any judgment about the mattei-. 
The state of mind is the^ opposite of that called belief. 
When we believe iii a thing our minds are at rest, and 
we are in a state of readiness to act. When we doubt 
oui- minds are pulled in two directions, there is“a sense 

^ In connection with the subject of affirmation and negation the atudoiit 
should read some text book in logic respecting the nature of opposition among 
propositions, paying particular heed to the distinction between two contra¬ 
dictory and two contrary statements. The double aspect of every statement, 
as affirming and at the same time denying, is weli brought eut by Piof. Bain 
in his doctrine of Obversion. See Logic (Deduction), Chap, III,, § 27. 

®The etymology of the word (duhio, iiunv< 2 i 60 , qf, Geimm zwei/eln, ftom 
zwei) suggests this oscillation of mind between two conflicting alternatives. 
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of conflict or discord, and action is impossible. Doubt 
is thus ^ snore complex state than belief, jind shoT,fl5 
itself much later in the history of the child. Children 
have many confident expectations^ about things {e.g., 
‘I*ain going* to have dinner,’ ‘lam going out for a 
walk,’ apd so on) before they take up the eautious 
attitude of doubt. This last state of mind arises, as 
we shall see presently, only when experiences have 
multiplied. 


v Degrees of Belief. Doubt implies a temloncy of the m’Jid towiirds 
and away from a given act ot‘ judgriumt. The two opposing forceft may 
exist in very different proportions. Hence a scale of degrees <loubt 
jfhd belief At one end we have perfect coiilideiico. in a statement:' 
doubt is wholly excluded. Tlieii comes a series^of gradations of belief in 
which the repulsive fm*ce incroasos in strengtli till it may exactly ocpial 
the other. This is a state of perfect doubt or equilibrium of contending 
forces. Then follows a lower series of gradations in which the tendency 
to reject is stronger than the tendency to accept Finally theie is the 
lowest level, answering to absolute rejection or <lisbelief, at which the 
repulsive force completely overpowers the attractive force. 

Sources of Belief. Our beliefs, and along with 
these our doubts, axe products, having their condi¬ 
tions. We cannot at will bring any two ideas 
together in the mind tind ontertain belief or doubt 
respecting the corresponding extefnaJ relation's. We 
say that our belief hats been generated or produced in 
a certain way, as by observation of facts, reasoning, 
tradition, *&c. It is only when curtain antecedent 
conditions are fulfilled that any two representations 
come together in the particulaj way wljich involves 
an act of belief. ‘In other words, certain psychical 


This seems to be the state of mind required Tii a ji^y before convicting 
a man of a ciiin^ * 

26 
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forces are necessary to bind the representations to¬ 
gether in.that synthesis which, as we have s«en, under¬ 
lies an act of judgment or belief. The psychologist 
seeks to group these conditions or sources of belief 
under the most general heads. « - 

-(l) Experience and Association. The most obvious 

■ a V’ ^ 

condition or generative antecedent of belief is ex- 
perience. 'The combination of presentations in our 
experience determines, as we saw above, the associa¬ 
tion of representations. And the force which com¬ 
monly deternSines the combination of representations 
in tl^e act of judgment is this force of association. 
This was illustrated in the simplest types of belief, 
memory and expectation. In both cases the belief is 
determined by the order of experiences. 

Speaking generally, we may say that the strength 
of belief varies as the degree of associative force at 
work. Thus our expectations are strong when the 
corresponding conjunctions of experience are very 
numerous, as in expecting to see a body fall when 
support is. withdrawn. On the other hand, when ex¬ 
periences vary, and the associative forces are conse¬ 
quently feeble, wc find -a modified belief or a state of 
doubt." One set of suggestions competes with another, 
and in consequence, the tendency to belief is checked 
of crossed by another tendency. Doubt first springs 
up in these circumstances. Thus a boy that is some¬ 
times taken out by his mother in her walks, some¬ 
times not, ip in a state of doubt when he next sees her 
dressed for a walk.^ 

^ For a fuller a^ounfr of'the way in whicL early belief is cbeokedi see wy 
volume, ^Ter^ion' and Intuitibn, Chap. IV., p, 92. 
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It has been said’ llinl; a number of conjunctions of experience is not 
a prerequisite of firm belief. A single experience, if of an impres.‘5iy<$ 
kind, produeeA a great strength of belief which is not propifrtionately (if 
at all) increased by subsequent repetitions^ i If only all the suggestive 
force is one way, it seems to matter little whether it represents a large 
or a small nuinber of experiences.. Yet since repetition is a general 
condition pf afn eriduring association, it seems t» be commonly involved 
in belief. The impWance of a number of conjunctions conics into view 
where expeilences are no longer uniform. In this case it is the propor- 
tion of experiences pointing one ^ay to those pointi^; anotliei* ivay 
which determines the state of belief or doubt * 

(2) Verbal Suggestion. Experience is not the only 
agency which effects a combination of represehfaitious 
in the form of a judgment. Other influence?) play 
a’ considerable subordinate part in generating and 
mo aiding belief. Of these the most important is 
verbal suggestion. The close connection between the 
act of belief and its expression in a verbal statement 
or proposition has already been pointed out. The 
proposition is the external embodiment of the internal 
belief. Hence the closest possible association between 
the two. Hence, further, the tendency to accept 
another’s statement quite apart from any pro(;ess of 
‘ weighing testimony ’ The combinaticto of words 
strongly excites in the hearef’s or ^readt^r’s mind the 
combination of ideas and a nascent belief in the corre¬ 
sponding connection of things. We see tliis in the per¬ 
manent acceptance of traditional statements, and in the 
momentary tendency to believe even an extravagant 
'■assertion. It is seen too in the reflex effect of our 
own^ utterances. As Hartley has observed, a person 

I 

1 Dr. Bajn recognises a primitive tendency to belief (apart from expenenoo 
and association) under the titlo * PrimitiTe see The Ihnotions awrf** 

the Will, * Belief/ § 7 and following. ■ » ' 
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by the mere act of repeating a story which he does 
'not at first credit comes in time to believe an it. ^ 

^'"‘(3) Effect of F€;pllng. Once more, our beliefs are 
grontly influenced by our feelings and wishes. As 
was pointed out when dealing with the influence of 
feeling on imagination, emotional excitement gives 
greater vividness to the images called up,-and deter¬ 
mines the order of their combination. By bringing to¬ 
gether ideas and dwelling on them under the sway of 
strong feeling, the mind tends strongly to believe in 
the corresponding realities. This is seen in the 
strength of belief attaching to the wild dreams of 
youth. Commonly, of course, the combination h&s 
some support in the order of experience. What'the; 
feeling does is to keep a certain suggestion or class of 
suggestions before the mind, and to exclude others 
which, but for the feeling, would be much more 
powerful than the first. This is the state of mind 
known as bias or prejudice, in which strong likings, 
wishes, &c., interrupt the due sequences of thought. 
Belief in .tradition is greatly supported by the senti¬ 
ment of authority. 

■f Belief and’ Activity. As was remarked just now, 
belief and activity are closely related. To begin with, 
belief is clearly an antecedent of intelligent action. 
In order to aim at a purpose or result, we must 
discern a connection between the means employed 
and the result. Not only so, to believe is, in many 
cases at least, to be ^prepared to act. Belief is com¬ 
monly, perhaps, accompanied by a more or less dis- 
tinct reference to a possible need of acting. 

» Obswm.twiis <m Man, Ft. I., Chap. III., Sec. 4, p. 890. 
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Yet while belief is thus in a manner prior to actioii, 
implying reference to future action, it is in anothci 
way 'a product of activity. Strong active impulse, 
leading to great eagerness to act, promotes the be¬ 
lieving, as. contrasted with the dpubting, state of 
mind. *As wit! be shown more fully by and by, 
belief, in' the form of a confidence 'in the result of 
action, is the characteristic of youth witiS its strong 
desires and active impulses. Doubt and hesitation, 
on the other hand, presiippose a curbing of these im¬ 
pulses by the lessons of experience. ‘The contrast 
which thus shows itself in the case of eager youth 
and cautious age, discloses itself in a less marked way 
in the case of the practical and the speculative mind. 
The former, strongly impelled to act and therefore 
to decide somehow, is impatient of that state of un¬ 
certainty which with the speculative mind is a Very 
common one. 

\j It follows that belief and activity react on one another. Strong 
conviction favours action, and on the other hand, a strong desire to act 
predisposes the mind to decision. It is often diilicult to say which is 
cause and which is effect Thus it is difficult to determino-how far the 
confidence of youth is the result of ignorance or rather of uniformity of 
experience and suggestion, and to this -extent a conc?Stion of its active 
eagerness ; and how far it is the outcome of the strong active ijupulscs 
themselves. Belief appears to stand in a relation to^vividness of imagi- 
ncTtion. It has been said that any vivid representation, however 
incongruous with the order of exj)erience, tends to excite belief. The 
effect of vividness is seen in the immediate suggestions of actual pre¬ 
sentations. The expectation of an immediate consequent of a present 
impression, the appearance of the moon from behind a cloud when 
'the edge grows bright, is stronger than the expectation of. a .more 
reuu»te consequent The influence of feeling on belief seems, too, to be 
explained in part by the added vividness given to the representations 
-called up.^ 

^On the dependence of belief tin imagination see Dugald Stewart, I!lemer,U ' 
of the Philosophy of the Human Mind, Part I., Chap, III. (Conception), p. 
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Degree of Perfection of Judgrrtents :■ Clearness. 
Our judgements, like jour notions, Jiave deferent de¬ 
grees of imperfection or perfection. Of these perfec¬ 
tions the first is clearness. By this is metmt that the 
concepts combine^ in the judgment b^, distinct, and 
that the relations involved be distinctly apprehended. 
Want of distinctness in terms leads to indefiniteness 
ill statemeiiB. The judgfnent, ‘Penuriousness is a 
vice,’ has just as much clearness as belongs to the 
ide;j,s ‘ penuriousness ’ and ‘ vice Not only so, a 
judgment caifnot be claar unless the mind discerns all 
that ^is immediately implied in • the assertion, the 
equivalence of the assertion to other verbally tinlilre 
statements, and its incompatibility with other contra¬ 
dictory statements. 

Judgments tend to be indistinct in a number of 


ways. A common source of indefiniteness is imper¬ 
fect observation, which may give rise to the appre¬ 
hension of some relation of things though the exact 
nature of this relation is not made clear to the mind. 
Thus we often note a connection between facts but 
have not gene far enough to ascertain how they are 


connected, which, is the dependent one, and so forth. 
Again) defects «.of‘memory by leading to indistinct re¬ 
production are a great obstacle to clearness of judg¬ 
ment. If the mind fails to recall the exact qualities 
of things, it wiU be incapable of making definite asset- 


149t'Taihe, Or^ Intelligence, Part L| Book II., Chap. I., Sect. IIJ.: 
my volume, Semation aiid Aluition, Chap. IV., p. 83, and following. The 
effect of vividness in on image seems to be t6 generate an expectation of 
speedy realisation. Whether this should be called a stronger belief than an 
^ nndoubting continence in & \nore remote r^lisation, may, perhaps, be i^ues- 
tioned. ' 
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tions about them* As in the case of concepts, so in 
that of judgmeutg, what was gnce clear may become 

haz^ or indefinite by the impoverishment of words. 

0 

Truths at. first clearly apprehended may in time by 
repetition, and habit pass into lifeless formulae, in 
which there i^ no clear apprehension of the contents, 
and no Vjvid belief. As a last source of indistinct¬ 
ness may be mentioned fftie intrusion feeling into 
the intellectual domain. Strong feeling is incom¬ 
patible with careful observation, fine discrimination 
of ideas, &c. Judgments pagsed under the influence 
of strong emotion are in general characterised by 

I 

.vagileness. 

jOne source of indistinctness of Judgment calls for 
special notice. We saw how the notions of the young 
tend to be indistinct owing to the fact that they 
acquire them by attending to the words of others. 
In a like manner, want of clearness in judgment 
arises to a considerable extent through the adoption 
of beliefs or opinions from others. It is obvious that 
each of us acquires a large part of his knowledge from 
others by way of tradition and instrujction. This 
trans m ission of the accumulated Igiowledge of many 
generations to each individual, thuugb a vast benefit, 
is at the same time -productive of a habit of vague 
judgment. The powerful tendency of the mind-* to 
believe what is asserted by another leads us to adopt 
statements hastily without any close inspection of the 
underlying truths. We are apt to don the opinions 
of others as we don their fashion of* dress. In all 
such c§ses there is no full exercise of judgment on 
our part. The opinfons adopted’ axe not taken intd 
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the mind, the ideas fully grasped, aad ■ the relations 
asg^rted distinctly apprehended. 

Accuracy of Judgment. Again, our judgments, 
like our notions, mgy be accurate or inaccurate. An 
accurate judgment is one which corresponds^ precisely 
to the realities represented, or which 'faithfully ex¬ 
presses the relations of things. Want of clearness in 
judging leaTij»on naturally to looseness of judgment. 
Proposition's which are not clearly understood tend to 
be* misunderstood. Positive inaccuracy arises from a 
number of causes. Somp of these are similar to those 
which produce indistinctness of judgment. Thus it 
is obvious that when observation is defective, or whei^ 
facts are not accurately recalled, there will be ro©ni 
for inaccuracy. Again, it is evident that strong 
feeling may produce not only indistinctness but posi¬ 
tive inaccuracy. The tendency to exaggerate what 
has been seen or heard illustrates this effect. The 
influence of the active impulses in sustaining a foolish 
belief in our own powers, in the efficiency of the 
agencies at our command, illustrates another and 
somewhat an 3 ,logous effect of doffection of judgment 
from the stand&rd .of accuracy.- 

In addition t% these sources of inaccuracy, we have 
to recognise the imperfections and limitations of each 
individual’s experience. Our judgments are the out¬ 
come of our special type of experience, our‘individual 
associations. Accuracy of judgment thus presupposes 
the iiiteractipn of the^ individual and the social intel¬ 
ligence, the continual correction, of the ‘ personal 
equation’ in judgment due to accidents qf tem¬ 
perament, experience^ ruling j&sociations, by refer- 
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ence to the Jrtandard of common or averajic 
experience.^ 

Other’ {]|ualities of Judgment: Promptness, Sta¬ 
bility, &c. Besides tAiese merits 'and defects which 
belong to judgments viewed in themselves there axe 
others "which «-efer to the way m which they are 
formed ?end adhered to. These quaHties serve greatly 
to determine the degree o4 excellence w^^ttribute to 
a person’s faculty of judgment. • 

To begin with, the act of judging plainly involves 
a readiness to decide on a matter. A certain degree 
of promptness in 4ecision is thus a condition of judg¬ 
ment. A mind drawn hither and thither by con- 
flic|ing tendencies and unable to master these, is weak 
in judgment. On the other hand, there is the oppo¬ 
site fault of impulsiveness or rashness, that is to say, 
an overeagerness in coming to a decision, accompanied 
by an impatience of the delay involved in reflecting, 
weighing evidence, &c. A good judgment combines 
promptness with deliberateness. This quality will be 
illustrated more fully by and by in connection with 
priictical decision. ^ 

Just as judgments are exocllent or, otherwise in 
respect of their mode of formation*, sq they are meri¬ 
torious or defective in respect of their persistence 
when formed. A judgment when arrived at tends to 
persist. It is only by this tendency to persistence 
that consistency among judgments is possible. To 
assert one thing to-day and another thin^ to-morrow 
shows great weakn,ess of the faculty 'of judgment. 



‘ See my volume, Illusions, Chap. XI., “p. 3*24, and*following. 
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modified by new influences, whether *ne^ facts of ex- 
jj’erience, cp: new processes of reflection. firmness 
of judgment is a merit, obstinacy is clearly a defect. 
The first condition "of mental growth is tha^jt we keep 
our minds open to pew impressions, Hepce .we should 
be ready to weigh new evidence wh^n it presents 
itself, and to moclify our opinions. Excellence of 
judgment in ^his respect lici between two extremes of 
instability and obstinacy 

Qosely related to the quality of stability is that of 
independence.* When there is no strong individual 
opiniqp, the mind is at the mercy of the social sur¬ 
roundings of the time. On the other hand, a disre, 
gard of the beliefs of others is the mark of an obstinate 
and intractable intelligence. Here, again, excellence 
of judgment lies between two extremes. A sound 
judgment combines a measure of intellectual inde¬ 
pendence with a due regard for the claims of others' 
convictions. 

Enough has been said to illustrate the truth that a 
sound judgment presupposes a combination ot many 
conditions. • An acr of judgment is the outcome of 
our whole espericnce, and involves the processes of 
observation, reproduction, comparison. &c. It is only 
when these processes are perfectly performed that the 
judgment will be free from imperfections. A sound 
judgment implies, too, a considerable development of 
the power of controlling the thoughts and the feelings, . 
of fiCxirig thp mind on the matter in hand, and of re¬ 
sisting the foAes of bias. 

« 

* ^/Belatlon of Individual to Soclak Intelligence. *lt is seen 
from the above fhat the relation of the individual to the social intel- 
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ligence is a complex 5ne. On the one hand, the individual depends on 
the community (and the race) for a large part of its knowledge. To : 3 et 
at nought •the carefully garnered intellectual products o7 many genera¬ 
tions would be only worthy of an insane man. The influence of the 
social intelligence in supplementing and coDPecting private belief is an 
incalculable oenefit. On the other hand, the individual may fall in too 
readily yith acc^^^ted opimoiis* ^^he asseitic^L of individual opinion i& 
implied in a full exercise of the faculty of judgment. Not only so, the 
curi'ont bdliefs of any age cannot be regarded* as final. The growth of 
knowledge ificans the continual njjidification of comi^^-ideas respecting 
nature, human life, &c. Hence an undue pressure of the social on the 
mdividual mind is not only injurious to the latter, but'may retard the 
extension of the common stock of ideas. The problem of the adjust¬ 
ment of private to public belief, of avoiding anything like unhcs^lhy or 
abnormal eccentricity of judgment oj» the one hahd, and*yet of per¬ 
mitting the full exercise of a sound individuality, is a paiticularly 
difficult one. • 


*Relation of Processes of Judging and Reasoning. 
Hithferto we have been considering judgments^ so 
far as this was possible, without any reference to 
the question whether we reach them directly without 
any process of inference from previous judgments, or 
indirectly by way of such a process. This distinc¬ 
tion is a much more important one from a logical, 
than it is from a psychological point of view. For 
as we shall see, many judgments .Which can be 
grounded on other judgments ai^ not in the first 
place reached by way of these as theif psychical ante¬ 
cedents. Nevertheless, the difference does roughly 
answer to a psychological distinction. For whenever 
inference precedes judgment, the psychical process is a 
more complex one, and the belief finally adopted 
differs to this extent that it is 'consciously Ijased or 
grounded on other beliefs. 

Intui^ve and Reasgned Judgments. Many of ou; 
judgments jire arrived at intuitively or* immediately. 
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and apart from a process of reasoning or inference. If 
this were n,ot so, there would be no starting-points for 
us to reason from, np nails from which our chains of 
argument could be suspended. Such judgments may 
be called intuitive. , Many of our Singular Judgments 
are plainly of this kind. All assertions which gather 
up the results o^ observation and memory, as for 
example ‘ Thi^ stone is lustrous,’ ‘ I met A. B, yester¬ 
day,’ are intuitive. They involve, in ordinary cases 
at legist, no process of inference. 

v^ange of Intuitive Belief. The question as to the exact range 
of iiunieiuate or intuitive beliefs is one of considerable difficulty^ and 
has constituted one of the main disputes in philosophy. Many thinkers 
hold that there are certain universal beliefs which are wholly inde¬ 
pendent of experience, and not reached by any process of inference. 
Such are the first principles of the mathematical sciences, £,</., ‘ Thinfjs 
equal to the same thing ate equal to one another,’ and the great prin¬ 
ciples uaderlying the physical sciences, ‘Nature is uniform,’ ‘Every 
event has its conditions or cause’. Such directly apprehended truths 
have been variously named Intuition', of Reason, Necessary Forms of 
Intelligence, Principles of Common Sense, &c. On the other hand, an 
opposite school asserts that these beliefs, though in the mature mind they 
assume the appearance of intuitions, have in reality been derived from in¬ 
numerable facts of experience. They are thus inferences from experience, 
though of such a simple kind, and anpwering to such a wide range of 
facts, that the mind reached them too early for us to recall the process 
of inference. Finally, the evolutionist seeks to mediate between these 
oj>posed Views by nceans of the doctrine that beliefs derived from 
innumerable experiences of our ancestors transmitted to us in the 
form of inherited intellectual tendencies.^ 

Cpmmon Sense. Without going into the philosophical question as 
to the ultimate source and ground of validity of these self icvident prin¬ 
ciples, we may note the psychological fact that many of the apparently 
self-evident judgments of mature life were in the first instance reached 
by a pfoccss of rough, informal inference, ft follows, indeed, &om the 

^ On the nature of such transmitted intellectual dispositions, see above, p. 
61. For a brief historical account of the controversy respecting J:he origin 
and source of validity of these beliefs, see Dr. B^n’s MmUil wnd Moral Sdenee, 
Appendix B. 
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psych('lrtgical-theory jud"ment that any belief which has become 
firmly established in the mind should in time acquire the appearimce 
of an indepqpdent or ^elf-sufficient belief. We forget its*history and its 
antecedents, and tend to regard it as somethipg original and underived. 
This applies to that stock of common uninv^stigated belief, with refer¬ 
ence more particularly to matters qf practical interest, which makes up 
a chief part of %»rhat ordinary people appear to mean by * Common 
Sense’. Each o^us reaches these beliefs partly by way of personal 
observation, and so by a rough kind of imhictive reasoning, partly 
through the "promptings of instinctive impulse and ^gling, but largely 
through the powerful forces of traaition. The belief that life is a good 
thing, or that men know their own interest best, illustrates aucli a 
Seemingly original self-sufiicient belief. To question the validity of 
these beliefs is regarded as a sign of a degree of mental eccentricity that 
verges on insanity. This mass of self-^sertive confinon-senfle belief is 
lima one of the principal forces of the social intelligence which, as we 
saw just now, tend to control and mould the individual minil. More 
^specfklly it acts as a chock to the reasoning impulse discouraging all 
investigation into the grounds of the principl^, postulates, assumptions 
on which our everyday judgments seem rest.^ 

On the other hand, it is evident that a large re¬ 
mainder of our judgments both singular and tmiversul 
are reached by a process of reasoning or inference. 
By this is meant that we derive the judgment as a 
conclusion from previously gained judgments which 
in relation to the last are called premises. Thus 
in asserting that it is going to rain because the baro¬ 
meter is falling, or that all diamonds are combustible 
because this, that, and the other diamond have been 
burnt, or that philosophers are fallible because all men 
are fallible, we are said to infer or draw a conclusion. 
All conclusions may be called reasoned judgments. 

1 For an account of tho meanings of * Common Sense* in everyday life 
and in philosophy, see Hamilton’s Edition of,Reid’s Works, No^e A. The 
nature of Common Sense w discussed by Dr. Carpentei^ Mental Physiology, 
Bk. 11., Chap. XL, who brings out clearly the co-operation of hereditary 
influences lith those of personal experiences. The tendency of derived beliefs 
to simulate the appearance of jfrimary ones is dcklt with the author’s work^ 
on lUttsions, Cl|}p. XL 
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There is much the same relation’of reciprocal de¬ 
pendence between judgment and reasoning as between 
conception and judgment. Our judgments are in 
many cases reached by a process of reasoning more or 
less perfectly developed. And all ju(|lgQmnts thus 
reached are capable of becoming starting points or 
premises in further processes of reasoning, . 

V Nature of^heasoning. T6 reason is, as we have seen, 
to pass from a certain judgment or certain judgments 
to a^^ew one. This implies that the mind accepts 
the conclusion on the ground of the premises. In 
other words, the resulting belief is in this case due 
to a recognition of the relation between the nev> and 
the old judgments^- of the fact that the premises carry 
with them or necessitate the conclusion, or that the 
latter follows from the former. What, it may be 
asked',' is the essential intellectual process here ? What 
relation does the mind detect between premise and 
conclusion in thus passing from a belief in the one to 
a belief in the other ? 

In order to ascertain this, let us take a simple example 
of reasoning.: ‘ The barometer is falling, therefore it is 
going to rain ' In drawing this conclusion we identify 
the present state of the barometer with past states 
which we have observed or heaerd about But we do 
not simply identify this phenomenon as an isolated 
fact ‘ we identify it in respect of its ^conSpaniments 
or attendant circumstances (altered state of the atmo¬ 
sphere, and Jesuits of this, rain). From this it appears 
that reasoning is only a higher and more complex 
j)rocess of assimijation, identification, or classing. It 
difiers from'‘peiception (the recognition of a single 
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object), ai)d fronf conception (the assimilation of many 
objects) inasmuch as it is tha assimilation of things 
in their connection with certain other things, or, 
briefly, t^e identification of relations among things. 

We thps §ee that reasoning proceeds by way of 
assimilation. 'We only reason in so far as we note the 
resemblances among objects and. events. Discrimina¬ 
tion enters into reasoniri^, but not as the uniting 
finding link between the old and the new’ judgment. 
From mere dift'erence we can infer nothing. This is 
seen plainly enough in mathematical •reasoning. If 
we know that A and B are both unequal to a third 
jjuantity C, we are not able to pronounce any relation 
between A and B. • 

At. the same time, discrimination plays a subordi¬ 
nate part in reasoning. The power of reasoning, of 
connecting one judgment with another, impli^ the 
ability to detect similarity. What we commonly 
mean by a dull stupid mind* is one that cannot reason, 
and cannot follow a process of reasoning, that fails 
to assimilate, to seize the bond of similarity which 
ties together premiss and conclusion. Qn "'the other 
hand, a confused mind-is one that is'apt to reason 
badly by not discriminating, by silpp«sing similarity 
to exist where it does not. Our reasoning is only 
accurate in so far as wc distinguish as well as assiirii- 
late. ' 

Inference and Proof. While we thus assume that 

■ 

in reasoning the mind consciously passes from premise 
to conclusion, we must remember that *this does not 

’ answer to the actual order of mental events in many, 
and perhaps, the majbrity of cages. ^ The conclusion * 
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presents itself first, and the ground, premisb, or reason, 
when it distinctly arises in the mind at all, recurs 
rather as an after-thought, and by the suggestive force 
of the similarity between the new case and the old. 
Tn the case just instanced, the mind passes-at on'ce to 
the conclusion (here an expectation). It docs not 
distinctly jecall the‘past instances at first, and may 
not do so, a^ all unless when the conclusion is chal¬ 
lenged or doubt somehow suggested. The distinat 
reference to the antecedent judgment is thus rather a 
part 0 ^ the final revisibnal process of proof, than of 
the first process of inference. Here again we must be 
on our guard against taking the logician’s account cf 
how our processes' of thouglit may be carried on as 
representing faithfully the manner in which they 
actually take place in ordinary cases. ‘ 

Implicit Reasoning. This operation of passing from 
one or more judgments to another may assume one of 
two well-marked forms. *In the first place we may 
pass directly from one or more singular judgments to 
another singular judgment without clearly setting forth 
to ourselves'" or to others the ground of our conclusion 
under the forhi of a general truth or principle. Thus 
a boy having 6bserved on one or more past occasions 
that particular pieces of wood float in water will con¬ 
clude directly in a new instance that this piece of 
wood will float. This has been called reasoning from 
particulars. It may also be called implicit reasoning^ 
because the general ground or principle is implied and 
not explicitly set before the mind. 

\ ^ 

* On the nature of such inference, see ^tumpl, § 6, pp 

89, 90 ; cf. A. Sidgwick, Falloxiti^ Part 1., Chap. 1., Sect. 1. 
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Here, agflin,. it is to be observed that there need be 
no conscious reference to the past instances. Thug 
the boy’s*i*iind passes directly from the peifception of 
the piece of wood to the idea of ifs floating. As we 
saw wben ^Qaling with expectation, the mind is deter¬ 
mined by Ihc forces of association to pass directly to 
an antic^ation of an event without any conscious 
reference fo the past experiences whij*h- form the 
groundwork of the association. Indeed, ’when the 
past experiences are very numerous, any distinct re¬ 
presentation of them is obviously prcclujied. ' 
This form of reasoning is the simplest and earliest 
in th^ order of development. What germ of reasoning 
ttie lower animals possess shows itself under this form. 
The reasonings of children are of this kind too. They 
puss from old experiences, some or aU of which are 
more or less distinctly recalled according to.circum¬ 
stances, to new ones without seizing the general rule 
or principle involved in their procedure. And even 
adults in the large majority of cases reason in the 
same way. In matters of everyday experience, even 
when general assertions are available, we do not, in 
ordinary cases, consciougly go, back to them. And in 
not a few cases, e.g., in reasoning as to^the motives or 
reasons of other perso,ns’ conduct, we should find it 
very hard to connect the conclusions reached with 
any such lyiiversal judgments. 

" Practical Judgment, Tact, &c. This kind of reasoning may be 
described as imconscious, or better, as automatic. The.fe is rio distinct 
record of past instances from which the mind sets ovL ifumerous past 
, experiences have left their accumulatetl traces in the shape of tendencies 
to judge iv a certain way. There is someGiing^ here in the region of 
intellect analogous to habit id the region of action. Jjist as in the case* 

- AT 
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of a habitual or ‘automatic' action we tend do something without 
antecedently forming a clear representation of an end or purpose, so in 
the case of automatic inference we tend to pas^ to a conclusion without 
previously representing the ground or starting point xt is piobable 
that in each case the resuit is largely dependent on firmly established 
nervous connections. How little conscious reference there is to previous 
knowledge in these cases is seen in the femiliar fact ^hat many persons 
who can (in most cases) feach sound conclusions are quite unable after¬ 
wards to justify them. Not only have they no guiding general prin¬ 
ciples, they have not a full.mental retention of the facta which when 
clearly set forth, yrould supply the starting point, or point of analogy. 
This applies with especial force to conclusions formed about practical 
matters. A man of * practical judgment’ is one who can rapidly adapt 
the aggregate results of his past experiences in this automatic way to 
new 'c&ees. Joseph Hume, a man of this sort, often resorted to for his 
valuable advice, was accustomed to say “ Such is my opinion but I can¬ 
not tell you how I arrived at it What is meant by quick intuitive 
insight i?lto others feelings or character, tact in dealing with persons, pre¬ 
sence of mind in quickly adapting actions to unforeseen circumstances, 
all illustrate the operatica of such automatic intellectual tendencies in 
slightly dillerent forms. In each of these highly useful qualities we 
have the effect of numerous past experiences and observations no longer 
individually recoverable but associated in an indissoluble psychical pro¬ 
duct, a'firmly fixed tendency to judge in a certain way under a par¬ 
ticular class of circumstances.* 


The tendency of the mind thus to reason directly 
from one particular case to another is seen, perhaps, 
most plainly in the reverse process of going hack from 
a new fact to, an old one by way of explaining or 
finding a reason for the former. Children and the 
uneducated do this to a large extent. They find a 


^ See Carpenter's Amvml Physiology^ Chap, XL, p. 478. 

* For a fuller account of this capability of automatic inference, see J. S. 
Mill, System of Logic, Bk. II., Ch. III., § 3. Carpenter, loc mi. The last 
writer groups this qiiality under ‘ Common Sense As Hamilton points out 
in the note‘referred to, one of ^ the meanings of this term points to that wn- 
cornnon quality, practical intelligence or tact. , In this extension of the 
phrase we see that it is still setting itself in opposition to reasoning as a con¬ 
scious process susceptible of formal presentation. The nature "Uf Tact is 
Rilly dealt with by ^^Prof. Ijazanis, Das Lel&n der SeeU, Band 3. 
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certain intellectual satisfaction in assimilating a new 
and strange occurrence to one or more famijiar occur¬ 
rences. They account for it by «onnecting it with 
what is already common and fair/iliar, without in- 
quisidg ,into’ the general principle involved in the 
particular, cases. In talking figuratively of the move¬ 
ments of inanimate objects, as when we ^escribe a 
spark as ‘ flying ’ upwards, we all seem Jo find a 
measure of that satisfaction which a full explanation 
by means of a general truth brings to the logical 
mind. * 

Explicit Reasoning. It is evident when we scflcct 
on these reasoning processes that wo do implicitly 
assulne a general statement. The bfty in our example 
tacitly*asgumqs that 'all wood floats’. If he were 
not sure of this he would have no business to con- 
elude, ‘ This piece of wood will float And as soon 
as he is asked to give the 'ground of his conclusion, 
or to ‘ prove ’ his assertion, he sets forth this general 
statement. The reasoning then becomes explicit. 
,In so far as we reflect on our reasoning operations 
we naturally tend to brin^ them into thjs * form. All 
the reasoning of science, as Sistin^ished from the 
rough processes of everyday life, proceeds by way of 
such general truths or’principles. The adoption 0 / 
this form of reasoning marks the growth of human 
intelligence, the attainment of the power of general 
thinking, of distinctly seizing and making cle.ar, to 
consciousness the points of similarity among things. 

. Inductive and Deductive Reasoning. The full ex¬ 
plicit prcAiess of reasoning by way^of a universal 
judgment isj3ommonly said to fall into* two parts 
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or stages. Of those the first (a) is the operation of 
reaching .a general judgment or assertioi}.. This is 
known as induction. The second (h) is the operation 
of applying the “truth thus reached to -some par¬ 
ticular case (or class of cases). Thi^ is-kpowD’ as 
deduction. Induction is an upward movement of 
tliought from particular instances to a general truth, 
principle, jor Taw ; deduction, a downward movement 
from some general statement to a particular state¬ 
ment, or at least a statement less general than the 
first. 

Nature of Inductive Reasoning. '' The psychological 
process in passing from particulars to a general truth 
illustrates the essential process of all thinking,' the 
detecting of similarity amid diversity. Let us, examine 
an instance of inductive reasoning. The child observes 
th at his toys, spoons, knives, he himself, and a vast 
multitude of other objects when not supported fall. 
H(! gradually compares these facts one with another 
and seizes the essential feature of them or the general 
truth implied in them. He discovers that what all, 
these things have in common is that they ^re material 
bodies. He'then extricates this general conception, 
and along with it the circumstance (falling to the 
ground) which has invariably accompanied it. That 
is to say, he judges that all material bodies (when 

i' 

unsupported) fall to the ground The operation is a 
process of reasoning or inference because his mind in 
making the universal assertion passes beyond the 
limits of the observed cases. ‘ Ail ’ includes not only. 
,, all the instancesi he .has examined, however numerous 
these may be, but all unobserved cases. . 
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This process iS clearly related to that of gene¬ 
ralisation: indeed, induction is often spoken as gene- 
ralisa’tion. In each case we trac^ out a similarity 
among a diversity of things; in the •case of generalisa¬ 
tion We do. so thing's viewed as gingle or apart, in 
the case of induction, ‘ in things viewed in their con¬ 
nection with some other thing. • And just as there 
are higher and lower contfeptions so tlieVe are higher 
and lower inductions. The child begins with a 
number of narrow inductions, e.g ., ‘ flies die,’ ‘i)irds 
die,’ and so forth. He then compares these one with 
another and extrifctiug wliat is common to, them 
rtaches the higher truth ‘ All animals die . Later 
on he couples this with the Idndred truth similarly 
reached ‘All plants die,’ and so arrrives at the yet 
more comprehensive induction, ‘All living things 
die ’. • ' 

m 

Although we usually speak of ttie process of induction as having to 
do with classes, there is a precisely similar operation involved in aseer- 
hiiiiing the qualities of individual objects in so far as these qualities 
manifest themselves in a variety of forms. Thus the mental process 
* by which we ascertain that a child is truthful, that a*jnan has a 
refined taste, and so forth, is a comparison of many Yarlifl-lly unlike 
phemimena, viz., actions, and o detection of the ah^lerlying common 
quality. 


Spontaneous Induction. The child has a natural 
tendency to generalise from experience. A single 
instaaice often suffices to^ beget the inference to a 
•general rule. One experience of the burning pro¬ 
perties of fire is enough to produce the* belief that 
.all fire burns. Thife natural impulse leads in early 
life to hasty induction. Here j[§ ^n example. A 
boy of two and a half was accustomed to dwell on 
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the fact that he would one day grdw to be big. One 
day as he was using a small stick ,as a walking stick 
his mother told hipi it was too small, on which he at 
once remarked, ‘oMe use it for walking stick when 
stick be bigger’, ^ He had implicitly argued that all 
things tend to grow bigger in time. ' The inductions 
of the young and of the uneducated are often of this 
type. The tendency of all of us is to argue that what 
is true of ourselves, and of our own little sphere jof 
observation is true of mankind and of things gene¬ 
rally.^ 

Regulated Induction. This natural impulse to 
generalise on a narrow and precarious basis beconues 
corrected by wider experience, as well as by educa¬ 
tion. Thus the child that generalises that all nurseries 
have a rocking horse like his own, that all dogs take 
to the water, and so on, learns either by his own 
observations or from what others tell him that his 
conclusion is hasty and inaccurate. Pulled up, so to 
speak, in his early attempts to generalise, he grows 
more cautious. The impulse to generalise is not 
arrested, it -is simply guided and controlled. Induc¬ 
tion now proceeds' in a more Circumspect and methodi¬ 
cal manner. The young inquirer takes pains to collect 
a wider variety of observations.' He examines the 
instances he thus collects more closely in order to 
ascertain their essential, as distinguished from .their 


the of hasty ^ generalisation see Locke, Of the Ooinduc^ of tho 
Understavding (edirod by Prof. Fowler), Lect. XXV. He remarks: ‘ General 
observations drawn from particulars are the jewels of knowledge, compre-, 
bending great store in a little room ; but they are theiefore to J>o made with 
the greater care and caution,^ lest, if we take counterfeit for true, our loss aud 
shame be the greater when ot!ir stock comes to a severe scrutiny 
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accidental, resemblances. Thus, for example, he find^ 
out that’tihe fact’of growth is connected /’ith those 
properties of things which we call life, and he will 
conse(jueniily restrict the idea to living things. 

Ihduotioh ai^ Causation. Amodg the most impor¬ 
tant truths reached by way of induotive reasoning are 
those having to do with ,the causes of things. In 
order to produce any result we must know the condi¬ 
tions which regulate or determine it. We can only 
predict events with certainty when we jenow the cir¬ 
cumstances on which they depend. Inquiry into the 
causey of things thus constitutes a chief jiart tif our 
reasoning. This is seen in the very use of the word 
‘reason’. To find a reason for a thing commonly 
means to ascertain its cause, and. so to explain its 
occurrence. . • 

Vhow the Child reaches the Idea Oi Cause. The 
child’s daily experience is continually presenting events 
or occurrences in a certain order. Thus he soon finds 
out that food satisfies hunger, that water quenches 

• thirst, that a hard blow gives him pain^ alid so on. 
He soon learns too that .his own actions^ produce cer¬ 
tain results. Thus he discovers that ,he can break a 
stick (if not too stout) ,by bending it, that he can open 
the door by turning the handle and then pulling («r 
pushing), <S^c. Later on he observes that things about 
him are related to one another in the same way; for 
instance, that the appearance of the sun is connected 
with* day-light, of rain with muddy streets. Out of 

• numerous experiences of this kind he gradually arrives 
at the idea of causa 'He then gd&s Beyojid the limits* 
of observed**fact8 and concludes that everything that 
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Ij^appens, every change in the world about him has its 

cause. •>' . 

0^"^ _ 

Idea of Cause 'and of Purpose. There is good 
reiison to suppose that the child moulds his idea of 

M ^ 

cause on the pattern of his own actions and their 
results. That is - te say, he conceives of e'^erything 
which happeps as che corisequence of some action 
analogous* to his own. The first enquiries of young 
children, ‘who made the snow?’ ‘who made the 
flow6f& grow?,’ and so forth, point to this conclusion. 
The production of any result is thought of as brought 
about' by a muscular action. The full development 
of this idea is seen in the supposition of youilg 
children that everything has its use or purpose. The 
meaning of the question ‘ w^hy ? ’ in the ,mouth of a 
child, of three or four is equivalent to, ‘ For what 
purpose or end?' It is only after a certain develop¬ 
ment of intelligence that the child learns to distinguish 
between the sphere of action with purpose or end, and 
that of physical causation, or causation without end. ^ 

Natural Reasoning about Causes. Children show- 
the natural impulse tQ gengralise most distinctly in 
concluding about the causes of things. The early 
age at which they begin to inquire into the causes 
of events favours the h 3 q)othesis that they have an 
inherited disposition to think in this wav, that is to 
say, to view things as happening because of other 
things happening. The play of this natural impulse 
results in many hasty inductions. A very slight 


' The traces of thewigiA of the idea ar#^ never lost. In thfc ideas of force 
which science employs there is still a reference to the original type of causa¬ 
tion, action involving muscular exerHon. • 
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analogy between 'things often leads a child to conclude 
that thQ)r have the same cause. This already 
been illustrated in thg tendency erf the young to look 
at the clranges going on in the inaniniate world as 
the fesjilts of’^actions analogous to.their own. 

Hasty induction with respect to causes sliows itself 
too in other ways. The desire to find some cause for 
a thing often leads to the fixing of the 'mind on some 
attcnrlant circumstance which is only accidentally pre¬ 
sent, and has nothing to do with the eft'ect prwluced. 
Thus a little boy of two oii(!e argued that milk was 
white because it c’ame from a white cow wliicl^he had 
happened to see. 


’Again, the mind is apt to argtie tliat a thing is 
always protluccd by one and the same cause, and this 
leads to error. Thus a child (about two and a half) 
having found out that the wind blew off' Ins hat, 
argued that the slippi ng ©IT of his glove was the result 
of the wind’s action too. 

Regulated Reasoning about Causes. The careful* 
discovery of causes is often a veiy diflScylt process, 
and always implies a method of procedure. Among 
the more important processes here Involved are a 
careful observation and retention of* a variety of in¬ 
stances of the effect* produced, and further a pains¬ 
taking analysis of these instances in order to see 
exactly v^at the invariable and essential circumstance 
is on which the result depends. Thus in order to 
ascertain the causes of combustion, 'we compare 
numerous instances, and by examining these arrive at 
the coilimon circumstance, the presence of oxygen aiyd 
of somethjpg capable of combining with* this. 
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The process implies, further, active experimenting 
with thiugu in order to' ascertain what eirci^imstances 
can be taken away or eliminated, without affecting the 
result, and what cainot. Thus in inquiring into the 
cause of combustion we find that the njj{;rogen ^of the 
air can be removed, and the process of combustion still 
go on, whilQ the oxygbn cannot. 


The reader should note the close correspondence between the sources 
of en'oneous induction and those of inaccurate conception (see p. 369). 
As just**'g»'ggested,.a wrong induction arises (commonly) either by 
examining too few instances, or by hastily and insufficiently inspecting 
the instatjees observed. J. S. Mill illustrates the double source of error 
by the example of crediting a fortune-teller. A person may commit 
this eiTor cither by overlooking all the cases in which the soi-disant 
prophet is wrong ; or by* not noting that in the cases in which he is 
right he had been in collusion with another who gave him the infor¬ 
mation. ^ “ * 


Deductive Reasoning. By Induction the child 
reaches a large number of general or universal judg¬ 
ments. These are supplemented by aU the general 
statements made to him by others in the way of 
instruction. Having these universal statements he is 

able to pass on to the second stage of explicit rea- 

^ ^ !■ _ 

soning, namely, Deduction. By this is meant reasoning 
downward from a general truth or principle to some 
particular case or class of cases. Thus a child who 
has been told that all persons are liable to 3?iake mis¬ 
takes, is apt to apply the truth by arguing that his 
mother .or his governess makes mistakes. The type of 


^ System of Loffic, Vol. II., Book V., Chap. IV., Sect. 2. The student 
who wishes to undiirstan^ the, systematic orderly processes by wtiich causes 
are discovered, should consult Mill's treatise, or some other work on Inductive 
Lo*ric. ' « 
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deductive' reasoning when fully set forth is known as 
a syllogism, and»is as follows ? 

• f 9 

All M is P. Jiverything made by labour costs money. 

■All S is M. Toys are made by labour. 

Therefore ^11 S is P. Therefore Toysjeost money. 

Or for negative arguments t 

No M is P. No naughty children ^edoved. 

All S is M. This is a naughty child. , ‘ 

Jhei’efore No S is P. Therefore he will not be loved. 

It is evident from this that the nature of the*«nental 
process is substantially the’same as in the case of 
inductive reasoning. The essential fact rts still 
•assimilation. We recognise an identity between the 
particular case (S) and a class of ^ases (M) in respect 
of itb possessing (or not possessing) a certain adjunct 
or concomitant (P). Thus in the first of the above 
examples we assimilate toys to other things as pro¬ 
ducts of labour, and by sO doing we further assimilate 
them as having the peculiarity of costing money. 

Here, again, we must distinguish between the logi-’ 
cal order, required for purposes of proof, and the actual 
psychological order of the process of .inference. We 
rarely (if ever) proceed in the fpVmal way here set 
forth from premises to conclusion, fn some cases the 
conclusion first distinctly presents itself to the mind, 
and the other judgments rise into distinct conscious¬ 
ness later; and in other cases the mind does not at 
any stage distinctly represent more than on^.. qf the 
two truths making up the premises. , * * 

In caaeg of simple deductiye reasoning wherj both premises are well 
known beforehand^ the muld may pass al once to fhe conclusion by 
means of the pj;oGe88 of auggestion already *ezplaitied. In these circum- 
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stances it only distinctly recalls the grounds of thh judgment afterwards 
by, way of justifying it or finding a reason for it In many cases, how¬ 
ever, the mind^oes explicitly refer to one of the p!temises before reaching 
the final judgment. The re^on why in most instances we do not explicitly 
refiu’ to both is that we^ rarely obtain the two pieces of knowledge 
ansAvering to these statements at the, same time. Sometimes we first of 
all reach the former, at otter times, the latter of the Rt*emises. As soon 
as the second piece of knowledge is reached, the mind tends to pass at 
once from this to the conclusion with only a very indistinct reference 
to the first and, familiar truth. Thus a child who already knew that 
toys were made by labour, might on hirst learning that things made by 
labour cost money, pass directly from this judgment to the judgment, 
toys (as well as other things) cost money. Similarly, if the second 
premise Jiappened to be the later piece of knowledge, his mind would 
not distinctly recall'the first, , 

Induction is sometimes spoken of as a process of analysis, and Deduc¬ 
tion of S^mthesis. And there is some ground iov this distinction. In 
induction we are chiefly concerned with discovering the commoh cir^ 
ciiinstaiices in a ^^‘^•iety of instances, that is to say, with analysing these so 
as to reach the points of similarity connecting them. On the other hand 
in deduction, the most striking part of the process is Synthesis or Combi¬ 
nation. It is by bringing together two distinct judgments' that we reach 
llie conclusion, and facility in deductive reasoning depends on the ability 
llius to combine old pieces of knowledge in new groupings. In deduc¬ 
tion, moreover, the final judgment illustrates the more perfect form of 
synthesis in which two things are brought together by the mind, and 
not directly associated by a connection in our experience. At the same 
time, induction clearly implies a measure of synthesis in so far as it 
combines two notions in the form of a universal judgment. And on the 
otlier hand deduction may be analytic when the judgments are analytic 
as in the following i—Men are rational beings, Negroes are men, There¬ 
fore they are rational beings. ^ 

^ i. 

/ 

Finding Applications and Finding Reasons. De- 
dirctive reasoning may begin at one of two ends. 
AVe may have a principle given ns and be* asked to 


^ The precise nature of deductive reasoning has been much discussed by 
Logicians. It is doubtful, ss Mr. Spencer and others have pointed . out, 
whether the syllogistic form described in the text is capable of representing 
many of our processes of deductive inferences, Mr. Spencer has fully shown 
that our inferences, even ,in ca^ where they are susceptible of b(ing thrown 
into this scheme, not actu^ly conform to it (see his FHnciples of Fsycho- 
logVt Vol. II., Part VI.; Chap. VIII,, Sect. 305, &c.). * 
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draw conclusion^ from it. This is applying a priu- 
ciple, or finding out new illustrations of a trntli. 
New discoveries may be made by^ skilfuf combining 
of truths- already known. Thus for example a child 
aftcf being told or having discovered that air has 
weight and that it ‘is elastic or compressible might 
argue out for hiipself that the* lower strata must be 
denser than the higher. • * 

• On the other hand we may set out not with a 
general truth but with a particular statement or fact 
of observation, and seek for ‘a principle under which 
it may be brought. This is finding a reason for a 
•statement, or explaining a fact. Thus a child when 
told that a certain action is WBong may be asked 
to say ^ why it is wrong, that is to find out the 
general rule under which it falls. ' In observing wliat 
happens about him the child is continually exjflnining 
things to himself and otlvers by a reference to general 
truths already acquired. Thus he accounts for the 
melting of the snow by the sun by bringing it undcK- 
the general principle that heat melts substances. 
Similarly he accounts for praise or blame administered 
in a particular case by refeiring to a general rule, as 
that all kind actions are praiseworthy* or that ‘all cruel 
actions are blameworthy.^ 

Imperfect and Perfect Deductive Reasoning. The 
processes' of deductive reasoning may lead to a valid 


} When no previously ascertained principle or rule can J)e fouTld, the mind 
is capable of supposing a jeason. This is called franking a* hypothesis. In 
common life and in scientific inquiries we are frequently driven to invent 
suppositic^s or hypotheses for the sake of explaining observed facts. This is 
one of the highest manifestations of the constructive or synthetic activit>^of 
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or invalid conclusion. It is the business of Logic, to 
pcAnt out the conditicms of valid argument. The 
psychologist is only .interested in the distinction in so 
far as he has to account for all processes of inference, 
unsound as well as sound. ‘ ^3 ‘ ^ 

Without going into the details of deductive error 
or fallacy, we may point out that sipce reasoning is a 
detection of siinilarity, the great source of erroneous 
reasoning is confusion or want of discrimination. As 
was pointed out above, the bad reasoner cannot see 
where similarity ends and difference begins. Among 
the most common errors in deductive argument are 
those arising from the ambiguity of terms. When the 
mind fails to distinguish between different shades of 
idea attaching to the same word, it is exceedingly 
liable to go astray. Our very eagerness to find a 
I'cason for a thing may precipitate us into this confu¬ 
sion ; • as we see every day in the explanations ojBfered 
by loose reasoners of things lying beyond their special 
ken. And any agitation of feeling, by dulling the 
discriminative power, is greatly favourable to such 
confusion of thought. 

This liability is furthered by the circumstance that 
in our processes of reasoning words tend to become 
the substitutes of clear ideas about things. The rela¬ 
tions of dependence between judgment and judgment 
can to a large extent be detected quite apart from any 
inspection of the meaning of the terms. In many of 
the rapid''prpcesse8 of internal thought the mind tends 
to rush from st6p to step of the reasoning with only 
the slight(^8t glanpe %t the meaning of the *terms. 
rience the liability to confusion. Similarly in follow- 
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ing the aigumefit of another. When there is the 
appearance of' a logical order in a speaker’s or writer’s 
statemeilte, we are strongly disposed to'accept the 
reasoning as valid. *Tlie critical mind is one that 

t), t ^ ^ 

kecp^ this impulse to use words ‘ mechanically ’ in 
due check’ by Closely -examining into the ideas under¬ 
lying the words. \ . • 

Complex Reas(^ng. Most of our everyday rea¬ 
sonings are not of the simple character just’described. 
They are compound processes. Thus a fact or facts 
which we observe may suggest a truth (ind action) 
We then go on to draw a conclusion from this. Then 

E erhaps we test this conclusion by new observations. 

»r^we bring the truth thus sugge^Jed into relation to 
other ^truths already reached, in order to see whether 
it is coilsiatcnt with these, and whether it receives 
any support from them. In other cases we pzrss by 
way of deduction alone through a whole chain of 
reasoning, as when we think out a series of effects 
of some known cause which we suppose to be put into 
operation. What we know as a lengthy process of 
•argument is a highly complex chain of inference, in 
which the mind now sets out from, fadts or illustra¬ 
tions mounting to truths or prirfeipies, now’traces 
out the results of knpwn truths. The methods of 
science 4;oo are made up of such combinations of in¬ 
ductive and deductive reasoning. 

Reasoning about Probabilities. An important de¬ 
partment of complex reasoning has to do lyith *’pr6ba- 


^ Of course this mechanical use of language is in certain cases not only 
•allowable, but a good saving, in the symbolic language of mathematics 
(algebraic syiSbols, &c.). On thesiature and limii!b of sfleh a legitimate use of a 
language, see J. S. Mill, System ojt Logic, VoL II:, Bool; IV.,* Chap. VI., § 6. 
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oilities. Many so-called universal ^truths are only 
FQi^lily or ■ approximately ’ universal. They hold 
good of nifest cases of a certain clafis, but pot of all. 
Hence we cannot bave that degree of certainty in 
reasoning from them that we have in reasoAing from 
such truths as thosp of geometry, which, hav^e .no ex¬ 
ception. Our conclusions are only probable. The 
great region ^ of probability is human action, the 
motives which determine it, and'" its results. It is 
always hazardous to say a man must have acted in a 
certam jnstan^e from a given motive; or that a cer¬ 
tain plan of action, involving the co-operation of other 
minds,' will in a particular case be followed by a 
definite result. 

This liciiig so, reasoning about probaliilitics takes 
place by combining a number of considerations. Thus 
in or4er to prove a fact on testimony it is necessary 
to have corroborative evidence. Wo cannot safely 
conclude that because one man asserts a thing, it is 
true. He may have been mistaken in what he thought 
he saw. Again, these processes of reasoning involve a 
weighing-of considerations one against another. For* 
example we bave often to settle a problem like this : 

‘ Did the child^break tliis by accident or on purpose V 
‘ Is it self-interest or affection which is prompting him 
to do this?’ 'Will this plan of treatment correct the 
boy’s fault or will it harden him ?’ In all such cases 
the mind is called on to consider a number of circum¬ 
stances. and the principles applicable to them, and to 
decide according to the preponderance of evidence on 
one side or another, and in some cases even to suspend 
^judgment altogether. . “ 
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In all aucli cases the final belief (or suspension of judgiiieut) is a 
resultant of different tendencies, answering in their relative degrees of 
strength to the dej^es firmness of the* associations involved. Hence 
the different {)robative or belief-producing force of the ^me considera¬ 
tions to diffei'ent individual minds according to their special experience 
It may be added that here, too, the conclusiorf is frequently readied in 
the ^fimt instance •by a process of rapid ‘intiiitive’ insight before tlie 
several cohsideratiAs are distinctly set forth as a logical theory of pro¬ 
bability would require. In many c^ce, indeetJ, minds which display 
considerable skill in reS^ing conclusions by such a con^lcx process of 
semi-conscious inference ate quite i»iable to set forth tHe grounds of their 
conclusion. As we saw above, a man of ‘practical juilgmcrit* can often 
decide well, and yet not be able to justify hia decisions to others. 


The region of practical conUuct illuytvates this kind 
of complex reasoning. As we sliall see by and b}', 
jational or wise conduct involves the capaliility of 
talang in all the circumstances, measuring accu¬ 
rately, the relative probability of this or that result, 
and the comparative advantages artd disadvantages of 
this or that course of action. • ^ 

Activity of Mind in Regisoning. From this -brief 
account of the chief varieties of the reasoning proe.css 
the reader will see its close dependence on the eaiiiei , 
intellectual processes, observation, and reproduction. 
To carry on a process of reasoning it is necessary that 
the mind be weU stored with facts;, gained eitlier by 
personal observation or by instruction. It is further 
necessary that the mind have a firm hold on tniths or 
principtes fitted to explain new facts. To this must 
lie Ridded facility in construction, in foiming new 
notions and hypotheses. 

Ilor will all this avail without a proper develbpfnent 
of voluntary attention and the power of’concentration. 
To reasojt out a thing implies intense and prolonged 

activity of mind. In see ki ng an. explanation of some 

•• 28 
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fact, say the odd conduct of one of 6ur friends, the 
-mind performs an elaborate process of search. It 
has from ^the beginning to keep steadily in view tlu? 
object of this search. It then singles out for speci;d 
consideration from among all the thoughts called up 
those whic.h bear on this object. Tlius in the cas(‘ 
supposed we fix 6ur, attention on other actions of the 
same person', or of other- perso/s, on familiar prin- 
‘ciples of'human nature, and so forth, in the hope of 
finding the key to the puzzle. Not only so, when 
the pincess is perfect the will is called on to resist the 
tendencies to confusion, and the influences of feeling 
and bias, which have been spoken of above. The 
greater the conceyitration, the more perfectly the re¬ 
presentation of the desired result dominates all the 
mental processes of the time, compelling them to con¬ 
verge on this result, the higher will be the quality of 
the reasoning, ^ 


N^Belief and Knowledge. As we have seen, all knowledge on its 
sul^ective side is belief. To know a truth is to be assured of it. What 
the term knowledge implies more than belief is an objective fact, namely 
the adjustment and conformity of belief to reality or truth. The ques^ 
tion as to the validity of knowledge, the criterion by which we are to 
decide how far a?iy belief is objectively valid, is as already pointed out 
a problem not of psycheiogy, but of theory of knowledge. 

Without entering into this philosophical question we may briefly 
refer to the psychological marks which difference merely believing from 
knowing. The most obvious difference is one of degree. lu every day 
language we speak of knowing when we are perfectly certain and free 
from doubt, as when we say that the sun is now shining, or that two 
and two make four. On the other hand, we talk of believing when we 
liavfr,an 'nferior degree of certainty as when we say, that it will rain by 
ind by, or that there are icebeigs in the arctic regions. In matters of 


^ Coinpare the remarks on the relation between power of concentration and 
u intellectual power (p, lOO).* »The nature of .♦he wilTs action in Vhe control of 
thought and feeling will be more fully investigated by and by. 
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memory we say thai we hiow a thing happened when the occurrence is 
recent and the remembrance distinct, but that we believe it hapjiened 
when the event is /emote and the images-indistinct. Mer? strength or 
intensity of belief, however, is not the sole distinguishing mark of 
knowing. We often feel ‘ instinctively' sure of a thing without being 
able to say that we have knowledge. Blind! faith may be of the 
strongest, yet is marked off from cognition. Knowing imidies, over 
and above"*mere be.^ef, a process of reflection on it, a clearing, illu¬ 
mining, or i'atcllectualiaing of it by critical inspection. In believing 
we have the emotional aJ^ct of conviction ujipermoBt; in knowing we 
have ita intellectual side ni\e promii pnt. Most of our knowing begins as 
vague conjecture or foreboding, and grows distinct by stages. ' This applies 
iKVfc only to our every day knowledge, but also to scientific cognition.^ 

The ‘ conduct of the understanding' has for its object the testing and 
sifting of our beliefs. This consists in critically examining the fib auiug 
of our judgments, rendering the ideas distinct, and finally of considtu-ing, 
in the light of logical prin'ciples, their relations of dependence. By tliche 
Xirocessos the mind reaches knowledge, first of all in the shape of jii'r.sisteut 
intuitive beliefs which no critical reflection can shake, and secondly, of 
beliefs which are recognised as following neorfS.sarily from Ihcse. In 
this way.the first crude beliefs become clear apprehensions of truth, or 
are dissolved' into mere phantoms of knowledge/- 

Development of Powers of Judgment and Reason¬ 
ing. The powers of judging and reasoning show 
themselves later than the power of conception. A 
child a year old will, as we have seen, name objects, - 
^ind form rudimentnry notions about things^ hut he 
caunot yet form explicit judgments.® The first ex- 

I ** 

It may be added that the mental state implied in knowing involves a 
more or less disiiuct reference to the common mind. Belief, as contrasted 
with knowledge, is variably affected by the temperament and circumstances 
of the individual. Hence the consciousness of possessing knowledge iuclud 2 S 
the assurance that wo are one with the common intelligence. 

2 The psychological characteristics of knowledge are dealt with by Volk- 
mann, lAhrhvch der Fsychologie^ § 124. The distinction between Belief and 
Knowledge has played an important part in philosophical discussions. See 
Sir Hamilton, Lectures m Logic, Vol. II,, I^ct XXVIJ., p, 63^ ind ji. 

70 seq. J. S. Mill, Easamviyitiofi of Sir W. HamiUoTi's Phflosoj^y, Chap. V. 

®When a child of eighteen months on seeing a dog exclaims ‘Bow-wow,’ 
or on tasting,his food exclaims ‘Of (hot), or on letting fall his toy says 
‘ Don ’ (down), he may be said tc/ be implicitly ffamin]^ a judgment: ‘ That is*- 
a dog,' ‘ This mill^is hot,’ ‘ My plaything is down ^ 
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plicit judgments are concerned with individual objects. 
The chilihnotes something unexpected (A surprising in 
an object and expresses the result of his observation 
in a judgment. •Thus, for example, the boy more 
than once referred,to, whom we will 0., was first 
observed to frame a distinct judgment when 19 months 
old, by saying ‘ l5it 45i ’ (sister is qp/ing). . 

These first judgments have to do mainly with the 
. child’s food, or other things of prime importance to 
him. ^ Thus among the earliest attempts at com¬ 
bining words in propositions made by C. alread} 
referred to were the following: ‘ Ka in milk ’ (some¬ 
thing nasty in milk); ‘ Milk dare now ’ (there is still 
some milk in thft- cup). Towards the end of the 
second year quite a number of judgments is • given 
out having to do with the peculiarities of objects 
which surprise or impress the mind, their altered posi¬ 
tions in space, &c. Among these may be instanced the 
following: ‘ Dat a big bow- wow’ (that is a large dog); 

‘ Dit naughty ’ (sister is naughty); ‘ Dit dow ga ’ 
(sister is down on the grass). As the observing^ 
powers grow, and the child’s mterest in things widens, 
the number of his jud^ents increases. And as his 
powers of detecting relations and of uttering and 
combining words develop, he ventures on more 
elaborate statements, e.ff., ‘Mama naughty say dat 
(2 years). 

An interesting phase of this early stage of the 
growth of''judgment is the acquisition of the signs 
of negation, ** no,’ ‘ not ’. The first sign of negation 
^ is a shake of the head, but this is used as a mark 
rather of Mnwillinguess or disinclination than of 
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logical rejecticfc. *C. did not make a distinct negative 
statement till well, on in his third year. 

4/The em'ployment of the sign • ‘ no ’ presupposes 
a knowledge of two alternatives (truth and falsity). 
It is’greatly ^ded by the habitual employment of 
questions.^ A question when understood brings home 
to the mind tw^ opposed and* mutually exclusive 
statements. The w4y in \i^hich the negativQ particles 
are first used is very instructive. C. (early in his 
third year) was in the habit of framing a statement 
and then appending the sign’of negation thus: ‘N. 
(his name for hirdself) go in water—no’. ft was 
observed, further, in the case of two children that 
during the third year‘they were apt to couple affirma¬ 
tive and,negative statements, e.g., ‘This I’s cup, not 
mama’s cUp ’; ‘ ’riiis a nice bow-wow, not nasty bow¬ 
wow ’. This suggests that a child at this early stage 
when first seizing the measiing of a negation is wont 
to set forth explicitly the negation imphed in an affir¬ 
mation. 

, As intelligence develops the child becomc.s capable 
of judging not only about particular objpc'ts but about 
classes. Thus he picks up and repeats the general 
statements made by those about him as for example, 

‘ naughtj children pla5^ with the dirt ’. The growth 
of the power of judging is marked by an increase of 
a cautious and critical spirit in relation to affirmation. 
'What is seen is described more accurately,. The 
tendencies to exaggerate, to misstate, due to the influ- 
.ence of feeling (the'desire to astonish, amuse, and so 
on) are cnirbed. The jbendency to. gwe reality to th^ 
fictibns of ^fancy is restrained. ' The child’s wider 
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experience supplies him with a ru(liino*itary standard 
of what is ^possible and impossible, ’prouable. and im¬ 
probable. Further, the statements of others are 
inspected and criticised, and so the power of den 3 dng 
or negating strengthened. The transition from child¬ 
hood to youth is qiarked by a considerable increase of 
independence^ in judging about tj'iSigs. The boy of 
twelve is-apt to form his own op'inions about things, 
and to adhere to them even when opposed by others.' 

Growth of Reasoning Power. In close connection 
with this progress of judgment there goes on the 
development of the power of inferring or drawing 
conclusions. At first, as obscuved, the process is 
imjDlieit, from pnduiculars to particulars. The lirst 
distinct trace of this power was seen in thp case of C. 
when he was 17 months old. He asked for bread and 
butter (which he called ‘ bup ’). Not being immedi¬ 
ately attended to, he stretched out his hand towards 
the bread-knife lying on the table, still repeating the 
sound. This action clearly implied the recognition of 
a relation between the knife and the satisfaction of- 
his want. 'Tlie pressure of want first brought his 
power .of inference into play.^ A distinct step was 
noted at the end of the 21st month. His father told 
him not to eat some brown sugar which he was taking 
out of a bag. He answered promptly and emphatically 
‘Nil’ This was clearly finding a reason by way of 
justification, ' I eat it because it is nice 

First Reasonings'about Cause. As already‘ob- 

» 

His father purposely tried his patience a day or two after when he was' 
•sking for ‘bup^ He lock*:d at him, still clamouring for *hup’. Then 
getting more excited he bethought him of the expedient of pointing to hia 
empty plate. 
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served, the (jailcfs first reasonings about cause are 
very crude. • He. snatches from his past eixperience 
any analogous case in .order to explain the' happening 
of things.- This leads to an antlipopomorphic inter¬ 
pretation of ^ents. For example, C. in his 24th 
month fpund *a nebble in his box of bricks. His 
mother asked hi^^ what it was‘doing there, and he 
replied, ‘Wa pay wicks’.^ Early in his third year 
ke got into the way of asking who made this and 
that thing. He argued that everytliiiig imperfect, 
such as a flower without a st(?m, could’be ‘mended’ 
Again, noticing pips in an orange, he asked ^ ‘Who 
put pips there—cook V 

By the end of th*e third year *d child is wont to 
perplex .his mother by asking the ‘Why?’ of every¬ 
thing. He now looks at things as occurring for a 
purpose, and can only understand them in stf far as 
they present some analogy to his own purposive ac¬ 
tions. 

As the child’s mind expands the real relations of 
, things are more clearly detected and set forth in the 
shape of inductive conclusions. He now begins to 
apprehend the true nature of causation,‘to understand 
the working of the forces of nature about him. But 
it is probable that no adequate discrimination of the 
region "of human action and of natural causes is reached 
in average cases till the period of youth is entered 
on.* And it is only in this later stage of development 

• • • • 

^ That is, 'Wants to glay bricks' In justice U>fi, it must bo added 

that he instantly went on to reflect. Looking at the pebble he sagely 
observed, «No ands ’ (' It has no hands'). 

^ A girl aged 5 years 0 moidhs once asked mother, ' What nrakes tka 
wind, mama 1 ^ Js it a great big fan somewherS V • 

t 
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when the powers of abstraction are acquiring strength 
that the higher inductions which werCallKhe laws and 
principles ot science can be fuUy grasped. 

The same line of remark applies to the growth of 
deductive reasoning. A boy of 3 or,'4 will dpply 
a simple rule to a particular example. But such 
applications arc of th-e most obviou?'jkind. . To recog¬ 
nise an action as one of a certain .‘^las.s {e.g., cruel, or 
kind), and to reason that it is on that account worthy 
of condemnation or commendation implies but little 
power of abstraction, anil but little power of detecting 
similarity among the relations of things. Facility in 
drawing conclusions from principles is gradually ac-. 
quired by means ctT repeated exercises. The growth 
of reasoning power will manifest itself in discovering 
the less obvious applications of a rule or principle. 
And as his stock of general truths increases the boy 
will find more and more'scope for exercising his 
reasoning powers in drawing conclusions from them. 
Finally, after his powers of deductive reasoning have 
been thua. strengthened in comparatively simple excr-, 
cises, he will’ be able to^ perform more difficult feats 
of complex argunfept, and work out chains of demon¬ 
stration as those of Euclid. 

Varieties of Reasoning Power. There are well 
marked differences of reasoning power among indi¬ 
vidual minds. One person has a greater aptitude in 
discoyejring similarities among things and their re¬ 
lations, in 'seizing 'and applying a principle, than 
another person. Thus of two mien in view of the. 
same group of /facts, one will, leap quickly to the 
general law* or principle underlying fihem, vdiile 
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another will pail* to detect it. Similarly one man 
much more rJadily brings new* facts under old truths 
than another. Superiority of reasoning power is 
roughly measurable by the facility with which new 
principles are 'Ajius discovered and old ones applied to 
new case^. » 

vjThese drfferenc^ like those in’the case of the other 
faculties, are gener* or special. A may be a better 
rtjasoner all round than B. But it usually hnppciis 
that A will show his superiority in some spc'cial 
direction. To begin with, there may be a special 
leaning to one kind of reasoning process. There is 
the inductive mind,’ quick in the observation and 
analysis of facts, and delighting'' to trace out the 
laws *of .phenomena. Such a mind is wont to refer 
from principles to facts, and to be sceptical of asser¬ 
tions not grounded on observed facts On the other 
hand, there is the deductive or demonstrative mind 
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given to dwelling on abstract truths rather than on 
concrete facts, and skilful in combining these into an- 
•orderly argument. The first type is that of the 
physical inquirer, the second that of ,the mathema¬ 
tician. A third type is the practical reasoner, apt at 
seizing all the principles bearing on a complex case, 
and balancing one reason against another so as to 


arrive at ^ just or probable conclusion. 

It is to be observed, further, that excellence of rea- 


’ soning power commonly displays itself in relation to 
sonte particular kind of subjecti-matter. ’ • Thus the 
. geometrical reasoner is one who reasons well about 
geometrical matters, jvho is quick »in detecting the 
relations l:)e.tween the several properties of figures. 
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and of appl 3 dng geometrical primjiplm or axioms 
in new ways. In like manner We find the good 
chemical reasoner, the good meclianical reasoner, and 
so on. • 

These differences,dike other intellectual inequalities, 
turn partly on injequalities of native aptitude, and 
partly on differences in circumstan(?es and education. 
Children are not equally endowed with reasoning 
power to begin with. This is a truth too familiar t(J 
need illustration. Not only so, a child may be led 
by natural taste and disj)osition to exercise his rea¬ 
soning t powers in a particular way. Thus the boy 
with a decided turn for active experiment will natu-* 
rally (otlier things 'being equal) be a better physical 
inquirer than a comparatively inactive bay givbn to 
reflection and reverie. Yet while the measure of 
reasoning power, and to some extent the special field 
of its operation, are thus iA a manner determined by 
nature, they are both liable to be greatly influenced 
*by the special surroundings of the child, and the type 
of education which he receives. Though endowed 
with comparatively feebly- reasoning power, he may by 
judicious exercise httain, if not a brilliant, yet at least 
a fair measure of proficiency. And mucn may be 
done by special training in fixing the precise^ line of 
development of the reasoning faculty.^ 

m 

' The effect of practice or habit in improving the reasoning power in 
special* directions is well shown by Locke. It is true that he that reasons 
well in any one*tf ing has a nfind naturally capable of reasoning well in others, 
and to the same degree of strength and clearness/ and possibly much greater, 
had his understanding been so employed. But it is as true that he who can 
leason well to-day about one; sort of matters, ^innot at all reason fb-day about 
others, though peihapa a year hence he may” (Of the Conduct of Ukder^ 
standing, Sect. 6, pp. ^0, 21h ^ • t 
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Training ofi ^he Powers of Judgment and Reasoning. To 

train a child’s 'ow^ of judging is*to exercise him in framing 
judgments‘by inviting him to observe ayd describfe an object, to 
narrate something which lias happened to^him, to repeat carefully 
what^he has heard, to submit propositions for his acceptance and 
rejection, afid so*jon. Here the mother c/r teacher should aim at 
caution apd accurui^y of statement The tendency of children to 
exaggerate needs to ^ge carefully watched and counteracted. The 
child should be accustc'^iod to t!kink well about the words he uses, 
to see all that is implied in them, as well as all that is contradicted 
Ijy them. And here a knowledge of the logical processes called 
opposition, conversion, and obversion will provc^ serviceable to the 
teacher. All this regulation of judgment is however a matter of 
some delicacy. Children delight in vivid and picturesc^uo state- 
^mentj and a touch of exaggeration is perhaps pardonable. A too 
strict insistence on precieioji in tlie earlv stages may discourage 
confidence, and lead to an uiitiinely hesitation in judgment. 

A pcrplesyng problem in the training of tlie judgment is to 
draw the fine between excessive individual independence, and 
undue deferenci to authority. The power of judgmerVL is, as we 
have seen, more fully exercisec^ when the child forms an ^■^piniou 
for himself than when he passively receives one from his motlier 
or teacher. To exercise the judgment is thus to draw out Ida 
power of judging for himself. And this can be very well done 
, in certain regions of observation, as for examplv^ in judging 
about the beauty of natural objects and works'of art. On the 
other hand, it is obvious that wifti respe(;t to •oilier matters the 
child’s liberty of judging must be curtailed. • It would'not do to 
allow a young child with his limited experience to decide what is 
possible,or probable in a given case; and still less to permit bim 
to pronounce on the rightness or wrongness of an action. To 
combine the ends of authority and of individuality in respect of 
judging requires much wisdom and skill in the trainer of the 
young. Differences of children’s temperament (sgxual and indi- 
vidual) must here be t^en account of. To train a boy’s power of 
judgment is in general a different process from that of training a 
girl’s. £ timid child disposed to rely "On others requires another 
regime from that suitable to a rash aird confident child disposed 
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own views 


to question all authority and to set up dogmatical]^ his 
of«things. ^ 

The training of the Reasoning Powers must go on h&nd in hand 
^ with that of Judgment In the earliest stage (from about the 
beginning of the 4th year) the ijiother is called on to satisfjr the 
child’s curiosity or desire for explanation. This period is-an 
important one for the subsequent developirant of the child. 
Parents are apt I» think that children not v frequently put ques¬ 
tions in a half-meihauicil way, witliout anyd’eal desire for an expla¬ 
nation, and 6ven for the sake of teasing. Without as yet going 
' into the question of the nature of i hildren’s impulses of curiosity, 
we may say that so far as their questionings involve a genuine desire 
for knowledge, it is well in general to heed and satisfy them. It 
seems a good rule to give an explanation wherever a simple one is 


possible, provided of course that the knowledge is not attainable 
by the child’s own intellectual exertioi^., I'his is Locke’s advice: 
‘ Encourage his Inqumhveness all you can, by satisfying his de¬ 
mands, and informing his Judgment, as far as it is capable (Some 
Thoughts concerning Education^ § 122)’,^ It may be even well at 
first to M Jsceiid to the child’s level, and to look at the world 
through his anthropomorphic glassea The forces of nature may 
be personified and so her simple processes (e.gr., the exhalation of 
vapour and its condensation in lain) presented to the child in a 
form which is not only intelligible but which is certain to interest 
him hy its picturesqueness.* 


^Of course children's questions »are oftim unanswerable. Thus a little 
girl of years onco* drovft her mother to one of the most difficult problems 
of philosophy—thus: I3he sees a wasp on the window pane and wants to 
touch it. Her mother says, ' No, you must not, it will sting you *, Child : 
‘ Why doesn't it sting the glass V Mother: ‘ Because it can't feel'. Child; 
‘Why doesn't it feel?' Mother: ‘ Because it has no nervesChil&: ‘Why 
do nerves feel?' The yoimg must bo exercised in taking some truths on 
trust, and not asking the * why ? ’ of everything. George Eliot says some¬ 
where : ‘ Reason about everything with your child, you make him a monster, 
without/Qvoarence, without affections'. The problem how to deal with children's 
questions is thoufjjitfully liandled by M. Perez, Education dis le Berceau, 
Chap. II., p, 45, seq. '•The solution of the problem clearly turns largely on our 
view of the nature of children's curiosity, a subject to be touched on by and by, 
^ ® This way of presentHg 6tinple scientific fwts and truths to cuildren has 
been attempted wii'h eminent success by Miss A. Buckley in her pleasant 
volume, Ths Fairyland bf Scimee, 
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But the training*of the reasoning powers includes more thuu 
the answering cp the spontaneous questionings of children. The 
learners nnist be questioned in their turn as to the causes of what 
happens about them. A cluld cannot too ttoon be familiarised with 
the truth that everything has its cause and its explanation. The 
mothfer or teacher should aim at fixing a habit of inquiry in tlie 
young mind by*'wtoeatedly directing his attention to occurrences, 
and encouraging hiX\ to find out how they take place. He must 
bo induced fo go back to his past experiences to s^roh for analogies, 
in order to explain the *ew ovenV ^ 

• The systematic trainiiig of the reasoning powers must aim al 
avoiding the errors incident to the processes of induction and 
deduction. Thus children need to be warned against hasty induc¬ 
tion, against taking ^ mere accidental accompaniment for a con- 
ditioji or cause, against overlooking the plurality of cau‘ies. This 
' systematic guidance of the child’s inductive processes will be much 
better carried on by one* who has studied the rules of Inductive 
Logioi In like manner the teacher should seek to direct the young 
reasoner drawing conclusions from principles, by pointing out 
to him the limits of a rule, by holpiug him to distinguish between 
the cases that do, and those that do not fall under it, and by 
familiarising him with the daligers that lurk in ambiguous lan¬ 
guage. And here some knowledge of the rules of Deductive Logic 
will be found helpful, 

The tmining of the powers of judgment and reasoning shoulil 
be commenced by the mother and the elementary teacher in con¬ 
nection with the acquisition of, common qveryday knowledge 
about things. Its completion, however, belong? to th(! later stage 
of methodical school instruction.^ There is *no subject of stiuly 
which may not in the haiids of an intelligent and efficient teacher 
be made helpful to this result. Thus the study of physical 
graphy ahfiuld be made the occasion for exercising the child, in 
reasoning as to the causes of natural phenomena. History, again, 
when well taught, may be made to bring out the leameris powers 
of* tracing analogies, finding reasons for events motives for 

actions) and balancing considerations so as to* decide what is pro¬ 
bable, vQse, or just in given circumstances. 

^ The teaching of science is however the gr&at agency for strengtli- 
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ening and developing the reasoning powers. Science is general 
knowledge expressed as precisely as possible, anJ^ the study of it 
serves to giVe accuracy to all the thinking processes. Scieijce is 
further an orderly arrsmgement of knowledge according to its 
depeudence. It sets out with principles gained by induction, and 
then proceeds in a systematic way to trace out deductively the 
consequences of these principles. It thus skives to train the 
reasoning powers in an*orderly and methodical way of proceeding. 

Some sciences exhibit more of the induct} /e process^ others more 
*of the dedugtive. Tlie physical scioncet. are all, to some extent, 
inductive, resorting to observation, experiment and proof of law 
by fact. And some of these, as for example chemistry and physio¬ 
logy, are mainly inductive, these the inquirer is largely con¬ 
cerned with observing and analysing phenomena and arriving at 
their laws. On the other hand, the mathematical sciences are 
almost entirely deductive. Hero the principles are simple and self- 
evident, and the stress the reasoning is the combining of these 
and arriving at new results by deduction or demonstration. Hence 
physical science offers a better training in inductive reasoning, 
whereas ^.iqathematics supplies the better exercise in deductive 
reasoning. 

All ‘sciences as they progress tend to grow deductive. That is 
to say, deduction plays a larger and larger part in them. This is 
jllustrated in the growing application of mathematics or the science 
of quantity to the physical sciences. It holds good, however, of 
all branches*'of science. Thus, for example, it applies to gnimiimr 
and the science oi language. At fi^st men had to observe and 
analyse the facts/the V^ious forms and connections of words, as 
used in every day speech, and to discover the laws which govern 
them. But the laws once reached, the science takes on a deductive 
forhi, that is, sets out with definitions and principles and traces 
out their results. 

This being so, it follows that the proper order of exposition, or 
the method of teaching, may deviate from the natural order of 
arriving at knowledge by the individual mind left to itself. • In 
other words the ‘ Method of Instruction * differs from the ■ Method 
of Discovery Yet the natural order ought never to bejost sight 




* See iTevCiis Elcmcntarv Lessons in Logic^ Lesson XXIV, 
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of. Principl&s pnupt be Uu^jlit before some examples are given, 
though it may me unnecessary to rctravel over all the inductive 
stops by which the I’fvse has arrived at*these principles^ J5ven *snch 
' seljfovideitt' truths as the axioms of geometry reefuire, as mathe¬ 
matical teachers are well aware, a certain ayiouut of illustration by 
couc^te instances.^ Thus the right method of teaching a subject 
illifstrates in a mj^ner the order of discovery. 

Much .the samekkind of consideiutioiL^ as apply to the best 
order of expounding a single subject Apply to Jhtv best order of 
dealing with diirerent ^ubjocts.® This is broadly determined by 
j)sycliological principles, the laws of the growth of faculty. Psy¬ 
chology tells us that subjects appealing mainly to memory and 
imagination geography and history) should precede subjects 
exercising the reasoning powers (mathematics, physical science). 
But within these broad limits the special arrangement Ijas to be 
jdeteiAnined by logical considerations. That is to say, wo have to 
coflsidei* the relative siinji^icity of the subj(;cts, and the depeadeiice 
of one subject on another. By such considerations we arrive at 
the rule that# applied mathematics should, follow pure, and that, 
physiology should come after chemistry.* 

ATPRNDIX. 

On the nature of the processes of Judging and Reasoning it is diflieult to 
refer the reader to good authorities in English. These operations nave been' 
usually dealt with by the logician for his special purpose, and the psychologist 
' has too often been content to accept his account of them. Petliaps the best 
analysis of the reasoning process is contained in Mr. H. ^S^ncer's chapters on 
B&asmmg in his Frindplea of l%ychology, Vol. 11.^ parthiularly Chap. VIII. 
It is however in German works on psychology that tke nature of* the opera¬ 
tions of judging and reasoning is best unfolded. See especially Waitz 
Lehrbuch der Psychologies Section IV'., § 49 and following; Volkmann, LeJir. 
biichder Psychologies Section VIL Band C; Horwicz, Psychologische ATUth/^efi, 
ger Theil, 1® JIalfte. 

1 What applies to practical principles applies to those of Science 

** Longum iter est per praecepta: 

, Breve et cfficax per exemjla ”, 

» In connection with thi^ subject the reader should r«ad Prof. Bain, Edw 
cation as a Science, Chap. VL, ‘Sequence of Subjects—Psychological/ Chap, 
VII., ‘Sequence of Subjects—Logical’; also hi^a^pe^dix on the classihcatioii 
of t^e Sciences in his Manwl Logic, ^ ^ ^ 
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In connection with the [iiiictical side the atudtrit should read Locke's 
little work Conduct of the UTuUrstandin^ (edited by T. Fowler). He 

should furthciijmaster the elemeata pf deductive and ind ictive lo^c as ex¬ 
pounded in suchsi work as Professor Jovons* Elcmenianj Lessons Finally, on 
tlic application of Logic to Educational Method the student may consult (in 
addition to the chapter itl Jevons* Elementary Lessor) Th, Waitz*s Allgc- 
nwiAve Poedagogik^ § 22. 



. CHAPTER XI. 

FEELINC^; SIMILE FEELING^. 


Having iiow briefly reviewed the growth of intellect, 
we may pass on to trace the Second great phase of 
mental development, the growth of the feelings. 

» Feeling defined. By feeling is meant any state of 
consciousness which iS ftleasurablcp or painful. The 
feelings are pleasures and pains of various sorts, 
agreeable and disagreeable states of mind. Every 
feeling is either pleasurable or painful, agreciole or 
disagreeable, in some degree. At the same time 
there are many mixed states of feeling, such as grief, 
anger, and so on, which are partly the one aud partly 
^he other, and it is sometimes difficult to say which 
element preponderates.^ 

In the second place feeling' includes pleasures and 
pains of aU kinds. Thus the, term’ coders first’of all 
those simple mental effects which are the direct result 
of nerve-stimulation, and which are commonly marked 
off as ‘ seifisations ’ of pleasure and pain, such as tlie 


•pains of hunger and thirst, and the corresponding 

^ Prof. Bam speaks of a third mode of feeling distinct fr8m pleasure and 
pain, which he calls neutral excitement (The Bmoiims and the fVill, 3rd Ed, 
*p. IS, &c.). It may, however, be questioned whether any feeling as such 
can be indiflJSrent See Volkmayn, I^.hrbuch dej Psij^ologie, IL, Sect 128 

2 » . 
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pleasures. In the second place, the te^ feeling com- 
f prehends the more complex effects w!^ich depend on 
mental activity of some kind, and which are marked 
off as emotions,^ such as fear, hope, admiration, and 
regret. 

j^iimportance of studying the Feeli;?'|s. As we have 
seen, the feelings constitute a discinct, well-marked 
phase or division of minci. Our pleasures and pains 
make up the interesting side of our experience. The 
objects of the external world only have a value for us 
in so far as they touch our feeling. The life of 
feeling, of joy and sorrow, is in a peculiar sense our 
own inner life. Our knowledge has to do with ex¬ 
ternal things, our actions when 'sarried out are external 
events, but our feelings belong to the inner subjective 
world. Since the feelings are the elements of happi¬ 
ness Jor misery) it is clear that some knowledge of 
their nature and laws is necessary to a sound theory 
of the conditions of happiness. 

But feeling is not merely a subject of great import¬ 
ance in itself: it stands in certain relations to the 
other two sides of mind. On the one hand it is con¬ 
nected with intellectual growth, since it supplies the 
interest of study. Hence no theory of intellectual 
culture can be complete without some reference to the 
emotional susceptibilities. On the other hand, feeling 
stands in intimate connection with action and wilL 
The incentives and motives to action are represented 
feelings (anticipations of satisfactions of various kinds). 
The habitual directions of conduct follow the lead of 
the dominant feelings. Hence the study of the feel- 
1 ings is of great practical moment as a preparation for 
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the theory of moral culture, and the formation of 
character.^ ( , » , ■ - 

\^elatiorf of Feeling to Knowing. > The relation of 
the emotional to the intellectual sidetof mental growth 
calls for a little fuller consideration. It is a relation 
at once one of rh^ual Opposition and of reciprocal aid. 

In the first place, feeling and- knowing are in a 


manner opposed. 


The mmd cannot aii the same 


moment be in a state of intense emotional excitement 


and of close intellectual application. All violent 
feeling takes possession of the mind, masters the 
attention, and precludes tlie due carrying out of the 
yitellfectual processes. Nice intellectual work, such 
as discovering unobti*usive differences or similarities 
among objects, or following out an intricate chain 
of reasoning, is impossible except in a conipara 
tively calm state of mind. Even when there is 
no strong emotional agitation present, intelleetual 
processes may be interfered with by the subtle infiu- 
ence of the feelings on the thoughts working in the 
ghape of bias. Thus a child that finds a task dis¬ 
tasteful is apt to reject the idea that the study i.s 
useful. His feeling of dislike prejudices his mind and 
blinds him to considerations which he w'ould otherwise 
recognise. Hence the. special difficulties which, as 
every teacher knows, are connected with the intel¬ 
lectual trailing of children of a highly emotional 
•temperament.^ 

On the other hand, as we saw above, all intellectual 


^ On the e^ect of feeling in interrupting the intellectual processes, see above, 
pp. 316, 404. The perturbing effect of violent 'i±cit&ent on the attention 
is closely connected with its effect on the muscles to be 9 pok 6 h of presently. 
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activity, since it implies interest, depends on the pres- 
'ehce of a certain moderate degree of fei^ling.^ It may 
be said, indeed, that all good and effective intellectual 
work involves the presence of a gentle wave of plea¬ 
surable emotion., Attention is mor^ lively, images 
recur more abundantly, and fhoug’/t* traces out its 
relations pioje quickly when there is an urder-curreiit 
of pleasure.' Hence rapid' intcll^'ctual progress is fur¬ 
thered by lively intellectual feelings.® 

It would appear to follow from this that the 
growth of intellect itself in all its higher phases im¬ 
plies Jhe strengthening of certain‘feelings. In order 
that there may be an interest in study and a ihotiv.e 
for intellectual eff'irt certain eriiotions must be deve¬ 
loped in • the child’s mind, such as the pleasure of 
gaining reward, affection, and the ‘ intellectual emo¬ 
tions'*’of curiosity and love of knowledge. 

AVhile the progress of knowing thus depends in a 
measure on that of feeling, the latter is still more 
largely determined by the former. Feeling in all its 
higher forms (emotions) involves intellectual pro¬ 
cesses. It is the immediate accompaniment of per¬ 
ceptions, representative images, and so on. Thus fear 
is occasioned by the sight or the mental image of an 
object, e.g., a mad dog. Self-esteem (in its developed 
form) presupposes the idea of self and the recognition 
of certain qualities {e.g., skill, virtue) as belonging 
to self. Many of our feelings, as affection for a person 

and* patriotism, involve numerous and complicated 

« 

I 

* See above, pp. 83, 92, , 

* Goethe ob^rvea that tLe greatest depth of thought involves the greatest 

development of emotion. . ^ 
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processes of intellectual represeutution. The highest 
feelings of all^ such as reTerence for truth .and th(? 
sentiment of justice, presuppose a process of abstract 
thought, and consequently a considej:able measure of 
intellectual, development. Hence the changes of emo¬ 
tional life atteiiHing changes of intellectual pursuits, 
and the progress of intellectual .cufture. This de¬ 
pendence of feeling on intellectual activity makes it 
cgnvenient that the expovsition of the Emotions should 
follow that of the Intellect. ‘ 

We thus see how the cultivaliion of intellect and of 


emotion involve one another in a measure. In order 
tp ex^cise the intellectual powers to the utmost, we 
must aim at making ’study plea stable. And if we 
wish Ijo strengthen the higher emotions, such as the 
moral sentiment and the love of trutli, we must ae(*k 
to exercise the intellectual powers, 

The Expression of Feeling. The close connection 
between mind and body is nowhere more plainly illus¬ 
trated than in the correlation between states of feeling 


aT ^ The close connection between feeling and intellectual activity^epreaenta- 
tion) is emphasised by the German psycliologists. llerbail;, the founder of 
the modem German school of ps^hology^ sought to exfjain pleasure and 
pain as the result of the interaction (mutual furtberanc| and hindi^nce) of 
representations. The relation of feeling tp intellectual activity (Vomtellen) 
is carefully discussed by Yolkmann fLehrbuch der Pat/cliologie^ Vol, IJ., Sect. 
127 and Se^t. 129), who argues strenuously against the older psychological • 
theory that fueling and mtellectioii are necessarily antagonistic. C/, Lotze, 
Mikrokosmm, M%1. I., p. 272, Ac. In this country the inteDectual or repre- 
sentatiT^e substratum of feeling has been emphasised by Mr. H. Spencer 
l(l*rinciples of Fsych4>logy, Vol. L, Part IV,, Chap. VIII,). This writer gives 


a new significance to this connection by means of his theory of Kvolvtion. 
According to this, our feelings are to no small extent made up of confused 
representations (vague memoiics, echoings) of ancestral experiences. A novel 
view of the relation of feeling to intellection or thought has been propounded 
by Horwicz, who regards thought's secondary tofund Is a reaction on, feeling 
( See Appendix 
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and certain bodily accompaniments.* Fueling is accom- 
'p^nicd Uy well-marked physical chaijges^ncluding those 
external flianifesteitions which are commonly called 
expression, facial movements, gestures, modifications 
of vocal utterancg, &c., together with certain internal 
organic effects. Pleasure and' pau^'’'*and to some ex¬ 
tent the several kinds of pleasurable or painful feeling, 
as anger, fear, love, reverence, l^ave their distinct or 
characteristic expression. So close is this connection 
between the feeling and its bodily manifestation that 
the adoption'of the external signs of an emotion (look, 
gesture, &c.) disposes the mind ter fall into the appro¬ 
priate feeling. This is illustrated not only in tl^e 
experiences of the. actor but also in tlie workings of 
sympathy which appears to begin with the imitation 
of the external signs of feeling. The same fact of a 
close 'ccjinection between feeling and its bodily mani¬ 
festation is seen in the control of feeling by the will. 
This, as we shall see, involves the checking or inhi¬ 
biting of the external movements. 


s/the relation of Emotion to its bodily concomitants is a peculiarly 
close one. All ^eelin^, as involving an excitation of the nerve centres, 
tends to * diffuse |t8eif* over the nervous system in a cycle of effects. 
The full development and continuance of a feeling depends on this 
series of irradiating physical effects, l^hen these are cut off, as when 
we instantly repress the manifestation of a feeling, the emotional excite¬ 
ment is greatly abated, and tends to subside. These physical changes 
have in their turn concomitant sense-feelings (0.9., thos% attending the 
disturbance of the heart’s action in fear, those accompanying the partial 
innervation of certain voluntary muscles in anger) and these last com¬ 
bine with, and serve in pdxt to give the character to, the emotionc But 
they can be diatihguished from the emotion^ proper to some extent, and 
as Volktnann points out, they frequently oudast this in duration. Thfe 
f familiar fact that ‘ giidng* way * to the pressure of feeling ifends to expe¬ 
dite its subsidence^ may be explained by the consideration that the 
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movementB carried out A this case cause a loss of intensity in the sen¬ 
sations accompanying the emotion. ^ ^ ^ 

Theories, of Ekpression. These mhvements of expression are 
partly instinctSve, partly acquired. Crying, simling, frovfning, &c., are 
instinctive, appearing uniformfy in all cases ve:y early in life Other . 
movements as clenching the fist are largely if not altogether instinctiva 
In ceytmn cases, infitation (conscious or unconscious) plays a part. In 
this way we acquirVV some-extent, at least, the actions expressive of 
moral displ^ure (scolfiing, &c.) ennui, and so forth. In some cases 
the will distinctly co-operates in the acquisition of so-^all^d expressive 
movements, as in adopting the customary look, tone of vo 7 ce and gesture 
of polite life. * ' 

* Several theories have been propounded to account for these expres¬ 
sive movements. It is generally agreed that owing to the close corre¬ 
lation of mental and bodily processes, all feeling tends to produce 
certain bodily effects, including movements, which are in their strength 
and range proportionate to the intensity and persistence of the^fceling. 
^r. Spencer seeks to show how feeling as it rises in intensity engages 
uuiscles of larger and laigei; calibre, movement of fingers (twitch¬ 
ing), then movement of arms, &c., as agit^ioii increases. Wundt 
adds that all feeling involves the motor centres of attention, and so 
tends to disfu|j,b*the due regulation of the thoughts. This is seen most 
conspicuously in the effect of violent emotion of all kinds. In this 
cose, where we have the effect known as emotional shock, bi/iere is not 
only a paralysing of the muscles, buj an overpowering of the attention.* 

In order to account for the distinctive movements connected with 
special kinds of feeling various theories have been propounded. Dr. 
Bain contends that since pleasure is connected with an increase, and ^ 
pain with a decrease, in the vital energies, the expression of pleasuiu 
Contrasts in general with that of pain in respect of tlie greater vigour* of 
the actions. But the differences of vigour characterising the expression 
of the various feelings do not flfeem to he connected with their pleasur¬ 
able or painful character. Strong and violent fee^ngs whether plea¬ 
surable or painful have very like results. Not only so, the stnmgly 
marked contrast in point of energy between eptain feeling, e.^., anger 
on the on9 side, and fear on the other, does not coincide with a contrast 
of pleasurably and paiufuL It seems connected with the nature of the 
feeling as exciting to activity or energetic in character, or depressing 
. and paralysing.® 

^ This is Yolkmann’s theory. The reader wilhdo well to i^ad his iifterest- 
ing account of the relation of emotion to what he calls reflex sensation, 
^Lehrbwh d€T Paychologie^ Vol. II., § 129. 

* See his^%rioZ. Psychologies IL, Gap. XVIII., p.^328, frc. 

* Kant divided feelings accor<Kng to this mod^ df manifestation into sthenico 

and sthenic. Wundt* cit*% n. 829. ” , 
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This leads on to the question how partientar modes of feeling, as 
anger, come by their characteristic bodily expressidn. So far as these 
expressions'are instinctive, they are attributed to ^he action pf two 
causes. (1) Certain movements were originally connected with certain 
pleasurable or painful^ sensations as useful or serviceaMe actions, 
whether consciously carried out for a purpose or not Thus the mus¬ 
cular action involved in shedding tears was originally calle4 forth by 
the presence of an irritating substiiace in the ey^ Ihe action of raising 
the palate and pressing down the tongue at the thought df something 
* bitter’ was'pnginally performed in swallowing a bitter substance. 
This would brin^ about a firm assdbiation Ijetwcen sensation and move¬ 
ment, 80 that the representation of the former would tend to call forth 
the latter. (2) The extension of the movement (by the force of sugges¬ 
tion by similarity) to ansdogous feelings of all kinds. Thus the action 
of secreting tears would becoihe associated with all painful feelings, the 
action of raising the palate, &c., with all ‘better’ experiences. These 
connectfons or associations have been slowly built up in the course of 
the development of th# race, and are transmitted to each indivfdual ip 
the form of instinctive tendencies.^ i ^ 

The Observation of Feeling: Temper^iment.' The 

fact that feeling thus distinctly manifests itself by 
well-l^nown expressive movements is of great import¬ 
ance for the accurate observation of feeling. More 
particularly the feelings of the young (who as a rule, 
not having yet learnt the art of self-control and dis¬ 
guise, are very frank in the expression of their feelings), 
can be easily observed by means of these external 
manifestations^ ' .Tn this way we are able to some 
extent to measure feeling or emotional susceptibility. 
Thus we may compare two children with respect to 
the intensity and duration of a feeling un,der similar 
circumstances. Or we may proceed by comparing the 

I ' 

^ On the principles by which the phenomena of emotional expression can 
be explained, see H. Spencer, Prindples of Psychology^ II., Part VIII., Chap. 
IV. ; Prof. Bain, The Senses and the InUlUct^ 3rd Ed., Chap. IV., § 11 ei seq, 
(cf. Appendix B); C. ^Pani^n, Expression of the Emotions^ Chf.ps, I.—III.; 
^ Wundt, Physiol, Psychol*^ 11., Cap. XXl'C 1 have critically compared the 
main theories in nxy volume) Sensation and Intuition^ Cht^n.^ TI. 
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different amounts of stimulus or exciting force needed 
to call fort]^* a certain quantity of feeling in two 
casfe. *• , , 

By this means something may be done to determine- 
differences of emotional temperament. We shall find 
that some niiJyis are more susceptible to pleasurable 
and painful stimulations generajlyj others more sus¬ 
ceptible to the pleasurable^ than the painful results of 
.stimulation, or vice versa; and others, again, more 
susceptible to particular modes of stimulation, as for 
example the excitation of angry feeling, and so on.’’ 
Laws of Pleasure and Pain. Psychologists have 
^ long endeavoured to bring all the varieties *of plea¬ 
sure and pain, ‘ bodily ’ and nmntal,' under certain 
laws^. Although they cannot as yet be said to have 
perfectly, ^eceeded, they have formulated one or two 
principles which appear to be approximately correct, 
and which are of some practical consequence. , 

Law of Stimulation or Exercise. Of these the 


principal law may be called the Law of Stimulation 
or the Law of Exercise. All pleasure is the accom¬ 
paniment of the activity of some orgaq which is con¬ 


nected with the nerve* centiVs, or the Spat of conscious 
life. Or, since this activity haCfe ibrf psychical con¬ 
comitant, we may say thaf all jdeasure is connected 
with 'the exercise of some capability, faculty, *or 


power of. the mind. And it wiU be found in general 


^ On the difficulties of estimating others’ feelings, see Bain, TKb Emoii&M 
an4 the Will, 3rd £d., Chap. 1. (Interpretation ^nd Estimate of Feeliifg). The 
problem of classifying differences of emotional tempejament on a scicntiiic 
principle has not yet beSn solved. The problem has been touched on by 
Lotze, 6efl Buch, 2es l?ap; Wundt, Physiol, PsychologU^ Cap, 

IB, § 2 ; and by the other writers already refAred io (see p. 87), See further, 
m/ volumeu Pe^imisTfU Chap. XIV. • ^ 
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that all moderate stimulation of ail organ, or all 
moderate exercise of a cgi-pability, produces pleasure. 

We may look at the pleasure as connected either with nervous con- 
aitions, the activity of some organ, as sense-organ, muscle, brain itself, 
or with some mode of mental activity. In setting forth the principle 
some writers, as Hamilton, fefer to the mental^activitj^nvolved, v^hcrdas 
others refer to the nervous processes. In general th/ nervous cpnditions 
are more obvious in the. case of simple sense-pleasures, ^the mental 
activity, in the cii^. J^f the complex plj;^asures or emotions. But nervous 
ctJaditiona of ^me kind are involved in all -xnrieties of pleasure. On 
the other liand, even in the case of the simplest pleasures there is in¬ 
volved a rudimentary form of mental activity, naimdy that necessary to 
having an impressiop witli a cer|ain degree of vividness.^ The objec¬ 
tion against speaking of pleasure generally as connected with mental 
activity is that by so doing we are apt to overlook passive pleasures, 
more partiliulaily those connected with the stimulation of the sense- 
organs, Looking at its physiological conditions we find that pleasure 
seems specially related to sensory side of t'ne nervous system. Evin 
in the ciise of active pleasures, e.y., those of muscular exercise, sensory 
stimulation probably plays an important part. , * 

9 

This gfeieral law is most clearly illustrated in the 
region 'of sensation, and particularly the sensations of 
the higher senses. All moderate excitation of the eye 
and the ear by their appropriate stimuli is pleasurable. 
And the pleasure goes on increasing with the strength 
of the stimulus up to a certain point. This may be 
seen in the efferct of dawn, and of a crescendo passage 
in music. The same law i^s observable too in the case 
of muscular exercise, and what we mark ojT as brain 

ft 

exercise or intellectual activity. Moderate excitation 
is agreeable, and the degree of its pleasure Increases 
with the amount of activity up to a certain point. 

When, however, the stimulation passes a certain 

0 

^ Some writers, as Leibniz, suppose that in all cases the immediate con¬ 
dition of pleasure is a moQe of*'iaontal activity^ namely a cognitioif (‘percep¬ 
tion,' ran^ng throifgh all degrees of distinctness) of furthered vitality. 
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limit the pleasurable elfeet diminishes, and rapidly 
passes into j a distinctly painful ejffect. . Jhus when 
the light of the rising sun exceeds a certain intensity 
the eye is fatigued or ‘ blinded ’ , Similarly very loud 
sound ii^ disagreeable to' the ear. Violent muscular 
exercise, int^ectual activity involving great effort, 
are for a,like reason painfuL . ^ 

• ^ ^ 

Scale of pleasurablt and painfbl Stimulation* The exact rela¬ 
tion of the degree of pleasurable or of painful feeling to the strength 
of the stimulus is a matter of some difficulty. Wundt conceives a scale 
somewhat as follows. As soon as the stimulus pa^es the threshold and ^ 
causes an appreciable sensation it begins to he pleasurable, and the 
pleasure goes on incrcSising as the stimulus is increased. At length a 
point or region of maximum pleasure is reached which prohaljly answers 
to that medium region of the scale where the finest discrimination is 
possible. From here on*the pleasure rapidly diminishes till a certain 
‘point of indifference* is reached. Above this any further increase 
producesppaifi, which in its turn increases till at the point known as 
the Heighr(sce above, p. 115) the maximum of pain is reached {PhysioL 
Psychologie, Cap. X., Sect. 1). Wundt's suppositum of aindifference- 
point corresponds to some extent with Bain's idea of a neutri|l mode of 
excitement already referred to. 


While all pleasure seems to come by way of mode¬ 
rate stimulation or activity, all pain does not arise by 
way of excessive stimulation. Painful states of feeling 
are occasioned in certain cases by the want of an 
appropriate stimulus. This is * iiWstrated ‘to some 
extent in the effect of darkness. . Prolonged darkness 
gives'rise to a craving for light, which in part seems 
connect^ with the circumstance that the organ is 
ready for activity, but wants the necessary stimulus. 
The restlessness and uneasiness of an active boy who 
cannot indulge in muscular activity, ’and the mental 
condition known as ^tedium, ennui, dullness, which is 
connected with the absence-of agreeable mental 
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stimuli or of outlet for mentiil activity, illustrate the 
same prinfijjle.^ 

The painfftl feeling of craving is apt to be aroufeed 
hy all obstructions, to activity These give rise to a 
disagreeable sense of arrested or impeded ^ activity. 
Thus when a train of thought is obstructed by for¬ 
getfulness of somd.link there is this craving for a 
free outlet. *' {the pains duet to obstruction commonly 
involve in^adclition to this an excess of activity in the 
shape of a wearing effort to overcome them.* 

It appears to follow that pleasurable activity lies 
between two extremes of excessive or strained, and 
defective or impeded exercise. It is important to add 

that the terms moderate, excessive and defective are 

■ ^ 

relative to the customary amount of activity answering 
to the natural strength, and the acquired ha'oHs of the 
organ, organ like the eye that is called on to be 
active through a great portion of the waking life rarely 
gives us the pain of fatigue. On the other hand, a 
sense-organ like that of smell, which is only stimulated 
at rare intervals, and in an irregular way, gives us no 
sense of craving when the stimulus is absent. The 
moderate degred of activity is, further, related to the 
temporafy condition bf an organ as fresh and vigorous, 
or feeble. An amount of muscular exercise which is 

I 

pleasurable to a vigorous child will be painful to a 
weakly one. 

It is reasonable to suppose that the moderate ac¬ 
tivity of "an ,organ (g-s now defined) is beneficial ]:o 

4 

^ These pains ot want or craving are duly emphaaifled by Mr. Spencer, 
Principles of Psyckolog)^^ Vol. L, Part IL, Chap, IX. 

•^Here the state of want, ci'dving, or desire is looked on as a passivt state 
of feeling only. Ita relation to action will be considered further on. 
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that organ, promoting its health, and continued effici¬ 
ency jOn tfie other hand eitrher excess on deficiCifcy 
of activity may be supposed to be injurious, the first 
by overtaxing and exhausting its energy (and possibly 
damaging its structure), the secoijd by leaving energy 
pent up and needing a vent. We may say then that 
pleasure depends on a due balance bet,ween the pro¬ 
cess of stimulation on tfce one hand? and that of 
• reinvigoration on the other, or between the expendi¬ 
ture and the accumulation of energy. 

There are, aa hintcc^ one or two apparent exceptions to this general v 
priiUjiple. In the first place, even low degrees of stimulationf involving 
no excess of activity, may be painful. For example, bitter tastes are 
difcagreeable in all degrees.* Wundt tries to ipeet this difficulty by saying 
that in this case the indifference-point is so low that it is no longer 
distinguishable from the threshold.^ Other phenomena, however, as 
those of mtf^ical dissonance, which are disagreeable in all degrees, have 
led some, as Fechner, to conjecture that pleasurable activity may de¬ 
pend not only on the quantity or degree, but on the form of the 
stimulus as suitable or unsuitablb in some way to the requir&meiits of 
tlie organ.^ In the second place the absence of activity seems to be the 
occasion not only of the pains of craving but of the pleasures of repose. 
This will be touv,' on again under the following supplementary pria- 
ciple.* 

•• 

Principle of Change or * Contrast.* ^ As a second 
subordinate principle of pleasure aiyi pain we have 

1 Xotf. gU,, pp. 470, 471, * 

* Vorschule der ^sthetik^ II., p. 266. 

The latr of stimulation or exercise just formulated has been variously 
expressed. Thus the pleasure has been referred to the increase of nerve- 
energy, the transformation of potential energy into living force, and so forth. 
F<ff some of the modes of expressing the maiy law of ple%mre,*8ee*Hamil1oii, 
Le^ures on MeUvphysUsj XLIII. ; L. Dumont, Thdorie Ue la StnMhilite., 
l»e Part, Chap. 11. ; Hofwicz, Psych. Avalysen, Theil, 2« Halfte, Sect. 2 
seq. Onsthe difficulties in the way of reducing all pleasures to a simple 
principle of stimulation, aee'J. S. Mill, EAminaUon of Sir W, HamilUm,*8 
PhOoaophy, .Obap. XXY,. and Mr. K Oumey, Pywer^f Sound, Chap. L. 
Sect. 2. * * 
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the law of change or contrast. We have already 
seen (p. 8§) that a change of impression is a condi¬ 
tion of prolonged mental activity. We have now to 
^.otc its effect on Ijie feelings, and more particularly 
on the pleasures. The understanding of tb,e precise 
bearing of change or variety of stimulation on the 
emotional life ^is a'lnJ^ter of prime importance. 

/ Effect of ?xoIongation of Pleasurable Stimulus. 
In order to understand the effect of change on the 
intensity of our pleasures it may be well to glance 
at the correlative fact, the effect of prolonged and 
of unvarying stimulation, and, generally, of what we 
call familiarity and custom. It follows from ’the 
general principle pleasurable stimulation, that a 
powerful stimulus continuing to act, or frequently 
renewing its action; may become painful by fatiguing 
or injuring the organ concerned. A momentary blast 
of a horn may be agreeable, but the continuance or 
frequent renewal of the sound will be disagreeable. 

In the second place, even when there is no dis¬ 
agreeable effect produced, a pleasurable stimulus if it 
continues to act loses its pleasurable effect. The same 
sight or sound * ‘ oyer and over again ’ soon ceases to 
be a stimulus to* attention. When we first walk out 
into the fields on a spring morning the bright green 
of the fields and woods, and the song of the birds 
ravish us. But after an hour’s walking we hardly 
notice them. Many of the activities of the organism, 
being constant and unvarying, supply under ordinary 
circumstances no distinct consciousness, and therefore 
no pleasure at al], Thus there is little enjoyment 
attending the* exercise, of the respiratory functions in 
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a usual way. *An(l mtintfil activity in so far as it 
becomes regularly recurrent and uniform aj^roxiuliftes 
in character to this bodily activity. Our’daily routine 
of work is apt to lose its first plcasurableness by its 
very uniformity. Unvarying surroundings however 
agreeable at* first, the same scenery and the same 
faces, are.apt to pall on the mind, iprodycipg the seJisj 
of monotony and the craving for change. 


^"'Some writers have sought to give a precise form to thit law of abate- 
mentor ‘decay' of pleasurable exciteipent. Dr, Uain argues that “it 
is rapid at first; while after a certain time, which may be weeks or 
months, but seldom years, the further diminution is imperceptible” 
(Tk^ Emotions and tlie Will, Pt I., Chap. IV., § 3). We must carefully 
distinguish between the effects of perfect uniformity or constancy and 
of* frequency in the application of the stii^ulus. Our home surround¬ 
ings, the pictures on the walls, &c., by being always with us tend to lose 
tlieir*pleasarahle effect. On the other hand regularly recurring plea¬ 
sures, as tbSse of the table, social intercourse, &c., though by reason of 
tlieir regularity subject to the effect of abatement, by atason of their 
iutermittant character satisfy the conditions of change to so^]^^ extent. 
This tendency to loss or abatement in the case of all prolongeil or 
frequently recurring pleiisures is counteracted in a measure by a 
number of agencies. Of these one of the moat important is the ima^- 
uation of the absent term of the antithesis or contrast. By keeping in 
mind the state of things in which the customary source pf pleasure is 
absent we axe able to renew at will to some extent the first vivid inten¬ 
sity of enjoyment. Thu8-^¥^ derive'a considerabfc^ pleasure from the 
consciousness of being in health, of being v^dll ^xovided fqr, &c., by 
recalling the time when we wanted tjiese go'^'^ iliings, or by imagining 
ourselves as wanting them. Hence the value all art that depicts or 
represents wretchedness: it supplies to the* imagination the foil m 
element of contrast by a reference to what we realise some customary 
good, and a&old and familiar pleasure becomes in a manner a new one. 
Persons of a vivid imagination, though they are exposed to more suffering 
on this account, are in a much better position to derive pleasure from 
cu8V>inary and abiding sources than others. ^ • • 

% 

mother counteractions, more particularly the effect of association in 
deepening fhe emotional value, of what is familiar be spoken of by and 
by. • 
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' Effects oT Change on Pleasurable Feeling. We see 
then that" -pleasure involves change or- contrast ot 
mental condition fopa double reason: (1) because all 
the more powerful, modes of pleasurable stimulation 
need to be limited^ in duration if they are not .to 
fatigue and produce pain instead of pleii^ure; ^and (2) 
because changp, variety, or contrast of impj’ession, is 
a condition of othat vigorous activity of attention on 
which all vivid states of mind depend. The greater 
the amount of change involved (provided it is not 
mol&ni, that is so great and sudden as to produce the 
disagreeable effect of shock) the “more intense in 
general will be the resulting pleasure. Hence'the 
peculiar effect of stwng contrasts in our experience, 
e.g., between town and country surroundings. 

This principle of change may be viewed under one of 
two forniE.- In the first place, a pleasurable activity 
of any kind may be regarded as a transition from an 
inferior degree of activity of the particular organ or 
faculty concerned. By inferior is here meant less 
pleasurable, or painful instead of pleasurable. This 
may be called the effect of change or contrast in the 
degree of activity., In the second place, a pleasurable 
activity’ may be viewed as a deviation from a pre¬ 
ceding unlike mode, of activity , This may be called 
the effect of change or contrast in the hind/ of activity. 
It is commonly known as the effect of Variety and 
Novelty. A word or two may suffi.ee to. illustrate 
each effect, o . 

I * 

Change in Degree ot Activity. Activity is plea¬ 
surable in so far as it is a transition from a previous 
state of inactivity or. of less activity The most in- 
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tensely pleasurable activities are preceded bv a state 
of impeded -activity or enforded inactivity, with its 
attending painful feeling of craving. Thus we greatly 
enjoy fresh air after being deprived of it for a while. 
Similariy 'the fuU enjoyment of health, liberty, and 
so on, depends on a temporary loss and sense of need 
of those possessions. A rise from a lower point in the 
scale of activity giv^s the Jtleasurable feeling in a less 
marked form. An increase in bodily vigour, in know - 
ledge, in material possessions, in reputation, and so 
forth, is attended with a y>l('asurable sense of ex¬ 
panding activity. 

As pointed out by Fechner, there is a certain analogy between the 
relation of increase of (pleasurable) stimulus' to increase of pleasure, and 
the ratio of increase of stimulus to that of sensation fonnulated ir 
Weber’s Law. 'The more money (‘fortune physique') a man has thel 
greater must be the increase in order that his happiness (‘fortune 
morale') may be appreciably augmented,^ But the reiafion is com¬ 
monly more complicated than thisb According to this theoiy a given 
amount of new information ought to increase the pleasurable conscious¬ 
ness of knowledge much more in the case of an ignorant than of a wise 
person. Probably the relation does hold roughly as between childhoodi 
and manhood. A new piece of knowledge is more to a child than to an 
adult because it implies a greater increase of his whole sttick of know¬ 
ledge. At the same time it must he remembered that the pleasure of 
acquiring a new fact or truth varies directly as the amount of previous 
knowledge with which it can be brought into^sonnjction. 

Again, a transition from a state of excessive to one 
of moderate activity is a common condition of plea- 
surei The passage from glaring sunlight to a moderate 
light is accompanied by a distinct sense qf Relief. 
When a task either bodily or me'ntal is 'beyond our 
powers, anything which lightens it gives a pleasant 
sense of Base. The removal of hindrances or imp(Hli. 

I 

^ G. T. I'echner, der Psycho-physik, Vol. I., IX.. § 6. 

30 
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ments which have necessitated a painful effort brings 
pleasure by allowing jtctivity to proceed at its natural 
pace. All "transitibn from states of over-excitement 
"to modes of quiet activity is agreeable. Even the 
repose of an organ,if unduly fatigued will be a source 
of pleasure. The rest of the body after prolonged 
muscular ^^rcise^ and of the brain after protracted 
study giyes ^distinct feeltng of pleasurable relief. 

Change in the kind of Activity. In order that an 
activity may be pleasurable it is not always necessary 
that it shout’d be preceded by a painful state of 
craving or of over-exertion An adequate element of 
change may be supplied by a due variation in the 
kind of activity. Jn this way a pleasurable flow of 
mental and bodily activity may be maintained over 
a prolonged period, each organ and faculty* having its 
alternate- stages of work and repose with a minimum 
of the pains both of excessive and of defective activity. 
Here again the effect of the change on the intensity 
.of the pleasure will vary as the amount of the change. 
A transition from bodily to mental activity, or vice 
versa, from the exercise of one sense-organ to another, 
from one train of thought to a fresh and wholly dis¬ 
connected train, illustrates this effect. 

What are known as the pleasures of Novelty are 
but one illustration of this law of change or Variety. 
What is new, unfamiliar, or rare, acts, as we .have 
seen, as a very powerful stimulus to the attention, 
and' the . mental activity as a whole: it involves a 
marked change from customary modes of activity, 
^ A novel experien?? in early ,life, such as* the first 
party, the'first visit to the Pantomime, the 'first 
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journey abroad, calls out new activities of mind, or 
exercises the* faculties in a fresh and unaocustomed 
way. Hence the peculiar intensity of"* enjoyment 
belonging to these first experiencos of life. Where 
the, perfect enjoyment of novelty is precluded a 
modest substitute foir it is found in the rarity or 
infrequency of an experience. The coming holidays 
are always a pleasant exciljemcnt to a boy or a girl 
at school Any experience which is disconnected 
with preceding events, and so comes upon us unex¬ 
pectedly has something of the same effect. 


Tlie dependence of pleasure on change has hcon fully recoi^uised by 
ancient and modem writers. The doctrine of Plato that all pleasure is 
negi^tive, presupposing a preceding state of pain from which it 'h merely 
an escape, emphasises this idea of the relativity of pleasuiable fetding. 
Many of onr pleasures phdnly depend on the removal of a previous 
state of pain. It is doubtful, however, whether any pleasure owes its 
existence solely to the circumstance of change or relief. The satislaction 
of a craving or a painful desire commonly liberates activities of some 
kind. On the other hand, the pleaBures of repose probably involve a 
positive source of enjoyment in the setting free of energy for other 
activities. Thus bodily repose by ending the drain on the energies 
made by the muschis, favours the pleasurable activity of the vital organs, * 
and the flow of the mental operations.* 

Dr, Bain singles out certain feelings, Wonder, Novelty, Liberty, and 
Power, as ‘Emotionfl of Relativity,’ since they deneud in a peculiar 
manner on a change of circumstances as their (}ondirions. Tlius the 
delight in liberty is the pleasurable release from restraint. We only 
enjoy freedom when we contrast the -aondition with that of restmint, 
one actually experienced or imagined. Similady with the pleasures of 
power, superiority, &c.* 


V f The theory that all pleasure is negative, being simply deliverance from a 
previous state of pain was propounded by iflato, and has been adopted by 
many of his successors For an historical account of the theory seo Di'mont, 
Tktcnic Seunti^fique de la Sensibility, Part I., Cnap. I. Those who regard 
pain and pleasure as the concomitants of a hindrance and a liberation from 
the same, tend to regard pleasure as something secondary and dependent 
though positi/e. See Volkmann. op, cU,, II., § ^28. • 

* The Emoticnis and the Willi Pai’t L, Chap. IV, . 1 . 
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Effect of prolonged painful Stimulation. So far we 
huve been, considering, the effects of projlongation and 
of variation-of stimulation in relation to pleasure only. 
‘But in order to grasp aU the conditions on which 
pleasure depends we must glance at the influence of 
the same circumstances on our pains. ' 

A painful stimulation if prolonged tends in general 
to lose its flmt powerful effect. A patient suffers less 
from prolonged bodily pain (supposing the cause not 
to increase), and we all suffer less from worries and 
troubles wheh these 'are permanent and familiar.^ 
What is known as the loss or deadening of (painful) 
sensibility illustrates the same principle. A child often 
rebuked or laughe^i at suffers' less and less. The 
frequent application of the painful stimulus iqduces 
a state of comparative apathy or indifferehee. Hence 
we may a^’.y that intense pain like intense pleasure im¬ 
plies ft certain degree of change, variety, or novelty 
Accommodation to Stimulus. The effect of prolonged 
.stimulation, whether pleasurable or painful, in dimi¬ 
nishing the intensity of the feeling evidently implies 
a change in., the condition of the organ. There is a 
process of a(l^ustjment or accommodation. What is 
commonly callbd accommodation of organ to stimulus 
involves more thap this. It ipapHes that a stimulus 
which at first is distinctly disagreeable may in time 
become not only indifferent but positively pleasur9,ble. 
This is illustrated in the acquired likings of the palate, 
the fondness for alcoholic drinks, bitter condiments, 

J ^ This teadency is often disguised by the fact that prolonged painful 
stimulation involves mgre and more disturbance and therefore ^ ause of pain. 
Also the memory.^of previons pains persists and combining with the present 
tends to augment the whole effect 
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and so on. As we shall see presently, the growth of 
an organ or a faculty implies an accommodation to a 
greater strength of stimulus, so that an amount of 
exercise which was at first excesshe and painful, be¬ 
comes pleasurable. In these case? the organ under¬ 
goes a permanent accommodation either to a new kind 
or a new degree of stimulation. ^ 

Habituation. One other’ effect of pidlongation or 
Sequent recurrence of stimulation in its bearing on 
our pains remains to be touched on. As we saw 

IJ 

above, in the case of all customary pleasurable 
stimuli the first ‘ intensity is lost. "Whejn we 
become accustomed to our surroundings, our modes 
of occupation, and even our m Ddes of recreation, 
these lose their first intense pleasurableness, and 
become either sources of a comparatively quiet en¬ 
joyment, or perhaps indifferent. But on ^ile other 
hand, the very fact that they are customary has as 
its further result the attachment or clinging of the 
mind to them, so that their removal or interruption 

occasions a painful sense of strangeness and, craving. 

• 

In other words repetition an^J use have in this case 
given birth to a corresponding wq,nt. „ In th^ way 
the effect of the prolongation or frequent recurrence 
of a stimulus is not only to diminish the positive^ 
pleasure connected with its presence, but also to 
augment the negative pain (craving) connected with 
its absence. This last part of the effect may be con¬ 
veniently marked off as that of Haoituation. 

- -^^ere ia something corresponding, to this in the case of prolonged 

i • 

^ It Is probable that is each caae there ia a 8treiigthen?'ig of the organ, 
though in diffeirnt ways- 
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^painful stiriiulai.ion. The elFcct of repetition and custom is not only to 
deaden sensibility and induce apathy so long as ihe painful stimulus 
lasts, but to*intensify the pleasure when the stimulus is withdrawn. A 
child used to Ifard rebuffs will show a k^on delight at receiviug a kind 
«rvord. Hut here the cose is complicated by the fact that the frequent 
wounding of a sensibility tends to destroy it as a whole, that is on its 
pleasurable and painful^side alike. A child habitually treated with 
harshness tends to become indifferent to othei*s’ feelings and behaviour 
altogether. It is said tfiat the effect of long protracted confinement is to 
destroy the reijstt for lilSerty when it coiuca Every feeling requires a 
certain amcnint o^<iatisfaction or gfatiheation, that is pleasurable stimu¬ 
lation, for its maintenance as an emotional susceptibility. 

t 

Tile principles of Accommodation and Habituation 
just touched on tend to limit ,the action of the 
principle of Change, Variety, or Novelty. Change 
is only a condition of pleasure, within certain limits. 
So far as the mind rg able to accommodate itself to a 
stimulus originally disagreeable, prolongation of the 
2)rocess of stimulation is a condition of the enjoyment. 
And so far as the mind comes under the influence of 
habit, change is productive of 2)^10 and not of plea¬ 
sure. 

It is to to observed, farther, that many pleasures, those that depend 
on complex conditions, are onl^ experienced after a certain measure of 
mental persistence, beauty of a natural scene, of a melody, and so 
forth, is •only felt Wter dwelling on it, or after a frequent return and 
renewal of the impression. Hence all the more refined (intellectual 
and aesthetic) pleasures, involve a limitation of change. The love of 
variety in its extreme form thus precludes the deeper kinds of enjoy¬ 
ment. 


The craving for change, and the clinging to what is 
customary,' are two great opposed principles in’ our 
emotional life. The new ceases to delight when it 
impbes a rupture -cf continuity with the past, the 
customary type of experience. Our happiness de- 
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on a due'adjustment of these conditions. It 
may be added that different minds have. by nature 
these two tendencies in very unequal measure. Some 
children are by temperament fopd of excitement, 
variety, novelty. They delight in seeing new faces, 
in being taken to new houses, and so on. Others 
cling tenaciously to the old and familiar,^ 

Mutual Furtherance and Hindrance of Activities. 
One other subordinate principle of pleasure”and pain 
has to be touched on. So far we have spoken of 
the activity of an organ as though it >Fere something 
complete in itselfi and isolated from other activities. 
But this is not the case. The several organic, brain, 
sense-organs, muscles, &c., are closely connected one 
with another. Hence the stimulation of any one has 
indirect’ iiemote, or extended effects, as weU as direct, 
proximate, or restricted effects. For ingtance, the 
stimulation of the ear by a fine musical clang calls 
into activity not only the auditory centre giving rise 
to the sensuous pleasure of sound, but other con¬ 
nected centres giving rise to a number of ideal or 
associated pleasures. Not only so, fis has been 
pointed out in conu^etion 'with the ’ 
physical accompaniments and expression of emotion, 
every pleasurable or painful mental activity is at¬ 
tended by a still wider range of effects in the shape *of 
modifications of the actions of the vital organs, and 
the voluntary muscles. 

It follows fi'om this close coniiection ojf the’ aeveral 
nerve structures ,or organs that tho condition of 


subject of the 



^ On thi whole effect of change and habit on plfgaores and pains alike, see 
G. T. Fechner, VoraehuU dtr JEsiheiik^ I., p, sfel, &c.; II.. Chajis. XXXVIflT, 
and XXXIX,, 
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one affects that o? the others. When the vital 
pr(5i(jesses /)f digestion. and circulation ^o on well 
the cerebral* activities are furthered, the ‘thoughts 
flt>w freely, and th^ mind takes on a cheerful tone. 
Conversely when the mind is cheered hy happy 
thoughts, the organic processes are pr&moted. On 
the other hand, an overtaxing or impeding of the acti¬ 
vities of any ongan, not only leads to a painful feeling 
in connection with that oigan, buf interferes with the. 
due pleasurable exercise of the other organs. A 
striking example of this law is seen in the prostrating 
effects of intensely painful emption as terror, and 
passionate grief. These distressing forms of mental, 
activity enfeeble noti^ only the powers of the brain, 
but those of the muscular and internal organs. 


'/In gener;il the pleasurable condition of one organ tends to the like 
condition of file rest The organism is a harmonious system in which 
the prospferity of each paii furthers that of the other parts. But this, 
though the general tendency, is liable to certain exceptions. A very 
powerful menial stimulus may give immediate pleasure, but produce 
hurtful secondary results. Boisterous mirth enfeebles and exhausts. 
A sudden shock of joy may be almost as disastrous as a crushing blow. 
On the other’^hand, a stimulus may have as its direct result a painful*^ 
feeling and yet prompte indirectly a measure of pleasurable activity. A 
disagreeable shock loud sound, a cold plunge, a sharp blow) may 

set in activity somnolent energies and so farther pleasure.^ 


^ The indirect effects of stimulation, namely those on the vital processes, 
are regarded by Dr, Bain as constituting the leading circumstance in plea¬ 
sure. Pleasure, according to him, is connected with an increas** pain, with 
an abatement of the vital functions, The Senses and the Intellect^ Chap. IV., p. 
283. Mr. H. Spencer regards the interdependence of different pleasurable 
activities as involved in very conception of an organism or consensus of 
functions. He gbte on further to reason from the doctrine of evolution that 
the special organs are so constituted that their no^al and pleasurable func¬ 
tions must subserve the sum of organic^^metions which we call life. In 
o^er words the pleasurable ^tivity of any oi^n the palah/) coincides 
in general with wh^t is beneficial or life-preserving to the organism. (Frin~ 
ciples of Psychology^ I., § 124. k aeq,) ^ 
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L/Harmony and Conflict among Mental States. 
Something analogous to this nmtual furth^ryance and 
hindrance- of bodily and mental astivity takes place 
with respect to different modes mental activity 
arising at,the same time.' The mind is a unity in 
even a stricter" sense • than the bodily organism with 
which it is connected. Out of all’ the, aggregate of 
states connected with the, several activities of the 
ijioment, only a small fraction rises into the region of 
clear consciousness. Distinct consciousness approxi¬ 
mates, as we have seen, to a single chain of successive 
mental states. Hence the mind cannot be in two 


dissimilar states at the same moment. When, then, it 
is a,cted upon or affected in two unlike oi opposed ways, 
there arises an effect of mutual conflict, accompanied 
by a painfeil feeling of jar or discotd. On the other 
hand, if two varieties of pleasurable activity simultane¬ 
ously excited are homogeneous and capable of* com¬ 
bining, there results a mutual furtherance of the 
activities, accompanied by a pleasurable feeling of 
harmony. 

The conflict may arise through the sense of an 
opposition between external circumstances and our 
inclinations and desires, or of the pi^esence of some 
obstacle to our activity. A child shut up in a 


room exj^eriences conflict through the collision of 
outer circumstances with his desires, inclinations, 


and recurring groups of mental images (of the play¬ 
ground, &c.). To be disappointed in an > e.xpectation 
means a sense of discord between expectation and 


reality. / On the other hand, whgn circumstances 
are seen to answer to desire, when aiaticipation is 
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fulfillecl, and so on, there is a pleasurable sense of 
hatthony.^.. • . * 

Wlmt is cemmonliy meant by the feeling of coniflict 
occurs when two or more distinct modes of mental 
activity oppose and interfere with one another. ’Xhc 
effect of mental distraction is an example ^of this. 
When we surrounded by a number qf persons 
talking, our attention is drawn hither and thither, 
and a painful sense of confusion arises. When, on- 
the other hand, simultaneous impressions are connected 
one with another, a feeling of harmony arises. Other 
examples of conflict and harmony' are the state of 
doubt and its solution; the sense of contradiction , 
between assertion a:|jid fact (or assertion and asser¬ 
tion), and of reconciliation: the conflict of impulses 
and motives, when' inclination draws us at the same 
moment ‘ ip different directions, or when inclination 
and duty are opposed, and.the happy convergence of 
different impulses in one and the same direction of 
action. As a last illustration may be named the 
effects of others’ sympathy and want of sympathy^ 
with us, and of their approval and disapproval of our 
actions. The .a*bs§nce of’ sym^Mhy or approval pro¬ 
duces a* painful* sense of difference and opposition 
analogous to the intellectual feejing of contradiction; 
while the expression of these feelings' results in a 
pleasant consciousness of agreement and unity. 


^ The vPnitciple of Harmpny and Conflict which is adopted in some 
form by all psychologists assumes the place of the leading law of plca- 


^ Probably the pleaau^ of rhythm 
a^ntinual satisfaction of expectation 
kind. . 


'in music and verse depend; in part on 
of a r^id, vague, and half-conscious 
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eiure and pain in th^ hands of these who connect all feeling with a 
profti^ss of mntuaF hindrance and furtherance among represen laliops. 
J^'The p^cipl| bas^ wide range in our emotional life/ Most of our 
feelings ar® complex made up of many elements of pl^ure, of pain, or 
of both, A subordinate element of conflict may add to the intensity, of 
a pleasure, by providing the necessary point’ of contrast This is true 
of Jhe feelings with which we commonly loo^ forward to some uncertain 
good, and look backward® on some lost happiness. It is true, also, oi 
the feelings with which we follow a tragedy. In the emotions of humour 
and sublimity, again, we are aware of a ^aii^ul and (^issonant element 
which though tending to rise int'> distinct consciousness is kept down 
by the greater force of other representations. ^ * 


Varieties of Pleasure and Pain : Classes of Feeling. 
As already remarked, feelings of pleasure and pain fall 
into two main divisions, those arising imifiediately 
frpm a process of nervous stimulation, more particu¬ 
larly, the excitation of sensory (incarrying) nerves, 
and thdsg depending on some mode of mental activity. 
The first (popularly marked off as bodilv. feelings) as 
involving processes in thp outlying parts of the orga¬ 
nism may be called peripherally excited feelings or 
more briefly sense-feelings. The second being con¬ 
nected with central nerve-processes (in the brain) 
‘maybe described as centrally excited .feelings, or as 
emotions. • * 

(a) Sense-Feelings. Each of ‘tlieftfe classes may be 

r • * - 

^ ^ Tht exact nature of the principle of Harmooy is a matter of some dohbt 
Those who^egard feeling as necessarily embodied in intellectual activity con 
sidgT the reflitions of harmony and its opposite to hold of the representations 
and not of the feelings themselves. Feelings cannot act one upon another, 
but only the representations of which they are the concomitants., (See Yolk- 
ma»n, op. ct«., § 128, p. 303, and § 131). There is a certain degree of analogy 
between the eihotional appreciation of harmony and the intellectual recogni¬ 
tion of similarity or identity. The highest aesthetic feeling, the appreciation 
of harmonious relations of form, approaches an ^tellectual act, and in the 
logical feelings of conBisteuc;^ the emotion attaches ite^ distinctly to *the 

idea of identify. 
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subdivided iuto smaller classes. Tile sense-feelings 
may arise, from certain changes or disturbances in 
some part of the organism itself. These are the. 
organic sense-feelings, such as hunger, thirst, feelings 
connected with increase and decrease of temperatijre 
in the skin, &c. Since, as we saw above (p. 110), 
the sensations; of ‘ which these feelings are the im¬ 
mediate accomptaniments are to a large extent wanting 
in definiteness of character and unsusceptible of dis¬ 
tinct localisation, the several elements of feeling are 
not easily distinguishable one from another. 

The second group of sense-feelings consists of the 
[)leasures and pains connected with the stimulation 
of the special senses. To these may be added the 
pleasures and pains of muscular sensation, pleasures 
of movement, pain of prolonged effort, and so forth. 
These are much more definitely distinguishable than 
the organic pleasures and pains, and they are suscep¬ 
tible of localisation. The pleasures of the two higher 
sepses hearing and sight have certain distinguishing 
marks which bring them into close connection with 
the mental feelings. ^ 

It is to be noted, that in the case of the internal 
organic sensations, painful feeling preponderates over 
pleasurable. The due performance of the functions 
of circulation, digestion, &c., gives us but little plea¬ 
sure. On the other hand, in the case of sensations 

' of the special senses, the pleasurable element becomes 

% * 

^Fora good sLccount of the sense-feplings see Nahlowsky,' OefuhU- 
2n‘li!:d. p. 99, &c. ; Wundt, Physiol. Psych.^ I., IQo® Kap; and Hor 
wicz, Psijcholoqiache Analysen, 2er Theil; 2* Hklfte, Sect 6. ^ organic 

seuitations are classified by bnin, Senses ana Intellect, p, 104, and by Horwicr 
See Mind, Vol. VIT (1882), p. 302. 
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more prominenf, and in the higher senses seems to 
preponderate over the painful .element. , ' •. 

Importance of Sense-Feelings. • We jnay dismiss 
this class of feelings at once with a word or two. 
They are, of great importance for our happiness and 
misery. Mcfre particularly in early life before the 
emotions.are developed they c.oi^itut,e a chief part 
of the life of feeling. TJie pains of indigestion, of 
•cold, of hunger, an& so on, make up a chief part of 
the infant’s misery. On the other hand, the pleasures 
of eating and drinking, of Warmth, of contact, light 
and sound, makemp most of his happiness. 

I*t is to be remarked further that owing to the close 
cenhection between* body and mind, the organic feel¬ 
ings have a far-reaching effect on tlie higher emotional 
life. An'uneasy attitude of body, the pressure or 
chafing of a garment, or the chilliness of a limb, is 
quite enough to depress the mental powers, to induce 
irritability of temper, a disposition to peevishness, 
and to outbreaks of angry passion. On the other hand, 
pleasurable states of the body lead to a cheerful, 
hopeful state of mind. The sum of .all the imper¬ 
fectly discriminated Organic feelings at any time con¬ 
stitutes the basis of what is loiowia as thb ccenses- 

• 

thesis or general feeljng of well-fieing, or its opposite, 
malaise, which has much to do with determining the 
dominant mental tone or mood of cheerfulness, or 
depression. 

, Finally, the sense-feelings as a whole .will b<e found 
to supply important elements out of ‘which the emo¬ 
tions proper are developed. Th^s fear and anger 

have their rise in the mental, reprodiwtion of some 

» • 
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organic pain (e.gr., the effect of a burn or of a blow), 
So' noble ^ feeling as love itself may have as its 
humble origin in the infant’s mind a memory of 
num<'rous organic pleasures (satisfactions of appetite, 
of warmth, &c.). The pleasures of the higher senses 
are taken up into the emotion of-beaut/. 

(b) Emotioijs artd their Classes. The higher feel¬ 
ings or emotions clearly fall into certain weU-marked 
varieties oTpleasurable, together with the corresponding 
painful, susceptibilities, such as the pleasures and pains 
of Self-esteem,»Love, and so on.^ It is the object of 
mental science to discover the -deepest or most 
essential" resemblances and differences among these 
commonly recognised groups of feeling, and to classify 
them according to th^e. No very satisfactory classi¬ 
fication has as yet been settled on, and we must con¬ 
tent ourselyes with taking a few of the best marked 

« 

varieties and grouping these roughly according to 
some principle. 


The most convenient plan seems to be to arrange 
them in a series or ascending scale, according to 
their degree ,of complexity, or representativeness. 


If we take as afi extreme case the emotions Fear and 


It 

the Moral Sentfthent, this fact of a difference in com¬ 


plexity becomes manifest. Where analysis fails us 
wg may fall back on the order of development of the 
feelings in the individual life. So far as practicable, 
, then, we shall deal first of all with the simpler emo- 


. * In most caaoa"tbe pleasurable feeling is specially indicated, the corre¬ 
sponding pain being understood. In the case of Fear, however, the painful 
feeling is commonly looked on as the *positiye side, whereas the feeling of 
restored confidence, and cot^rage^ is viewed rather as the negative. 
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tions involving little representativeness, such as fear, 
anger, and tfie earlier forms of love, and .then take 
up the mor^ representative emotions, sMch as sym¬ 
pathy, and the moral sentiment. , 


il/^ifa«ultfea of, Olassil^^g the Emoticais. There are peculiar 
difficulties jn the way of a good scientific classification of the emotions. 
These difficulties are connected with theivejy nature of emotion, the 
way in whict it is bound up with a mass of obscure representation. 
Popular psychology has njarked otf clearly distingliishabb varieties as 
Jjove, Auger, and so on, but the feelings thus distinguished often shade 
into one another and combine in a perplexing way. Thus fear is a 
different emotion from reverence, yet a Jrace of it is,probably present in 
this last. 

Again it is difficult t© find a simple principle of classification. The 
most obvious one is tlic distinction between pleasure and pa/n. But to 
make this the basis of a classification would be to overlook the numerous 
and important points of rfmilarity between con*elative pleasures and 
pains, those of love, of sclf-cst»}em, and so forth. I’ltis may be seen 
by a glance at ^one of the most ingenious attempts to classify feelings 
on this prindiple, that of the late Ldon Dnmont ^ 

Another way would be to divide the emotions according the deirree 
of intellectual activity or representativeness involved. T^us there 
would be gra<lc8 of emotion answering to sensation, perception, imagi¬ 
nation, and thought. This is the principle followed by Mr. Spencer 
who arranges feelings, like cognitions, in the following grades: (1) 
presentative (actual sense-feelings), (2) presentative-representative 
(actual and revived sense-feelings), (3) representative (revived sense- 
teclings), and (4) rerepresentativc (involving a more (V)mplex or abstract 
form oT representation, as the sentiment of property or of justice),® 
Since however one and the same type of pmotiqn, b^uty may 
be excited under any one of the fojrms 2, 3, or 4, it is plain that this 
does not distinguish the emotions according to their qualitative differ¬ 
ences. * • 


Th4orii*^cie7UiJique de la SmsibilUe, Part IL, Chap. I. The author, 
who V^gards pleasure as depending on a balance of accumulation and expendi¬ 
ture of force, recognises two groups of pleasures and pains, po^tive and 
negative. Positive pains arise from too great, expendituip, negatWe, from 
, iusuliicient accumulation. Positive pleasures result fro^ increase of excita¬ 
tion, negative, from dizniifution of expenditure. Among positive pains are 
such heteri^neous feelings as those -of effort bodily and mental, of the 
hideous, &c, » • ■ # 

®See FriTiciples of Psychology, II.. Part VIIL, Ch^p. 
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i ■' If we try to arrange the emotions according to the degree of tliclr 
coinplo.city many diiliculties arise. Must we assume that all emotions 
are dcvelopthents out of sense-feelings] This seeirs very doubtful. 
Certain feelingr as surprise, disappointment, seem to depend on the 
relations between impressions and the reaction of the mind in attention 
on its impressions, or on^ the relations between simultaneous or succes¬ 
sive mental states. In other words, the very form of mental activity 
contributes its element of pleasure or the opposi'ue. The fact, too, 
that the several emotiens often combine one with another in a very 
disguised way.m^kes ifdithcult to arrange them according to their 
degree of complexity. As a final difficulty there is the fact that many 
if not all of the main forms of emotion ate in a measure instinctive. 
These ^instinctive germs may include the complex results of ancestral 
experience. And this being so, it is plainly impossible to estimate 
relative degrees of complexity with any certainty or exactitude.^ 

It seems to follow from all this that it is practically impossible to 
make a satisfactory scientific classification of the emotions in respect of 
their complexity. All that can be done is to make a rough" seritil 
ariangement, so far as analysis will help us, and supplement .this 
method by following the natural order of development of the emotions 
in the individual and in the race. * 

Development of Emotion. The same general laws 

of mental development which we have found to hold 

good in the case of the intellectual faculties apply 

also to the emotions. The feelings are deepened and 

fixed by exercise, and there is a progress from feelings 

simple in their composition, involving little mental 

representation, to feelings complex in their nature, 

and implying sl high degree of representative activity. 

We will first consider the growth of the emotions 

singly so far as this is one and the same process in all 

• 

4 f 

I 

^ Mr. Spencer, who tracee all emotions to sense-feelings, those of the indi¬ 
vidual or of his ancestors, sketches out roughly a scale of complexity in his 
interestitig ckapW, *The Ftelings,* Principles of Psychology, L, Part-IV., 
Chap. Till. 

^ The difficulties of classifying the emotions are well brought out by Prof 
Bain, Emotions and I PtZA 8rd Ed., Cbap. III. ; cf, Mr, SpenceHi criticism, 
ESsaySf Vol, T., Essay VIT. ’ \for the common German w/iy of dividing tho 
Feelings, see F^ch, Analysen, 2erTlieil, 2® Halfte, Svet. 6a. 
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cases. We will then endeavour to trace in rough 
outline the order in which the several varieties' of 
emotion unfold themselves. 

Growth of Emotion, (l) Instinctive and Heredi- 
tary'Elenj^nt .—It is novv commonly acknowledged 
that the growth of 'the several emotions cannot be 
fully expli^ined as the result of individual experience, 
that is, as a product of sense-feelings. There are 
instinctive capacities of emotion of different kinds, 
answering to such well-marked classes of feeling as 
fear, anger, and love. These emotions arise uniformly 
when the appropriate circumstances occur, and for 
the most part very early in life. Thus there is .an 
instinctive disposition in the child to feel in the par¬ 
ticular way known as anger or resentment when he 
is annoyed or injured. It is probable, too, that 
an instinctive element enters into feelings which 
may be shown to be to a considerable extent the 
result of individual experience, such as the moral 
sentiment. 

This instinctive capacity for emotion of a..,parLi(:ular 

kind is not the same in all cases. We find that 

% 

similar circumstances and experiences do not result in 
the same intensity of emotion in different individuals; 
and this shows that, children are born with very 
unequal amounts of native disposition to feel in vari¬ 
ous. waytf. The sum of these native or instinctive 
dispositions constitutes the emotional nature pr tem¬ 
perament. It is doubtless connected with physical 
differences, namely in the structure ’ and mode of 
workingeof the brain and nervous system as a whole, 

together with the muscular systern ax/d. the viial 

■dl 
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organs which are concerned in the outgoings of 

O ^ o o 

feciing. , . 

There is good reason to suppose ttiat these instinc¬ 
tive emotional te^jdencies may be referred in part to 
ancestral experience. Not only does the child possess 
the germs of the several emotional capacities, but 
these capacities aje .called forth in connection with 
a particular Ijind of object or excitant. And this 
seems to show that there are tra'nsmitted associations 
in the case, which associations are somehow embodied 
in the inherited nervous structure. For example, the 
infant smiles when only a few weeks old at the sight 
of his mother’s face. This seems to imply that there 


I i 

is a transmitted tendency to feel pleasure of a parti¬ 
cular kind in connection with this kind of object, the 
human face. The charm of the mother’s face for the 
child woul^ be explained by saying that it vaguely 


recalls countless pleasurable experiences of companion¬ 
ship and love in the past development of the race. 
Again, it seems probable that the child has an 
instinctive fear of strange men, and of certain 
animals. And this might similarly be explained as 
being the transmitted result, and a kind of vague 
reminiscence, 6i evils and dangers which the experi¬ 
ence of the race h,as led it to associate with the sight 
of strangers, and wild animals.^ The' transmission of 

special emotional tendencies among particular races, 

¥ 

^ For a fuller account of the alleged facta of instinctive emotional pheno¬ 
mena, *Und of th^ir interpretation by the principle of inheritance, see G. H. 
Schneider, menfchU^ Wille, p. 211 et seq., cf, 60 seq. ' The question of 
an instinctive fear of animals in children is ably discussed by Preyer, Die 
Sieh des Kindes, p, 104, &c. Mr. H*. Spencer seeks to show how the several 
emotional capacities may haVe been built irp through the experience of the 
race and its pr'^^r'esors, l^nciples qf Psychology, L, p. 491 s^. 
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and families, appears to illustrate the action of certain 
laws of inheritance in the regioTi of emotion. m 

(2) Th£. Effect of Exercise, Experience, &c .—In 
the second place, every emotion in its developed form 
presuppose;^ processes of experience and accjuisitiou 
in the individual life. The feelings, like the intel¬ 
lectual operations, become perfected by exercise of 
the native capabilities. This takes place in diiferent 
ways. 

(a) Strengthening of Activity: Adaptation. To 
begin with, since pleasure is 'the accotapaniment of 
activity of some kind, the capacity for enjoyment 
increases with the strengthening of the several powers 
of the body and miiid. What is diffic.ult, irksome, 
and painful at first tends to grow pleasant as practice 
improves the capability This is true of the sim]jlc 
sense-pleasures which accompany the exercise of the 
sense-organs and muscles. As they gain in strength 
their activities become more pleasurable, or a higher 
degree of pleasurable activity becomes possible. 
Similarly in the region of mental activity we find 
that the intellectual powers become adapted to the 
strength of the stimulus, or the amouni of work re¬ 
quired of them. To attend^ carefully co what is said, 
to exercise the powoi;s of imagination and thought, 
become through repetition easy and pleasant instead 
of difficult and unpleasant. 

(b) Emotional Traces and Dispositions. Again, 
every experience of pleasure or pain leaves its ’stamp, 
impress, or after-trace on the mind. Just as every 
single exercise of the powers of attention leaves the 
mind (and the connected brain-centres) modified and 
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disposed to that particular kind o'l activity in the 
future, so .every indulgence of a feeling leaves a dis¬ 
position behind it towards that particulaF mode of 
fceli ng. , 

Quickening of Susceptibility. One effect of this 
retention of emotionjil traces is that th'e exercise of a 
susceptibility tericjs .to strengthen or quicken that 
susceptibility,^so that les^. stimulus is henceforth re¬ 
quired to call forth the feeling, k. child that cherishes 
an -angr}^ or spiteful feeling in one case is more easily 
moved to that mode '•of feeling afterwards. Every 
response of the mind to what is beautiful, ludicrous, 
&c., renders it quicker in responding to the same-kind 
of stimulus. ’ • , 

Deepening of Feelings. Another, and closely re¬ 
lated effect of this persistence of emotional traces is 
that every,ieeling tends to a certain extent to become 
deeper by repetition. Traces of previous feelings of 
a like kind mingle with the new feeling ; or the new 
feeling wakens echoes of previous like feelings. In 
this way, for example, a feeling of gratitude, or of 
resentment, tends to be deepened. The pain attending 
the sense of a present injury, the pleasure attending 
the sense of a'-present favour, is reinforced by vague 
revivals of past like experiences. Just as every 
sense-impression gains in definiteness by a fusion 
with it of traces of past impressions, so a feeling gains 
in depth by a coalescence of the traces of past like 
feelings.'" • 

Emotional Revival. As a third result of this per¬ 
sistence of emotional traces we have what is called 
revived or / ideal' feeling. After having experienced 
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fear, anger, and so on, in the actual, the Qhild 
is able when ^t\e representative power is sufficiently 
developed,' to represent or imagine the feeling. 
Thus he can recall a fit of anger, or £an imagine him¬ 
self f€!eling*angry again by supposiijg himself in new 
circumstapces, and can enter into another’s feeling of 
anger when he sees it expressed. » Here, vagain, we 
have an effect analogous tu the cumulative result of 
sense-impressions. Just as images become possible 
through the aggregation of sense-impressions, so ideal 
feelings become possible through the accumulation of 
the traces of actual feelings. 

j (c)* Association of Feeling. This revival or repr^- 
sentation of feeling tilkes place according to the Law 
of Contiguity. A feeling of pleasure or of pain is 
recalled to 4156 mind by the recurrence of the impres¬ 
sion, object, or circumstance of which the fueling w^as 
an accompaniment. Thus* the sight of a muff by 
calling up the tactual sensations of soft contact, calls 
up the pleasurable feeling attending this. The pre-, 
sence of a person who has done us a kindness gives 
us pleasure by calling up in our mind the memory of 
this kindness. 


All revived feeling depends on association with 
presentations of some. kind. We. can only recall 
feelings In so far as we can recall the impressions of* 
which they were the concomitants.’ The growth of 
.a feeling, as love for a person or for one’s country, 
implies an increased facility of revival. A^d readi- 

^1 This is true in the main, though aa we shall see directly feeling does not 
flJways inTolv^ a distinct reproduction of'the presentations. Volkmann says 
that strictly speaking there is no Reproduction of Reeling, but only a new and * 
imperfect production. See op. cit,, § 131, p. 333.* • 
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ness,of revival depends here, as in the case of presen¬ 
tations, tm the intensity of the origin^al feeling, on 
the firmneSs of the association with a particular pre- 
s*entation, and lastly on the diversity or range of the 

t 

associations. A c^ild of an emotional temperament 
forms strong and numerous associations qf feeling 
with presejatationai * 

Feelings o& pleasure and pain become associated 
not only with the objects which are their exciting 
causes, but with any collateral circumstances. The 
feeling is then said to be ‘ transferred A feeling of 
pleasure or of pain reflects itself on all the surioundings 
of the moment, and colours our subsequent percep^ 
tions and recoUections of them. A striking example 
of this is the growth of likings and dislikings for 
places where pleasurable or painful experiences have 
been undJirgone. A child may conceive a lasting 
antipathy to a room where something dreadful has 
occurred. The beginning of a personal dislike in a 
•child’s mind may be some quite ‘ accidental ’ associa¬ 
tion of Ahe person with a particular misery. The 
emotional tfeipperament. shows itself in the quickness 
with which spph* associations are formed, or, in other 
words,, in the range of tins irradiation or reflection of 
, emotion upon obj'ects.^ 

All feelings of pleasure and pain are not equally revivable. The sense- 
feelings of the higher senses, pleasui'es of colour, form, tone, &c., are in 
general more vividly recalled than those of the lower senses, and the' 
orgaific sense ; and emotions, as the pain of a disappointment, the 
pleasure of success, are more vividly recalled than sensc-feelings. These 
differences turn on the fact that the higher and more revivable feelings 

^ For a faUer account of the action of tffe laws of association in the region 
of feeling, nain, TKb Emotiom and the Will, Part I., Chap, V. 
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are connected with \^ell-discriminated senaedmpressiona and percepts 
whereas the lowertfeelings are the accompaniments of vague imdisciiini- 
nated^ menjal states. , Individuals differ greatly in their'‘power of re¬ 
taining and* recalling feelings of pleasure and pain. In general, as we 
might expect, children of a strongly marked emotional temperament 
who feel intensely, recall their feelings hettef than others. The sensi¬ 
tive child shrinks £rom a prospect of pain, and is excited by the 
anticipation of a jhy. But the memory for pleasures and pains does not 
depend sifiiply on this circumstance. There are children who feel 
deeply at the»time, and yet easily foi-get tSeii^feelingfil »,The child that 
suffers most from a deprivation dc^s not always remember it longest. 
Differences in general ptawer of retentiveness will tell here. There 
'seem, too, to be more special differences involved. Thus some appear 
to recall pleasures better than pains, and others conversely. The former 
being wont to dwell on pleasure are apt to be hopeful and rash ; the 
latter being disposed rather to keep possibilities of evil in mind are 
timid and cautious. * 

9 


•(d) Growth of Composite Ernotion. The emotions 
in their fully-developed form are composite feelings, 
made up of many simpler feelings (sense-feelings or 
simpler emotional states), which combing or coalesce 
in an aggregate or mass of feeling. The ‘process 
here is only a more complex foim of the processes of 
retention and reproduction just described. When one 
object successively excites or otherwise becomes 
associated with a number of pleasurable (or painful) 
feelings, the memories of these aU adhering to that 
object combine in a hom.ogenebus inass of feeling, 
giving rise to what w;p know as a permanent feeling of 
liking* (or disliking). In this way arise the child’s 
likings for his favourite toys and books, his home sur¬ 
roundings, the hills and woods which are his frequent 
resort, and his brute and human companions.' The 
more numerous and varied the experiences involved, 
the greater the volume of the resulting feeling. 

This process may be illustrated by:.t^i§ growth *of 
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an affection for a person. The chird’s * love for his 
mother is a very gradual growth. At first it is faint 
and fitful, and it is\)nly after many experiences that 
it •becomes strong,, deep, and persistent. The daily 
experience of the child gradually invests tfie mother 
with pleasurable associations and menlories. These 
become more •numVous as life advances and intelli¬ 
gence grows. ,At first ma,de up largely of revived 
sense-feelings, the emotion bec'omes enriched by, 
memories of assuaged griefs, consolations, guidances 
in times of difficulty, add so on. In its mature form 
it takes up and assimilates still higher elements, intel¬ 
ligent admiration of the mother’s wisdom and skill, 
and moral respect for^her character. 

Just as a liking for an object is thus built up out 
of numerous, pleashrable experiences, so a rooted an¬ 
tipathy is jiommonly developed out of a number of 
unpleasant experiences. A child’s dislike of a place 
where he is not happy, or of a person from whom he 
fi;equently receives unkindness is the cumulative re¬ 
sult of the successive painful experiences associated 
with the objeot. 

c 

When the associ&lions *are heterogeneous the resulting feeling will 
depend on the preponderance of the pleasurable or the painful ex¬ 
periences. Our feelings towards places where we have lived and to¬ 
wards persons are often of this mixed character, A slight admixture 
of th< painful element often tends to deepen a feeling pleasurable on 
the whole. The father in the parable loved his repentant prodigal son 
with a special love. Here another principle comes in, the action of 
contrasl^betwee^ the present and the past, and the resulting feeling of 
relief. ' ^ 4 ' 

As already hinted, such a deep complex feeling does not involve a 
distinct rex>roduction o^ the several presentations (circumstances, inci¬ 
dents, &c.), with^which it iS so closely iiftfolved. The very nature of 
the mental priests-precludes' this. We cannot at the same moment dis- 
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tinctly recall a host oS unUke events which happen to be associated 
with the same objecj. Thus on revisiting our early home, or on meeting 
with an old school-fellow, we are dimly aware of a multitixle of incRs- 
tinct images* of pist experiences. But the representations follow one 
another too rapidly, and mingle one with another too closely for an^ 
one to rise into clear consciousness. The revivals are, however, suih- 
cient for a reinstatement of the associated feelings. Hence, the depth 
and voluide of the amotion.^. * 

It seems 4o follow from this that in the Ctose pf inherited emotional 
associations tln^ transmitted representative dleiivcnt of the most 

indistinct character. Without raisiijg the perplexing question how an 
inilividual can have a inemqpy of ancestral experience, that iS of experi- 
eace not entering into his personal life, we may say that the very 
number of the experiences, as well as the remoteness in time of the 
majority of them, would preclude any approach to»distinct represen¬ 
tation. The representative element here attains its maximum of 
obscurity. “ * 

• > 

(e) Formation of Habits of Feejing. In this way a 

habit of feeling, in the narrow sense of the word, is 
formed. ’ Tile child who has contracted a^permanent 
liking or disliking for a person, or a place, ^nnot see 
or think of the object without experiencing a revival of 
the feeling. The stronger the feeling, and the closer 
the relation between the child and the object, the* 
more frequent and habitual will be the flow of the 
feeling. 

The progress of the emotional life, like that of the 
intellectual, is marked by the fixing of* such definite • 
modes or habits. Certain kinds of feeling become 
recurring, fixed in connection with particular objects* 


reader should note the analogy between the process of imperfect 
revival of the images associated with a general ^ame resulting in a*qpQccpt, 
and that of imperfect revival of images associated with one «nd the same 
object resulting in an emotion. * 

•vy^chneider floe* cit,) contends strongly against the idea that representa¬ 
tions are inh^ited. What is inleerited is the caasal fblatiou between certaiDj 
perceptions and certain feelings. . «- * e 
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or circumstances. Thus the feeling for the home, the 
different members of the family, the school, and so 
forth, becomes a frequently recyrrent an’d pe’rmahent 
iifgredient of the ymotional life. 

Now this result implies’ both a gradual ,deepening 
of feeling on the one hand, and a loss of freshness and 
vividness oy the other.* Customary or recurring feelings 
are not vivid. The intensity of feeling belonging to 
a fresh experience is out of the question here. Chih 
dren cannot go on maintaining an exuberant tender¬ 
ness or love for their mother. Use, familiarity, as we 
have seen, dulls the edge of enjoyment, and may even 
deaden emotional susceptibility.^ But this absence 
of intensity and profusion on Ordinary occasions is 
compatible with great depth of emotion. There is a 
potential iiltensity in the child’s riper love for his 
mother ■ wljich shews itself as soon as some unusual 
circumstance occurs {e.g ., meeting her after an interval 
of separation, receiving some unlooked for kindness 
from her). What we call a habitual feeling is one 
w’hich is habitually or customarily called forth in a 
calm form by a permanent object of the environment, 
so as to diffuse itself over ld,rge tracts of life in a 
smooth current. 

Finally, the formation of habits of feeling means 
the growth of corresponding emotional nefeds and 
cravings. Every recurring mode of activity,-By leaving 
a disposition to that same mode of activity behind it,. 
begets a (jorrelative need. This is a main feature in 
what we mean by habit. In the. case of feeling, the 

f 

i 

• * Aa an example we nlaV take the frer^ent effect of recumn^ religious 

observances, eind^'f iijaposing ceremonies and forms generally. 
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underlying activities (bodily and mental) being set in 
definite directions, there arises a feeling of .uneasiness 
and’ disoontint when the customfiry stimulus or vent 
is wanting. When the activities are regular asnd 
pefiodic,, there occurs a ' periodic craving or desire 
akin to^the natural bodily appetite {e.g.y the artificial 
appetite qf the smoker, the varicais desa^s for study, 
social entertainment, &c.^ When _^eep voluminous 
•feelings, as love, acquire a regular flow the want of 
the customary vent through the loss of the object 
which excites and ‘ gratifies ’ * the emotion is the occa¬ 
sion of keen suffift’ing. The intensity and persistence' 
of grief at the loss of a friend measures the ’depth of 
the afibction, the ifttensity of its enjoyments (actual 
or potential), and finally the hold of the feeling over 
the mind as a habit. / 

(f) Formation of General Emotional pi^ositions. 
The growth of emotion means not simply the perma¬ 
nent adhesion of a mass of feeling to a particular 
object. It implies further the expansion of emotional 
susceptibility, and the formation of a disposition to 
feel.in a particular way towards all. objects of an 
appropriate character! As we have seen, every cxer- 
cise or indulgence of a feeing strengthens the corre¬ 
sponding susceptibility or disposition. A child that 
has cherished feelings of love and respect for one 
person, ^ill be more ready to love and respect others. 
Similarly in the case of feelings of an opposite kind, 
aa defiance. Or to take an instance fron^ one of the 
higher emotions, ‘the growth of a sentiment of attach¬ 
ment im a child’s mind to his natural surroundings pre¬ 
pares the way for a wider aesthetic (or possibly scientific) 
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interest in nature as a whole. In this way general 
dispositions, or tendencies of feeling are formed, the 
gratification, of which grows with experience and 
knowledge. Such general emotional habitudes, bring¬ 
ing corresponding needs and cravings, constitute what 
we call the ruling interests and inclinations. 

. This growth of a general emotional disposition must be distiugaished 
from the impulse of -<*^^he fickle minfi to transfer feeling to new objects. 
Children are much swayed by novelty, ana since retentiveness and 
association do not yet exercise a strong force in their case, they easily 
take up with new objects of attachment, transferring all the intensity 
and exclusiveness oi the old liking to the new object- We see this in 
.the sudden transference of their preference from cne playmate to another, 
one teacheih to another, and so on. This tendency to fluctuation^ and 
dissipation of feeling is no process of growth at all but works against it. 
Heal growth means the addition of general and comparatively fafnt 
likings to special and relatively strong attachments. It is to be added 
that while the particular affection tends to some extent to favour a 
general affection, ^he former is in extreme cases opposed td the latter. 
We all know children, as adults, of intense, narrow, and absorbing affec¬ 
tions. This is hut one illustration of the opposition between habit in 
the narrow sense, and growth in the full sense, already referred to 
(p. 49). 

"(g) Growth of Emotion in Refinement. Other 
aspects of ‘the growth of emotion may be included' 
under the bead, increase in point of refinement. 
A sense, may be 'said to grow in refinement when 
it requires a less powerful stimulus tp call it into 
activity, and when it becomes more bigblj’’ dis¬ 
criminative.^ Similarly with an emotion. 4 feeling 
^ like affection grows in refinement when it attaches 
itself to, and allows itself to be called forth by, the 
less obvious and more subtle aspects of the beloved 
object (little unobtrusive beauties or excellences of 

a» 


* See aboTe« p. 143. 
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person and cfiaracter, &c,). A refined feeling for beau ly 
discovers tlie out-of-the-way unnoticed ‘charmS of 
nature. ’ • Tliis mcreiise in emotibnal sensitiveness is 
.commonly attended by a progress in discriminative 
susceptibility. The growth of ^ certain enfotions or 
sentiments, jfs the feeling foi; beauty and the moral 
sentimenli, is marked by this kicreaae.. in emotive 
discriminativeness. « , 

• Closely connectefi with this growth of feeling in 
discriminative delicacy is its progress in point of 
clearness. By this is meant* that the feeling comes 
to attach itself to certain aspects and relations of' 
objects. All feeling is at first obscure, being acepm- 
panied by no distinct apprehension of its sources, 
causes, or objects. As intellectual culture ad¬ 
vances, however, the mind learns by.^ process of 
abstraction to detect the common traits which answer 
to the feeling. In this manner all feeling becomes 
intellectualised or illumined, and bases itself on a con¬ 
scious process of judgment. This result wiU be seen 
most manifestly in the case of the higher feelings or 
feentpnents. ‘ 


VThe reader will note that by the proedasea jftat deacrihed leelinj^ 
passes through the same piincipal jlhases of development as intellect. 
It is first of all presentative, called forth by actual presentations, then 
represenfative, the accompaniment of concrete images, and finally, 
abstract ojk rerepresentative, attaching itself to certain abstract ideas. 
Thia applies not only to the Sentiments of Truth, Justice, &c., but to 
the earlier egoistic feelings. Thus a feeling of anger is at first blind, 


I v^t may perhaps be said that in the earlier stag^ feeling onderU^lcnow- 
j ledge. Thus we Icnow a fhing to be good because it pleases us, 6r^ person 
I to be amial^e because we like him. In the later ^stages knowledge comes 
‘ more and more feeliag. Thus we pft)nounce a person to be amiabA 

becahse we discover in him certain qualities of tnind apd 
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accompanio^T \vith little consciousness of self- as tie mind develops 
the jdea of self and of its well-beinjj risas into distinct consciousness and 
beconu's the intellectual support of the fceling. 

\ ’Order of Development of the Emotions. As liui* 
lioeii rcifiarked, the^ emotions appear to unfpld tliQm- 
selves in the order of increasing complexity and 
representativeness* • Thus fear and anger precede the 
feelings qf benqvolence and justice, because they are 
mijch more simple in their composition, and involve a 
smaller amount and an easier kind of reprcseotative 
activity. Altliough we* cannot trace out the order of 
growing representativeness into all the details of the 
en^otional history we may show that it is the order of 
development when Rooked at as a whole, or in its 
broad outlines. 

s^hree Oilers of Emotion. Looking, tKea, at emo¬ 
tional devejopment in this way, we may conveniently 
distinguish between three groups or orders of emotion, 
constituting successive stages in the progress of the 
emotional life. First of all come what may be called 
the Individual or Personal Emotions. By these are 
meant those emotions which are confined to the indi¬ 
vidual, depending, on some special personal experience 
or relation to an object. Or to express it otherwise, 
they aU imply a more or less distinct personal re¬ 
ference.^ Such are the feeliugs which grow up about 
the representation of self and its activities, the pleasures 
of hope, of success, of reputation, &c. Or they attach 
themselves to objects standing in some special relation 

c 

I 

* This reference may pot always be' made consciously ; but always in¬ 
volved in some degree, and fia’the case of the iTully developed feeling rises into 
distinct consci:usuuis. ^ 
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to self, such as the love of a child for his home, or 
his mother; Kis antipathy to 'One who has. wrotfged 
him,’or h’i^ fehling of Rivalry with another»child. 

• In the second place we have the Eyrapathetic Feel- 
ings.* By, these are meant participations in others’ 
Measurable anfl painful experiences, and kindliness or 
benevolence of disposition generallyi. * Th^s^e are purely 
representative feelings. In^ympathy gr fellow-feeling 
liinth another we haVe to imagine or represent how 
another feels. And the sympathetic feelings follow 
the personal feelings because ‘they pr(?8uppose some 
amount of ‘ first hand ’ emotional experience. They are 
non-personal and common as distinguished from the 
individual and personal feelings. In sympathy we are 
engaged with another’s experiences or interests, and 
do not fefel to ourselves. Further, th^ imply no 
special and restricted relation between the paind which 
feels and the object which e,xcites the feeling, but may 
be called forth in a number of minds by the same ob¬ 
ject (the manifestation of another’s suffering). 

In the third place we have a group of highly com¬ 
plex feelings known as Sentiments, such as patriot¬ 
ism, the feeling for nature, for humanity. These are 
commonly brought under three heads, the Intellectual 


Sentiment, or the attachment to Truth, the ^Esthetic 
Sentimtint or admiration • of the Beautiful, and the 
Moral Sentiment or reverence for Duty (including thii 
worship of moral excellence and the feeling for 
humanity). These emotions in their developed “form 
attach themselves .to certain qualities* in things or 
’abstract ideas, truth, beauty, moral goodness. They 
involve a higher form of representativeness than* 
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direct sympathy. They depend to a considerable ex- 

teht on sympathy, and may be said always to involve 

it in an indirect foritn. Hence they follow it in the order 

of development. They are essentially non-personal arid 

common emotions.^ In admiring a beautifnl painting, 

or in feeling delight at some new scientific, truth we 

are not thj,irking of ourselves or our own indiviilual 

interests. Tlje mind is** turned wholly away from 

self and its concerns, and is engaged in a disinterested 

contemplation of an object. And th(ise sentiments 

can be participated in by a number. Knowledge or 

Truth, Beauty and Human Goodness, are common 

ol;)jects of contemplation or thought. ' . 

>» 

This threefold arrangement is only intended as a very rough one 
convenient foj^ surveying the phenomena. It is sonielimeb difticult to 
say to which cltiSs a feeling should belong. For example, a child's love 
for his mother^is compounded partly of personal* elements (gratitude for 
favoursiand partly of non-persona], elements (admiration of her intelli¬ 
gence, moral esteem, &c.). Similarly the love of liberty commonly 
involves a mingling of personal feeling, a sense of the value of individual 
liberty for ourselves, with a sympathetic appreciation of its value for 
others. Feelings shade off from the one extreme, the purely personal, 
to another extreme, the purely non-personal. A feeling of liking >r 
disliking towards a person may be largely personal, the reference to self 
being distinct a^d prominent, or altogether non-personal or ‘disin¬ 
terested The gr^j:vth of a feeling frequently illustrates in its succes¬ 
sive stages all these gradations. Again, we have the same gradations 

•I 

■ ^ It may be added that Sympathy is less of a non-personal feeling than 

these sentiments inasmuch as the object calling forth the feeling is a personal 
feeling. *' 

® Where, as is often the case with affection and antipathy, a noii-pcrsonal . 
feeling giows ont of a personal one, it would seem to lack one of the charac- 
teristiesf of the former clash, viz,, unrestrictedness- But if we consider a 
feeling in itself an^ apart from its origin we may say that ic takes on the 
appearance of an unrestricted one in the measure in which it detaches itself 
from all reference to self, and attaches itself to the representation of an object 
«s something intrinsically agreeable or dist^reeable. The terms subjective 
and objectivajwoolu help to bring out the contrast here indicated. 
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exhibited iu feelings of*unequal range, as the love of home commtiii to 
all members of a family, of locality common to all neighbours, and^ of 
country comjnon to all ^opatriots. * * * 

\/Tt may be lemAked that tlys distinction of personal aizd non-personal 
answers in emotion to the difference between the higher and lower sen¬ 
sations in the region of sense-feeling. Organic’ pleasures (gratification 
of a{^e*tite, &cv) are connected with a particular state of the org.nni^ru 
and are limited to^n individual: the pleasures of light, colour, and 
sound, are sii^plied by external objects and are possible to many. Hence, 
as we shall see presently, their rank as aesthiatic^pleasures! • 

It is to be added that in speaking^f the egoistic or personal feeliug-- 
as the earlier we do not mriin that they are completely developed be¬ 
fore the others. The feeling for self only attains its perfect develop¬ 
ment after the idea has become distinct: and as we saw when traciiiji 
its growth, the formation of this idea belongs to the* higher and more 
difficult stages of abstraction. The three groups of feeling here dis¬ 
tinguished, do, however, in their beginnings and earlier foriiis answer 
to successive stages of emotional development. 

I * 

^ CKarapteristics of Children’s Feelings. As we have 
seen, children’s feelings are limited l)y thei/ experience 
and their power of mental representation, Their joys 
and griefs arc all related to what is present, of what 
is immediately behind or before. Among these early 
feelings the sense-feelings occupy a foremost place. 
The alternation of sensations of hunger and its ap¬ 
peasement, of impeded and prosperous <iige8tion, of 
cold and warmth, of inlpcded and nnim'peded move¬ 
ment, and so forth, serves Jargely to" determine the 
young child’s outbreaks of passionate misery, and of 
exulting joy. 

Feeling' being thus dependent on presentations is 
apt, on the one hand, to be violent and absorbing 
while it lasts, and, on the other hand, to be iran^itory 
,and soon forgotten*. The very feebleness of memory 
and anticipation exposes the chil4 to.jthe full force of 
the • present. The pain caused by a blow; or by the 

32 


I 
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taking away of a toy, fills the whole mind at the 
time. IJence the violence of passion and the emo¬ 
tional abaiidonm6nt which we never stie in later life. 
As soon, howevef, as new objects or new suggestions 
are presented to the child’s mind, the^ torrent of 
passion is arrested. And so the little sufferer, on 
whose hea,d-there, seemed to be heaped but a moment 
ago an insupportable burden of misery, becomes his 
usual serene and even cheerful ^elf again. 

Earlier Emotions : Egoistic Feelings. The 
earlier emotions of childhood are largely egoistic or 
personal feelings. Among these* are the hopes and 
fears 'excited by the anticipation of good or ill, the 
pleasures of successful muscular activity, and sc on. 

Children are as a rule timid by nature, and as we 

> 

have seen,probably inherit definite tendencies to fear. 
Moreover .^their want of bodily and mental strength 
exposes them to special dangers, and so renders them 
apprehensive. On the other hand, a healthy and 
vigorous child delights in putting forth his powers, 
overcoming obstacles, and accomplishing his wishes. 
He learns, further, at an early stage the meaning’of 
property or ownership, the diflFerence between “mine” 
and “ thine,”“'and' takes pleasure in acquiring and in 
keeping things, such as toys, picture-books, &c. 

Anti-Social Feelings: Rivalry. The strongly-marked 
egoistic character of children’s first feelings is seen in 
their disposition towards others. To begin with, the 
anti social, feelings, namely, anger, antipathy, envy, 
feeling of pewer or love of dominion ovfer others, are 
strong. A child at a very early date begjns to feel 
* the collision between his own* wants and inclinations 
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and those of others. In this way the feelings of 
antagonism, dislike, and envy are aroused, die resists 
force employed to make him do things, 'he resents 
injuries done him, slapping his brother or sister whl) 
takes ‘hjs toys, and so on. He dislikes to setf others 
enjo 5 dng things, and under the pangs of envy cherishes 
a momentauy anger towards the * more fort.unate pos¬ 
sessor of what he covets. He loves to .domineer over 
others, to make others the instruments of satisfying 
his wishes. 


The pleasures of mere activity and’’ of successful 
effort are largely reinforced in early life by the 
feelings of emulation or rivalry. By these are meant 
in p^irt the enjoymenf’attending the strenuous activity 
which competition calls forth. More than this, rivalry 
implies antagonism, the situation of opposition, and 
some degree of those feelings of anger or malevolence 
which belong to this situation. It is this which' gives 
the zest of animal excitement to all contest and com¬ 


petition. Finally, rivalry has for its crowning pleaT 
sure the delight of victory, which is not simply the 
pleasure of success, but involves a distinctly anti¬ 
social element, viz., the pleasurable sense 'of superiority 
to another, of discomfitting and humiliating another. 
The impulse of imitation, so strong in childhood, is 
as we shall see by and'by closely related to the 
feeling of rivalry. Children are apt to feel at 
a disadvantage if they cannot do what they see 
others perform, and, on the otner hand, enjoy a 


sense of equality when they are able to match their 
achievements. . ... 

• w 

^'■^cial Feelings of Childhood. * The same , thing is 
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seen in the first emotions of a social character. Chil¬ 


dren are from the first social beings. The pleasure in 
the infant's face when he gazes at the haother attests 
this. A child goes to his mother for companionship, 
for the expression of interest and sympathy in his 
doings and concerns. A boy of 16 months showe(? 
this desire, for sympathy in his pleasures^ When he 
saw anything which delighted or amused him, he U8e(? 
to touch his mother’s face, and ' try and turn it in the 
dil-cction of the object. The proximity of the mother 
or nurse evidently gives pleasure. He is happy when 
at her side engaging as much of her attention as 
j^ossilile, and occasionally indulging his young love 
!>y a warm caress. On the other hand, he is misciablc 
when long away from her, whether alone or with 
strangers. ^ The very dependence of childhood on 
parental c^are forms a bond that binds the child to his 
mother. But this early afiection is largely a personal 
and interested feeling. The child feels the mother or 
playmate to be necessary to him. He values them as 
sources of pleasure to himself. He has as yet hardly 
any disinterested feeling for their concerns, .and as 
little appreciation of what they are in themselves, 
and out of relation to hjmself. 

Love of Approbation. One of the most valuable 


traits of childhood is its strong love of others’ recog¬ 
nition, good opinion, and approbation. TMs is .not a 


non-personal or disinterested feeling. When a child' 


finds pleasure in ‘another’s approval he is obviously 
thinking of himself. It is thus a form of self-love or 
self-apprcciatioi;. The child is pleased (aocording to 
the prin«plp. of harmony) when others’ opinion is 
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in with his instinctive disposition 
to think well of himself. • 

At’the ’s}9,mfc time tlyis feeling is distinct •from other 
personal feelings in one important respect, that it 
involves a reference to others. To set store*by the 
good opinions df others means that we respect others. 
Not only so^ it implies a vague reference to*t]^e feelings 
of others. It is another’s pleasurable feeling which is 
the ground of the self*gratulation in the case, another’s 
painful feeling which is the basis of the self-humilia¬ 
tion or sense of shame. Hence* the morM and educa¬ 
tional value of this feeling. It is, to use Mr. Spencer’s 
expression, an ‘ ego-altruistic ’ sentiment which*serv§s 
to bind the child to olfbers, and prepares the way for 
a purely disinterested type of social feeling. ‘ 

The child* has a native disposition to v^iue others’ 
approbation. This is connected with the .instinctive 
tendency to value and extol self, and its concerns. 
It is not improbable too that long experience of the 
utility of other’s favourable opinion in the history of 
the race has brought about an inherited disposition 
to* attach particular importance to the opinions and 
sentiments of others. ‘However this he the experi¬ 
ence of life will soon shew ^o a cliild how much his 
daily happiness depend^ on the favourable judgments 
of his jJarents, teachers, and (to a less extent) those 
of his play-fellows. * 

.v/^ride, Self-Esteem, &c. The crowning phase of 


favourable, chiiniifg 


^ Fbr a faller Account of this feeling in relation to tjie emotion of self- 
love see Bain, The EiMiiom\md the WiU^ Ft L, Chap. XL, §g 10-17. 

3 For an aqpount of the way in which Inch a feelinj^may have been evolved 
in the history of the race see Hi Spencer, Frirllbi^leA qf Fayehology^ 11., 
Till.; Ch. VII. • . • ^ . 


t 
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this egoistic stage of feeling is the development of 
a. distinct emotion of complacency -inth respect to 
self. The. love of self, the dispositioni. to„ value self 
and its concerns,^is, as has been observed, instinctive, 
and connected with the impulse of self-conservation. 
But in this early form it is unreflective and ‘ uncon¬ 
scious I,E its • developed form it involves difficult 
intellectual processes of inner self-reflection, and so 
appears later than the love of others’ approbatioji. 

This latter feeling contributes in no small measure 
to the growth of the former. Just as the talk of 
others about the child does much to lead him to 


reflect 'on himself, so the feeling of self-complacency or 
self-approval is fed and nurtured in no small measure 
by experiences of others’ good opinion. The child 
first feels ,|atisfied or dissatisfied with' .himself in 
direct response to the utterance of others’ satisfaction 
or dissatisfaction. On the other hand, children who 
experience little of others’ favourable opinion are as a 
rule wanting in self-complacency and self-confidence. 
The young are thus, morally as well as physically, 
dependent on others.^ 

As however a child’s powers unfold themselves, 
and he learns to reflect about himself and his 
concerns, distinct feelings of self-satisfaction and 
self-approval arise. The very instinct of self-preser¬ 
vation would, as just remarked, further the'growth of 
self-esteem. And where circumstances are favourable, ■ 


I 

^ Dr. Bain regards self-love as an extension of tender feeling, properly 
called forth by the sight of human beings, to'one’s own persondity (T?ie 
Emotims and the Will, Part L, Chap. XL, p. 203). But this ^plies to only 
jne side of the feeling,' It has an indepei^dent root in the instinct of self- 
preservation. ^ ■ 
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and the child' sifCceeds in accomplishing his daily 
objects, there grows up in the .way already fxpl&i^pd 
a mass of .ag*eealfle feeling in relation to himself and 
his surroundings. The boy feels abreast with hjs 
surroundings: he is conscious of progressing in 
physical power, knowledge, and the accumulation of 
material possessions. And so .there arises in con¬ 
nection with the persistei^ consciousness of self, a 
Qustomary mode of agreeable feeling w‘hich, viewed in 
slightly different ways, we call pride, self-complacency, 
or self-esteem. The customary strength of this plea 
surable feeling serves to determine to a considerable 


extent the amount of the individual’s happiness.^ 

The sentiment of self-esteem and the id;ca of self grow together and 
furthejr one another. The feeling of self-assertion is at first .a vague 
instinctive iip^lse. And as was pointed out in tracing the growth of 


the idea of self (p. 376), the feeling is one factor in dfeveloping a clear 
consciousness of sell *On the other hand, the distinct idea of self when 
once attained gives clearness to the pleasurable (or {>ainful) sentiment. 
Thus the boy’s first blind elation of pride in doing something difEcult 
becomes later on a clear consciousness of personal power or excellence. 


Oultivation of Emotion. The practical problem of cultivating 
the emotions is beset with peculiar difficulties. The means of 
stimulating the intellectual ^powers of the chihl lie in the teacher’s 
hand. He can set objects before his eye,^compiunicate knowledge 
by means of words, and so djrectly act upon his faculties. 
But how is he to work on^the feelings of .the child 1 It is plain 
that mtfch less can be done ii 4 the way of commanding results in 
the case the feelings than in that of the intellect. Moreover 
the ” vast differences in emotional temperament among children 
complicate the problem of cultivating emotion in a peculiar, manner. 



^ This is true even of the excess of the feeling. Overweening conceit is 
probably one of the most certain sources of a pleasurable existence. For a 
fuller account of the origin of this feeling sse. mj volume, lUuaioTis, Ch^ 
XI.*, p. 819, and following. 
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Let us see what resources Education lias with cesp’ect to the culture 
of feeling. t 

(fhe culture of the emotions falls into two yell-marked divi^ions^ 
(a) the uegativh culture, and (6) the positive culture. * 
y ^Repression of Feel^pg. There are emotions which are apt to 
exist in ey:cess, such as fear, and the anti-social feelings, unger, 
envy, &c. These must to a certain extent be repressed, a*nd kept 
within due bounds. Jhe problem of subduing the forcfi of feeling 
in the young is in some* respects a peculiarly difficult ’one. As we 
have seen,^their enjotional outbirsts are marked by great violence. 
Moreover, the great agency by which, as*we shall see by and byr 
the force of emotion is checked and counteracted, namely an effort 
of self-restraint, cannot be relied on in the case of young children, 
owing to the feebleness of their wills. On the other hand, the 
very mobility of the child’s mind is favourable to an easy diver¬ 
sion of his attention by a skilful educator from the exciting'’cause , 
of the passion. ' ^ 

In addition to seeking to subdue the force of undesirable feel¬ 
ings when actually excited, the wise teacher will aim at Weakening 
the underlying Vmotional sensibilities. In some cases he has to 
take care that? feelings needing repression are not too powerfully 
excited.* A timid child.should be shielded to some extent from 


circumstances likely to excite terror. An envious child ought not 
to be placed in a situation which is pretty certain to excite this 
feeling. An emotional susceptibility may to some oxtentj be 
weakened arfd even ‘starved out’ through want of exercise. Agai::, 
feelings may be Vpakened by strengthening the intellectual' side of 
the child’s mind!^ ^ding to his knowledge and exercising his 
powers of reflection and judgipent. In this way, for example, 
groundless terror will ,be undermined,^ and the violence of grief 
and anger mitigated. Finally, the^weakening or deadening of an 
undesirable feeling may often be most effectively carried out by 
exciting some opposed or incompatible feeling. Thus, every 
exercise, of a feeling of regard for others’ good qualities tends to 
enfeeble a child's conceit. Every exercise in kindness end .con¬ 
sideration for otbers helps to weaken the. impulses of anger and 
envy. 

^ Stimulation of Emoti6n. What w(» call the culture of feeling 
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is, however, largely <^ncenied with the problom of awakening and 
strengthening desirable and useful emotions, such as afFectibn, the 
sense.of duty, and sq on. Speaking rougjily we may say that as 
the egoistic* feelings requite to be weakened, sympathy and the 
higher sentiments need to be strengthenec^ Since feeling grows 
by exercise the problem is how to call forth an emotioned suscepti¬ 
bility into full and vigorous play. There are two things which 
the educator can do here. (1) First of ^all the child may be intro¬ 
duced to objebts, circumstances, modes of activity, which are fitted 
to excite a particular feeling, TlAs objects may be presented, 
in a pathetic story, winch are fitted to excite his sympathy. 
Beautiful objects of nature and art may be submitted to his 
notice, and so the aesthetic feeling of admiration Awakened. Noble 
actions may be narrate^ to him, and so the moral sense stimulated. 
Finally, by inducing him (by the application of any njotive) to 
put forth his activities we set him in the way of acquiring experi¬ 
ences, and discovering new modes of pl^ure. In this manner an 
indolent, unambitious child may be roused to activity b}fc a first*, 
taste of the, {Measures of success, and the delight Of well-earned 
commendation. ^ ^ 

(2) In the second place, much may be done b'5^ the habitual 
manifestation of a particular feefing by those who constitute the 
child's social environment. Children tend to reflect the feelings 
they see expressed by their parents, teachers, and young com¬ 
panions. This fact will be touched on again when we come to the 
subject of sympathy. Here it is enough to name it ^as affording 
one of* the great instrumentalities-by which tbe teacher may to 
some extent mould or give shape to the growing emotion^ nature 
of the child, • 

In seeking to stimulate ^the feelings the Educator needs to be 
on his ghard lest he repress what he seeks to foster. This risk id 
peculiarly‘great in education owing to the frequent need of 
stimhlating sensibility on its painful side, for purposes of deterring. 
As was pointed out above, tbe oft-repeated woimding ,of any 
emotional susceptibility tends to deaden it. This is ^specifilly the 
case with a delicate feeling like shame, which as'Locke points out 

' “ cannot bj kept and often t^sgress’d agaiwt.”.^ 

• • • P 

^ Thoughts concerning EducoUcm^ § 60, 
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The Management of the Egoistic Feeling#, llie problem of 
the F^lucatol; with respect to, the egoistic feelingt is partly one of 
repression, partly one of development. There is^no doubt'that 
they are apt to exist in excess in children*. The mother 4nd teacher 
have to seek to restraiir the violent painful emotions as terror and 
grief. More particularly the anti-social feelings, angry pa^sioTi, 
antipathy, envy, and other unlovely feelings have^to a large extent 
to be stamped ouA. ' 

Yet the problem is not merely s negative one. The emotions 
which grow up abc/at self are ifeedful for the child^s continued 
existence and success in the struggle for lile. We cannot eradicate' 
them even if we would, and it would not be well to do so if we 
could. The egoistic impulses may even be deficient and require posi¬ 
tive stimulation. There are listless and lethai^gic children whom it is 
well to trj” and rouse to self-assertion. In their case it may be 
desitable to seek to quicken the feelings of pride, ambition, and (in 
e'rtreme cases) even the dia*inctly anti-social feeling of antagonism 
and delight in boating others. On the other hand, an over-rash 
child may leqmx^ a strengthening of the emotion of ie$»r. 

Even when there is no natural deficency ijQ these feelings the 
educator , has riot so much to repress them as to direct them to 
higher objects or aspects of objects. He seeks to transform them 
by refining them. Thus he aims at leading the child up from 
tlw fear of physical evil to the fear of moral evil; from the enjoy¬ 
ment of bodily contest to that of mental competition; from pride 
in the possession .of material objects (personal beauty, &c.) to pride 
in the possession pf intellectual" qualities, and so forth. This pro¬ 
cess goes.hand in.hafid* with the exercise of the higher and dis¬ 
interested emotions. ^ 

The difficulties of the educational problems connected with the 
management of the egoistic feelings come out clearly eiiough in 
current discussions respecting the proper motives to b# appealed 
to in intellectual education. The way to deal with the feeling 
or impulse nt emulation or rivalry is one of the puzzles of educa¬ 
tional science. * In its pure form this emotion is an egoistic ^and 
anti-social feeling and there is no doubt that among school-com¬ 
petitors it often develops into genuine hatred. A hoy fipm habitu¬ 
ally regarding^ another as his rival, a# one who may obtain the 
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prize he covets, and with whom he is called on to measure his 
strength, comes unconsciously, perhaps, to cherish ^ spe’citJ. dis¬ 
like or antipathy towards his opponent. ■ Hence the impulse must 
be checked. 

At the same time, the feeling is far too powerful, as well as 
too necessaTy a force to be dispensed with in education. Pro¬ 
vided it be kept within due limits, and tempered by kindly 
generous feelings under the form of a friendly .xivalry, it is un¬ 
objectionable. The great practical objection to it is its limited 
range. Rivalry comes into full play in cc.npetitiou for prizes, 
and other honours, dence slow and backward children come 
little under the influence of this feeling. And since clever chil¬ 
dren may in general be supposed *to derive more pleasure from 
study itself than stupid ones, the application of the stimulus of 
reward for absolute attainment,' looks very much like giving “ to 
him that hath This points to the need of habitually exercising 
an'other feeling, the love of approbation. This acts on' all alike, 
and as a semi-social feeling is of a higher moral value than the 
feeling of rivalry. Hence the more the educator can appeal to this 
feeling in the early stage of school-life the better^ By uniformly 
recognising effort made, and progress attained. La other words, 
relative as distinguished from absolutive proficiency, the teacher 
is helping to build up a feeling of self-reliance and self-esteem, 
which when sufficiently developed will make the intellectual 
industry of the pupil independent of all external stimulus. 

APPENDIX. 

For a fuller account of the emotions in detail, see Dr. Bain's rolume, The 
EmotioTis and the WiU. The reader of German should look at Dr. J. W. 
Nahlowsky's work, Das Gefiihlsleben (Leipzig, 4862); also Dr. L. George’s 
Lehrbucii der Feychologie (Berlin, 1864), Part I., § 5 and 6, and Part IIL, 
5 , 1; and A. Horwicz'a Fsychologische Analysen^ 2 «r Theil, 2® Halfta, For 
an account of the way in which the Feelings are developed, see along 
with Bain's work, Herbert Spencer's Principles of Psychology^ Vol. I., Part 
IV., Chap. VIIL ; and Vol. II., Part VIIL, Chap. IL, VI., VII. , 

On the educational problem, see Bain, Education as Science, Ch. LIl. (Play 
of Motives:—the Emotiens). On the general problem of cultivating emo¬ 
tion, see Th. Waits, Allgemeins Feedagogik, 2*®^ Abschnitt, p. 140, &a 
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THE COMPLEX FEELINGS: SENTIMENTS. 

^ASympathy. The transition from the lower level of 
pMadn;^' Ehiotion to the higher plane of non-personal 
Sentiment, is, as we thave seen, * effected to a large 
extent -by the development of the capacity fo.r sym- 
pathy. By sympathy is meant, as the etyifiology of 
the word’ suggests (o-ui^, with, and Va^09, feeling), 
fellow-feeling or feeling aloilg with others. It is the 
great force which binds the individual to his social 
enyironment (family, school, or nation). In its per¬ 
fect form it constitutes disinterestedness, or altruistic^, 
feeling, a readiness to sacrifice personal comfort-and 
happiness for tfie^w.elfare of others. 

. / 'Origin of Sympathy. Contagion of Feeling. Sym¬ 
pathy with others is based on a> tendency to reflect 
the feelings or emotional states of those about \is. In 
its simplest form this tendency shows itself in an 
‘unconscious reproduction or imitation of another’s 
feeling,' "the mind of the person affected, does not 
consciously represent or dwell on the feeling which 
affects him, but sinjply vibrates ip unison, witlf it. 

?rhia tend^cy manifests itself very early. ^There is 
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possibly some, ibstinctiye knowledge of the si^ns of 
feeling, and, connected with this, a native disposition 
to answej sdaile with, smile, &c.^ "But some amount of 
individual experience is needed for ^xing the connection 
be,ti\^een the several feelings and their external expres¬ 
sions. When this is acquired the child tends automa¬ 
tically to, take on the moods cvf‘ hilarity, anxiety, 
depression, of those about Ijim. This appears to be due 
. to the working of ati imitative impulse which leads to 
the more or less complete adoption of the external 
attitude, gesture, tone, &c.* “When siirrounded by a 
number of people all manifesting the same kind of 
feeling, there is a strong disposition to fall in witji or 
ceho their emotioir. A child suddenly placed in 
the midst of a group of merry children catclios thK 
prevailicig* tone of gladness. The spread of a feeling 
of indignationf or of admiration, through a com¬ 
munity, as a school, or a nation, illustrates this ten¬ 
dency of a strongly manifested emotion to reflect 
itself in others. This fact is known as the contagjpft 
of. feeling. 

' Nature of Sympathy. In its fully-developed form 
sympathy is more than tlua. resonance or imitative 
reproduction of a manifested feeling. It implies a 
distinct representation of another’s pleasure or pain, 
and a disposition to make it our own, or to identify 

■ 

^ That the child has a vague intuitive knowledge of others’ feelings seems 
shown by the fact that he responds to the smUe of his mothei*long before his 
,ov^ experience conld have tanght him to associate pleasurable feding with 
this particular facial movement This is well maintained in the work already 
referred to, The Altemative^ § LF.XLI, 

3 For an explanation of the genesis of s^pa^y on evolution princi^dos, 
s^e H. Spencer, Principleeof Psychology^ Vok II., Pt.-«Viri, f^hap, V, 
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ourselves with the subject of it. It is feeling Jhr as 
well as with another. Inasmuch as it includes mental 
repiescntati<?ns of 'others’ inner experiences, it is 
closely related to the knowledge of other minds. But 

V ^ O 

it is more than knowledge, for we may recognise the 
existence of suffering and yet not enter into it and 
suffer y^ith ^nd foi’ the sufferer.^ Although we com¬ 
monly have in view feeling for pain rather than for 
pleasure when we talk of sympathy, this last really 
includes both. To sympathise is to weep with those 
that weep and to rejoice with those that rejoice. It 
. includes the disposition to felicitate as well as the 
disposition to commiserate. 

Sympathy and Benevolence. Sympathy is a thing 
deg'‘ee. We often feel a momentary feeling for 
one in trouble, but instantly lose sight of the suffer¬ 
ing. Similarly in the case of another’s pleasure, 
This fugitive kind of sympathy is of little moral 
value as it does not affect action. Sympathy is only 
complete when it takes a firm hold on the mind, so 
that we make the suffering which we witness our 
own, and are disposed to make efibrts to relieve it 
just as though'we were ourselves suffering. This 
complete identification of ourselves with another is 
implied in kindness, considerateness, or benevolence 
{^eW-vrishing). It is this active side of sympathy, 
this passing of a mere feeling into disinterested im¬ 
pulse, the desiie to relieve another’s pain and further 
his pleasure,, which as we shall see later on forms the 


^ The exact connection between fellow-feeling and mutual knowledge has 
bqjn ingeniously treated C.'y 'Mr, Leslie Stephen in his Science of Ethics, Ch. 
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foundation of a 'morally good and virtuous disposition 
or character.^' • . . 

tff Sympathy. This feeling for another’s 
pleasure or pain is the result of a process of observa¬ 
tion' and. interpretation ‘of the external• signs .of 
feeling. ^ ( 1 ) The first step is observation.* We must 
note the facial movements, tho inddulatio^is of voice, 
and so on, if we are to ^e affected by another’s joy 
.or grief. Sympathy with adults often requires fine 
observation, since they are accustomed to conceal 
their emotions. ( 2 ) The second step ’is the interpre¬ 
tation of the signs by the recalling of our past per¬ 
sonal emotional experiences. When we sympat’hise with 
a -child in his success or his disappointment, we do so 
by a revival of similar experiences of our own.. When-, 
another’s, happiness or unhappiness recalls nothing 
similar in our sxperience, we fail to uhjlcrstand, and 
so to sympathise. ( 3 ) Finally,^ in its liighor forms 
sympathy involves an effort of constructive imagi¬ 
nation. The joys and sorrows’ of others rarely 
resemble our own in all particulars. In order to 
mteq)ret another’s emotional experience we have to 
modify, separate, and regroup the elements of our 
personal experience. We have to imh,giue an untried 
set of circumstances^ and more than this, allow for 
differe’nces of emotional* susceptibility between our¬ 
selves and those whose feelings we seek to share, 
^/feasis of Sympathetic Disposition. From this rough 
account of the process of 83nnpathy wo may easily 


^ The exact nature of this disinterested impulse has been the subject oi 
much disci^iou. See Baiu, EmoHom and Will^ Chap. TI., S ^d 
following, Leslie Stephen, Science of Ethica, Cbap. 71^ § 111.^(Altruism), 
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define the main constituents in the sympathetic 
temperamfent. (a) First of all, intense and wide 
sympathies involve the emotional temperament, that 
is to say a keen and varied susceptibility to pleasures 
and pains. To feel deeply, readily and widely* with 
others implies that we have felt much “and variously 
ourselves, qp.vi are' able to recall our feelings easily. ^ 
(h) In the second place,,, there must not only be 
high emotional capacity, but also quickness and fine¬ 
ness of observation, a readiness in noting the external 
signs of others’ feelings. This condition is by no 
means contained in the first. Strong emotional sus¬ 
ceptibilities are often accompanied by the ‘ subjective 
attitude ’ of mind, a tendency to brood on one’s own 
'•feelings, to be introspective and preoccupied with self 
and its concerns. This is fatal to sympathy. Quick 
sympathies imply a lively interest in observing ex¬ 
ternal 'things, and,more particularly an interest iu 
the play of feeling in others. ® (c) Finally a sympa¬ 
thetic nature involves imaginativeness. Ready and 
wide sympathy depends on the ability to project 
ourselves easiJy into new circumstances and situations, 
and spell out from the alphabet' of our own emotional 
experiences the‘’expression of unfamiliar feelings. The 
want of this sympathetic imagination may render even 
persons of strong and deep feeling and good observa¬ 
tion slow and inept in reading the feelings of" others. 

To this brief account of the positive (internal) 

% 

^ DilTcrences in retentive power are here overlooked, though of course they 
affect the disposition to feel for others.' 

is a good part^of'the special intet^st in faces which underlies a 
lally good niemory for them. 
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conditions of sympathy may be added a wor^ on 
the negative conditions. All' preoccupation is 'of 
course unfavhuratle to sympathy. A 'paramount 
interest in activity (so common in^ children), in ifi- 
tellectual inquiry, or in art, is inimical to cPose and 
deep sjnnpathy.' The 'most important mental obstacle, 
however, is .the presence of some opposite .or incom¬ 
patible feeling, such as thetfeeling of. satisfajction at 
another’s discomfiturti, or envy of his happiness. All 
anti-social feeling stifles the promptings of sympathy. 
In general, sympathy with pain is much loss obi ^ 
strueted than sympathy with pleasure by the upris¬ 
ing of these egoistic feelings. Rejoicing at another’s 
serious suffering (Schadenfreude) .is less common tliar^ 
a feeling of dissatisfaction and envy at ^ anotlier’s - 
happiness.^ ’ Hence the great difficulty of a deep 
and genuine feelirig for another’s gladness' (.Mitfreude). 
As Jean Paul says, “ Zuin Mitleiden genvigt ein 
jVI(ensch ; zur Mitfreude gehbrt ein Engel.” 

Effects of Sympathy. The giving of sympathy is 
partly pleasurable partly painful. To enter into 
another’s joy is a pure pleasure. On the.other hand, 
to sorrow with the sorrowful is,to share’ in a painful 
state of mind. The pain is, no doubt mitigated by 
an undercurrent of tender enxotion, yet it remains. 

# 

The real pleasure of sympathy is for the recipient 
rather tha'h for the donor. The happy child has his 

It has been contended by Dr. Bain that we are capable of denvii.j; plea- 
sure from the mere sight of another’s pain, and that t^is constitutos the 
ingredient of sweetness in retaliation. But this position has been questioned. 
(See Mind, Vc^, I., pp. 235, 429: Vol, VIII, pp, 416, 662). However this 
may be, the effect of culture is icrtaiiily to gic'atly limit the range of thU^ 
gratification. 

33 ’ 
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delight increased by his mother’s syihpathetic interest: 
tbs unhappy one has -his grief assuaged by her pity. 
Sympathy -thus increases our pleasure" by adding a 
harmonious resonance, and diminishes our pain by 
supplying the grateful element of consolation. ' 

V, TVIore than this, sympathy serves to deepen and 
fix more .firmly our various sentiments p,nd convic¬ 
tions about things. A ^hild who is pleased with a 
successful effort and disposed to think well of him¬ 
self has his self-complacency confirmed by the praise 
of his mother or teacner. His likings both for per¬ 
sons and things, his admirations, his moral senti¬ 
ments, are all strengthened by finding that others 
share.- in his feelings. All out habitual feelings'' are 
r sustained to a considerable extent by this support of 
sympathy! 

^ Mutual Sympathy. The giving of sympathy is 
largely a matter pf exchange. The pleasure of re¬ 
ceiving sympathy calls forth responsive feeling. We 
cannot long go on feeling for another if he gives us 
back no emotional equivalent. Accordingly persons 
greatly absoi;bed in their own concerns come in as a 
rule for little* sympathy. 

This mutual sympathy may take the form of an 
exchange of feeling with respect, to strictly 
joys and sorrows, as in the case of two friends who 
mutually unbosom their secret happiness or^ unhappi¬ 
ness. More' frequently it enters as an accompaLi- 
ment into a common joy or grief. In the delight of 
a school at winning a match, or in the sorrow of a 
family at the loss of one of its memberr, we see 
mutual sympathy a,ugmeuting a common pleasure 
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or softening a coMmon pain. A good deal of the 
refined happiness of life consists in interchanges of 
common flings and ponvictions, as political senti¬ 
ments, aesthetic impressions, and so on. This mutual 
sympatl^ a powerful influence in the direction of, 
maintaining puT^lic sentiment and moral tone in a 
school or otljer community. - , 

'Ny'^^ircumstances favouring ^Mutual Sympathy. It 
ftillows from what has* been said respecting the nature 
of the feeling that warm and close sympathy between 
two persons depends on special’ circumscances. It is 
not enough that both are of a sympathetic nature • 
jnore ftpccial conditions are necessary. 

(>) To begin with, •there mu.st be a certain simi¬ 
larity^ of temperament and emotional experience. 
Great difference of age, temperament, tastes or 
mode of life is fatal to close sympathy. ' .The young 
are proverbially in-ept in entering jnto the unfamiliar 
feelings of the old; and the latter, though they have 
had youthful experiences, have rarely much sym]iathy 
to bestow on the former. 

^2) In the second place, there must ^e a certain 
amount of daily contact 'and community of experience. 
Unless two persons are thrown much together they 
are not in the way of o.bserving one another’s feelings 
closely. * Added to this there is the important circum-' 
stange that living together exposes persons to the same 
•external influences, the same causes oi sorrow and 
joy., Children in the same home or same scho'ol 3:^oy 
to a large extent the same pleasures, feel the same 
restraints,* and so on. Owing to this circumstance 
they get into the habit of sharing in oneo another’s' 
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feelings, and of giving and looking for sympatliy. 
Against 'this must be’ set oflF the liability of persons 
living in daily contact to come into ’ a relation of 
rivalry or competition. This is one reason why chil¬ 
dren are apt to feel so little for one another’s troubles : 
they are disposed to regard one another as competitors 
for the sams advantages. 

(3) As a third circunjstance may be named the 
growth of personal liking. Anything which calls 
forth tender regard from one person to another 
secures that Vivid attention on which sympathy de¬ 
pends ; and, further, a feeling of liking disposes a 
person'to bestow sympathy on the beloved object. 
Hence the common union of iiking or pleasurable 
‘regard and sympathy in what we call affection and 
love. To' call forth tenderness, gratitude, admira¬ 
tion, is thu^ lo attract the sympathies. On the other 
hand, a cold respect, in which there is no warm pulsa¬ 
tion of tenderness, is unfavourable to the outgoings 
of sympathy. 

;y/^rowth of Sympathy. It follows from this brief 
account of the nature and conditions of sympathy 
that it is a fcdmparatjively late acquirement. As al¬ 
ready Vemarke'k there appears to be an instinctive 
disposition to answer smile with smile, and tears with 
tears. Mr. Darwin’s boy when 6 months and 'll days 
expressed an imitative sympathy “ by his melancholy 
face, with the* comers of his mouth well depressed, 
when ‘his nurse pretbnded to cry 

This instinetive tendency needs, however, to be 
developed and perfected' by the aid of erperience 

i Siogwphual'Skftch of an Infant, Mind, Vol. II. (1877\ p. 289. 
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and exercise. Sj'Onpatliy in its complete conscious 
form, fellow-feeling, first appears as a feeling -of 
pity 6r comnisei?ation for others.’ The-pains first 
sympathised with are of course the familiar bodily 
feelings, such as cold, fatigue, injury, together with 
the simple emutional states as fear and disappoint¬ 
ment. A very young child wiU show unnjistakably 
the signs of dejection and sorrow at the actual 
sight or narration of another child's sufierings. 

O O 

And the lower animals with their simple and easily 
apprehended emotional experiences come in for a 
considerable share cf this early pity. To give an 
instar ce, a boy of 21 months on seeing a drowned 
dog taken out of a pond and buried, burst into tears ^ 
and continued for days to talk in plaintive tones of 
the unfortunate quadruped. Every mother knows 
how much the interest of nursery stories- depends on 
a gratification of the impulses of pity.^ 

The capability of entering into the pleasures of 
others is at this early period limited. The child 
is no doubt agreeably affected by the sight of others' 
happiness, but this is only an unconscious sym¬ 
pathy which includes -no impulse of' felicitation. 
The familiar fact that a young child takes* more 
pleasure in hearing about others’ happiness in the 
region of fiction than in witnessing it in the realm’ 
of reality,' suggests that the promptings of envy are 
as yet too powerful. But the exercistf'“of sympathy 
under the form of compassion strengthens the capa- 

^ Strictly speaking pity is something more than sympathy: it includei 
on outgoing o^^ tender or loving feeling towards the helpless, or unfortunats 
creature, and this ingredient is distinctly pleasafa^iS. Hence Mr. Spencei' 
talks about the luxury of pity (FrineipU$ II® p. 622). 
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city and in a measure fits it for ’the higher task of 
rejoicing at others’ happiness. 

The progress of sympathy may be marked in dif¬ 
ferent ways. Every exercise of the capacity tends to 
fix the "disposition and to induce a habit of sympa¬ 
thising. And this is seen in' the greater- certainty 
and promptness with which the feeling is called forth. 

Again, as the capacity is thus strengthened and the 
intelligence and representative power grows the child 
becomes capable of a wider range of s5Tnpatliy. Sym¬ 
pathy naturally begins at home, with those who have 
most in common with the child. But as his capabilities 
unfold’ he learns to feel not only for those of his own 
,diousc, but for the poor stranger in the streets,* and 
even the distant slave. In this way a general 
disposition to sympathy which we call kindness or 
benevolence is developed. ^ 

Finally, the growth of sympathy means a pro¬ 
gress in refinement. As the whole emotional nature 
grows the child becomes capable of entering into 
the more complex and subtle feelings of others. 
He began by sharing in the simple distresses of liis 
playmates, anj^ pet animals: he ends by feeling his 
way into the many shades of emotion which a culti¬ 
vated mind experiences. 


’ Uses of Sympathy in Education. The impulses 'of sympathy 

prime concern to the teacher. The fundamental' 
fact of sjhupathy that ^feeling tends to propagate itself is fraught 
with important c educational consequences. The maxim that the 
teacher should exhibit good feeling himself, and cultivate a healthy 
tone of sentiment In h's class or fcbool, depends on*" this circum¬ 
stance. Tu^its fuller and more compiele form, too, sympathy is a 
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matter of supreme iotierest The teacher’s success with a pupil 
will turn largely qp. his ability to cultivate and maintain a mlj^tiun 
of mutual sympathy between himself and^his cbargdl His object 
should be to stimulate the young learner to enter Co some extent 
into bis own feeling of enthusiasm for knowledge, into his tastes, 
and so on; and for this purpose he should l^ow something of the 
way*in \vhicli sympathy js excited. FhiaUy sym^thy plays i 
prominent "part in moral development. The, child ^ows moral to 
some extent by unconsciously imbibing *th9 moral flings of those 
about him. But, more than this, sympathy with^others is,^as we shall 
see presently, an essentiaJ ingredient in the moral sentiment. Tho 
disinterested love of right presupposes the capacity and habit of 
representing and realising the interests and claims of others. It 
follows from all this that the cultivation of sympathy will occupy 
a prominent place in intellectual and moral training. 

Ctfltivation of Sympathy. The problem of cultivating sym¬ 
pathy is complicated by* tho very groat differences o& natlyo 
temperament among children. Leaving these out of sight.we may^ 
lay dSwn bne sr two general considerations for tho girtdanco of the 
mother or teacher. To begin with, the capacity for sympathy 
must be supplied with appropriate stimuli Objeqjbs may bo sup¬ 
plied, either in actual life, or, in default of these, in fictioft, for the 
purpose of exciting sympathy.^ The child should from the first be 
made familiar with the experiences of otheiB. Since want of sym¬ 
pathy is often due to inadvertency it behoves the teaclier to exercise 
the child in a habit of attending to others’ feelings. More particu¬ 
larly he should be prompted to note the effects qn 'others of his own 
actions. Thus he should bo led to see how Im wounds and hurts 
others by his acts of folly and insubordination, by his propensity 
to self-indulgence. And on the other hand fie should be encouraged 
to note •the happy results of good conduct, the comfort and satis¬ 
faction h9 jjonfers on others. Finally tlio child should be exercised 
in the following out of sympathetic impulses.^jthat is to say in 
benevolent actions. He should be encouraged to relieve^ distress 
whenever he is able, and to confer happiness on others^ by ^ving up 

^ As a part of moral training, that is the exercise of the will in action for 
the relief of^thers' distress and the promotion of their happiness, the present¬ 
ment of ideal objecta ia of far le&a efficacy. " It tSnda when resorted to.4a 
exc^ to beget the habit of feeling for others withou^ acting fin the feeling. 
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his toys, books, and so on. This exercise should be gradual, be¬ 
ginning with the sharing of a possession with another, and going 
on to the more difficult feat of self-deniaL In this way he will 
reach an experience of the delights of sympathy, and have the dis. 
position to sympathise fixed as a ruling motive to conduct. 

An important auxidaiy agency in the cultivation of a child’s 
sympathy is the manifestation of sympathy with him. Children 
are at first egoistic cannot rise to the height of pure unrewarded 
disinterestedrieSs, Their first outgoings of sympathy are a kind of 
exchange ^or similar favours r^'ceived. Hence they first confer 
their sympathy on those (as mother and nurse) who are kind and 
sympathetic towards tliem. The more the teacher shews kind con¬ 
sideration for his pupil, enteis into his special difficulties, troubles, 
and his favourite interests, the more likely is he to evoke a respon¬ 
sive symj^athy. If the teacher wishes his pupil to step up to his 
level of feeling, he must first descend to his humbler level. In 
ad^litioK to shewing sympathy to the jurticular child, the teanher 
will help to cultivate his capacity of sympathy by shewing a kindly 
disposition in general. ■ Sympathy, like other modas of feeling, is 
acquired in part through the influence of example. Children 
brought up in t'ne midst of those who are considerate are themselves 
likely to* grow considerata ' 

The Intellectual Sentiment: Love of Knowledge. 
Having briefly considered the nature of sympathy we 
pass to the consideration of those non-personal emo¬ 
tions or sentiments which gather about certain objects 
and ideas common to all. Of these the first is the 
Intellectual Sentiment or the pleasurable feeling which 
attaches itself to knowledge and truth, together with 
the corresponding painful emotion which connects 
itself with ignorance and error. This sentiment is, 
developed in connection with the pursuit of know¬ 
ledge. Viewed under slightly different aspects,it is 
known as the satisfaction of curiosity, the pleasure of 
discovery,*and the reverence for truth. 
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Pleasures of l;^nowledge Analysed: Delight in New 
Knowledge. ^11 mentaJ activity is as we have ^een 
pleasurable provided it is suitable to the strength of 
the faculty and to the condition of the Ibrain at the 
time. Intellectual occupation of sail kinds is thus 
withim ceftaiij limits agreeable. But the enjoyment 
only becomes considerable when the^ charna of novelty 
is added. * To observe a familiaf object, to recall a 
well-known fact, gives little enjoyment. On the 
other hand, to exercise the powers of observation On a 
new object, or to recall an occurrence that seemed 
forgotten, yields keen enjoyment. Hence all acquisi¬ 
tion and discovery of new knowledge is fitted to give 
pleasure, the enjoyment being greater when the facts 
or truths contrast strikingly wi'ih our previous kno^i^Ti 
ledge. In., this case we experience the. pleasurable 
excitement of surprise or* wonder. The first intro- 

•I# 

duction of the young mind to the new \Vorld opened 
up by science (e.gr., Astronomy, Chemistiy) gives a 
thrill of delightful wonder.' 

j Wonder and Perplexity. The pleasures of know¬ 
ledge illustrate the effect of contrast in another way. 
They* are greatly intensified by a preceding state of 
mental distress. To be in the' dark, jjo feel ourselves 
ignorant, is to have a paihful sense of want. The 
child that is made to* feel the misery of ignorance is 
in the best situation to relish the pleasures of know¬ 
ledge.* _ 

A still better preparation fpr the pleasTjrcs of 
knowledge than a mere consciousness of * ignofance, 

1 

1 This TTaS the Socratic va^ of seekiDg to jQnsejt desire for knowledge in 
the jainda of the contented Athenians, * ^ 
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is a feeling of perplexity and confuoioH in view of 
wiiat IS strange and exceptional. WLrat is strange, 
far removed from tlfe ordinary level of our experience, 
may, as just pointed out, give the mind the pleasur¬ 
able excitement of Wonder. ■ This feeling if excessively 
indulged in, is antagonistic to knowledge. The intense 
craving for j^l^e wonderful, the love of the marvellous, 
has something of an intoxicating effect, and paralyses 
the impulses of inquiry. But in its moderate degrees 
the emotion of wonder is the natural stimulus to 
further inquiry. Wonder lives by isolating the new 
fact or circumstance from the familiar order of ex¬ 
perience.*' But such isolation becomes disagreejible 
th;?ough the rise of the intellectual impulse to und§r- 
htand. . When on a close and prolonged direction of 
the mind fo a thing it maintains its isolated and 
strange appearance, the mind experiences a feeling of 
perplexity, ' Thus the child first wonders at some 
striking new fact, say the, ascent of a balloon. This 
gives him the mom‘entary gratification of wonder. But 
presently he begins to feel curious, and if unable to 
assimilate the,new fact to old ones, he has a disagreer- 
able sense of peiplexity. The keener joys of discovery 
are comfaaonly preceded by a temporary state of mentel 
difticulty, perplexity, or confusion. 

vf Emotion of Wonder. Wonder occupies a peculiar place among 
the emotions, simplest form of surprise at what is new or un- 

expected^it constitutes the (gmplest form of emotional excitement. Des- 
carterfe(;^Tded it as the first of all the emotions and placed it at the head 
of his classification f'Les Passions de l^dme, Art,. LIIL) Dr. Bain gives 
it a place among the simplest emotions (those of Relativity). And 
I^of. Wundt regards il ^ the simplest fqrm of emotioned‘excitement, 
* Affect' (PJ^y^L Pfychol II., cap. 18, p. 332). Lastly, according tothe 
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observLitions of Proii Preyer, surprise is one of the first emotions which 
are distinctly manifested by the child (Die Seele die Kindly p. 108, 

y'' The ehiotityi * of Vonder is a more complex mental state than the 
feeling of*surprise. The latter is the* momentary effect of something 
unexpected for which the attention is not. fully adjusted. Wonder 
implies a more or leas distinct 'comparison of the object with tether 
objecMi familiar types of experience, ahd a recognition of a marked 
contrast «vith or deviation from these. Wli^t is wliolly new or unex* 
pected always surprises us, but docs not-neoessarily exoite wonder. 

According to Dr. Bain Surprise and Wonder are neutral or indiffer- 
ent feelings. This may be so in certain cases, bat it is doefbtful whether 
the conditions are often ftilfiUed. A certain degree of the shock of sur¬ 
prise, by rousing the attention and the intellectual powers to full 
activity, is pleasurably stimulating. On the other*hand, when the shock 
is violent it is disconcerting and disagreeable. 

Wonder at what isimusual seems, in most cases at least, a distinctly 
ple|3urable emotion, whence the expression ‘ the love oP the maiweb 
lous The value we ascribe to things on the ground of their parity 
jJbints to the pleasurablcness of wondgr. Even the moat repulsive 
objects, as moral infamy, are redeemed to some extent by the element oi”' 
plcftsurable excitement which they afford by reason of tl*ir extraordinary 
startling clfaracter. This pleasurable excitement of wonder frequently 
combines with eestbetic and other pleasurable em^ty^ns in the form of 
admiration. On other han^, wonder is relatt^ as ^ disturbing 
shock to the emotion of fear. What is wholly strange is apt to give 
us a sense of insecurity. The fear of the dark, which (pace Locke) 
seems to arise in young children apart from* the suggestions of others, 
is probably connected with the strangeness and absence of knowledge 
^belonging to the situation. It may be added that the exhilarating and 
depressing effect of what is new and unfamiliar varies much with indi¬ 
vidual temperament. • * ‘ 

From this brief account of the feelidg of woi*der it may be seen that 
it stands in a peculiar and complex* relation to the Intellectual Emotion. 
In its simplest form of surprise the feeling implies a measure of intel¬ 
lectual activity, fixing of the attention. All wonder, further, implies*the 
i^.xercis^ of the fundamental function of intellect, discrimination. In 
wqnderii^ we distinguish and contrast. Ab depending on temporary 
inability to assimilate and comprehend, it may/^^‘ pointed out, oppose > 
further intellectual activity, as we see m the gaping,of ih^ vulgar 
mind at the marvels of the conjuror, &c. But in th^cj^e of^the inqui¬ 
sitive mind It forms fhxQ natural starting point‘in inquiry. Just as 
discrimination leads on to assimilation, so the pleasurable excitement of 
wonder dbnducts (by way qf an after-feeling^ cf perplexity) to the j^nal 
pleasure of mastering and understanding. Finally; * as we shall see 
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i'limediately, this last assimilative process itself supplies a pleasure very 
similar tp that of wonder. 

Pleasures of Assimilation. Every kind of intel¬ 
lectual activity has its own characteristic pleasure. 
Thus the- discrimination of objects, or ideas, one 
from another gives a quiet satisfaction.' The detec¬ 
tion of the ^uer sh^ujes .of difference, making a greater 
demand on the intellectual energies, is if not fatiguing 
a distinctly enjoyable occupation. A more exciting 
kind of pleasure is obtained from the exercise of the 
‘ assimilating ’ power, the tracing out of identities 
■amid diversities. This operation ‘gives a peculiar 
thrill of'pleasure which has been called the effect 
of^'a ‘ffash of identity’. The poet ministers to 
t^his feeling in his similes by which he brings to¬ 
gether widely remote objects or ideas. 'All under¬ 
standing of pew facts supplies a nieasure of this 
enjoyment, which varies with the degree of strange¬ 
ness or unfamiliarity of the new facts. The more 
arduous processes of thought, the searching out 
of analogies, causes, and reasons, are now and again 
rewarded by t^he full intensity of this intellectual 
pleasure. * , 

Pleasures of Discovering; Knowledge. The full en¬ 
joyment of intellect is only known in those more 
prolonged operations where the mind is actively 
searching for some new fact or truth. . The passive 
f reception of a new piece of knowledge, even when 
the pairfs of ignorance'’or of perplexity have preceded, 
gives but little delight compared -with the active 
discovery of it for oneself.' A boy who wo^ks out 
unaided problem 'in geometry has an amount of 
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satisfaction wholly incommensurable Wth that of 
another who has the solution at once supplied ‘him. 
In this paso the’ full activity, of’ the mind is awak¬ 
ened, trains of ideas pass rapidly through the mind 
and ’there, is the glow of intellectiial excitement. In 
adtlitioiy to this the^e is the pleasure of pursuing an 
end, the .delight of intellectual, chase.’., A certain 
amount of resistance onjiy stimulates thp powers 
•further, and so adds to the zest. At the end there 
is the joyous feeling of successful attainment of diffi¬ 
culties overcome and of triuraj)h.^ 

•r * 

Pleasure in Possessing Knowledge. When the • 
knowledge is attained its .possession is accdmpapied 
by a pleasurable coasciousness of power. The mJpd 
is aware of being enriched by a new possession! And 
the new attainment is felt to be a'source of strength. 
It has lessened for us the region of the* pnknown and 
obscure, and adds to our self-confidence in confronting 
the world about us. In jnany cases, too, the new 
possession gives us a firmer hold on previous acquisi¬ 
tions. It throws light on facts which were once 
obscure, it serves to bind a number of fragments of 
knowledge under some uniting^principle. Finally, the 
new acquisition gives us.the plea^rable ‘sense of 
increased active efiiqicncy. Knowledge is power in 
the se‘nse that it ^nablea us to act or do things. The 
consciousness of knowing something involves an agree- 


This delight of pursuit is treated by Dr. Tfain under the head * E^potions 
of Action ft enters not only into the pleasures of guch active decupations - 
as the chase, exploration of new territories, itc., hut into intellectual plea- 
aures and tjioso of beauty and art. Hogarth found the source of pleasure of 
his ‘ line of beauty * in a pursiflt or chase by ftie «ye. The jloasuro of inJsir 
depends in no small measure on the same printiple. * « 


t 
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a.l)le confidence in our ability to iict on it when the 
time" comes. 1 

Other Fot^ns of Intellectual Sentime'.itLogical 
Feelings. Besides the feeling of pleasure which springs 
up in conliection with the pursuit and attainment of 
knowledge, "there are other feelings incident lio intel¬ 
lectual prooesses, which may be styled the Logical 
Feelings.» As we^have seeij, all doubt is in a measure 
a painful state of discord, whereas belief is a state of 
agreeable repose. Statements which run counter to 
our experience give the sense of contradiction, whereas 
■ those which chime in with it are wont to be assented 
to vn'th a pleasurable sense of harmony. 

t Jlosely related to these feelings are those which arc.' 
excited by inconsistency and consistency of statement. 
Two incompatible assertions distress the n:4nd by a 
sense of confiict, whereas consistency in statement 
pleases ■ by affording, the sense of harmony. The 
transition from a state of mental conflict (whether 
dup to an apparent opposition between statement and 
fact, or statement and statement) to one of harmony 
supplies a peculiarly keen^ satisfaction. A good deal 
of the interest of scientific research turns on recon¬ 
ciling apparent hostility, on assimilating the new to 
the old knowledge, with which, it - at first seems to 
collide. The feeling of veneration for truth includes 
a regard for consistency, as well as for accuracy of 
statement. It is closely related to the moral senti- 

1 This pleasure is of course liable to the effect of'the principle of change. 
It is only intense when the knowledge is fresh. But it may afterwards be 
remved by contraating our pic&^ut state with oUr past state, or with the pre¬ 
sent ignorance dk others.^ 
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ment which attaches to veracity, or the disppsition 

to be truthful'. ' • ' '* 

. • • 1 • 

The Intellectual Feelings arc differently treated by different writers. 
Some, as Volkniann, reco^isc no special under this head. 

Naljlowsky understands by intellectual feelings states of belief or assnr- 
jince not reduced to clear intellectual apprehension^ of truth (Das 
' •efUhlslef}inj § 16): This answers to the fact that we, commonly speak 
of feeling sure*of that which we cannot eafablfeh satiafadtArily to another 
mind. But though this conceptioij of intellectual feeling brings out 
the important fact that intense feeling and intelibction are opposed, it 
'takes a very inadequate view of the range of intellectual feeling. There 
is an element of feeling accompanying the clearest logical discernment 
of a truth. The intellectual, like the bther feelings, have their lower 
blind stage and their higher illumined stage. Wundt includes under 
Intellectual Feelings all the sentiments, Intellectual, Esthetic, Moral, 
and Seligioiis. The first species are,marked off as Logical FeelingSj' 

^ 'Growth of Intellectual Feeling* Children’s Curiosity., 
Children frpm a very early age take a certain pleasure 
in finding* out new facts, and obtaining^ explanations. 
This is seen in the vividness of th^j curiosity, 
which is simply’ the pleasure of* gaining new know¬ 
ledge taking on the active form of desire. The 
very novelty of the things happening about them 
supplies a strong stimulus to their curiosity. But 
this chiriosity is at first a feeble and reiStricted feeling. 
A child of three or four wh<i ig ap^ to pl^igue his 
parents with questions would take but little trouble 
to find, out what he aJsks for. The inquisitiveness is 
often momentary only, and if not gratified, leads to 
no ’distress of mind. It is also apt tq be restricted 
in its range, directing itself malijly to that. which is 
iieafi- at hand, intrinsically striking, or .associated mth 
the inquirer’s personal interests. 

\ On the relation of the intcfiectual feelings to the processes of thought see 
my volume Station and hduillon^ chap. IV,, pp. 1^-^OS. 
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The nature of children’s curiosity has probably been greatly mis- 
underotood, aHke by those who, from a sentimental tendency to exagge¬ 
rate the value of the several traits of childhood, are wont to extol this 
quality, and by those who witli a touch of* cynicism siiem disi>osod to 
resolve children’s questionings into “ a display of egotism ”, They both 
appear to fail to recognise that there are two stages of development of 
the feeling. In the first place, there is the lower or earlier form of 
curiosity in which there is a vague consciousness 'that things have 
their reason or e.iplanation, but little discernment as to what kind of 
explanation is needed in a particular instance. This cuilosity is often 
apparently p.atished by the mere se;nblance of an explanation. In the 
second place, there is the higher and more ,'>xacting form of curiosity 
which presupposes a trained intelligence, and a definite antecedent 
notion as to what kind of explanation is needed in any given case. The 
earlier and comparatively blind form shades insensibly into the later. 
An intelligent child of 3 or thereabouts will generally shew that he well 
knows the diUeieuce bev*»ceu a genuine and a counterfeit explanation <>i 
iiiy ;uatter with the nature of which his mind is already fumiliiir. ■ 


. "Earlier Stage of Ir.tellectual Sentiment. In tlie 
early stages of school life the child’s .interest in 
knowledge is due to no small extent to ^he value 
which is put "on it by others. The boy or girl finds 
that everybody else is busy amassing knowledge. 
Progress is rewarded; the children who get up their 
lessons well are approved, and regarded with favour 
by their teacher and by their companions. Thus a 
reflected feelifig. of respect for knowledge is acquired, 
which will vary irl intensity according to the suscep¬ 
tibility of the child to the pleasures of approbation 
and reputation. He is proud bf knowing his. lesson 
mainly because others hold knowledge in high esteem. 
Affection and>.*^ympathy will, as we have seen, also 
play a' part. The {iffectionate child takes to study 
because he wishes to please bis teacher., Moreover 


* For different views respecting the worth of this feeling, see Berez, U&lu- 
cf^ion le B^rceau, Cliaf). ft.. Sect. L ; EdvaoMon aa a Science^ p. 

90, seq. 


a 
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he finds that his* ignorance excludes him from, the 
pleasures of companionship and sympathy,’ and that 
every advance in knowledge brings him nearer his 
teacher. Finally knowledge will be valued for its 
practical utility- Children set store by thos'e kinds 
of knowledge which’ they can turn to' practical 
account. Where, as often happens,* the usefulness of 
knowledge is not apparent they are a,pt to feel less 
concern about it. ’ 


I 


--' Later Stage of Intellectual Sentiment. A genuine 
love of knowledge develops partly as the result of 
these reflected feelings, and partly through the 
^xerctees of the intellect themselves, and experieucas 
of properly intellectual enjoyment. Each eniargeh 
ment, of, knowledge supplies a new emotional ex¬ 
perience, a* fresh taste of, the enjoyments of the 
search for, discox^ry and possession of' 4rnowledge. 
Through the accuflaulation df many such expct-fences 

a deeper fp.p.bng of regard nr*respect.^ for Irnnwledgo ia 
developed. 

Here too we see the effects of habit in. limiting 
the range of the feeling. The child comes to valui- 
knowledge of certain kinds only,.* namely, those which 
are most closely related to hia natural tastes, or those 
which he has made a special object of pursuit.^ In 
other words the love of knowledge is not so much an 
interest in acquiring new information generally, as a 
‘special interest'in particular 8ubmcts,'as history, or 
mathematics., AU branches of intellectual pursuifilong 


* The effec*> of others’ estimate, must not be lost si^ht of here. A child 
tends to attach special value to tAose branches 8f knowledge which he heara’’ 
extolled. , ' 

34 ' ' 
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followed out tend to be made a personal concern, to 
be identified with the individual’s interests, A purely 
disinterested love of knowledge is more'than this, and 
embraces a feeling of curiosity for knowledge of all 
kinds, 'that whi^h lies outside our special region of 
observation and study, as well as that tw-hich lies 
within it# •' This wide impartial interest in knowledge 
is rarely developed in parly life. It presupposes a 
considerable measure of intellectual culture. Even 
among adults it is one of the rarest attainments. 

The development of the Logical Feelings, the senti¬ 
ment of consistency and accuracy, is a slow process 
which' only begins in the ordinary period of school 
/life. ' Children often show a certain quickness in 
spying out inaccuracies and inconsistencies jin others’ 
statements, but the interest here is rathei* the feeling 
of pleasure, in “ taking another dowii,” than a genuine 
intellectual repugnance to contradiction. Such feel¬ 
ings in their keener form are rare, and presuppose a 
pertain refinement of emotional nature to begin with. 
Their development is closely connected with intel¬ 
lectual progress and the growtJi of a love of knowledge. 
A keen desire ,for knowledge leads naturally to a deep 
respect for accuracy and consistency. This last is 
further promoted by a practical experience of the 
evils of inaccuracy and err6r. 

The Cultivathia of the Intellectual Sentiment. The cultiva¬ 
tion of the emotions which grow up about knowledge goes on^hand 
in hand with intellectual culture. The best kind of intellectual 
training necessarily involves the calling forth of a genuine interest 
jn knowledge and o'i q. habitual feeling of curiosity. Here the thing 
to attenihtd is to'a^pt as far as possible the work to the capabilities 
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ami natural tastes of the* child so that the fullest enjoyment, may 
be derived from it The pupil must he led (at the oat^t by’'the 
help of adventiti ms motives) to make acquaintance '^ith the plea¬ 
sures of intellectuaractivity, of finding out things, and of overcopi- 
ing obstacles. A judicious use should be raade of the principle 
of associoition. Ay the accompaniments of study should be made 
as agreeable as possible, so that a pleasurable feeling may be 
reflected on to intellectual pursuits. Tho ‘get up* cf a text-book 
may materially affect the child’s liking for a particular study at 
this early period. And the more attractive the school sur 
roundings, the more likely are the scholars to take kindly to 
learning. Further, in seeking to awaken a pleasurable interest in 
knowledge resort must be had to the principle of contrast, Tho 
pleasures of knowledge cannot in themselves be very keen at first 
but by inducing beforehand a feelipg of ignorance, of woiider and 
perplexity, we may be able,to excite a strong impulse of curiosity, 
the satisfaction of which craving will gr,.atly enhance the pleasum 
which attends the actual attainment of knowledge. Once more,' 
whenever it is practicable the young should be invited to make 
their own discoveries in order that they may tast6 ^the full enjoy¬ 
ment of intellectual pursuit. A skilful method of instruction will 
always manage to leave some room for the play of the child’s 
impulse to divine facts, and search out reasons. 

The >Esthetic Sentiment. The second of the three 
sentinients to be now considered is known as the 
Esthetic Emotion, the Pleasures of beauty or the 
Pleasures of Taste. These include a variety of plea¬ 
surable . feelings, namely those corresponding to what 
is pretty, graceful, harmonious, sublime, ludicrous, 
in natural objects (including human beings) or in 
works of art. To these pleasure there correoppnd 
the ■'disagreeable feelings excited by what is ugly, 
inharmonious, and so forth.. 

ow >^sthetic Pleasure arises. These pleasures 
are the accompaniments of impressiontl made on the 
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mind by external objects through one of the two 
higher senses, Sight and Hearing, and more particu¬ 
larly Sight.' The pleasure arises in cohneetion with 
the perception or recognition of some agreeable feature 
or quality in the Object. The most general name for 
this quality is beauty. But this term really answers 
to a variety of features any one of which^ may excite 
this species of pleasure. Thus we speak of the beauty 
of a colour, meaning its brilliance'^or purity: of a status, 
meaning its graceful lines, and its proportions of form, 
and so on. These aspects or features of objects have 
this in common that they excite a peculiar feeling of 
delight in the spectator’s mind. The distinguiiihing. 
peculiarity of this ae>4thetic pleasure is that it springs 
' immediately out of the act of contemplation itself and 
involves no relation (save that of spectator) between 
the subject' and the object. The' mother’s delight 
in gazing on her child, even the gem-coUector’s delight 
in looking at his treasui*e8, is not a purely aesthetic 
feeling. As Kant observes, aesthetic enjoyment to In- 
pure must not even include the personal element of, a. 
desire to possess. . ‘ ' 

^^^^^haracteristks of >Csthetic Enjoyment. From this 
brief account of the way in which aesthetic pleasure 
arises we may see ‘ what are its leading characteristics : 
(1) First of all, coming to us through the two higher 
and intellectual senses, the msthetic pleasures stand 
out in contrast to the coarser enjoyments of the 
senses (such as the pleasures of the tafile, &c.), as 
eminently reJiTied enjoyments. They are distinguished 
ty their purity or freedom from disagreeable accom¬ 
paniments (pre^ding desire or appetite, pucceeding 
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satiety), and by fehqir capability of prolongation and 
variation. • • . - 

The pleaatfres of the lower'senses are commonly preceded by a state 
of desire, those of the higher not so. Again in the lower senses the 
pains are at least commensurate with the plrAsures, whereas in thg 
higher th^ ^ mueh less intense. In the CiSse of sight the capability 
of rapid rectvery from fatigue allows of a prolonged stimulation. A 
further peculiarity of the two .Esthetic Senses^ that their impressions 
are susceptible of grouping in certain pleasing forms, space and time 
forms. See O. Allen Physiological jEstheiics^ p. dd, c/., p. 147, seq ; E. 
Ghirney Poicer of Sounds Chi^. L 

(2) A second characteristic* is closely connected 
with this first. Tbe activities of which these plea¬ 
sures. are the accompanimejit are not in aily w^y 
necessary or ‘ life-presvrving,’ such as those concerned 
in maintaining health, putting ’down crime, and so. 
on. In coijiCemplating a beautiful object the pleasure 
springing out of .the act of contemplatiop is its sole 
end. A work of .art is produced solely for tha plea¬ 
sure which it gives. This peculiarity of beauty and 
art is expressed in the ancient antithesis between the 
Beautiful and the Useful. ^Esthetic enjoyment is 
thus a.net addition to the sum of life’s pleasure. It 
is to the serious business of iife^wliat ^lay is to work, 
something quite useless, and ^ end to Itself. ' 

% 

It is this circumstance which differentiates the .Esthetic from the 
other two ^sentiments, the Intellectual and Moral Though these, 
too, imply a Hisinterested attitude on the part of the contemplator they 
, are related to what is useful, for the community if no/ fut the individuid. 
The contemplation of the most abstract trul^ furthest removed from 
practical needs approximates to an sesthetic intuition. The 'modem 
doctrine of evolution has given a new meaning to. tile old antithesis of 
the useful and beautiful by means of the conception of a redundant play¬ 
like activity.* See H. Spencer, Principles of Psydiology^ IL, Ft. VIII., 
Ch. IX. ; Q. Allen, Phymlogieal jEsthetics^ Chap. IIT. ' 
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(3) The third characteristic of the aesthetic plea- 
siues iS' their sharcajjility. Since they come to us 
through tl)i,e two "feenses sight and hear^g, ’which can 
be acted on by objects at a distance, and since 
j;hey involve no special relation between spectator 
and object, they m'ay be enjoyed simultaneously by a 
large nur()il;>er. Hjenpe they are susceptible of great 
en^ncement by tlie interchanges of sympathy. 
;^j^Elements of' >Esthetic Enjoyrnent, As has beeji 
observed, aesthetic enjo 3 mient arises in connection 
with the recognition of a variety of features in objects, 
as, for example, purity of colour, or grace of form and 
movement. In most if not all cases the pleasure y^hieh 
^ beautiful object affords is a complex mass of enjoy-' 
ment„ answering to* the presence of a number of 
agreeable" features in the object. We hj,ve now to 
distinguish between these ‘elements of beauty and the 
corresponding modes of aesthetic enjoyment. 

We may in a rough w^y group the various elements 
in aesthetic enjoyment under three heads : (1) Of 
these, the first is the sensuous or material element. 
Impressions ^of bright light, of pure colour, of piire 
even tone, and smooth even lines (whether straight or 
curved) are pfeasdrable in their character, and these ' 
contribute the seijsuous material out of which beauti¬ 
ful objects are composed. .A good deal of th'e charm 
of visible objects and of series of sounds -is due to 
combinationS'of pleasurable sense-impressions in such. 
a yr&y ^ to give ample variety of impression, and 
agreeable* or * harmonious ’ juxtapositioiis of colour, 
sound, and line. 

(2) Thft second'factor in snsthetic enjoyment ia t!- 
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perceptual or 'for/nal element. This ingredient of 
pleasure is conr),ecte<l with the exercise of the percep¬ 
tual facujhy in following out a variety of details, and 
in binding these together by some thread of unity. 
In the case of visible objects the ey^ traces out pleas¬ 
ing spa(5e-fc5rm,» in its several aspects of free variety of 
line, symhietry and proportion of form. In the case 
of sounds, Articulate or musical, the ear follows out 
pleasing time-form under the aspect- of free” varied 
movements bound together by the laws of rhythm, 
metre, tonality, &c,' 

(3) The third element of aesthetic enjoyment may 
be marked ojff as the associative or ideal element. 

I 

This includes all the^ pleasure which arises through 
the suggestions of the objects presented. A good deal 
of the beauty of natural objects turns on association. 
The cawing of rooks is not * a pleasing sound in itself, 
but is commonly regarded as such through its sug- 
gestions, e.g., sunny park, and country repose. The 
effect of sublimity is largely a matter of suggestion. 
We are thrilled at the sight of an Alpine crag because 
of the suggestions of power, danger, and- isolation 
which* attend it. By ujeans *of this process of sugges¬ 
tion aesthetic objects supply not? only^ ^Sense-feelings in 
an ideal form, but also an Ideal gratification of the 
several* emotions. * ^ 

The influence of association on aesthetic impressions is 
illustrated further in the pleasurable effect of what has 
been called relative or dependent,beauty, viz., that of 

V * • 

^ For a farther exposition of the formal element sep niy article on Pleasures 
^of Visual F<yrm in Mind, Yol. V* (1890), p. 191 : also Sensaiion and IrUuir 
Gh. Vin. (Aspects of Beauty in Musical^ c/1, E. Gurney, Power 

of Sounds Ghap! IV. and V. * ** 
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all objects which are seen to be wpU fitted to their’ 
purpose, as a well constructed piece pf furniture or 
tool. The agreeable effect of symbols ^and- (emblems 
of. what is worthy or sublime, is also due t6 a process 
of suggQ^tion.^ 

The above'" three-fold division of the elements or constituents of 
le&thetic iin|)re3sions is rough one only, and must not be pres.sed too 
far. Strictly speaking, the element here singled ou£ as the formal/ 
namely, a'^pleasing pending of u^^ity with variety pervades the whole 
aisihetic impression. Even in tlie sense-elements themselves the mind 
is vaguely aware of the presence of uniformity. A mass of pure colour, 
an even tone, a str^iight line, tifl embody a germ of unity.® A beautiful 
curve illustrates uniformity with change. According to the researches 
of Helmholtz, musical harmony and melody depend cn a vague recogni¬ 
tion of a ^partial similarity in the combining elements.® And what is 
kn'uwn as the harmony of colohrs consists largely in a disc^rnable^ 
colligation of a multitude of elements by a bond of unity.* Again, 
this sapie ingredient, unity^in variety, is discernable in the suggestions 
or ideal content of the qbject. Thus the unity in variety of an ^organic 
structure, a plant or animal, resides not merely in the cpace-relations, 
a beautiful disposition of lines anJ contours, hy^ also in the utilities or 
functions of the several parts which are suggested, the subordination of 
all organs and all activities to one end, the maintenance and furtherance 
of the structure. Similarly of a beautiful landscape, melody, or poem: the 
blending of unity with variety appears not only in the grouping of 
Sense-Elements (‘form' in the narrow meaning) but also in that of 
the represented content or signification of these. 

It may be added that association probably enters into the effect Ifoth 
of the sense-elen^ents apart, colours, tones, and lines, and of their com¬ 
binations. Individual coloinrs and harmonious combinations of these 

# 

1 These suggestions a^^e due partly to the experiences of the individual, 
partly to those of the race. Mr. Spencer emphasises the influence of heredity 
on the seathetic feelings, as those excited by beautiful scenery music, &c. 
So^PHneipleso/Pstfchology L, Pt. IV., Ch. VIIL, §214, IL, Pt, VlIL, Ch, IX., 
e/., Darwin's exp7^n^ion of the emotional efiects of music in Ths Dekcent of 
Man, Pt. IL, Ch. XrX.: also B. Gurney's chapter on Association/ Pomr qf* 
Sound, f!hap. VI. 

• See G. T. Fecbner, VorscTiaU der jEsthetik, I., p. 58. • 

® See Sensation and InluUim^ Chap. VIIL ' 

® See my article on Ma/fmfny qf CoI&u/tb in Mind, Vol. IV. <1879), p. 188^ 
et- seq, * ■ 
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owe some of theft aertlietic value to pleasurable associations built up 
during the life of the individu^ or of the race.^ The same is probably 
true of tones of certain timbre. And the aesthetic valud of beautiful 
forms (timfe an(J spacb forms) may to a consMerable ^tent depend on 
the co-operation of-associatioPs.^ * 

4 

§ 

The, whole ^effect of a beautiful,‘object, so fat as we 
can explain it, is a harmonious confluefice of these 
delights of sense, intellect, aid' emotion; in a new 
combination. Thus a beautiful natural object, as a noble 
'tree, delights us by'^ts gradations of light and colour, 
the combination of varietyj^h symmetry, in its con¬ 
tour or form, the adaptation of part to part, and oi 
the whole to its’ surroundings; and finally by its 
effebt on the imagination; its suggestions of heroic 
persistence, of triumph over the adverse forces of wimi^ 
andr storm, Similarly a beautiful painting delights 
the eye "by supplying a rich variety of light and 
shade, of colour^ and of outline ; gratifie 4 the intellect 
by exhibiting a dertain plan of composition, thb setting 
forth of a scene or incideiit with Just the fulness of 
detail for agreeable apprehension ; and lastly, touches 
the many-stringed instrument of emotion by a har¬ 
monious impression, the several parts or objects being 
fitted to strengthen and deepen, the; dominant emo¬ 
tional eJBFect, whether this be grave or pathetic on the 
one hand, or light and gay. on the other. The effect 
of beauty, then, appears to depend on a simultaneous 
presentment in a single object of a w.eU-ha'rmonised 

' 4 ' I 

See my article ^ready referred to, Mind, 1879, p. f9l. The effect of 
heredity in determining-the pleasures of colour baa 'been well brought out 
* by Mr. Grant Allen m his work on The Colo^^Sense, 

*600 th^ article already referred to, Mind, p. 197, aeq. Cy. Mr. 

Grant Allen’s article on Symmetry, in Mind, 1879, p,.801, 
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mass of pleasurable material or pleasurable stimulus 
for sen'se, intellec|,^and .jauotioiL 

t ^ ^ • 

The above anatysia of the effect of beauty answers j/I^tty closely to 
that yiven by Mr, H, Spencer {Pri'oci'plea of Ps^ychology^ VoL IL, Pt, 
VIIL, Chap. ,IX.). The ^iroblem of explaining the whole impre«aioii 
of l>eautiful objects is stiH far from being completely ix^solvad. By 
tracing out carefully the many modes of combination of vjv*iety and 
unity, and the ^i^^rent etnotio^^al effects of these, much may be done to 
account for aesthetic impression.^ But such an analysis still leaves 
much to be explained. ^ It has recenfly been argued by Mr. E. Gurney 
that reason is incapable of discovering one principle running • 
through all inodes of aesthetic impression. The principle commonly 
adopted as the leading law of ae^hetic impression, unity amid diversity, 
is viewed by this writer rather as determining the broad limits within 
. which beautiful form must move, than as unfolding the nature of beautiful 
form itself. ^It is to beauty and art what grammatical rules are to style.® 
The hypothesis of a hereditary transtnission of associated effects of trfnes, 
coloura, and their combinations, if adopted, would account for the large 
ceiuainder of obscure unaualyifcible effect in aesthetic impressions.® 

^he Sublime. Among properly aesthetic feelings it y usual tn dis¬ 
tinguish between the effect of beauty in the narrow senas, in which 
fearmony, unity, prejportibn is the prominent aspect, from that of sub¬ 
limity. Here m«^itude and not form is the prominent circumstance. 
We are otfiy affected by thg. feeling* of sublimity*in presence of some¬ 
thing vast, whether in space, in time,^r in degree or energy. The feeling 
is in general less composite than that of beauty. On the other hand, it 
invclves in most cases a subordinate element of painful feeling. The 
sublime excites and exhilirates us by presenting a powerful stimulus to 
perception and imagination. It excites a full measure of pleasurablS 
activity. At the ^me time, by its very magnitude it baffles a*facile 


^ This has been attempted in a thoroughly scientific spirit byO. T. Fcchner 
in his Vorsckule der jEstheMk, Yol. I., Chap. FI. He seeks to conuect this 
law of eesthetic impressions with a still m^re general principle of pl^urable 
mental activity. The analogy between the law of harmony goveming the 
emotional region, and in a peculiar manner, that of Bssthetic feelidg, and.tho 
properly intellectoal^lqg^e of tracing out similarity or identity, has already 
been touched qn. ^ 

T)ie Pow^qfSomd^ Chap. IZ., *The Relations of Reason and Onder 
^to Beauty , , * 

* A historical Tisxxmi of the Afferent theories of the B^utiful will be found 
in^the writei^a article, jSsthUifs, in the 9thJSdition of the I^cyclopedia 
Bf^nniccu 
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fiimultaneouB grasp of it as a whole. These states usually alternate in 
looking at a vast and sublime object. In some cases the first, and in 
others the seconO predominates. Thi spectacle of splendid energy 
(physical ur moral) ^.lates us with a sympathetic thrill of expansion. 
On the othor h^d, as that Vhich baffle comprehension, which has no 
sham boundaries but is undefined, a sublime spectacle usually excites 
a UrtSvCnt feeling of fear, or sense of insecuri}^. We look on the v^t 
space of the'starry heavens and on the vast procession of the ages with 
an emotiod of awe. In many forms of sublime spectacfe, mountain 
scenery, titanic energy, suggestions of danger J)ecome sfjlVmore distinct.^ 
Ludicrous. Still further removed than the feeling of the 
sublime from the effect of the beai^tiful is another variety of aesthetic 
r sentiment known as the fiseling of the ludicrous. The sublime like the 
beautiful is a worthy dignified spectacle: the ludicrous is rather the 
presentation of something wanting in iignity, in yalue. The emotion 
called forth, expressing itself in the characteristic movements of laughter, 
is quite unlike that excited by either a beautiful or a sublime object The • 
movements of laughter are an accompaniment of a number of pleasurable 
feelihgs. It has properly physical stimuli, more particularly that^orm 
of'intermittent stimulation-known as tickling. In many cases,'especially 
in early life, it seems to be the outcome of a sutlden accessiqn of good' 
spirils or gaiety of mind. It seems further .to ally ittelf to a state of 
mental rebound or relaxation after a constrained attitude of mind, in¬ 
volving the inhibition of movement, in liste'iiiugito a discourse. The 
emotion of the ludicrous, properly so-called, is called forth by the spec¬ 
tacle of what is uiLUshal, odd, or incongruo''ia (provided no ocher feeling 
such as fear or disgust is aroused). The effect in this case is by no means 
clearly understood. There is evidently present in a marked degree tin* 
pleasurable exhilaration of surprise (often intensified by expectation of 
something different). The element of incongruity would seem to be 


1 Writers on the snblima have usually ^mpharised either the one or the 
other side of the emotional effect. Thus Burke thought the essence of the 
sublime was the terrible operating either openly or latently. Longinus and 
after him many others found the effect in a glorying or sense of inward great¬ 
ness. I). Stewart, basing bis argument on the etymology of the word, looks 
on the feSling of elation attending an elevated position as the simplest foim 
of the emotion, and an essential ingredient in all its forms {Philosophical 
Essays 11.). Dr. Bain regards the sublime of forty (and not of space) as 
the fundamental type, and conceives the essep.tial ingredient pf the effect to 
be r. sympathetic consciousness of the power contemplated {The Emotiirr.3 and 
ihs Willf Ft 11 m Chap. XIV., § 27, &c.). Hamilton recognised both a pleasur¬ 
able and a painfiil element in the sublime (la^res on Metaphysics, Yol. II., 
Lect XLY?.). Mr. G. Allen has attempted tq trace the development of the 
emotion in th^ history of the tbcq (Mind, 1878, p. 324 scq.) ^ 
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fitted to awaken a disagreeable feeling, namely ona^ of Contradiction; but 
this painful ingredient is instantly overpowered by a pleasurable rebound 
aa th(: unreality or insignificant^nature of the contradiction is recognised. 
The emotion of ludicrous properly so-called ij usually accompanied 
by other pleasurable feelings.' The most frequent accompaniment is 
a feeling of power or elation at the spectacle of a slight discomfiture or 
degradation o2 a person (h" thing) possessing dignity. It also conibines 
with a feeling of tenderness and kindliness in the foru of humour.^ 
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>Esthetic Feelingland >Esthetic Judgment: Faculty 
of Taste.- We commonly, speak indifferently of a 
feeli^ig for beauty, or of a perception or recognition 
of beauty. And this shows that the element of feeling 
is closely connected with a properly intellectual pro¬ 
cess. The more fundamental fact is that of feeHng. 
An object when perceived'gives us pleasure of a cer¬ 
tain kind and intensity. We instantly pronounce'it 
beautifbl on the basis of this emotional effect, Thiit 
is we say it is beautiful because it affecto us in a 
certain way. This may be called an automatic or 
unconscious sesthotic judgment. A conscious ®r intel¬ 
ligent judgment includes more than this, namely a 
process of comparison of object with object, and the 
detection pf certain common aspects, such as purity 
of colour, or elegance of form, which are the specific 
source of the erjoymert. And this, again, implies a 
conscious discrimination of these qualities or aspects 
of things which are beautiful from .those which are 
commonplace, or positively Ugly. What we qall the 
iEsthetie Faculty or Taste consists of the combination 


^ *0x6 nader w}io seeks moie infomatioii on this obscure subject may con- 
^^sult H. Spencer’s YoL L, lY. (Physiology of Laughter); Dr. Bain’s 

treatise, The Emotiom Und the Will^ Ft 1., Chap. XY., § 38; also my 
volume, Sedation and IiUuiiion^ p. 262, seq. The G3rman reader should 
consult £. Becker. Die fhydohgie md FjychologU des Ltuken utid dee 
Kofniechen* «. 
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of the emotional susceptibility to the pleasjirable 
effects of whsft is charming, noble, and srf on, with 
the intelJecUial power of discriminating, comparing, 
and judging. 

.X^fandacd of Taste. Taste is pr<^verbially uncertain 
and capficious (‘De ‘gustibus non est disputandum;' 

‘ Chacun a eon gout,’ &c.) Indiriduals differ greatly as 
to their aesthetic likings ayd preferences. Thus one 
•person likes a dull sage green, while another detests 
it. One musician prefers Schumann to Schubert, 
another conversely. These individual differences of 
taste corresftond to native differences of sensibility 
andiof emotional temperament, and to acquired differ- 
enltees due to accidental peculiarities of experience. So 
far ^s they exist there is no objective standard of taste-.* 
Such a» standard is, however, found within certain 
limits, by considering what on the whole.a given com¬ 
munity holds pleasing and* aesthetically right#-- There 
is a large amount of agreement as to what is beautiful, 
graceful, and seemly, in a particular society at any 
one time,^ and this supplies the proximate standard 
for each individual. Taste is very much under the 
influence of the princi{>le of custom, ayd habit already 
spoken of. We tend to like what we have been used 
to, to think that what is, is right. • Hence each indi¬ 
vidual jiends to fall in mbre or less with the current 
aesthetic standard of his country and time.** ^Esthetic 


^ In order not to complicate the matter differences of ^chohl and ^ect in 
raatWs of art are here overlooked. ^ • • • 

This tendency to peAistence in matters of taste^is opposed by the craving 
for change i^d novelty. The history 'of national tastes in matters of dress, 
house decoration, &c., is onegAat illustratioif of. this opposition and muteal 
counteraction of tendencies. * 
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education aims first of all at correcting individual 
ecce'^ntricitles and limiting the area of individual dif¬ 
ference in the region of taste, assimilating the’likings 
and judgment of each member of a community to 
those of the whole bf which he is a part. 

Such a tondard, however, is too empircal and 
confined. A wider range of observation tells us that 
each nation has ijijs peculiar likings in matters of art. 
It requires a Scotchman to find either a kilt or bag¬ 
pipes ‘ a thing of beauty These differences of 
national taste are in part connected with differences 
of temperament, natural surroundings and habits of 
life,' and cannot be eliminated. In part they seem to 
be very much the result of accident, having their 
origin in the caprice of conspicuous and influential 
individuals. Hence the need of supplementing the 
relative standard of our own community by an a6- 
solute standard. ^ 

This absolute standard can only be gained by 
comparing the aesthetic likings and judgments of 
dill'erent communities, and of different ages. In this 
way we shall be able to separate what is constant and 
essential from what is variable aad accidental in the 

' V ** 

national taste of our time.- As the final stage in this 
constitution of an objective standard of^taste, we have 
the interpretation of these uniformities of feeling oy 
a reference to psychological principles. Thus, for 
example, certain preferences in tone and colour com- 
^binatioh foilnd to hold good in the Eastern and 
Western world, and dn classical and modern times, 
wpuld be connected, with simple physiological, or 
psychological conditions of pleasure. In this way we 
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should have thS objective basis on which to ground 
our ajsthetic Judgments. * ^ 

dooti’,or iHeahhy Taste. By help of *such a line of 
inquiry as that roughly sketched out we might arrive 
at the idea of a normal taste. B/ this is iheant what 
answers to a 'perfect' and healthy nature *well adapted 
to its environment. A normal lesthetic *faculty pre¬ 
supposes the common humtyi sensibilities and* faculties. 

.This idea would h*lp us to say, in certain cases at 
least, whether any particular^ aesthetic judgment was 
sound, or whether it indicated a good or healthy taste. 
Thus, for example, we could condemn the Chinese ’ 
tast,e for pinched feet or the English taste for pinehed 
Waists as bad, becautftj indicating a state of feeling out 
of harmony with the conditions of life. , Sihiilarl^, 
we mighli 'pronounce against a preference for dingy 
over bright colours, because this is a sign, of feebleness 
in the organ concerned.^ • , •’ 

Refined Taste. We are* apt to talk of a good and 
a refined taste as though these were the same; but 
this is not accurate. ‘ A good taste ’ points to what 
is common to aU (normal) men, ‘ a .refined taste ’ 
points to what distinguishes ajhighsr stage of develop¬ 
ment or culture from a lower, whetlier among indi¬ 
viduals or races.* Now we may assume perhaps that 
culture tends on the whole to the increase of well- 
being, to the better adaptation of nature to sur¬ 
roundings. 8o far as this is the Case a ^good and 

• * • 

. t % • 

^Foi a fuller discussion of the way in which w^nny arrive at a standaid' 
of taste see H. Spencer, Prijidples of Fsycholdgy, Vol. II,, Part VIII., Chap. 
lY. ; also zpjr Senaat^ and Intuition^ Chap. Xlll, , 

‘ On the meaning of the term refinement u applied to em.^on generally, 
see above, p.,492. • 
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refine^ taste coincide. Eefinement as’ contrasted with 
coarseness' of taste clearly involves this superiority. 
A coarse taste is one which finds pleasuie in things 
which pain the fully developed normal man by sug¬ 
gestions df physical pain, immorality, and so forth. 
_ * « 

But it is allowed by all that refinement may some¬ 
times come "into conflict with goodness or healthiness 
of taste. • Refinement as opposed to simplicity of taste 
is not necessarily a mark of a go«d aesthetic faculty 
An* * over-refined ’ taste, which has lost the relish for 

I 

simple common enjoyments, as brilliant colour, and 
invigorating sound, is bad and not good. An ideally 
perfect taste thus seems to be one that combiner to 
the utmost the common simple pleasures (as those of 
bright 'light, and vivid colour) with the more intel¬ 
lectual and subtle delights (as of tone, gradation, 
harmony in colours). In other words it involves a 
combinariion of range and catholicity with delicacy 
and discriminativeness of tuste. ^ 

' Active Side of Taste: Art-Production. The aesthetic 
feeling is commonly spoken of as one of passive con¬ 
templation vrhich has no relation to active impulse or 
will. When we^jlook at a beautiful object as a water¬ 
fall or a chain of snow-peaks and appreciate its beauty 
we experience, it is said, no promptings of activity. 
Nevertheless the feeling for beauty is a powerful 
motive to action. There exists in the human mind 

I 

a strong plastic'-tendency, an impulse to fashion or 
create objects of beauty for the mere delight of the 
creator and of others.. The fine arts owe their exist- 

I . ^ ^ 

For a fullf’’ discussion of this relation see G. T. Fechner; VarschuUder 
jEHthUUc, Chap. XVlfL ‘ 
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ence to this artistic .itipulse. This creative tendency 
is connected in* part with the powerful natural ben’t of 
a vigorous ch^d tiu acl^ivity. When the astive powers 
are no longer engaged in necessary work they find a 
field for pleasurable exercise in pljiy and art-produo- 
tion {e.g.^ shajfing of figures, or pantomimic represen¬ 
tation). With this love of aotivjty there* go other 
and specially artistic impulses or tendencies.. These 
are imitation, or the, desire to copy a natural object, 
action, &c., and the specifically creative impulse, the 
desire to body forth some new image 'of beauty, to 
(jonceive and*realiae some new artistic idea. These 
artisijic motives are largely reinforced by the *love ,of 
display, the desire to shew productive skill, and to 
outstrip competitors. * • • 

Varieties^ 'of Fine Art. The working out of tin's 
artistic impulse in its various forms ha^ led' to the 
cultivation of the, several Fine Arts. Ol' th»se the 
best recognised varieties are five, namely. Architecture, 
Sculpture, Painting, Music, and Poetry. These may 
be variously distinguished. Thus we may mark off 
(d) the Visual Arts, namely, those aits which appeal 
to the eye or make use* of visual impression as their 
material (Painting, Sculpture, Architedture), frbm (b) 
the Auditory Aits, or Jhose which appeal to the ear, 
or make’ use of auditory impression (Music and Poetry).^’ 
Or we niay divide them into (a) Imitative Arts, those 
. which imitate •natural objects and aae ^eatly con¬ 
trolled by the ends of truth (Fainting,. Sculpture, 
and Poetry^; and (h) Non-Imitative Arts, those 

• ^ • 

1 These may be called Space and Time to adopt Lessing'} 

language, arts of the coexistent, and of the successive, • / 

35 - 
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which are more free and in a peculiar sense creative 
(Music aoid Architecture). In the imitative arts the 
element ofsuggestion or ideality prevails over the 
formal element: in the non-imitative arts beauty of 
form is the main ‘Jhing aimed at.^ 

Connection between Art-Production and Art- 
Appreciation. Tl^e passive contemplation and the 
active production of works of art are closely con¬ 
nected, and exert a distinct influence one on the 
other. On the one hand, the fashioning of a statue, or 
the painting of a picture, has for its end the delight 
of sesthetic contemplation. And in the process of 
production the aesthetic faculty is called into full play. 
In order to paint from nature, to reproduce by aid of 
,.the colour-box and biushes what is present to the eye, 
close attention to colour and form is required. On the 
other hand, the fact of production makes a dilFcrence 
in our,way of looking at a product of art. We do not 
look at a landscape paintipg as we look at a real land¬ 
scape in nature. We regard it as a product, and a 
good deal of the pleasure which we derive from it is 
due to the recognition of verisimilitude or truth to 
nature or life, and to suggestions of the artist’s origi¬ 
nality and skill in design and execution. It follows 
then for a double reason that the full development of 
taste or appreciative feeling for the beauty of art will 
include a certain degree of familiarity with the pro¬ 
cesses of artisti/f production. 

4 ^ 

Besses well-recognised varieties, there are other .and mixed forms 
as the histrionic (Pantomime, Drama, Opera), which appeal at once to the 
eye and the ear. The problem of dividing the Fine Aris has given rise to a 
deal of discussioii. ^Ser. the writer's "rticle on Esthetics in the new 
edition of,};hv. Ein^yclqptedia Eritannica, 
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Growth of >£st4ie.tlc Faculty. The feeling for beauty 
in its higher form is a late attainment, and preskip- 
poseS an hdv^hced ste^ge of intellectual and emotional 
culture. Yet the germ of the aesthetic faculty exists 
from»the first. ^ » • , 

The'or(fer ftf development of the sestbi^tic feeling 
answers roughly to the above.trjple division of its 
elements. The first crude delight in be;iuty is 
pxcited by sense-in^ressions, as tKe dance of the 
sunlight on the wall, the brilliant colouring of a 
tulip, the sweet sounds of a voice or flausical instru¬ 
ment.^ Tht’t feeling for form (symmetry, rhythm, 
&c.)^comes later. And muph experience is liCcessary 
before the mind is able to enter into the pleaiaurablc 
suggestions of objects. * • , 

While y'fe may thus roughly mark off the sen¬ 
suous as the first stage, and s/o on, we must 
remember that ^ch side of the aesthetic facility ad¬ 
vances concurrently. Theje is a gradual transition 
from crude and coarse to refined pleasure, from simple 
to complex enjoyment. The young child takes plea- 
stlre at first only in the more striking and vivid effects 
of light and sound. .Then he be^nS .to note more 
unobtrusive beauties. His feeliilg for the sensuous 
beauties of things develops with .his discriminative 
sensibility. As he learns to distinguish one colour) 
line, or’tone from another, and to appreciate purity of 
colour and tone, and evenness of liiie, *his pleasures 

are multiplied and refined. Similarly his s-pprociatjon 

* • 

* «• 

^ A boy when only seveti weeks old took an odd falicy to a gaily tinted em- 
* bossed card ^th gildod border and having the figure of a woman on it, which 
hung bn the wsdl of the cottage* where he was iodgiii^. When carried to the 
pla(?e where it hung he would look up, gaze on it for some timej'^nA smile. 
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of juxtapositions of colours and bounds, and of rela 
tioEs of form grows in. refinement. At first he can 
only enjoy striking contrasts of .colour, fiut he gi’adu- 
ally learns to observe and delight in the more subtle 
relations ‘of hamivsny.^ He begins with adnliring 
simple patterns of a perfectly reguMr form, and 
gradually goes on" to onjoy more intricate forms of a 
less obyious regularity. ^ Finally, as his experience 
widens and his knowledge increases the meanings 
and suggestions of things grow in richness. A flower 
acquires a dee^ier chann as the mind comes to under¬ 
stand its marvellous an’angements of structure and 
fuiTLCtion^, the harmonious combination of activjltios 
which <■ constitutes its life. And it becomes morfe 
raluable as the mind learns from its own experiences 
and from the reading of poetry to invest it with 
beautiful ass^ciatibns. 

WhiLp the aesthetic faculty thus .develops on the 
passive side the active side is progressing too. Chil¬ 
dren show even iii their first year a germ of artistic 
impulse. They enter into the spirit of playdiil acting;* 
they exhibit an impulse to fashion or arrange things 
with their tinj^ hands. Children’s play is a kind of 
simple 'art-production. It illustrates the impulse to 
imitate or copy what is familiar, .as well as to construct 
or shape new forms. In their games children are 

• L ^ 

> 

^ The lateness .''f this attainment (so far as I have been able to obs'ervo) 
bears oi\t the conclusion that harmony of colours is not! a simple sense-effect 
like^ harmony of. simultaucoils tones. See my article on the subject, 

^ VoL IV. p. 172. 

* Mr. Darwin obseivSs that his hoy when abouf 13 months old shewed ‘ a , 
touch of the dramatic art ’ by pretending to be angry aud slapping his father 
fdt* the sake of the agreeable tl^noument, a kiss. See Yol. II. (1377), 
p. m. * 


k 
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actors, architect^ and poets, and sometimes mjisical 
composers as Vlrell. As their taste, and thdr powers 
of execilt^on ^rogtess,.they deriye a greater enjoyment 
from the production of pretty and tasteful effeota 
And'on tjie other hand the exeroilfee of these active 
impulses; leads on naturally to a genuine* interest in 
the contemplation of art-products generally: 

Again, as a result of the ghild’s aisthetic experience 
the power of judgijient grows in precision aud in 
nicety. The impressions derived from natural objects 
and works of art supply the material out of which 
he fashions a* standard. Here he will necessarily be 
iulluguced largely by custom, and the current'maxims 
of taste of liis social environment. As his expoiienee 
widens, his feeling for what is beautiful wijl gvow ii> 
refin ement^ and as his intellectual powers develop, his 
ajsthetic judgment will grow in clearness. That is 
to say he will n» longer judge ^his and that to be 
pretty, funny, and so on, without distinguishing the 
element of prettiness or ludicrousness, but will con¬ 
sciously refer to some pattern, norm or rule of taste. 
Not only so, his judgment will improve. .His standard 
will be gradually njodified upder .tHe' influence of 
growing experience, education, and inclividual* reflec¬ 
tion. 

• * . • • • - * 

This modification will’be in a double direction. 

On .the One hand, the standard will be widened and 
the judgment grow more catholic as th« child comes to 
see teauty in things which once failed to arrest Ms eye. 
On the other hand, the standard will* be narrowed, 
and the judgment grow more 
grows in refinement he is less 


exacting. As his taste 
satisfied^than he 

p. 
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used to be. His crude gaudily tinted toys and picture 
books, hrs jingling nursery rhymes and melodies no 
longer satisfy eye and ear. They will, grow trivial 
and common-place just in proportion as he becomes 
capable of the fciiller and more complex delights of 
genuine art. 

I 

• 

IJ^ncation of Taste. The full and healthy development 
of taste implies certain extemal influences. Among these, educa¬ 
tion or training plays an important pari. Although a mother or 
teacher cannot implant a faculty of taste if this is wanting, they may 
do much to ‘ draw out ’ and strengthen the natural aptitudes. 

(a) To begin with, since the sosthetic' faculty, like the other 
fiwyilties, 'grows by exercise on suitable material, it is impor^nt to 
surround the child from the first with, what is pretty, attractive, 
and tasteful As far as pjssible he should be taken out into the 
fields and woods so as. to become familiar with nsture^s beauties, 
both sights and sounds. It is only by such early companionship 
with nature th«t'*the most valuable associations which lend so deep 
a charm ^to stream, wood, and mountain side *can be built up. And 
in the artificial surroundings of home, neatness and picturesqueness 
should be aimed at. First impressions produce the deepest effect 
in the education of taste as well as in that of the other faculties. 


The influence of a refined mother who studies grace in furniture, 
pictures, and in^her own dress and manner, may be all-mportant 
in awaking the'* first feeling for what is graceful and beautiful 
Custom,*as has been remarked, plays a great part in determining 
our standard of what is correct in matters of taste. It is all- 
.important, therefore, to accustom the cTiild at the outset, to what, 
though simple and adapted to the child’s sensibilities, is in good 
baste. By daily familiarity with examples of what is becoming 
and harmonious ui dress, house-decoration, gesture, modulation 
of Voia3, 1an4 generally what we call manners, a standard will 
be uncdnscifiusly built up by the child, by a reference to whiesh he 
will afterwards judge as t6 what, is aesthetically right. 

^ (ft) In the seoonsi plo^o much may be done by ttib mother or 
other ecKjcacor by-way of*directing the attention to what is beauti- 
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ful, pointing out thoEie affects of objects which are fitted to please 

V 

the eye and mindy^and so calling the aesthetic faculty i^to e^eicise. 
The training of the sensuous aide of the faculty is in itself a con¬ 
siderable work.* all ifend to ovetiook the exjfct character of 
senso-impressionSf the finer details of colour and line in obj^tSi 
owiiig'to th§ superior interest of their suggestions, <iamely the 
objects rhomselvdb, and their uses, &a A child looking at a tree- 
trunk overgrown with moss, or an old wall tinted with lichens and 
flowers, is woift to think of the tree and the Vail as wholes or things, 
to wonder how high they are, whither be copld climb them, and 
So on. In order to see exactly what is present to the eye, a special 
interest in sense-impressions and a habit of close attention is neces¬ 
sary. A cultivated mother or teacher *may do mtich to exercise the 
child's faculty by repea^fcdly calling off his attention from ideas of 
doing things, and fixing it in quiet contemplation on the beautiful 
eleiriti^its in Nature’s sights and sotiuds. m 

In addition to calling %is attention to what is worthy* in the 
sense-impressions of Nature, the educator should exercisa him 
notin‘g tlio beauties of form of natural objects, the symmetry 
of the mountain, the serpentine^ windings of the streain, and the 
beautiful regularities and proportions of crystals^and of organic 
structures. Lastly, ft is obvious *that tl^ cultivation a feeling 
for art, for painting, music, and to forth, consists largely in this 
systematic direction of the child's attention to what is beautiful 
both in the elements (colour, line, sound), in their combinations 
(i^nimetrical form, rhythm, &c.), and in the meaning bf the whole 
(what it represents or expresses). , • 

(c) In the third placef t^e faculty sof taste «hould be exercised 
on its active side. A child’s feeling for what is agreeable, refined, 
or elegant in vocal utterance and expression, gesture, dress, 
&c., is bnly fully cultivated \fhen he is led to take pleasure in 
producing these effects himself. A fine feeling for beauty of 
colour; line, or sound, is best secured by exercising the child in 
reproducing what* he sees or hears. The teaching of dfQ,'mxiqf 
paiqting, singing, or other art is the only effeotive means of 
developing a ^ne and discriminative sesthotic faculty. ^ 

Great care shopld be taken not to hurry the process of cultiva¬ 
tion.* Chifdcen who have •to© refined » ^tanflard set before them 

P 
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are apt to affect a taste for what they not really care about. 
Young persons should not o^y be allowed but eyen encouraged to 
relish simple aesthetic enjoyments, the charm of brilliant colours, 
and forcible contrasts of colour, of siiiiple symm'jtric'il* patterns, 
and so on. Great care must be taken not to over-refine their taste, 
to deaden tSie healthy^Anstinctive feelings, and so unduly narrow 
the region of ejijoyment.' 

With respect to tlic exercise of the ®sthetic judgment children 
should be encouraged to be natural, and to pronounce opinion foi 
themselves. The teacher should never forget the great individual 
differences of sensibility and taste, and rbould allow a legitimate 
scope to independent judgmeirt. Taste is the region which admits 
of the greatest freedom of opinion, and constitutes, therefore, the 
best field for the exercise of individual judgment. On the other 
hand, tho^child should be taught to express opinion modestly, to 
avo'id dogmatism, and to respect che tastes of others. 

The cultivation of the msthetic sentiment may enter into almost 
2 vcry department of education. On one side it stands in close 
connection with intellectual training. The feeling fot what is 
graceful or elegant may be developed to some extent in connection 
with the seemingly prosaic exercises, learning lo read and to write; 
and by this means a certain artistic interest may be infused into 
the employment. The teaching of the use of the mother-tongue 
in composition offers a wider field for the exercise of the esthetic 
sense in ^ growing feeling for style. Physical geography may 
be so taught as to elicit a feeling for the picturesque and suhline 
in nature, and history, so as to call forth a feeling of adriiiration 
for whatsis great *und i^obL in human rharacter and life. Even 
the more abstract studies, as geometry and physical science, 
may be made a means of evoking and strengthening a feeling for 
what is beautiful (e,g., regularity, symmetry in geometric figure, the 
beauties of form and colour of minerals, jplants, and anim&ls). 

On another .^ide the training of the sssthetic sense conies into 
contact with moral training. To adopt and practise in mode of 
dress, i^ sp^cbi and generally in manners, what is agreeable to the 
sssthetic feelings of *othera, is a matter of so mucl^' social import¬ 
ance that it is rightly looked on as one of the lesser moral obliga- 
tions. ^H^Ace the stress laid in the early period of training 6n the 
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cultivation of natur»lne|^ ease, fitness, and grace in movement, 
tone of voice, selection of words, &c. ^ . 

T.he fidl systematic training of the sasthetic feeling will go be¬ 
yond these* ex^cises and ihake use of •special modls of cultivation 
in connection with the Fine Aits. Singing, music, drawing^ and 
paintihg, and finally poetry and literature,^Ire the most importaat 
instruments of seSthetic discipline. * 

The question how far the study of art* should* enter into the 
ordinary course of education, and what branches of art are of most 
sducational value, raise important •practical questions wl&ch cannot 
•be fully discussed here, ^ut one or two considerations bearing on 
the question may be just touched on. Among these, the most im¬ 
portant is that of the place filled h^ Aesthetic delight in the whole 
anjoyment of life. From this point of view the cultivation of 
anisic iniglit he regarded as all-important, and this preference might 
be confirmed by a reference to the*socialising and moralising eSects 
of the art. On the othef hand, an art like drawing might be pre¬ 
ferred on the ground of its value in connection with intellectu^ ' 
discipline*and»practical training. Perhaps poetry might be placed 
highest in respect both of the amount of pleasure it brings immedi¬ 
ately, and of its intefiectual importance. A certaiifdorder of artistic 
culture should be adapted answefing to ti^e order of development 
of the special sensibilities and faculties concerned. Thus, for ex¬ 
ample, singing may bo taught with advantage before drawing, and 
this again before literary composition. 

• 

Ethical or Moral Sentiment. We uojv come to the 
last of the three seu^tthents, th^t knovin as the Ethical 
or Moral Sentiment. This feeling is commonly spoken 
(T under a variety of names, such* as the Feeling of 
Moral Obligation or the Sentiment of Duty, the feel¬ 
ing, of reverence for the Moral Law, the Sentiment of 
Moral Approbation and Disapprobation, the L<jve of 

Virfue. *. * 

How the* Moral* Feeling is called forth, ^he Moral' 
Sentiment has-for its proper obie.ct conduct or action 
of’a certain kind. It is called forth Jjy a fffe»ception 
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of, and reflection upon, actions vhioh we commonly 
dist’hguish as good and bad, and mors narrowly as 
right and wrong. These actions may be out* own or 
thos3 of another. We approve what is right in our¬ 
selves and in otlu^rs. Right action may be ■"pro- 
visionally defined as'that which conforms to the moral 
law. This law sb^ks.to define and determine the 
conditioijs of the common good. It is based on the 
recognition of the social relat^ns, of the interde-, 
pehdence of individuals, and of the fact that each 
may in a nutnber of' ways further or retard the 
interests and happiness of others. 

It is ‘Important to add that the moral feeling is 
only pure when it is free from all personal reference. 

‘ A child’s regret at wrongdoing, if it means simply a 
fear of punishment, is personal and non-mdr^il. Simi¬ 
larly his imp.uJse to requite'a wrong done by another 
to himself involves a feeling of personal resentment, 
and so is non-moral. A genuinely moral feeling 
approves what is right or good in itself, or merely as 
right or good, and not because of its bearing on our 
personal interests. " 


Peculiarities pf Moral Sentiment. From this rough 

definitidn of the objects or exciting causes of the 

moral feeling we may see what ^re its leading features 
^ * 

or characteristics. « 

(a) In the first place, it is the Social Sentiment in 
a pre-eminent sense. The love of knoMedge and the 
feeling‘for beauty imply social relations and common 
'interests. But' there, is no direct, reference to the 
pleasure, interest, or happibess of another in, the joys 
oi discoywy, oi; the delight of SMthetic contemplation. 
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The moral feeling oi the other iiand contains such a 
direct referenee. The feeling .of duty necessarily, in¬ 
volves a* consideTfation of others, ‘their interests, and 
claims. It is in a peculiar sense the sentiment which 
attaohes* and binds man to- man, t^e individual to the 
commhnity.^ • • ' , 

(h) tu the second place, the proral §ejitiment is 
characterised by the presence of a feeling of necessity 
^and of obligation. Right conduct is' felt to be some¬ 
thing which we are not free to do or not to do, but 
which imposes itself on us Vith the* force of some 
authority. It includes a distinct reference to a law 
or command outside of us, to which we owe jJlegiance 
or, conformity; whether conceived as imposed and 
enforced by a human or by a d^ine will; or ragarde^ ' 
in a'*m(fre^ abstract manner as something independent 
of all personal yolition, & law impose^ by the very 
nature of things^. In thi^ way the rnoih,! sentiment 
is clearly marked off from the otfier two. Knowledge 
is useful, but we do not feel that we are bound to 
pursue it, and still less do we feel under any necessity 
cultivate beauty and art. This circumstance serves 
to give the peculiar (juality to the ethical feeling, as 
one of reverence or awe before a superior will, or of 

subjection to an authority above tlje individual.* 

• * • 

• 

^ That^the moral aentiment involves a distinct reference to others and the 
relations the individual to the community must be allowed by all who 
would distinguish tl\p moral from the religious sentui>fnt. * Writers are, how¬ 
ever, not agreed as to the exact relation of thet moral feeling tp social ^enti- 
inenj: (benevolence, altruism). See Mr. F. H. Bradley’s EihittU Sit&iea, Essay 
VII., p. 248 and following. ^ , 

• ’ The nature of this feeling, and its effeci in depressing the feelings of 

Self (ponceitf&c.), are well descybed by Kant ^ See 'She Metaphysics qf Ethics, 
Edit^ by Dr. Caldemood, Book II., Chap, IL ’ * 
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(c) Closely connected with tfes© features of the 
moral sentiment, is » third, namely its practical 
character. Having' conduct for, its ‘bbjept, it" is emi¬ 
nently a tendency or impulse towards certain kinds of 
actions, and away ‘firom their opposites. To see and 
feel what is -wrong ih ourselves or another is to shrink 
from it. The thoilght of what is good, morally worthy 
and nob.le, is immediately attended with an impulse 
of desire or aspiration. The ,moral feeling thus 
touches the springs of the will, and instantly sets it 
in movement. ' It stands in this respect in antithesis 
both to the intellectual and to the e3sthetic sentiment, 
and more particularly to the latter, which as we ^ saw 
involves an attitude of passive contemplation. 

- Forms of Moral Sebtiment. The essential element 
in the moral sentiment is the feeling of f=!omething 
that ought to. be.' What is right and good is that 
which the moral law commands us to do. But this 
feeling shews itself in a variety of forms. To begin 
with, it makes a difference whether the action approved 
or disapproved is our own or another’s. In con¬ 
demning something that we ourselves have done we 
have the speciSfe pain known as pangs of conscience, 
sense of shame "Pr remorse. Here the consciousness 
of self is uppermost; we feel ourselves at variance 
with the moral law which is above us and commands 


us. On the other hand, in condemning another’s 
wrong action wa are not thus conscious of self. We 
identify, durselves at the time with the moral law and 
»act as its representatives. 

Again a difference in the nature of the action as 
wfeU as ,i»t the subject of that action affects 'our feeling 
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towards it. Thife different kinds of had or good con¬ 
duct excite diflFerent shades of moral feeling, ^he 
peculiar'which enters into, the feeling of injustice 
or unfairness, the element of horror which enters Into 
the. ihoral, feeling towards cruelty^’the inglediont of 
contempt; which colours the moral feeling for what is 
base and mean, may be taken *03 ilTustra^ons of this 
variety of tone in the mora^ feelings. • 

. Not only so, there, is a marked difference between 
the feeling which is called forth by a bare fulfilment of 
a well defined duty, such as honesty, and that which 
is excited by •some •extraordinary performance of duty, 
as wjien a captain keeps to his post in his sinking ship, 
or by some exceptional manifestation of virtuc'as the 
philanthropic devotion of Howard. The formal: is th* 
comparatiy^y cold feeling of satisfaction with a com¬ 
pliance which is expected and counted upon, the latter 
contains a warm, element wf ad^piration for »what is 
unexpected, rare, and wonderful, and an impulse to 
reward with praise. Or if the virtuous action be Q,ur 
own, the feeling of bare self-approval is supplemented 
by the more pleasurable consciousness,of moral ex¬ 
cellence. 


It follows from this that the moral sentiment is allied to other 
feelings, ,and more* particulSrly the aesthetic sentiment It may 
said, indeed, that the moral feeliifg is more complex than the aesthetic, 
since it commonly involves an element of the latter.^ To this it may 
be added that in the ethical feeling for veracity and corresponding 
feeling towards falsehood and deceit the intdlectifid feeling has a j^lace. 






it)n the relation between the two ace Mr. L. 8tej)hen’s of Ethics, 

,Chap. VIIl., Sect. III. ; also my Sensatim. astd Intniticm,, Chap. X., p. 273, 
seq, Yolkmvm regaMs the moral feeling in genera] as a species of aesthetic 
feeling, though* differenced troi& other varietils l/y its direct ref*a^nce to the 
ego"oT subject See ieArfrwcA cter Psychologic, Sect. 134t p* 353, 
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j 

Thus the moral sentiment is properly disci^^drafter the other two, :i.v 
mor') complex in its structure. 

I A 

{ 

Moral Feeling and Moral Judgment. . Here, as in 
the case of the aesthetic faculty, the emotional element 
is bound' up with a properly intellectual process. ' Con¬ 
science includes not only a susceptibility to feeling of 
a certain ^cind, but, a power or faculty of recognising 
the presence of certain qualities in actions (rightness, 
justness, &c.), or of judging an act to have a certain 
moral character. Some amount of intellectual dis¬ 
crimination must of course accompany and precede 
every moral feeling. We cannot feel moral repugnance 
att an act of meanness or cruelty except when we 
discern to some extent the character of the actioii. 
In sonie cases, however, the judgment is only a vague 
unconscious one, and largely based on the fact of feeling. 
Thus we may have a strong feeling of«the injustice of an 
action and yet be quite unable to say wherein exactly 
the injustice lies. In contrast to this blind emotive 
judgment there is the conscious and intelligent one 
which controls or guides feeling. The full exercise of 
the moral facjulty includes the co-operation of feeling 
or sentiment‘and,the intellectual, faculty of judgment. 

The Moral Standard. „ Men’s judgments as to what 
is right and wrong are not perfectly, uniform. We 
find different standards set up in different communi¬ 
ties or in the same community at different times. 
Thus among Oriental nations we find a standard of 
morals differing in several respects from our own. 

■■ The same differences show themselves in smaller 
corlimunities. ^In one school cunent ideas and 
feeling.* about,, what is mean, dishonourable, and so 
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on, may vary eonjfiiderably from those reignyig in 
another school. Yet in spite of numerous Hiffer^ces 
thei'e is> k laj^ge region of uniformity. All men agree 
(within certain limits at least) that it is wrong to'kill, 
to rob, or to deceive other's. Th^*moralis1f compares 
differ^t. systems of 'morals with* a view* to find out 
what is common to them. He tjien seeks by reflec¬ 
tion on the highest and ^best interests of • man to 
.construct an approxjmately correct 'statement of the 
moral law. Such a construction supplies roughly at 
least a universal and correct standard of right and 
wrong. . • 

t/Origin of the Moral Sentiment. It has bben Inng 
disputed whether the moral faculty is innate and 
instinctive, or whether it is the result of .experience 
and * education. Writers have been wont to suppose 
that the authority of conscience would, be impaired 
if it were allowed that it could ^be developed out of 
simpler feelings. But this .view is less common now 
than it was. It is recognised that ’the question of tjie 
validity of conscience is to some extent distinct from 
that of its origin. Even if it is not direqtly implanted 
in the child's nature, but has^ gi-adjuajly grown up a.s 
the result of a process of education, it inay stilT possess 
all the authority ever .claimed for it. 

That the moral sentiment is in part instinctive may 
be allo\\'ed. It is probable that as the result of long 
. ages of social experience a habit of feeling and judging 
in a moral way has been formed, which trjtnsmits 
itself to eatjh nev\ child as an ipstinctive disposition 
‘to fall in, with‘and conform to the pioral law. Yet 
supposing this to be so it remains’ indisputtibie that 
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the moral faculty is to a large e^tect built up in the 
course of the individual life. 

. . Sources of Moral Sentiment. , The coipmon modern 
doctrine respecting the growth of the moral sentiment 
may be -briefly ‘Summarised as follows(1) The 
peculiar feeling of' moral obligation of reverence for 
duty is an outgroTvth» from simpler feelings. These 
consist nto some extent of egoistic feelings. It is 
everybody’s interest to be good up to a certain point 
The purely egoistic feelings, as fear of punishment, 
aided by the love of approbation, would tend to beget 
a certain measure of resjjoct for the moral law. But 
tlijs is not enough. In or/ier that a pure disinterested 
love of right may grow up in the mind, the social 
feelings, properly so called, more particularly sym¬ 
pathy, must come into play. A genuine .regard for 
duty springs out of a habit of feeling for others, of 
caring for their interests, and of making their claims 
our own. 

(2) This development out of simpler feelings of a 
new type of feeling, what we know as the distinctively 
moral sentiment, depends upon certain external con¬ 
ditions. It is ..emphatically the result of social rela¬ 
tions aid social' experience. 

The social experience more .particularly concerned 
in this development of a feeling for duty, is of two 
kinds. In the first place, every member of a. com¬ 
munity enters from the first into a relation of subjec¬ 
tion to' some authority as that of his parents, 
guardian, or tutor. That is to qay, commands are 
imposed on him, and disregard of these ^is visited 
with ,f^:artain penalties. These may be artificial 
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punishments as. corporal chastisement, confinement, or 
more natural penalties as loss of others’ esteem ^^jith 
all that this entails. It is ar^ed that this kind'of 
experience’is hecessary'to the formation of a genuine 
feeling of obligation and of reverence for the moral 
law.* And’obsprvation appears to .bear this "out; for 
children Who have known little of disciplin.fe, restraint, 
and authority in early life, are as a tule comparatively 
wa]iting in a sense of moral obligation, 

’ In the second placA, each individual enters into a 
freer kind of relationship with others. T^hc child finds 
liimself in a family, coming into daily contact with 
the other members. This daily companionship olfers 
•a field for the feelings of rivalry and hostility. At 
the same time it serves to bind phe several members 
of a .household together by community of* interests* 
and pursuiis, and the bonds of mutpal affection and 
sympathy. It is m this freer kind of serial relation¬ 
ship that the individual is supposed to reach ah inde¬ 
pendent regard for the moral law, a feeling for duty 
for its own sake. It is by the intricate play ©± 
individal impulses and wills, as we see it going on in 
the nursery and playground, that the pMld comes to 
recognise the ‘ solidaAty ’ and hxterd’eptndcnce, of his 
own interests and those of his fellows. And it is by 
such daily intetcourse* that those social feelings are. 
developed which underlie a pure respect for moral 
goodness. ^ > 

Growth pf Moral Sentiment: Influence of A^ithorjty. 

'/f- 

V^'The first ctjddition tho development of the moral feeling lies in 
association (living together; with others and thd raanifestation of the different 
relatio;^s into %rhich tlils association brings the indiviijual agent with others.' 
Volkmann, qp, Cit,^ § P- 365. * 

36 
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Let US now briefl}' trace the pucjcssive stages by 
which the moral sentiment unfolds itself. As we 
have seen, the respect for the moraHaw has. its b(!gin- 
ning in the experience of authority. The parental 
autliority is the first form of moral control. At first 
t‘Iie child's rcpughance to wrongdoing is little more 
than the egoistic feeling of dislike to of fear of 
punishment. By'the effect of the priituple of as¬ 
sociation or ‘ trailsference'* dislike to the consequences 
pf certain actions might lead on* to a certain measure 
of dislike for ,the actions themselves. Yet it is pro- 
l)alilo that other forces combine from the first. 

1 I 

tlhildrcn of two years and less, who have had but 
lit'ile experience of punishment, manifest a feeling of 
<l(ifcie'nce towards a command impressively laid down. 
'Moreover, as we have seen, the young love the approval 
of others, and this feeling (though, looked at strictly, 
an egoistic 0 . 10 ) would aid in the growth of a feeling 
of submission to, and respect for the moral law. 

When the forces of altection and sympathy come 
into play this feeling of respect would be greatly 
improved in character. An afi'ectionate and s}'mp‘i- 
tlictic child fijiding that disobedience and wroiindoino; 
offend and distress his mother or father would shrink 
from these actions. A strong affection for the parent 
.who exercises authority is the best guarantee for the 
growth of a genuine repugnance to wrongdoing as 
such. Love and reverence for the father lead on 
naturally to love and reverence for the moral law 
which he represents, enforces, and in. .a measure 
embodies. 

Influence of Free Compan'onship. Even now. 
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howevpr, the’ hjve^ of right ii^ not a feeling for 
the intrinsic vplue of right: it is still a lili'ul resjicct 
for ■what is enjoined by cortaift persons wlio are 
respected’an?1 beloved (parents or teachers). In order 
that nan ■’intelligent appreciation of,the mopd (ju;dit\' 
in flic'tu;tu)ns'enjoined may arise,.fhe child mnsl have 
the second kind of social exp(‘viene.e. 

Thrown with others he very soon finds that he is 
affected in various ways by their actions. Another 
child takes a toy from him, or strikes him, and he 
suffers, and oxp(!riciices a feirling of .anger, and an 
im]mlse to retaliate. On the other hand, if the other 
child is generous and shares his toys, &c., witfi him Jiis 
btippiness is aneimejited and ho is disposed to*^ be 
grateful. In tins way the ehiJd gains <!xpcricnce of 
the effect of others’ good and bad ae.tions bn his own 
welfare, .fey so doing his appreliension of tin; meaning 
of moral distinctions is furthered. Ri<>ht ’ and 
‘wrong’ acquire a signifieance* in relation* to his 
individual well-lieing. lie is nov; no longei- in the. 
position of an uniute.lligent subjeet to a command ;'’he, 
S8P])s up to the ])lae.c of an intelligent appro\'(T of the 
command. Indeed, he takes upcjj,' himself the 
function of adminfstrator of the' ^loral law, and 
pronounces the doer of the selfish act ‘naughty,’ 
and of*the kind action ‘good’.’ 

This'.crude and restricted form of moral feeling 
woiild be refined by reflection. Move cxfie.riencc 


^,Th« moral feeling' has one of its main sonreea in tln'feclinf of seif as 
ralle*! foith by*tA actio^ of others aifectinj; the imliviilnal, ^h/tlier hi-m-v 
• fKially or injuriously. This is well brou^Jht out by J. S. Mi)] in )iis 
analysis of Ac scntiTiieiit of justice, r/iih£arianis7n^ p, 76 seg: WiiruJt 

FkysioL Psychclofjie^ Vol. II., (?hap. XVIII., p. 2r4S. * 
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will teach A the reciprocity pf .good (or bad) 
conduct, how the honesty, fairness, and kindness of 
B, C, D, &c., are cohditional on his 'own coiifomdty 
to their code of action. In this way he would 
be, led to .attach 
right action^ on 
n^flection wotild only carry him a little way. In 
order thg,t he may feel a genuine repugnance for 
wrongdoing, othet feelings, namely the sympathetic,, 
must come more fully into play. 

Co-operation of Sympathy. In order to trace the 
effects of sympathy, let us suppose th.at A suffers 
irom B's' angry outbursts, or his greedy propensities. 
He finds that C and D also suffe*; in much the same 


importance to the performance of 
his own part. Yet such egoistic 


wjiy. And through his own siifferings he is able 
to put himself in the place of the injured one and 
to resent his injuiy just as though ’t were done to 
himself. ^ At the beginning he will feel only for those 
near him and the ot)jects. of a strong affection, as 
Ids mother, or brothci’S and sisters. Hence the moral 
importance of family affection as serving first to de¬ 
velop sympathy with others and consideration for theil 
interests and claims. As his power of sympathy 
grows this indignation against wrongdoing takes a 
a wider sweep, and embraces a larger and larger circle 
of his fellows. In this way he comes to exercise his 
moral faculty as a disinterested spectator of others’ 




conduct, or as a repiresentative of (rather than a sub- 
jeckto) the moral law. 

■ Development of Self-judging Cons::ience. The final 


outcome of this habit of sympathetic indignation 
aghinst w-ong is a disinterested repugnance to wrong 
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when done by himfeelf. He injures another, say B. 
His habit of sympathy now makes him sutler with B. 
He put’s. himself * at the point of view of tlie injured 
one, and. from that point of Anew looks back on him¬ 
self, t^e doer^ of the wrong, wit^ a feelin|[ of mofal 
indignation, of self-condemnation. The* pain which 
he suffered.before when he did'wreng, nailiely through 
fear of punishment or of others’ comjemnatiofl, is now 
•reinforced by a new pain which has sprung out of 
the sympathetic side of his nature. ^As representa¬ 
tive of the moral law he is compelled by liis very 
habits of feeling hnd judging to inflict this piiin on 
himself^ as the subject of^ the broken law. When 
this stage is reached, at w'hicli^ the child not ’merely, 
puts, hijnself under the moral law, but on 'tlic side Of 

it, taking*up’its cause a§ impartially against himself 

0 

as against others, he may be said to’hiive a consci¬ 
ence, in the full *80086 of tlie W(»id, that is a pui’e and 
disinterested attachment tef duty. 

The moral sentiment and the moral faculty gvow 
exercise. The feeling of repugnance tci wrong in 
all ite forms tends like other emotions to deepen as 
exp(.‘riencc widens, and the evil pature and effects of 
wrong«loing are realised. «In this way the feeling oi 
attachment to a duty like veracity and ^dclity to 
promise becomes stronger and more tenacious with 
}'ear6. * The moral judgment too bccoipes improved 


by exercise, &nd so the moral, sentiment, grows in 
point of refinement or delicacy. In tbis^ ^ay "the 
. finer moral ’distinctions come to be recognised, the* 


real nattlre of right,and wroi^g to be intelligentJy 
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apprehended, and what is only seemingly good or bad 
to be distinguished /roda that whiv^h is really. 

Range of 'influence of Social ‘Surroundings. It is 
Kice'ssary to add that throughout this process of 
gfowth tHe child ‘is largely dependent ^on 4;he,, aid of 
others. Society aims not merely at enforcing certain 
laws on th4 individual,’it seeks to win his attachment 
by appealing to his intelligence and his good feeling. 
The whole system of moral and ireligious instruction' 
aims at educating and .improving the moral faculty, 
at removing prejudice, and at leading the young on 
to a higher view of duty. 

k follows that the precise form of the moral facultjr 
will in'every individual case be determined to a vCly 
laige extent by the social surroundings. Tliua the 
q\iality of the moral discipline which a child under¬ 
goes in the k.ome and in the school will be a very 
important factor in shaping his moral faculty. A lax 
discipline, combined with Over-indulgence, appears to 
be.fatal to the growth of a proper veneration for 
duty. Ne.xt to the effect of discipline in the narrow 
sense, is that of the prevailing moral sentiments and 

ideas in the community in w'hv’.h the child lives. 

• 1 1 * * 

These will in part be assimilated by a process of un¬ 
conscious imitation; though largely enforced by social 
penalties (loss of esteem and goodwill). W.here a 
high moral tpne is kept up and enforced in a school, 
the growth of the pioral faculty is likely to be a 
healthy.'one,' On the other hand the prevalence of a 
tow standard of "nloralo tends to lowihr the^ individual’s , 
habitual mode of •£eelii;ig and jud,ging. * '■ , 

IndiVxvTual obcervation and reflection are of course' a 


I 
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necessary supplement to this effect of social influence. 
No high develdpmeij|t of the mbral sentiment is ever 
reached 'except, by the aid of such individual reflec¬ 
tion directing itself to customary moral rules tind 
masimg with a view to test their intrinsic tfxcellencfi. 
Yet in the majority of cases we cannot expect an 
individual to rise very far abOve»tlie morM level of 
his early surroundings. 

•f O 

Vv/Religious Sentiment. With the Moral Sentiment is commonly 
taken the Religious Sentiment In the mcntil (ievclopment of tlio 
individual born into a civilised society, the religious feeling commonly 
takes its rise in cfbse coifiiection with moral discipline. The religions 
idea is introduced as a supplementary force and sanction on»the side of 
moralAy. .If, however, we look at the development of the religious 
sentiment in the nace, we And that in its earlier forms it is detached 
from moral feeling, showing itself as a fear or awe of a Power (tjr powerj) 
goverhing * the •operations of nature and human life, and capable ol' 
promoting tbi weal or woe of the individual and tlie community. The 
feeling of awe in presence of a mysterious Power, with j^he accompanying 
feeling of dependence, is probably tl^e simplest type, as* well as the mtjst 
constant element, of tte religious feeling, its fully develoi)ed form 
the religious emotion assimilates elements from the other sentiments, 
and 80 becomes the most complex of the feeling. The feeling for truth 
reflects itself in the religious sentiment, as the worship of the Omhis- 
cignt, the source of all human knowledge. The 8estLej;ic sentiment 
as feeling for beauty finds in the conception of a ^Being uniting all 
intellectual and moral perfeej^ions the full manifestation of that unity 
and harmony which is diAly discemabfe iij nht^ and human char¬ 
acter, while as feeling for sublimity^ it finds in the conception of the 
Infinite an object which gathers up into ijaelf and transcends the 
sublimities of space, time, and force. Finally, the moisil sentiment 
finds in the ifeligious idea the supreme authority and perfect embodi- 
mei^ of tlte moral law, the ideal of moral excellence, fitted to call forth 
the Btronges^mpul^ of reverent affection. ^ * 


^*The nature off the Religious Sentiment and its rglatiofi tew the moral ia 
• discussed by Volklnann,l|p. citj Vol. II., § 184, p. S56, seq. ; and by Wundt* 
PhysioL Psyiholyfie, ^oL II,, Cap. 18’, pp. 349-360,^ The former views the 
cniotfon as distinct from the uftiral in its origin' and early development; the 
latter finds 1(8 source in the moral feelings. * • a 
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v^Xl» Training of the Moral FacultyJ 'llie problem of exercis¬ 
ing*'tlie cliild’s moral ^feelings is clearly conifected with that of 
forming his mQral character. As w^e haiVe sefen, th^ feeling ot right 
ond* wrong is essentially a practical emotion, bearing directly on 
conduct, and the eduQ^tor is chiefly concerned with it hs motive 
to right action. Here', we arc concerned with the preliminary 
[iroblom of rehdoring the moral feelings quick and vivid, and the 
moral judgirfent sound and exact. ^ 

It is hardly too much to say that the whole influence of the 
parent and teacher o*u the chihf should be directed to the helping 
on of the growth of tlie child's moral faculty. The first thing here 
is to make the system of ditcipline under which the child lives as 
eilectivo and beneficial as possible. Eules must be laid down 
absolutely, and enforced consistently, yet a •'careful considera- 
ti(u» of cil-cumstances and individual differences. Only in this way 
will tljA! child come to appreiieiid and respect the moral law a 
fixed and abiding system, 'perfectly impartial in its approvals and 
disapprovals. Much too will depend on the spirit, and* teibper in 
which discipline is enloi:ced. A measure of calm" becomes the 
judicial functirm,'- and a parent or teacher carried away by violent 
feeliTig unfit for moral control. Everythqig like petty personal 
s])ite should be rigorously excluded. 

On the other hand,* the educator should not be a cold impersonal 
abstraction. He must represent the moral law, but in representing 
it he must ^how himself a living personality capable of being deeply 
pained at the sight of wrongdoing. In this way the moral educa¬ 
tor may appeal 'tq, t^e child’s personal feelings of love and respect 
for himshlf. The Child'should he led up to feel how base it is to 
lie, how mean and cowardly to injure a weak and helpless creature, 

• by witnessiug the distress it causes his beloved parent or teacher. 
In like manner he should be led on to feel tie nobility of 
generosity and self-sacrifice by witnessing the del;ght which it 
brings his moral teacher. It is only where moruUty becomes - 
infused'wi'tli \\Im and warmth by the feelings, the moral repugnances 
. and eiilhtsiasins,. of tlie instructor, that takq> ,% deep root in 
the cliild’s nature. It is the moral personality ard character which 
fiake the training cof ono parent and one teache.'* sfi much more 
powerKTa moulding inflncnce than that of another. 
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The training of the moral faculty in a self-reliant mode «of feel¬ 
ing and judging includej the habitual exercise of the* syinpiUhetic 
feelings together with tne powers of judgment. And here much 
may be done by directing the child’s attention to the effects ^f his 
conduct. * The consequences of. wrongdoing and the beneiicent 

A 

results rightdj)ing ought to be made clfear to the child, and his 
feelings Unlisted against the one and on the side of the otlier. 
Xot only 80, his mind should be exercised in coui^^iiring actions, 
in detecting similar moral characteristics in a variety ,of actions, 
and in distinguishing bctwccci! lihe actions umicr diiFerent circuui- 
stances, so that he majf become ready and apt in pronouncing 
moral judgment. • 

What is called moral instruction should in the first stages of 
education consist largely of presenting to the child’s mind examples 
of duty and virtue with a view t9 call forth his moral feelings^aud 
to^exercise liis moral judgment, llis own little sphere of, observa¬ 
tion should be supplemented by the pj^ge of history aiid^of fiction,. 
In tins way a wider variety of moral action is exhibited, and the 
level of everyday experience is transcended. Such instruction is 
moral education in *1110 full sense, sinco it’ attsoi^ts (of repels) the 
feelings as well as enlightens the judgment- On the other hand, 
the mere teaching of the parts of ^the moral law, the code of duties, 
the classification of virtues, and so on, whiJe giving knowledge, and 
to some extent aiding the intellectual side of the moral faculty,•does 
not call the feelings into exercise. 

It, follows from the ahf»ve account or the wliiclj the 

moral faculty grows that m order to a full and* conjplete develop¬ 
ment the influence of the parent and teacher must he aided by 
other influences. The companibnship of other children is an 
imporbjnt condition of af healthy growth of the n^oral feelings.- 
The sei^e of justice grows up in connection with the interplay of a 
uu^iber bf Individual interests and claims. A single child brought 
up alone ig/commonly wanting in this feelings The free region of 
activity, the nursery and playground, hkve a moralising effect by 
acebstoming •ench dl^ild to consider himself as.one bf a mmber, to 
see the reciprocity or good conduct (Honesty, kindness, &c.), and 
to Ijmit liA ^^peclations iij deference tq others' claims, ^ 

' Not only 80, this daily contact with a nymber oi Vildren is 
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morally important as familiarising the chjPd \fith the non-personal 
character of ^be moral law, ‘In the homa he fii*is the germ of a 
public opinion in the common scutimenj tile family/' -But^ it is 
in th^ school that this new agent exorcises its full power. Where 
there is a hejilthy moral tone in a ^school, a contempt for cowardice, 
meanness, cruelty, andean admiration for pluck, fidelitjPv gene¬ 
rosity, it is a most valuable agency in fashioning th'e growing 
moral sentimewt of the* ^dividual. It is in this wider experience 
that the bpy comes to recognise that the distinctions of right and 
wrong are not the impositions cf aA individual, however good and 
wise, but are imposed and enforced by tlfe common will; that the 
moral law is a universal la% sustained by the collective voice of 
mfinkind. And it is by this ampler experience of membership of a 
society tliat he comes to realise fully his own parkin representing 
and cnforcuig tlio moral law. 

ft fi>llows from this that the guidance and illumination of this 
^ cuminon sentiment and pub^c opinion is one of the main functions 

of the moral «edncator. Custom has an enormous force in deter^ 

« * • 

mining our moral standard. Even adults are wdnt think the 
fact that society^qllow^ a thing a sufficient groof of its intrinsic 
rightness. And* in early life we ^re strongly inclined to steer our 
individual*judgment by Vhe compass of the sentiment of the 
body to which we belong. If then a child falls into a community 
wh<4re unhealthy moral feelings exist, his moral development will 
be hindered. The head of a school must be careful to see that tlie 
force which’is so valuable an aid to moral growth when it acts ih 
the right direction is not working in (he opposite direction, per¬ 
verting th^ moral fa^fy.« * ^ 


' APPENDIX. 

On the nature of Sympathy, consult Bain, The Emotions an^' Pt. 
I., Cli. VI, ; Herbert Spencer, Frimiplat of Psychologt/, Vol. Ij[,, Part'VIII., 
Cliup. V. ; Volkmann, Mhrhiidi der Psyehologie, IL, § 130 ; Ho^icz, Psycho- 
logisijic Theil, 2b Halfte, Sect. 12. On the cultivation of Sjrni- 

pathy in the, yoMug, see Miss Edgeworth, Essays cfi Fractal Education, 
Tjhap. X. ; and Mdme, N^ickeT, tL'Edvcalion, Livre/., Ch^. IV. 

On the nature of the Intellectual Fcfelings, see Bain, Tht. Emt^ions and the 
iVMU Pt. I^Chap. XII.*; Nahlowaky, Das Osfuhlslehen, 2 fe-jeh, 2 AWdch., 
\\6; andi^S^cially Horwicz, Psychologische Analysen, 2er Thei^. 2e Halfte, 
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Suet. 8. On the awalciAg oH a pleasurable interest in knowledge, sc^ Bain, 
flw ^wdTMJfijiCliap, il, p. 177, &c., • 

On»tho nriture of tbe'^st^Cetic Sentiment, see Bain, The Emotimis and the 
Will, Chap. tXIVi; Spencer, Principles of Rsijchologij, Vci. IL, Pt, VIII., 
Ch, IX. ; Nahlowsky, Bos Oefvhhleben, § 17| seq.; and Volkmann, LeJwlmck 
den* A,o§ 133. On the cultivation of Taste, read ^dme. Necker, VEdnea- 
*Livr^ V.j'Ch, JII, ; Miss Edgeworth, PmcXTcal Education^ Ch. XXll! ; 
Bain, Elucition as Science^ Chap. XIIL ; Th. "Waitz, AUgem, Poedago<fik, 
2erTheil, 2«s Absch., § 19. ^ • • , 

On the nature and growth of the Moral Sontinlcnt, see Bain, The E'inoiiom 
and the Will, L, Chap. XV. ; H. Syencev, Principles of Psychology, Vol. II., 
.Part VIIL, Chaps. VII. and VIII, ; Waitz, Lehrbttidt der Psychologies § 39. 
The relation of the ethical ^ntimeut to the social feelings is well brought 
out by Horwicz, Psychoh Analysesis 26r Thoi^ 2© lltilfte, 2 es Buch. The early 
stages of moral development are dealt with by Pfisterer, Poedagog. Psycho- 
logits l^^P- % § 1^4 IS* On the training of the moral faculty by discipline, 
Ac,, see Mdme. Necker, I/Edtication, Livro IIL, Chap. VI. ; H. Spencer, 
Editcn^ions Chap, III. ; Bain, Edtccaticn as Sciences Ch, III., p, HOO, 
Ch^XTI. ; Beiioke, Erzichunofi und Unierrichts-lehres L, 2®* Kap.^ Al>sch- 
nitt, 2 and 4 ; TIi. Waitz, AUgem. Paedagogih^ 2®r Tlicil, 2®^ Absch., § 14. 
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THE AVILL: VOLUNTARX MOVEMENT. 

We may now* pass on to the consideration of the de¬ 
velopment of the third side or phase oPmind, namely 
the Aetflve side or Willing. ^ 

Phfenonriena included under Will. The term Will 
.is used in Mental ^Science to include all active 
operations of mind. By active operations# are meant 
not only e;x.ternal actions or movements, but also 
internj^l acts of mental concentration, together with 
certain preliminary stages of action, as desiring a 
thing, reflecting or deliberating about an action, and 
resolving to do a thing. 

Of these phenomena completed external actions are 
tlie most imjl(vrt 9 .nt. , What we commonly mean by a 
manifelstation df will is spme outward action or move¬ 
ment. Will is thus seen to stand in plose relation to 
the motor side of the nervous system. As we popu¬ 
larly phrase if, the active organs (limbsJ voice,,&c.) 
are the instruments of the will. * \ 

I , ^ 

• Actions • or movements, though ^in a wide sense 
belonging to the region of will, as/i not|^all commonly 
called voluntary. We distinguish betAi^en* voluntary 
and UjsToluntaiy, dir better, non-voluntary movements. 
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Warding off a l^low with the hand is voluntai}-, 
blinking when objjjct is suddjenly brought..near-the 
eye is non-voluntai'j'v Some of these non-voluntary 
actions, as* we* shall see presently, are scarcely 'niental 
operations at all, since consciousness enters very 
faintly'in.t6 them. Others, again^’though having a 
distinct mental accompaniment are. not <cpnsciously 
directed to any end. Voluntary actions in the fuU 
and complete sense may thuS be marked off as actions 
accompanied by conMousness, and characterised by 
the presence of a purpose or e/id. Briefly they m;)y 
be described ps actions consciously directed towards 
some end. , 

of WilHng;to Knowing and Feeling.^ ify 
means of this rough definition p)f the phenomena in¬ 
cluded under the term Willing we shall b'e able to 
assign its relation to knowing and feeling., Here 
again we have to note an opposition and h connection. 
The outgoings of* the mind in action, involving the 
excitation or ‘ innervation ’ of the motor nerves an< I 
muscles, are incompatible with the comparatively pas¬ 
sive state of observing something or thinking about 
something, with its physical accompaninjBnt of bodily 
stillness. The man*of energetic .ac'ti<,ln is popularly 
contrasted with the man bf reflection. Similarly 
strong • emotional excitement and action arp incoin-, 
patible,*^nW. the man of strong will is one who among 
other* things .brings emotion under control. 

At the same time, voluntary action* always, includes 
an element nS knowing and of feeling. ^ The njotive 'to 
voluntary action, ‘the end. or fhing* desired, is the 
gratificatioBf^* of some •feeling auibition, or th,e 
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love of iipplause). And we cannot .act for a purpose 
without -knowing sonjcthing amut t}ie relation be¬ 
tween the action we are petfor/ning and the result 
we are aiming at. Thus it is feeling which ultimately 
supiilies the stiinvlus or force to volition, and intellect 
which guides or illumines it. • ' , " 

Nature, of Willing. , A voluntary action has been 
defined^ as an action consciously directed to some end. 
We have now to* examine'a'little more closely what i s 
involved in such an action. Let* us take an example 
out of child life. A b6y sees a flower growing on the 
wall above his head. He raises hi§, body and stretclies 
out his .hand to pluck it. This is a voluntary act. 
Wfiat^happens here? The sight,of the flowei calls, up 
to his mind a representation of the pleasure of smell- 
ing it or carrying it in his buttonhole. This' at 'once 
excites a desire for or impulse to'v^ards the object. 
The desire a'gain suggests ^lie appropriate action whif;h 
is recognised as thh means which will lead to the 
desired end. In other words there is the belief (more 
of less distinctly present) that the action is fitted to 
secure the result desired. • 

Take another case. A girl flaying in the garden 
suddenly feels Jieavy ' drops of * rain and hears the 
murmurs of thunder. ' She runs into the bower. 
Here tiny action is similar, (jnly that it is due rather 
to an impulse away from a disagreeable experience 
than to an'impulse towards an agreeabley^ne. We 
say tli^t the force -at work here is not a desire for 
. something plejisurable, but an averfAon\^(\ something 
p,ainful. ^ f 

- These simnle 'examples may suffice to ^ow that the 
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fundamental element in willing‘is desire, either in its 
positive form, as de'hre for what is agreeable, pleasur- 
able, or in its negative form, what we best mark off 
as aversion.' . The inclinatioii, or tendency of the 
active mind towards what is plefj.surable and away 
from whac is painful, is the essential fact in willing. 
Experience teaches the child wliat is plejisurable or 
painful, and what kind of actions are fitted to realise 
the one and avoid the othcx-. But the impulse to seek 
pleasure and to avoid pain is primordial and instinc¬ 
tive. 

V Analysis of Desire. It follows from this brief in¬ 
spection of the process of willing that in .order to 
understand its nature we must first understand that 
of‘ desire. The state of desire i? the more elementary 
phenomenon which underlies and precedes volition. 

(1) Representative Element. In analysing the men¬ 
tal state known as desire we find as th«3»most conspi¬ 
cuous element a representation. - When we ‘desire a 
material possession, a person’s goocl opinion, or a par¬ 
ticular occupation, we are it is plain representing some¬ 
thing which is said to be the object of desir.^. Since 
it involves a representation desire is, related to the 
intellectual side of ijiihd. Whers th^e is no know¬ 
ledge there can be no desire. We must have had 
experiences and be able to recall t'hese befoje we can 
have a,desire for new an A similar ones. In desiring 
a cool plunge on a hot day a boy is ree^ilJing a past 
experience. Hence our desires, multiply yrith , pur 
experience and knowledge. ' 

The representation involved* in' desire may. be 
either an‘»irj^gb of n^pmory (reproduced or primary 
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image) or one of consttuctive imagination (constructed 
or secondary image). \ye desire filings^ of which we 
liave had no actual* experience, provided that .we are 
able to build up the necessary images. • Henbe desire 
accompanies not only the recallings of past personal 
experience but the imagination of untried experhinces, 
as in listening t® otljers’ recitals, in reading, in 
weaving ^images of possible experiences in the future. 
Finally, desire may attach' itJself to abstract ideas or 
concepts. The desire for truth, *or for virtue, illus¬ 
trates this mode of dcsite. 

(2) Element of Feeling. A closer inspection of 
the state,of desire shows us that all representations 
do not, excite desire. Many iijaages and concepts 
' arise in tlic mind withaut any appreciable accompani¬ 
ment of desire. The mental agitation, of desire is 
only aroused by the representation of ^concrete objects 
(or qualities "of things) as pleasurable or pleasure¬ 
bringing. In desiring a succulent fruit a child 
represents the delight of eating it: in desiring a good 
social position or a high reputation a man represents 
the situation or circumstances on their pleasurable 
side. 

Now the representafion of soriicthing pleasurable 
itself contains an, ingredient of pleasurable feeling. 
In representing a beautiful .landscape, or a graceful 
melody, the mind has an ideal ‘ sip ’ of the. actual 
pleasure. But ip ordinary cases this ideal tdement is 
greatly inferior to the reality, and is recognised as 
inferior - And it is with this ^ionsltdousness of 
inferiority that the state of desire is (immediately 
connected. Desire iinplies a ^ense or c^sciousuess 
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of want, deficiency, of the absence of something; and 
this arises in -connection with the representation of 
something agreeabld, or pleasure-bringing in so far as 
there is a recognition of its non-realisation at- the 
mom’ent. When, on the other band, this sense of 
discrepaJicy between the present and the absent state, 
representation and presentation, the ideal and the 
actual, disappears, desire expires. In intensa; expec¬ 
tation, in the vivid imagination of unattainable de¬ 
lights, as in reading a work of fiction, and in absorbing 
moral and religious aspiration approaching to ecstasy, 
desire succumbs, giving place to a momentary sense 
of fruition or realisation. . ’ ^ 


It seems paradoxical at first to speax of the reprcsentition of a 
pleasure which is aware of its own shortcoming. It might appear 
if wc must rcfilise our object in the measure of completeness in which 
we represent it But, this sense of uon-realisation^ in desire is by no 
means a solitary mental phenomenon. In memory,'^ for ^example, we 
are aware of the infenority of the present, representation lo the past 
presentation. In other wonls, the • mental image is attended by a 
pecnliar mental state or feeling, namely, the tissurance that there toan 
something more, unrealised at the moment. It is not improbable tliat 
in representing a class of objects by means of a concept or generic 
iiiiage there is a similar mental concomitant. The mind ^s aware of 
an indefinite range of objects not directly represented or distinctly 
imaged, but only vicariously represented, or re-repi'Csented.^ 


/^elation of .Desire.to Feeling. ‘It is to be noted 

that the relation between feeling and desire i^ a 
>1 ^ 
partipularly close one. We mark off a pure fooling as 

a passive phenomenon. There is r/) ingredient of 

activity in an enjoyment, say that of a delicate fiavbur, 

‘ "J N 

i fc - 

' 1 See, on the 5 /hole subject of such' vague accompaniments of our more 

distiiu^t men^al^states, an interesting article,,by. Prof. W, James in Min'}, 
Jan., 1884, ' On some omissions of Introspective Psychology \ 

' 37 ' 
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considered as a mental state ajiart. At the same 
time* as' we saw above, all felling ,verity itself in 
movement, and to this extent .Ims'an active adeem- 
panlment. And further, every feelihg, whether in 
the actual or ideaiJ form, tends to excite desire.» Not 
only does ,the representation of a pleasure' arouse 
desire, tlio Jictual* experience of one commonly leads 
on to a desire for its prolongation, and possibly its 
increase in intefisity. SimMarly, actual pain, as wefl 
as th\j mere representation of it, is a common ante¬ 
cedent of the ‘other active state, avei-sion. 

1 • 

The excitation of desire in connection with an actual pleasure ia 
^ sIuiihiT process to that involved in its excitation by a 
represopiation of pleafiuro. Actual enjoyinenC so far as colnplete„1^at 
is considered simply in itse^P, is not desire-provoking but satisfying or 
t^uieting.^ Iq so lur as we enjoy a thing at the ni'^nient we .cease to 
desire. But no enjoyment remains long at one lev^il o'l intensity. Aa 
we saw abpve, the prolongation of tftiy pleasurable stimulation teufU to 
diminish its effetti And it is probably the sense of a falling-off which 
ia tlu; re^l' excitant of the ever-renewed desiiv) which we commonly 
find in these circumstances. 

f 

• While feeling is thus an antecedent and main con¬ 
dition desire, desire in its turn contributes npw 
elements of feeling. As pointed out above, one great 
class of pains'^are, those of want or craving. The 
essential ingredient of desire, the sense of the in- 
..feriority ^of the actual to the ideal, of what is (ictually 
present to what is represented, is distinctly •painful, 
and when (jesire is fully developed, thatl is’ to -say, 
is.not i 9 iiH:edi^.ely, replaced by its satisfaction, the' 
paiitful ingredient becomes intens^ .We thus* see 

VMr. Stephen expresses this by saying that ^lefcure is a state of 
^uilibrimu, or a state^n whi^h there is a ten^leucy to persi^^c/^nce oftEthics 
Chap. ^§ 12. ^ ' 
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that tho whole state of desire a mixed state in 

accompauimenit of 
the represeutatioii) i'\ eontiimally opposed, and counter¬ 
acted by a painful (the sense of deficiency, short¬ 
coming)/ 

(3) felfiment of Activity. Desife is es,seutially an 
active phenomenon. It is this fharacter/stic which 
difterences it at once from kiiowing and fr(«n nu'rc 
feeling. It is in virtue of tliis ehataetoiistie that it 
constitutes the connecting point between knowing 
and feeling on the one side and willing on tho other. 
In desiring the m’nd is in a state of active tension, 
or active tending towards tlic realisation of the feejing 
only represented at the moment. TJiis iunermc st coj‘(‘ 
of desire has been variously desfcribed as a movemej^J: 
of the muid {e.</., by Aristotle) and more commonly 
as a striving towards the fruition or rea.lisation of the 

object.* . • ^ . 

Tliis eh'ment of active prompting in desire takes 

cwo directions, (a) In the first place, it assumes the 
form of mental activity, that is a concentration of 
the attention on the representation. In (le&iiing a 
pleasure strongly the-mind is as we*, commonly say 
“ full of the ideaThe representation tends to 
persist and to monopolise the attention. 

This direction of the attention tends to the Inller deveh>pment and 
intensihcaUon of the leprebentalion. Hence it involves a conacioua or 

n I 

1 The relation of dtsiio to fetliug is carefully (rt*icu83eS by yolkmann, 
Lthibuchdt.i Fitjc^ologi^yoi II §143. ^ ^ . 

■^This state of activity only becomes what wt^ ordiiianly call striving' 
when the object of d^sue is mtlihcld for a time, so that dtsirc is iully de¬ 
veloped. Henpp, peihaps, it u belter to us* the Apitssion ‘tendemy^o 
suiVe ’• 


which a pjeasiarabloil element (the 
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uncons^ioufi striving towards a fuller realisationf' "tliB exact nature of 
this Striving is a matter lyicertainty. Tlolkmann connects it with 
the fundaiiiental property^of the ‘ Vorstelluii' namely its ctentlency to 
assert itself over figainst all liviitation or hh/lrance 130). 

» 

, {h) In tbe secoad place, ‘ desire is naturally related 
to bodily or^musculdr activity. ’All feeling as Ive saw 
involves as;its effect some excitation of the motor 
oriians.. In the state of desire this motor element 
becomes still mefre promine^it. This is plain enough, 
in cashes where experience has taught the mind that a 
certain mode of muscular action leads to the realisa¬ 
tion of desire. But the relation j.s probably a pri- 
mprclial * one. Antecedently to the teachings of 
experience vre see desire promptinjj to some degree 
fljnd range of motor activity. It is this branch of the 
activity of desire which is commonly dunked off as 

impulse • (Trieb). * 

• •** 

The tenioncy to mufleuVx action in desire seetns to involve, m addi¬ 
tion to the process of innervation accompanying the act of attention, a 
wider suh-excitation of rfiotor tracts. And it is the psychical concoini- 
laiTts of these motor processes, namely, sensations of innervation, aided 
by lliose of muscular contraction, which ])rol)ably give the character to 
the whole jfflitc of desire ixs one of restlessness and rojidiiiess to act. ^ 

. 'J'he term iiiipplee (Trieb) is commonly confined to those* innate 
promptings of activity which there is qp clear representation of a 
pleasure, and consequently no distinct desire. Here the active element 
is '.^ntly in excess of ^he intellectuaL But in all desire there is a 
of i^otor activity, and so an ingredient of active impul^e.i 
In the foregoing analysis of desire the common view has been 
adopted that desire's related to the representation of what is pleasure¬ 
bringing. Thisoeems to be clearly the case in many instance^ os in 
desiring sensuoiis grJjtificaJions, the pleasures of social entertainment, 
art,&<h In other cases, as in desiring knowledge, and more particularly 
, virtue, the pleasurable ingredient is less conj^icuojs.* We seem to 
desire moral goodness without representing the possession of it as^ 

At ' * 

« * On tho relation orimpnl^ to desire, seeWolkmaun op, §§ 141* 142: 
Wuudt^. ciL, Cap. <XV11I.; § 1. ^ 
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pleasurable. Or, at least, the pleasure represented is quite dispropor¬ 
tionate to the strength ol\the desire. These apparent cxceptiens are 
probably to he accaunted l>)r by such considerations as these; (1) Since 
pleasifre is 'the immediate accompaniment of certain presentations 
(sensations and ^eroeptions) we cannot r^resent it except by recaUing 
these and dxing our attention on the representations. Hence in 
desire the image of the objects or circumstances direct\^ contributWg 
the pleal^re 'tend« to become most prominent in consciousness. (2) 
In all dependent desires, i.e,, desires for the more remdte conditions (i 
pleasure, and for means to ends, the rgpresentj-tfou of the’pleasure falls 
back still more into indistinct consciousness. And as we shall see by 
and by, the very nature of volui'^ary action necessitates the concentra¬ 
tion of the mind on its innqediate results, though these ai'e only means 
to the object really desired. (3) As will be shown presently, we may 
go on desiring things under the force of L'abit when we no longer repre¬ 
sent them as pleasurable with the same distinctness us at first. (4) 
Lastly, as will bt*shown»also, the force of what seems a positive desire 
for an object is in many cases derived from a negative desire 4 ^r aversion 
to^sou'ic correlative pain^ ^ * 

A point of some interest bonceming the intellectual side of desire is 
its relation to belief. Is desire acconJpanied by a belief in the 
attainability of,the object desired ? In most cases, this element is not 
present in a clear conscious form. We desire many things, c.y., those of 
which others tell u?^ without entertaining ’the ^qiiestioir of their 
possibility. It is to be remarked, too, that the confident' expectation of 
a good is apt to weakeh desire. The assurnnee of a coming ^^likition 
is taken as a present equivalent fortthe reality. On the other hand, 
desire as a tendency or striving towards fulfilment, contains the germ of 


^ On the question as to whether pleasure is the object of desire, see Dr. 
Bitin, The Emotions and the Willy Part L, Chap. VIIL, Seel. 7 ; Prof. 
H, Sidgwick, Methods of Ethi^y Chap, IV. ; Mr. lx Stephen, Science of 
EihieSy Chap, II., § 11, and ^following. Carman psychologists are no less 
divided than English moralists as to the real object of desifb. Waitz 
maintains that it is pleasure {L^rhiixh der Fsychologiey § 40). On the other 
hand, Volkmann argues agamst the old psychological dictum, nihil 
appetimus, nisi sub specie boui’*.' He holds that what 'fs desired is 
not the object considei'ed in itself as a good or as pleasure-bringing, but simply 
the representation in its full measure of intensity; that in desiring there is no 
reference to the pleasure actually attending its satifi^ction ; that in cases 
where we recognise an object to be a good and desire^t, we do so not because 
it presents itself t^o us as a good in itself apart from the dcb^o, but bbcau'se, 
being in the act of dcsMng brought into relation^to' the paiij, it makes ^ 
■itself known as the dissolution of this pain,'* op, cU,y §§ 139-143. 


author adds a^valuablS historical resume of opinions a^^to the nature of desire 

(p.389). ‘ j . . , 

. • > 
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cr)iifi(lence. A cleac conscibusness of the unatmnable^ess of a good is 

fatal td desire. 

« « 

Desire anfl Aversion. The ^eat contrast in the 
region of feeling between pleasure and pain has its 
ecimterpast in th^ domain of activity. Whilfe. the 
r(;presentatipn of Vhat is pleasurable excites the 
positive form of degiire,-the representation of what is 
painful iiwakcns the negative form of aversion. We 
incline or strive "towards what ^ives us pleasure, and 
away ‘from what gives us pain. If the pain be actual, 
aversion takes‘the form of craving for relief, if it be 
sim])ly imagined it assumes the form • of a mental 
regqil or'shrinking back. , 

«• I 9 

9 •• 

^ It will be noted that while^esire has always to do with the absent and 
t?.e noii-ieallstd, aversion may have to do with the actual ai^d present. 
In Riifrej’ing pain the mind longs for a doing away vfitli actual, or a 
change from the presest.' While Vhe object of desire is something 
poiiitive, pleasure,* Uiat of aversion is something negative, absence of 
pain. Heqce though both prompt to action theinnode of prompting is 
<lifForent. Pain though a powerful stimulus to the will has a limited 
range. The object of aA«3rsioii is realised at a detiiiite point, namely 
wh*;a the pain ceases. But the object of desire is in a sense never fully 
realised, since however great the pleasure the mind can still desire an 
inci*ea8e or^rtit least a prolongation of it This distinction has, as Ve 
shall see, an impoitant bearing on the education of the will, it is to 
be added that while desjre and^ aversion ire^ thus contrasted, they are 
very closely connected one'with another. The pleasure of an agreeable 
liavour is opposed to or incompatible with the pain of a disagreeable 
cue, the ploiisure of harmony, with the pain of discord, &c. Hence in 
(Resiling the f>ositive enjoyment the iilind tends to pass on more or less 
fully t* the complementary state of aversion. The connectior between 
the two states is ^particularly close in all cases where the pleasure de¬ 
sired, or the pam feafred, is relative to, or dependent on, opposite 
•» • * * 

' Eveii»ii\ shrinking from a future pain wo seem ^rst ippresent it as an 
actual prciicnt state, and then* to crave for its removal. This would give 
ineahliig to the aaseilion of Waitz, that aversion involves a ^belief in the 
reality of tho pain, whftreaa 'd«jire involves no belief in ths^ reality the 

jAeaaxiTe^Lehrhtieh der J^suckologie, § 42, p. 443. 
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state of feeling^ Tliys in dreading the psdn of a loss of some good, aa 
a friend or wealth, we are more or leas distinctly desiring a continua¬ 
tion of the good. •On the other hand," in •Resiling liberty, heakh, or 
knowledge,’we are more ^less distinctly shrinking from the pain of 
restraint, of* sickSaesa, or of ignorance. The force of tfic desire for moral 
(d)jecls, the approval of others or self-approval, is to a large extent de- 
rivejl from a shrinking from the pains of condemnation and aelf-reproach. 

Finally.^it maj* be observed that since all desire when fully develot)ed 
involves a*piiinful element, every craving for a positive good or happi¬ 
ness tends wh^n prolonged to be ac^oTiipaukd by an* aversion to pain. 
When any good is slow in coming, the desire for it is apt to^ossunie the 
form of a longing to escape froiiiHhi? pangs of d^^sire. Such shrinking, 
* however, is a later and secondary form of desire. In its initial form 
it is desire for something represented as^leasui’e-bringiiig.^ 


On what .Strength of Desire and Active Impulse 
depends. Desire, and along with it, active impulse, 
jfidmits * of different, degrees of strength or pnergy. 
Our desires range through aH degrees of intensity* 
and persistence, from vague fugitive wishes, up to 
intense and al^porbing Jongings. . These differences 
show themselves in differjent ways. A'strong desire 
prompts to great and prolonged activity or*exertion, 
whereas a weak desire fails to do so. Again, strength 
of desire may he measured by the amount of pain in¬ 
curred if the desire is unsatisfied. 

I 

The most important circumstance* determining the 
strength of desire 6r active prompting is tbn magui- 
jtude of the pleasure represented., In general it may 
be said that tke greater, the pleasure represented th<r 
stronger will be the desire, and the more energetic 
the outward stream of active impulse. Thus a school-, 




This seems to be ^the ingredient of truth in the doctrine dpnved from 
Plato, and adopted by nvodem Pessimists, that all desire is at bottom aversicn, 
that is a striving a^ay from a present-pain. This doctrine of will is raiter&Hy 
allied to the^hoory of feeling which regards all ^>leasure as negative, con¬ 
sisting merely in the cessation of pain. See my work on /’eA^mim.^Chap. IX. 
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boy’s activity (mental* and bodily) is rpuse^l to a much 
gi-eafer extpnt by tjie. prospect bf" a jvliole holiday 
tii.ui by that of going home half-^-bOut earlier than 
usual. Speaking roughly we may 'say fhat the 
stvs'ngth of desire* varies with the intensity of. the 
pleasui-e desired, liut we must be careful ,t6' note 
til at the inXage may not accurately represent the 
degree qf the actual enjoyment. The prospect of a 
prize in the remt)te futuf-e ’may excite little desire ^ 
because the child is ‘ weak in futurity ’ and cannot 
picture distinctly and* steadily the far-ofl’ delight. 
That which is near influences us,, by vay both of 
attmction and repulsion, more powerfully than that 
which is l emote. It follows that .the real deteimiliing 
force in desire is the magnitude of the pleasure as re¬ 
presented. . • * * • 

I • 

t 

It follow^ from'wii.r was paid above that by adequate representatiou 
here is'iiot pieant a vividnesj of repA^sentation approximating to realisa¬ 
tion. We may repn^'^fiit a pleasure^say that of a visit to a new country, 
as great without realising tits full intensity. Combining what has just 
bce]>6aid with what was said before, we see that a strong desire in¬ 
volves first the relative magnitude of the represented pleasure, i.e.y a 
sense of ther'great superiority of the reality to the representation, aiv;i 
secondly the magnitude, i.e., a sense oi the greatness of the 

actual pleasure in itsejif, pr in relation to other actual pleasures. 

This general principle must however be qualified 
by one or'two considerations* In the first place, the 
raiud is not at f.U times equally disposed to activity. 
A more powerful inducement is needed to stir active 
impulse-when we* are'inactive and indolent than when 
jve are’ Scroiigly jnclined to activity/? This varying 
'incilcal condition seems to depend on the,^ var 3 dng • 
siijpply of active‘ energy in the "motor organs, central 
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and peripheW. •A. plentiful supply of such energy 
may so dj^pos§ a healthy child tp do thiugfe, to 'j)ut 
forth* exeiltion, that tr^p slightest suggestion of a result¬ 
ing pleasure or’end suffices to awaken desire and. stir 

the currents of activity. 

*• * * 

■ ■" 

This disposition to muscular action seems to, be specially connected 
with a well-recruited and consequently'* unstable * or excitable condition 
of the motor centres. Mere vigour of muscle does not imply this 
readiness. Such a state is an antc^eci^nt conditieu of a wide range of 
pleasurable activity: the m^re vigorous the motor organs and the more 
ready for work, the higher can the exercises be carried without becoming 
excessive and painfuL The opposite state of act>ve lethargy or in¬ 
dolence, on the other hand, corresponds with a restricted range of plea¬ 
surable activity, or in othfer words, a wide range of excessive and eflFort- 
atteuded action. Hence, as we shall see by and by, the inilination^to 
acfdvit^ is commonly attended by a more or less distinct representation 
of the pleasure of the activity itself, as distinguished from that which 
constitutes the object of the primary desire. Similarly, ii\doltsnce cony 
monl^ im^ies a shrinking from a represented-pain ; that of excessive 
or effort-atteilfled action. It may Jbe added that though this readiness 
to act would directly sfteugthen merely the active outepme of the desire, 
it tends indirectly to strengthen the desire as a whole. The* mind of a 
vigorous child, strongly disposed to act sotnfehow, will throffgh the co¬ 
operation of this force be more energetic and persistent in entertaining 
objects of desire. Finally it is to be noted that the principle applies 
not only to bodily activity but to mental. A vigorous condition of Ithe 
brjin involving an alertness of the attention is favourable tp any direc¬ 
tion of -dhe mind to what is agreeable. , 


1 

Finally, active impulse comes tinder the dominion 
if^tne principle of habit. 'When the mind has fre¬ 
quently^ and habitually erected certain representations*' 
into objects of desire, and striven towards their real¬ 
isation there is .generated a tendency g6 on desiring 
and striving in these directions. In tTiis haljitijal 

desires or fixed iijclinations arc formedj ’ * * 

% • • 

This effect qf custom or-habit in fixing desire'Tir’ 
definite directions shoWs itself ihost distinctly in tile 
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coutinuecl striving with unabated energy .towards ob- 
jcctfi which, are no longer pleasure-briijiging, in their 
original degree, and even objecta^hich'cease* to He so 
altogether. The confirmed student may pursue study 
wrfch undiminished* ^nergy 'long after he has outlived 
tlie early intp.nse delight of gaming knoVledge*. The 
case of the* fiabitufil, drua^ard desiring what he knows 
is harmful and productive of pain, is a familiar ex¬ 
ample of this prificiple. 


Here, again, it may be said'that it is merely the active outcome of 
tile desire, in other words, the external action originally prompted by 
it, which is fixed and strengthened by habit. Jf we cf'ase to find plea¬ 
sure in a tiling we can no longer go on desiring it. But this idea does 
not*atcord with the facts. When Customary objects of desire ar^. with- 
holden, Ve sec all the manifestations of intense craving. Tlie intenwty 
oj desire in this instance is itot to be accounted for by the presence of 
the old pleasurable representation alluring and deceiying ,the* piind, 
thouglx this is often a factor in the niaintenance of Jesirej (e.gr., those of 
the old spottsman^ jnd df all who have outlived, a certain mode of en¬ 
joyment which Ificy can still in a measure picture). The full explana¬ 
tion is tliat^as we saw abovv (p. habit or ustf directly intensifies the 
liain of craving. The customary p.irsuit of any object tends to render 
that ohjpct necessary to ufi, so that its absence seems like the removal of a 
part of ourselves. Hence in all habitual desires the striving tends to 
take on more and more the negative form of an aversion, or striving 
away from k present pain. It may be added that what we call innflte 
impulse or instinct illustrates the same relation between the positive 
and negative aspectfiTof'desire.! The ‘ blind,impulse ’ of the migratory 
bird seems to contain no distinct representation of and desire for a posi¬ 
tive pleasure, but merely a striving away from its own miseiy/or to- 
>nards its api>casement> ' * 

f. 

Individual DifiFerences of Will: Active Temperannent. 
By Uelp of^ the*above considerations we may roughly 
defihtt 'the /more general conditions on which indi- 
'vidual cTifterendes in .respect of aetjiVity ol* what may 
be calh'd will-njaterial depend. A ypecially strong 
wiU-qapability involves in the first placfe keenness 
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of desire. Since desire stands in the closest relation 
to feeling, keenness of desire* clearly carries wAh it 
vividness pr^ intensify of feeling. Strpng emotional 
susceptibilities* are thus au antecedent condition of 
vigoi’ous activity. But feeling in,itself is not enough. 
Many cjjtildren have' strong feelings bujt no corres¬ 
ponding degree of will-capability, ’ What is needed 
over and above this is a powerful disposition to act, 
pr what we specially mark off as the active tempera¬ 
ment. The natural basis of an energetic will is a 
good supply of feeling organically connected with 
strong active impulse. The conditions of the higher 
manifestations of activity,in calm rational* volition 
Will appbar later on. » 

* . 

• ' * 

The close connection between intensity of feeling and strength of 

will is strikir^ly illustrated in patjiological conditions. Patients affected 
by enfeeblement of will-power or an inability lo ca3;ry out the purposes 
they form are ebaraeterised by diminution or loss of seiisibihty. As M, 
Itibot observes, “ the ibal cause of these erjfecblements is rfVelative in¬ 
sensibility, a general weakening of sensibility ; that wdiich is impaired is 
the life of feeling, the possibility of being mdved** (Les Maladies de la 
Volants, p. 53). * 


Desire and Volition. Thus far we hg,ve been con¬ 
cerned with the root-principle or ujiderlying force of 
.willing. We have now to ,study it In its full mani- 
1 natation of vo,lition, .or voluntary 'action. The mere ^ 
desire |or a thing and thb tendency to strive towards 
it, thodgh presupposed in volition, do not consti- 
tute it. ^ We frequently desire things apd arei con¬ 
scious of the^ incipient outgoings of activity, tind’ yet 
do not reach the 'qtage of voluntary -aStion. In order 
to the full development oT an ^ct ,of will another 
factor is ffeeded. 
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This new factor Involves the repres^tation, not 
only of 'some objept .of desire, but^also^of some 
action which ^we recognise as leadmg. to the realisation 
of this object. It is only when the rise of a desire 
for. an objpet is accompanied by a representation of 
an a])propriate action that we are in a p\)sition'''to will 
a thing and Jo perform an act of will. Here, again, it 
is obviojis that the necessary factor has to be supplied 
by experience and assoc'iarion. When, to take a 
siraplti example, the desire for warmth prompts the 
action of going to the fire, it is because this parti¬ 
cular action has in our experience^ become connected 
with the«‘obiect desired. 

« % V ^ 

The process involved in the simplest type of vblijn- 
tpry action may be described as follows. ^ The initial 
stage is the rise of some desire in the mind. ? This 
desire is accompanied by the representation of some 
movement (motor representation) which is recognised 
as subserving the realisation of the object, r The re¬ 
cognition of the causal relation of the action to the 
result involves a germ of belief in the attainability of 


the objeeft of desire, or in the efficacy of the actiosa. 
Finally we have the carrying out of the action thus 
represented. This may be described as the direction 
of the active impulse involved in the state of <^sirp 
into the definite channel of action suggested.- This . 


last stage of thprocess of volition is known,' as the 
act. The d(?sir(j. which precedes and determines this 
is .c«lied its moving'force, stimulus or motivk Since 
.this rliotive involves the anticipation 'of the final 
■TiCTiksation, this consummation is spoken of as the' 
object, puipose,* or of tile action and correla- 
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tively, the actiou as the means of gaining or re.'j.lisiug 
the object, of desire. 


'/It is plaiA that we have liere to do with* a double order, that of actual 
presentation and of representation. In actually carrying out an action 
the pl^ure follows the action. It is the * ent^ "in the sense of the jA'o- 
duct or result of the action. • But in reprcseu-iing it the order is reversed. 
The representation of the end, or the resulting pleaa<\r^ precedes the 
representation,and performance of t-htT action. Thus wftile the action 
is the cause of the (actual) pleasure, the anticipation of the .pleasure is 
the cause of the action. Hence the tendency to,^se ‘ motive * and ‘ end * 
*as synonymous terms.^ 

The end of the action corresponds strictly to the object of the desire, 
that is, the pleasure (or cessation of pain) represented. But as the re¬ 
presentation of the pleasure is nece.s.sarily bound up with that of the 
situation or circifmstanctis of whicli it is an accompaniment, we tend to 
include this last in‘end'and still more perhaps in‘purpose’. Prini- 
ariily,fet least, we only desire and afm at the pleasure. But in recog¬ 
nising the action as leading to the pleasure we may be said lo desire 
this ip a subordinate degree. From this* borrowed or reflected desire 
for an action ve must carefully distinguish the desire for it considered 
as intrinsically pleasurable. As vie shall see by and by, this frequently 
combines with the deare for its pleasurable resldt®, 

The exact relation of the mental, process here described to the actual 
carrying out of the action has given rise io discussion. Some would 
say that a further link in the chain of psychical events is here required 
namely, a volition proper, or a determination to carry out the repre¬ 
sented action. But this ingredient appears to belong to more com'plex 
processes of volition than that now considered. The probable explana¬ 
tion of the sequence of the psychical and physic^ event is as follows. 
Every motor representation,appears to involve af nascent excitation of 
the motor centres engag-.d in the acftial ,prAc^ of innei’vatiiig the 
musc^s, and may indeed be describe^, physically as well as psychically, 
rudimentary s^e of the movement. This is borne out by such 


o 


t 


^ A faller analysis would show that in represouting the action we repre¬ 
sent it as preceding or leading up to the fhiition. To tliis extent then the 
representation of means precedes that of enda * 

^ Yolkmann says that in a voluntary actiogi th^ desiii^of the end is the 
cause of the desire of the means § 147. Psychologicall}^^ aa well os 

ethfeally, it is important to distinguish between the emotive and desire-prompt- 
, ing element in the coni]9lex volitional repreJentati6n, and the merely iutof- 
Icctaal elenimt, representation of the action itself and other collateral‘?&suIta 
not desired. This answers to tBe ethical distinction between * motive' and Sin- 
teution * > i 

V • 
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facts as the tendency to mo^e the limbs involvtUto^ily a movement 
is V3?'idly ^'u^'eated (as in watching another person move). But 
movttnent excited by dfirfire involves more tlnpi '^thia. Desire^ itself 
includes a state vf active tension or sub-exc^atidn of the.motor centres, 
and so a tendency to muscular action. When, thefi, in a slate of desire 
a 2 )articular movement is suggested this force discharges itself along the 
piii uculai’ line thus opeSe^ up.^ , 

t 

I 

Willing and Attending. It is customary to dis- 
tinguislj between two branches of will the External, 
intiscular action or moveiAeiit, and the Internal, men¬ 
tal action, voluntary attention or concentration. These 
two phases are rightly distinguished. They answer 
roughly to two directions of will-development, illus¬ 
trated iiv the man of thought and the man of action. 

At .the same time the' two paodes of activity 9 ,re 
not wholly independent one of another. On the one 
side, attention involves, as we saw above, a ceitain 
amount of motor innervation and rnuscnlar activity. 
On the otheiV side, all voluntary movement hivolves 
attention. In doing a thing in order to realise some 
end the mind is fixed on the object desired and 
aiihed at, and in a subordinate measure, on the action 
subserving this. In the more complex processes of 
willing (deliberating, choosing, .&c.), attention will be 
found to play a .st'ill m.ore conspicaous part.® 

* The relation of desire* to volition is well given by Waitz, op, cit, §< i. 

Volkmaiifl, eiL, § 147. Dr. Brin looks on desire as more complex ' 
than, and as secondary to, volition. There is the “ solicitation of the motive ** 
or the ‘ prompting” ' dtbout the ability to act on it. {The3niotio7i3 the 
Part II,, Ohap, VIII.) As ^^ointed out above, a‘ fully develoj)ed 
desire <m' state of craving; involves as its negative condition the absence of a 
repfescivtafion of«an appropriate actioil! It is as Dr. Bain observes a state of 
^ondi -t. ' Bat tlic csjAcutiol principle of desire is present In all voluntary 
- Bain’s language implies^ indeed, that' every process of stimulat 

mg or motiving the will involves desire. '* ^ 

•*Thi8 applies to all aciiohs performed with fill! conscisusness. 'As we 
shall se#by and by, repetition and habit tend to diminish the c mount of at- 
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Developmeht .of Willing. Having thus roughly 
analysed the process of willing, .,we proceed to J.race 
its develppmeiit.’- Here we shall be concerned first of 
all with Hie’manifesiation of will in external action. 


Its other manifestation in voluntary copcentrat’on. 

whicli'has already been discussed to some extent in 

• r . i» 

its bearing on intellect, will be recensidered later on. 

The growth of Willing,'’like that of Knowing and 
Feeling, is from the stm'J)le to the comjdex, and 
from the presentative to the representative. The 
actions of a young child, e.^., carrying something 
to his mouth, are comparatively simple movements 
directed to immediate enjoyments. The actions of 
an, &.dult, e,g., v/riting a letter, prej)aring for an 
examination and so forth, a^e complex chains of 
movements, and involve an increase of representative 
power or y)ower of picturing remote ends. 

Again, action is at first presentative in the sense 
that it is peripherally initiated^ being a I’esponse to 
present sense-impressions {e.g., the sight of food). 
Later on it becomes representative in that it is 
centrally initiated, being called forth by internal 
processes of imagination and not directly by sense- 


impressions, 

a’ 

A series of gradiitions of Voluntary movement may ha distinf^uishet’" 
corresponding to the grades of Intellection, namely, Sensation, Perception, 
Eepresen^ative Imagination, and Tliought. G. H. Schneider correlating 
different grades of active impulse with different grades of feeling divides 
the formerinto Sensational, Perceptional, Ideational, a'ld Thitional (i>6r 
thierische WilU^ Mindj VoL V.,^880, p 426). » ■* o ” f 

^ T \ 

I 

« • ^ 

tention involved; but in so doing tbey^dotract from tho full voluntar«*^!.«Ii‘ 
Bctcr^of the actions. For a fuijev account of phe relrtlon of these two modes 
of activity, see Wundt, Physiol, Psychologies Voi; IL, Cap. XX., Sect. 1. 
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Once more, the higher stages, of* ac^on show a 
marjccd Jiicrease in ^respect of comple 2 ;ity repre- 
scutativeriess, in that the psychical .process .preceding 
the (.'vert action becomes more domplicated. ‘ Instead 
of a rapid, process, the representation of an hnd and 
the api)ropriate ac-tion, wc have intridate .processes 
of rcprescnljition 'knowy as deliberation, choice, and 
resolution. Finally, the higher developments of action 
embrace modes of wiltng which are altogether 
intcmal. Tliese are the actions* which make up the 
ccmtrol of movement, feeling, and thought. 

The growth of the Will, like tli/it of Jntellect and 
EmotioiH implies the presence of certain instinctive 
cai)abilities and dispositiotis. ,These have* aldeady 
l,>ecn.to?iched on and will have to be considered more 
closely presently. • In addition to these must 
rec]<on the effect^ of exercise, expedience, ■&c. The 
Will grows oy exercise. , Each form of its activity 
becomes more perfect by practice. And the lower 
forms of exercise ‘in bodily movement prepare the 
way to some extent at least for the higher exercises. 
As will die seen more fully pre.sently,<^ the whole pro¬ 
cess of growtfr dlustratcs the effects of experience and 
association. The primitive impdlses of will have to 
lie guided into definite channels, fixed in certain dirge-' 
*" lions, and this is the work of experience. 


In the present chapter we shall be concerned with 
the first stage ^f will-development, that of presehta- 
tiye actidn pr bodily*moveyient. We have td enquire 
.by whiitr steps the child comes to command..his muscles 
'ttixfi'his bodily organs and to make them t^e instru¬ 
ments of his desires dnd purposes. «. * 
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How Voluntary Movement Arises. . As we have 
seen, voluntary movement includes a definite fepre- 
sentation 'of a particular object‘'or end, and of an 
action fitted to-attaiLtthe object. And it is plain that 
the kno\dedge of this particular end, and also of the 
means-.of realising it, must haves*^ been gained from 
experience. And this seems to imply that, the. move¬ 
ment must first have becii performed without any 
clear representation eithen of the movement itself -or 
of its result. What we have to do then is to observe 


closely the early forms of movement in order to see 
how action wanting this definiteness of prevision 
passes into voluntary action proper, that is to say 
action accompanied by such a definite prevision. ^ in 
order to this we must begin by distinguishing the 
sever'al classes of early movement. * 

'Early Movements Classed. (1) Unprompted or 
Rmidom Movements .—Of the early moV^^nents which 
precede voluntary ones the first * class is that known 
as spontaneous, unprompted or random movements.^ 
These include all movements which result from the 


elicitation of motor centres. They are not preceded 
by any conscious element, feeling or desire, and have 
no psychical accompaniment at all be'yond the mus- 
>pula: experience attending »the carrying out of the 
i^ovement. They appear as altogether wanting in. 
purjiose, and so are called ‘ random ’ movements. 
They are described as the spontaneous - overflow of 
energy locked up in the central motoT organs, as the 
result of the disposition of a healthy and vigorous 


^Thcy have also been called 'automatic moTementa’ (Wundt) auU im¬ 
pulsive movements (Preyer) ^ ^ 


38 
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motor organ to fall into a state of activity. Many of 
the 'spasmodic and u-regular movements of young 
animals and children soon after bii»tl> belong t@ this 
class. SucH are movements di the arms, degs, eyes, 
&c., which appear to be due to no impression received 
from without and tjo internal feeling. 

(2) Rejlix Movements .—These differ froni the first 
class in being the fesult dia process of sensory stimu¬ 
lation. They aije respomeg to external stimuli, and 
as speh involve a double current of excitation, an 
inward through the Sensory nerves, and an outward 
through the motor nerves. They agree, however, 

with random movements in the circumstance that 

« 

they involve no distinct psychical antecedent. ■ 
The impression resulting from the incoming nerve- 
'proccss is fugitive, evanescent, and ‘ sid)-conscious,’ 
the incoming excitation being instantly followed by 
the outgoing' excitation and the 'movement. The 
movement is restricted in character' and is connected 
by direct nervous h paths with the sensory organ con¬ 
cerned. Reflex movements have slightly more of 
the appearance of a purposive character than auto¬ 
matic moven^ejttts, though this is in many cases very 
vague ,and ill-4efln,ed.* And there is no element of, 
conscious desire present; -Such are the actid?is o. 

. closing the fingers on an objeict put in the infanl’i, 
hand, blinking when an object is suddenly brought 
near the eye. Some of these as breathing, swallowing, 
are necessary the child’s existence, and are (ap¬ 
proximately) perfect from birth. Others as b link ing 
somewhat latet.'. As we shall see presently, 

, . ' V 

* & 0 b Frcyer, Die’Seele dea Kincia, p. 20, cf.. Cap X. 
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voluntary ac^ionj^ often repeated and become habitual 
tend to approximate to this reflex,typc. 

The ex4icl ha'jwre. and r. pge of reflex 'action or i*eflexes is a point 
which has given rise to much discussion. Many actions comniouly des¬ 
cribed as reflex, that is non-volitional, reaponse^to atimulj are i)rece*ied 
by a'coi^ciou^ seasory iinpresaion, e.g.y closipg the eyes at a dazzling 
light, starting at a loud sound. These are marked off hy some (e,g,j Dr. 
Carpenter) as sensory-motor reflexes. These m\'olve the Activity of the 
centres of consciousness. On the tfcher haiwf, there are muijy reflexes 
involving only the lower centres iij wj^ich there is no antecedent sei'^sa- 
tion, e.g,^ the movement of the limbs, in response lo stimuli, of a sleeping 
child or of a decapitated aniniaL These have been marked off as excito- 
motor actions.^ * , 

(3) Instinctive Movements .—It is not e;isy to dis¬ 
tinguish these from reflex, movements. Like those 
last they are responses to stimuli. But thty are 
marked off from reflex movements first of all tty feeing 
more complex* in character; and secondly, wliat is 
more important,* by having a distinct ,^jsychi(ial ac¬ 
companiment, namely, a feeling (^f some kiufi They 
are further differenced from*reflex actions in that th(*.y 
have a distinctly marked purposive character. . It 
seems probable, moreover, that there is some element 
of* desire or striving towards an end present in in¬ 
stinctive actions though the consciousness of tlie cud 
is of a very vague character, ^hey arc inherited 
te.yJencies to Jict answering to actioiis of a uniform 
'character and repeated ih innumerable instances in^ 
the.life’of the race. The instinctive actions of the 
lower animals such as the iijcubatio^a of, the female 

' On the nathre of reflex action the rea^dej* may, consult Dr. * Carpenter,# 
Maital Fhysiologfy^ Chap, II., Par, 47, 66, and following; G. H. ijpv"., 
Physiml Baalf of Mvn^j Prob. ly.f Wundt, IJ,, Ca]). XXL, pp, 40;:- 

412.; O. H. Sclfneider, Der menschliche Wille^ Kap, II. * 
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bird,, the building olF cells by bees/ amh of dams by 
beavers, are of thic t;>’po. In man the number of 
perfect instincts is few. Sucking is ope; of the 
best marked examples. When che feeling of hunger 
aViscs, and the proper object is present the action 
follows. As we shall see presently, 'many actions 
acquired in- early’l\fe, such as seizing objects with the 
hand, sitting upright, wafifing, are partly instinctive 
in character, bcihg greatly aided by definite inherited 
tendencies. 


The iiatui’c of Instinctive Action has given rise it even more specu¬ 
lation than that of reflex action. The analogy between instinctive and 
liahilual action has already been touched on. J’his is illustrated-by the 
fact that we commonly describe a perfectly habitual (secondarily-aiato- 
tnatic) ac^ as performed ‘ in!?Linctively *. The distinctly purposive char¬ 
acter of instinctive actions in the lower animals, couplefl with the.want 
of experience, has led to the 8onie\yhat fanciful hypothesis of a power 
of <;laii voyauce,^ , Thd persistent carrying out of instinctive actions 
when the'>pnq)ofle’ can no longer be realised (e.g,^ when a beaver shut 
up in a r<^nu continues tod'ollow out his constl active or dam-building 
inwliuct) seems to show that therc'Is no clear representation in the case.® 
'riie fpiestion as to the relation of reflex to instinctive action can hardly 
he'* said to he yet settled. Some, as Mr. Spencer, regard instinctive 
actions as compound reflexes, and Q. H. Schneider has recently adopted 
the same view. But the psychical accomjiauinicni, feeling and striving, 
seem to differentiVtc them sufficiently Irom the others.® 


* See my work on Pt\ssihnsmt p. 118. % i 

A . 

® Volkniaiin w'ould distinguish tlie dark impulse (Tiieh) in instinct wlhth., 
springs from an organic sensation and 'is based on an original jihyaiologic^' 
'preformation/ from the desire which is subsequently excited bye perception 
and file assoi^atqj images {pp, cii., pp. 4128, 421>). - ' 

® On the uatjire of ^nstinctive petion see II. Spence!, PrUmplu oj Psycho- 
loOVt par*; fV., Chap. V.; G. J. RQmanca, Animal IntelligeTice, p. 10, and 
following. Cfit Mental Evolniion in Aiiinuils, Chap. Xi., and folloY/ing; 
Wundt, op. ciL, Cap* XVIII., p. 836, and Cap. XXL, p. 416; G. H. 

'“BChtfvider, Der menschliche Wille, Part II. The range of instinctive im¬ 
pulse in hum an life is well^brought out fay the last writer and byPreyer, 
op* dt^* Cap. XL 
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'^Other Forwns of Early Movement. In order to piake 
this brief,survey of early* movei^ents complete*we 
must touch, on one or two otl\er groups. Of these 
the first are tiie expri^ssional movements already tjon- 
sidered (ciying, pouting, &c.) Tlijeiie stand in cloftc; 
connection with instinctive movehients i,n so far as 
they involve a feeling and are*to a pcfnsidcKiMe extent 
inherited. They are marked off by the want of pur¬ 
posiveness, and for this ’reason art? compionly ex¬ 
cluded from the heart of will. But as we shall see 
presently, they stand in close relation tb the simplest 
and earliest forms of voluntary movement. 

Finally, mention may just be made of •anotbur 
group* vife., imitative movements. These appear‘to be 
wanting, to a large extent at leftst, in the element of 
desife and purpose, though on the other hand they 
imply a distinct r<jprcsentation of th<f movement itself. 
According to the, latest observations these rfianifest 
themselves at an eaiiy period, an^ greatly aid in tlie 
growth of the will. They will haVe to be considered 
more fully by and by.^ 

^Instinctive Getm of Voluntary Movement. ’*Lct us 
now see how far these simple kinds of Jnovement will 
supply a starting point in the 3evt;lopment of 'volun- 
tai^J^movement. And^ to begin with the first, random 
'movement. -A child by bringing his limbs ?hto play * 

in this manner would it is clear have experience of 

• • _ 

• • ", 

1 For an ihteresting account of thogoarly movements sce^Lolze^ Jfetiidi* 
fiischenPsychoIogie, Buch 11., Kap. 111., § 24 ; Preyer, Op. cit.; Cap, % el aeq, 

^ An exhaustive cliLssification^of movements would have dtoinclude lato acquisi- * 
ttons, and more particularly habitual or-secondarily automatic movem^nld. 
For a^more elaborate *cla8sificatjoa of moven^nto sm Carpenter, Anin^a^ 
Fhnsiology^ Chaol IL 
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moyiDg Jhis organs, and after a nuifiber *of these per- 
forfiaances' would »be ' able to repr.esent ^he move¬ 
ment. Not'only.so, he might find‘that,ufi^er certain 
circumstances pleasure resulted from such a random 
movement. Thus»if when a bright ^obiect ,is .held 
out to him'he happens to extend his arm'^and come 
into contact witfi ct, hh .^11 obtain the. pleasure of 
possessing it. After on*^ or more such ‘ coincidences' 
he would learn that when an object is held out to 
him this movement of stretching out his hands will 

$ O 

be followed by the enjoyment of handling it. Some 
have supposed that this is the way in which childi en 
u'nfiormiy come to do things intelligently and with, 
purpose. ^ 

' That' there is some truth in this theory^ may be 
admitted. Unprompted actions may tlvis lead to 
voluntary oxts. Moreover, the fabt emphasised by 
this thaory, that vigorous motor 'organs involve a 
disposition to activity, is‘a circumstance which must 
bo taken into account in seeking to trace the de¬ 
velopment of will. A vigorous motor system ready 
to act and to_ act energetically is a condition of a 
rapid developiiieat, of. will. Nevertheless this does 
not supply us with an .adequate theory of the way 
in which voluntary movement arises. It is ^y 
doubtful to begin with w*hether there' is any con¬ 
siderable number of strictly unprompted movements, 

«* 

' ^ Tms is mare particularly Prof, tfain’a view. He ha% aongbt to establish 
< the wide r'auge of such .spontivpeous inovemeut, esi>ecially in early life. And 
tV#> aid of his 'Law of Self-Conservation’ he endeavours to show that 
^ spontaneous movements bmging pleasure would bt directly furthered and 
prolonged by the increased vitality accompanying the pleasure* See his 
volun* ‘ TAe and the WiW ‘The Will/ Chap. L * 
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Many whicl? seem • such, as the odd iiTegular ^spas- 
modic raovemonts of infarits, are “probably responses 
to faint sensqry stimuli internal.or external. In view 
of the spiall number*^ and the infrequency of purely 
rando'ni movements, it seems unlik/}iy that the number 
and variSty of coincidences required for explaining 
the origin .of voluntary movement on -this theory 
would arise in the way supposed. And observation 
of young children does not bear out 'the thiiory.^ 

. Again, some look on reflex .action as the starting 
point in the growth of voluntary movement. As we 
have juft seeb, mamy (if not aU) of the so-called un¬ 
prompted actions are rathey reflex in character being 
responses to peripheral stimuli. The movement known 

as starting, e.g., at a sudden sotind, suggests'that by 

^ ^ ^ 

the very structure of the nervous system all sensory 
stimulation tends to call forth a'vaiijpty (if move¬ 
ments, the range varying 'with^the strenglili of the 
stimulus. If this is so, we may understand how a 
number of purposeless movements would be excited 
by the constant play of sensory stimuli on the child’s 
organism, whicfi movements might afteijward^ become 
voluntary. Thus to take our preyio'us example, the 
sight of a bright o*bjcct nqight call forth a vkriety of 
mtJvements, ai\d among others, that of stretching out 
the hand, abd in this Way the child would come toT 
know fhe connection between this particular move¬ 
ment and the Jesuit, and so perform^it in a volqntary 
way. , * 

This theory agsiin probably, oontairis an ingredient 

_ Wun^t, Physiol. PsyikologU^ ll.i C&p!«21p*Sect Preyer, pp. 9^, 
Gap. 9. * 
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of trufli. A certain range of reflex .abtiorHJ as in start¬ 
ing,’'might no doubt 'happen to leg,d»to the. happy 
results supposed. , But the theo^ dbviojisly jassumes 
too ihuch in supposing that the required number and 
variety of ‘coincidences would arise. And cfur^Her it 
overlooks the fact that in the case just referred'to there 
is a distinct‘element of fueling, the pleasurable excite¬ 
ment caused by the sightj of the bright object. This 
leads us to consider the third flass of movements,<■ 

known as instinctive. i 

< 

The theory that reflex movement is the starting poii^t in the develop¬ 
ment of vpluntary movement is naturally suggested by the very 
struc?fire and mode of working of«the nervous^ system, which iijvolves 
the sequence, sensory stimulation (afferent* impulse) and motor iniler- 
vjftion (efferent impulse), lif is further supported by the fact that this 
mode of action is the lowest grade of movement in the (vise of man and 
the most general and therefore the Epical form in that^pf the animal 
world as a Whole. jEIente it has frequently been^taken as the starting 
point in the development of voluntory action in the case of the human 
individual, by Letze, who, however, recognises the possibility of 
random movements due to processes of assimilation (Stoff-wechsel) in 
the centres (op, c^., pp. 269-292). Hence, too, Mr. Spencer in tracing the 
development of will through the animal series takes reflex action as the 
initial stage. So far as reflex action means simply the conjunction of two 
nervous processes, a sensory and a motor, this view tteems to be just Tae 
first movements otttke child are largely if^not altogether called forth by 
sensory stimuli. Bih iC we use the term re^ex in the narrow sense so 

to exclude instinctive actions, we must be careful to observe the ele¬ 
ment of feeling which differences the first actions of the child front 
i -reflex movei^^euts. ' 


Instinctiv^i movement is (unlearned) movement of 
a paiticu]ar.kin5 called forth by a senSory inqpression, 
blit preceded by feeling, and apparently by a vague 
^element of dcsirb. Now the type* of movement outji 
of which voluntary^ njovement' emerged is mbst clqsely 
related to this... Jt may be illustrated by* the move- 
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meuts called forth when a child has the sensation of 

• • • 

hunger. « There seems froln the first to be an element 
of craOjing ^or desiring present in the case, though 
this is.of the vhgu^st kind. The movements con- 
tiuu’e^^as Jon^ as the pressure of iKe feeling lasts, and 
it is out of these blind groping movements prompted 
by a painful sensation that* the required ‘movements 
(carrying the head to t^e^ breast, &c:) gro\fr. This 
type of movement^may conveniently ba called Ap¬ 
petitive Movement.^ 

A large proportion of the early movements of the 
infant appdhr to be preceded and determined by 
feeling. It is probable th^t all sensations (Special, or 
diganic") when accompanied by a distinct feeling of 
pleasure or pain are immediately followed by'an active 
im'pulse qf sdme kind. ^This in its simplest form is 
merely the active consciousness attfendiijg.the outgoing 
motor impulses.. This aspect of^it is illustrated in the 
phenomena of emotional expression, which as we have 
seen are (to a considerable extent) instinctive m,ove- 
ments. All feeling vents itself in movements of some 
kind. Moreover, as we saw above,.aU feeling is 
closely related to the active state of ddsire. And at the 
beginning of life expressive movement and appetitive 
nfSvement are very imperfectly distinguishable. 

• Thg latter becomes dfflFerenced from the’ former as 
so.oi;i as the child has reached the first dim conscious¬ 
ness of futurity. Henceforth a pleasurable feeling 
will promplj to action fop the saTce of its.contiDuahco. 

• • ' * * 

> Appetitjp is said^to be marked oil' fVom desire proper in that it is craving 
wKUh apringa out of a recurain^ bodily WRvt;^d<a its pure op early |ona 
does not pr^fippose experience. (C/. Bain, Umau wfd InUlleUt p. ^40, nq,) 
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This swBplc form of striving after something appears 
v^ery oarly in life. Xt iS eloSely related »to the act of 
attending to «what is, pleasant, • in "Which .the non¬ 
voluntary form of attention passe/intb the vofuntary.^ 

On the other hafid, pain excites movements acc'opi- 

^ # • • • 

jianied by a vague longing for relief. Here the pro¬ 
perly volitional eleho^mt of desire or striving appears 
stiU more conspicuously. As has been pointed out, 
instinctive ipovemfent, to which this early appetitive 
movement bears so clofje an analogy, is determined 
rather by the ‘pressure (Drang) of painful organic 
I sensations, than by any representation of' a resulting 
pleasjjre. ' And appetitive^^ movement itself is evi¬ 
dently a vague strivin ''; to get rid'of "a pain. ’ 

rThe jiiirticular dirdetion which these appetitive 
impulses take in any given case is defermined to a 
considei’able ejetent? by inherited nerve-connections. 
They • are*., thus (in part at least) instinctive move¬ 
ments in the full sense of«the term.® This applies 
to a number of movements, such as rubbing or scratch¬ 
ing the head, &c., carrying objects to the mouth, 
stretching out .the hand to seize objects, reaching for¬ 
ward with the* hqdy, and walking. There seems a 
definite tendency^ ^rdm the first to'respond to certain 
irapressions by certain movements, and also to grdhp 

f f 

^ Sco above, p, 96, Wundt regards the activity of mind sho^c a in the 
^ reaction of atteutio:. on impressions (apperception) os the fundamental 'mbde 
of activity, out of..whiefi, will takes, its rise, PhyaioL Psychologies VoL II., 

p. 88&, ‘ 

* This stems to'be Wundt's view when he says: “As no being in the first 
ni^rance of its impulses ban havtf a knowledge of its own movements and 
their effects, wo must regard the movement at the same time as t mechanical 
efieo!^ grounded in the inaerited organisation, <5f the external sensory stiLiuli 
which ha^e excited the fueling {Op, cU,^ p. 412.) 
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movemente (e.gf.,' those of the two’ eyes, twp arms, 
and tv^^Orlegs.) in a certain way, through the rightanove- 
ment 'gr ,cqmbiiiation may onjy be reached gradually 
after a series of trials and a process of approxima- 
tipd. the other hand, some, Inovements may be 
selected from among a number of , heterogeneous 
inovements prompted by’ a feeling *ahd a vague 
craving, because they are found to* bring’ relief or 
pleasure. Thus a^ chifd ^ying in an uncomfortable 
position may be noticed tg execute a number of 
movements, some of which have little adaptation 
to the object, till by and by certain movements 
are hit upon which bring about a more ComfjMtable 
position. " ' ■ 

The germ of voluntary nSovement may thus> be"" 
resolved^into' the following elements. Feeling tendo 
from the first* to stir active im'pulgg. As soon as 
consciousness begins to develop and a vagi^e represen¬ 
tation of a future like the present or contrasting with ’ 
it becomes possible, this prompting of impulse assumes 
the more distinctly voluntary character of an appeti- 
*tivQ movement, with its vague striving towards an 
end.^ Random movement^ may supply a certain 
experience of movement which" is useful ’And how¬ 
ler this be, ,the vigour of the active organs and thgir 
readiness 1;o act is an important condition of tms 
early* development. Again, reflex movements, of 
which starting is the tjrpe, ^may co-operatp to a' 

VV'rhe process here Is closely analogous to that of natural esltotion. Tho 
urgency of feeling brings about a wide vaHety of ihovement, answering to the 
‘ accidental' yaria^aons of org^ic forms. Out of these, certain movements 
arg picked put and pursued which are found to^bo useful, just as certain 
{onus of fracture are preserved when advautagepUA to their posses^rs. 
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very ^liglit extent. ' And definitely cireumacribed 
reflex: movements n^ay 'be taken up into voluntary, 
as in the complex act Qf grasping a thing. . Finally, 
definite instinctive tendencies to perform particular 
kinds of movement ^n particular circumstances and 
■inder the p^jessure *of particular modes of ^.feeling 
enter, often' in a v6ry disguised way, into voluntary 
movement, expediting the transformation of the ear- 
lier*^ vague j(ppetitive, into the later definite volun¬ 
tary movement.^ 

/ Effect of Experience. Thus far we have been 
dealing with the primitive germs of will, the 
innate tendencies which underlie the first simple 
experiments in movement. - We have now to con¬ 
sider more, carefully the eflfects of experience, and 
of the successive performances or exercises of the 
active organs in the pursuit of the ,pimple ends of 
early .life.* 

C> 1 ^ ^ 

(a) To begin with, whep the child acting under 
the first vague impulse to attain a pleasure or avoid 
a pain succeeds in performing the appropriate move¬ 
ment the ■ prompting of his will becomes definite. 
He has now ha(J experience of the attainment of a 
jvirticular kind of Jileasure, and the ‘ traces ’ of this 
subsequently stored up will serve to give definitene.^ 
Id his impulses. Thus after stretching out his hand 
again and again and seizing objects, he is able to 
• shape a distinct,- representation of the pleasure of 
handling ah ,objc5t, and 'in this way when occasion 

* Pre‘;<6r shows in an interesting way, in the case of leaminf^ to stretch 
ont rad seize an object, hnw the ;will thus aiT^ropriates rehez and instinctive 
elements, cp. cU,^ Cap. XL, p‘, 152, ka. 
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arises he will e^rperience a definite desire towards thic 
particulj^r en^. 

’(h)’lxi the second place, this experience '■/ move¬ 
ment bfought a.hou> by these first'vague desires; gives 
precision and definiteness to the ^articulay movement 
concerned. ‘As we have seen, the first movements are 
ill-defined and unsteady . Expoiience teaches the 
child the’kind of movement needed .to compass his 
ends. The ‘traces of'tbte motor*experience pei^Sist, 
and after a time gjlve rise to a distinct motor repre¬ 
sentation. Thus after several experKnees ol turning 
the head, the chi]d is able to picture that particular 
movement. 

*. This will invedve, further, a diminution of effort and 
an increase of facility in ther movement. .This will 
be brbught about in part by the very growth ot the 
organ, tne strengthening of the muscles. It will be 
furthered, too, by the repetition of the’particular kind 
of movement. Through ^the Accuhiulatiod of motor 
traces, and the growth of distinct motor representa¬ 
tions, the movement will become easier in the sense 
•that it calls for less effort of mind, that is less concen¬ 
tration. Distinctness of representatiob involves ease 
and rapidity in the succeedingi performance or exe- 

Otttion. * 

^ 0 -^ In .thfi third place, this effect of. experience 
invokes association. To begin with, the end becomes 
associated with a definite kind of ^movement. The, 
repeated attainment of ,a pleasurable experience by 
iheans of. a particular movement serves to connect the 
two in the mind*, so that the' recurrence of the,repre- 
sentatioiji of this pleasure and *be attendant desir^ is 
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at once followed by the representatipfa.of' tlje necessary 

movement. . Thus a^er<.a little experience the recur- 

• 

rence of the §ensation of hunger and the ctesire’for 
food flt once calls 'forth the appropriate movements, 
loaning for?vard, stretching out the hands, opening 
the mouth, and so on. ‘ . 

In addition to this, the influence of association is 
seen in ihe fact that the representation of the end 
together with the -appropriate movement is suggested 
by the appearance of a particular object or set of 
circumstances. • This early voluntary movement is, as 
we have seen, a response to sense-impressions. It is 
the- sjght ef the food, the bath, the favourite toy, and so 
forth, which excites desire and motor-impulse. - Desire 
is, now no longer dependent on the presence of an 
actual sensation pleasurable or painful t it has as'its 
antecedent not a sensation but a peycept. It arises 
upon,seeing something related to the end or object of 
desire. 

» 

TLe growth of these volitional associations illustrates the general laws 
of retentiveness, the effects of interest, concentration, and repetition 
The special pbwer of representing actions and theil^ results turns on a 
good memory for fueling, and a good discrimination and corresponding 
reteutivenesB for inotdr expericn,ce9. 

Extension of Range of Movement. While particular 
iiiodes of ‘v'^oluntary movement arc thus ^being per¬ 
fected, new modes are being found out and executed. 
When the cMld-has learnt to use his hands in one 
way *he is in a befter'position to use them in'another 
way. A fresh situation occurs; his toy falls out 
of hie lap to one side of-him. The ,move,ynents of 
stretching out the hands already learnt come to his 
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aid. He has a vague represori»taLiou of Avliat he hats 
to do, and adapts his sictigns to the ptfw circum- 
stance^.. In ajl this, ■we see that the process of 
acquiring Aomn)/inc\ over the organs is a series of 
experiments and tentatives, by which vague indefinite 
pfomptiilgs»are gradually transformed into definite 
prompfings. , , * • 

By this* same process.of adapting pld atf,;iinments 
to new occasions a child* gradually .learns to combine 
movements. Thus he learns to perform simul¬ 
taneously movements of the two hands, as in holding 
an apple wi^h one hand and picking out the pips with 
the other. Simifarly he goes on to execute a scries 

jpt 

erf movements,, as :^n stretching out his han^ to an 
object, seizing it, and carrying it to his njputh. ^If 
he, haa already learnt separately- the movement of 
grasping an object, and of carrying one to his mouth, 
the combination of the two follows When the appro¬ 
priate circumstances occur.^ Most of the child’s move¬ 
ments are strictly speaking complex movements, and 
chains of movement. He begins to construct almost 
Jis soon as he,learns to command his motyr organs 
at all. * • 

Although we commonly speak T)f* new meveraents 
b^jng combined out of old Elements, it is necessary to 
observe thaj; the widening of the range of •movemerfi 
involves separation as well. At first motor cxcita- 
tio‘n’ tends to diffuse itself and tc^ er/gage a large 
number* of muscles. Thi% irf illflstrAted Ip 4:be moye- 
mefnts of rffie tongue, &c., which comrabnly-•accoin- 
• pany the first tentatives in writing. Certain groups 

of movements, e.g., tliose of Ijh'e t^’o ams, c)f idie 

• ® 
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fingers of the same hand, are in a measure <jp-ordinated 
i'roirr the' first, so t^at, a special effort at separating 
them is needed. 5VTotor constructi6n; like* fhat of 
new sensory images, thus involTcs. isolacion 'as well 
as. combination. ^ • 

Imitation. The fi3rm imitation is popularly' used 
for the adoption of any, movement, feeling, or even 
peculiarity of };houg1it from others. In mental science 
it ’is confined to actions. «By an imitative movement 
is meant one which is called foith directly by the 
sight of that ^movement as performed by another. 
Thus it is an imitative action when a child pouts in 
response ^to another’s pout, 

‘Imitation implies a corinection between the sight 
of a movement and ifs actual performance as known 
tlirough muscular. experience. To some .extent this 
connection seems to be instinctive and inherited. 
Preyer tells' uS that his child when less than 4 months 
pouted in respo'nse to his father’s pout."' It seems 
impossible that his individual experience could have 
taught him the connection between the appearance 
of the jnovement and the execution of it. Such 
an action, like.the infant’s re^onsive smile, might 
be ascribed to ,tke. fast that there were inherited 
nervous connections between the centres of sight and 
oral mov^.ment, involving an oViginal* disposition to 
respond to the lead of another’s movement.' But 
though thene is probably a certain instinctive elc- 
.. . ® ‘ 

* ‘Tho will 48 neither coordinating only, nor isolatingv only, but both." 
Vvoyev, opi-cit., i 

* 0^, ciL, p. 177 . This agreeS with a remark of‘Mr, Darwin that his boy 
appeared to imitate sounds when 4 months ^Id. See hij Biographical Sketch 
o/mm Infant, in Mind,\oh il7 (1877), p. 291. 
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ment in iinitatian- the imitative impulse does nut 
come into,full,play till about’thismiddle of the-end 
year, thtl,t* ip to say after the child has ftarnt to per¬ 
form many actions' in the way described above. ^ ' 
l^jtying.the possibility of instinctive imitation out 
of account we may say that imita*tion pt^'supposes a 
certain experience of movemeht aivl’a stock of motor 


acquisitions. It includes the power *of frahiing^a 
distinct representation of a movement apart from 
l^he special circumstances and needs wbi(;h first called 
it forth. And this power again presupposes special 
attention to the nwvement itself at the time of its 
performance. More particiilaily it implies that*tlffj 
motor representation* has 'become firmlj'^ associated 
with .the particular visual impression which Ve caM 
the sight or‘appearance of ^the movement. 

To this it mu8t«be added that the lmpj.dpe to imitate 
others implies a certain facility iq the pcrformanct; of 
the action and a correspondiag disposition or rcadim'ss 
to perform it again. As we have seen, the repetition 
of any action makes that action easier, tliat is dimi¬ 
nishes, the ejffort involved. This being so, less* motive 
force would be required to call forth^the action. 

It must be remembered fujrther thaf the exercise of 
the'^ctive organs (within limits) is pleasurable, and a; 
child w{io begins to feel that he is gaining command 
of hi§ fhotor organs finds a distinct satisfaction in 
• bringing them into play. He does ^things {e.g., in 
romping play^ for the pleasftre of doing thejn. *]fence 

^Mr. Darwaa (loc. eii-) says th^ his boy when llj months old *^could 
readil}* imitate all sorts of action^For a dct^tile^ account of the growth of 
the Imitative ynpuise see Freyer, qp. Cap, XII. . • » 

39 ' 
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where a close' association has been formed between 

I 

ceijain visual imp^vessionsrand certain movements, the 
sight of anpther performing a particular. baove’ment 
may suffice to call it forth. ’S'he’' action i6 not fully 
vol untarjs. Thole is no distinct element of desire or 
wish for an^end present in the child’s mind. • At most 
there is a vague dpsire for the pleasure of movement, 
and even tliMi is not, apparently, present in all cases. 
The impression "vividly suggests, and is immediately 
followed by the action, without any intermediate 
stage of lookihg onwfird and desiring a result. 


Imitation ie a signal example of the tendency already touched on to 
flatly out* any movement vividl;^ suggested at the moment. As was 
pointtid out, a motor ropresentatioB. appeau to'involve a nascont'sta^ of 
the process of innervation and consequently tends to pass into the 
'actual perf6nnauce of^ the movement. In closely watchiqg another's 
movementB, e.g., the strokes of a billiard player, weUre, as Lotze observes, 
apt to accompany then?» with alight movements of the same kind (' Medi- 
cinische J^^sydwkhjie^ p. 293). Other instances of this tendency are the 
nour-volui?<^4iry utterances of a person ‘ thinking aloud \ More striking 
examples are to be met with in abnormal conditions, in the carrying 
out of idies JlzeSy or ideas of actions which have for some reason acquired 
a preternatural persistence in the mind. These are commonly sus¬ 
tained by a strong force of emotion. Mr. Romanes observes that the 
imitative^ tendency which shews itself moat conjpicuoualy in the more 
intelligent aninAi^, in savage races, in the insane, and at on early period 
of child life, “ is 6haracteristic of a certain area of mental evolution ^ 
(Mental*Evolution Animals^ p. 225),^ * 


Latei; on this ‘ unconscious' ^nechamcal imitation 
tends to become a more conscious and definitely 
\ oluntary operation. A child of 6 or 8 imitates the 


• ^ 3Vuadt rightly remarks that every distinct representation of a movement 

is atteuded hf an ijupulse to perform it (Physiolog, Psyi^logic, 11., p, 390), 
For a fuller account d£ the process involved the reader should consult Dr. 
Carfienter's account of Ideo-motor' actio^. Mental Physiolog^j, Bk. L, Chap. 
cVI., Sect, 3, and D/. Barn's illustration oi the influence of Fixed Ideas on 
action. The Emotions and^ike mil, Pt II., Chap. V., Se^ ,5. 
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actions of others# unch'.r the infl ilence ' of a conscious 
desire to dp wliat others do.» The^otive here sqems 
to be in the Icrve of display assuming the particular 
form of rivalry, oi* a *^vish to equal or outstrip otiiers. 
A ojiild likes to show his powers, tp Iprove tjiat he can 
do wha’t,*he sees other children do. On the other 
hand, the motive is closely connected with Social feel¬ 
ings, with affection and admiration for ethers.* Thus 
a boy thinks it a fine thdig*to imitsrte thq actions *of 
his father or his elder brother. Where there is strong 

• • O 

affection for a parent or teacher the imjDulse to follow 
their lead wiH be more powerful. We thus see that 
imitation is closely related to sympathy both* in 
auVl in ith conditiohs.^ 

So,far we have supposed that the imitative move^ 
meilt is *a faithful reproduction of an action that has 

been previously acquired under the pressure of some 

^ ^ 0 

special desire, and this frequently happens.* Thus, 
children open their mouths, shout, and so forth, in 
response to the lead of others’ inovements. But 
imitation is much more than this. The child imitates 
ndw actions. Thus the infant learns to ^ive his 
hand in response to the action of the ttfother. Here, 
however, the same 'conditions aife"presupposed. A 
certTain range of motor acquisition related to the new ^ 
’mevemjent seems alVays tb precede such constructive** 
imitatimi. This is strikingly illustrated in the case 
of vocal imitation, which is preceded by a certain 
sta^e of spontaneous or fe®ling-prompted pifencige* of 
the organ.®* 

^Thc impSlse of imitation on a special fjrm in the artistic or 

creatiVe propensity, 

Cf, abow, pp. 814, 316 
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Tbe tendency to imitate those about '«us is a very 
important-aid to the development of the will. From 
the very earliest it co-operates • with the force of the 
child's spontaneous desires, and so tends greatly to 
shorten the process^of acquisition in the case of useful 
movements which he w'ould otherwise perforiu. Thus 
a child tnrown w.vth other children learns to walk 
more quickly than one cut oflF from the example of 
others. And example tends to suggest a large variety 
of new modes of movement, and so to enlarge very 
much the range of action. We see this exemplified 
in a striking manner in the reproduction of tricks of 
gos^ui c, Vocal combination, &c., of other children about 
the eiid of the third year. ' ' 

Children vary much in the strength of the imita¬ 
tive impulse. This is partly connected with unequal 
degi’ccs of yigom’*in the active organs. An energetic 
active (^fild will be more disposed, to pick up the 
actions of others than a foeble lethargic child. Much, 
too, will depend on the closeness of attention to the 
visible effects of movements, when performed by the 
child hfmself and by others. Finally the strength "of 
the impulse ic ipiitate others will vary mqch with 
the emotional temperament. There are children 
strongly disposed to fall in with the ways of others, 
to rely oh their authority, to follow their lead.' These 
ate especially imitative. Others again of a more 
independent sdf-assertive turn of mind are apt to 
strike out“ their own modes of action. Such are 
■ much less infltienced by example and th6 impulse of 
imitation. ., » • 

l^ovement and' Verbal Suggestion : the ^ Word of 
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Command. « Very* closely related: to imitative move¬ 
ment, is movement called dorth i^y some .arbitiijrily 
attached Sign, ariH mare particularly som§ verbal sign. 
This is illtist^ated 4n movements in'response to /3om- 
mauds 'These imply a still higher degi;pe of tlic 
power *6|. ^isfinctly representing or picturing a move¬ 
ment apart from the desire* for^ any special rosultT 
which follows in particular circumstances, ki order 
to perform them the child riiust be able to^detach the 
movement from its attendant circumstances and make 
it an object of separate attention. There is further 
involved hero an association between an action and a 
verbal sign. • ,, , 

ffhte c'onnectioif, \Milike ^hat between a movement 
and its visible effect, is an artificial one, aml*as such 
has to Be Built up by a process of teaching or dis¬ 
cipline. Thus t]ie dog comes to ccs^ond to verbal 
or other signs as [ go back,’lie down,’ by a s^^stem of 
training. Many repetitions ©f the command coupled by 
‘ interpretations ’ of its meaning ate necessary before 
the association becomes perfect. But when it is per- 
feftt, the sound ’of the command calls up the appro¬ 
priate movement with .scarcely any cofiScious element 
of desire. Similarly in the casd the disciplined 
chiW. The mere suggestion of a command calls forth, 
*a promJ)t response. * This*is illustrated in the move-* 
ments of a Kindergarten class or a drilling class. 
Here again we ^see that when a thoroughly acquired 
movemeiit i^ vividly suggested we arc di^osed* 'to 
follow it ont with^little refereqee to its consequences.. 

Through the medium ,of Unguage the child’s iflove- 
menls come to a large extent unSet the guidance arfd 
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c6ntrol of others. Our elaborate teyminplog)^ for the 
sevjeral parts of thg^body and their various niovcments 
enables a mother or teacher to .give the child minute 

f II 

directions as to Tiis movements.- If oldy there is a 
vigorous active system and a faint wish to please, 
the suggestion of a movement will colnmonly suffice 
to call it forth. » Thus, the mother suggests that the 
child ahould.run in the garden and play a while, and 
the suggestion ia at once followed out. 

‘Through those associations with words the educator 
has an additional means of calling forth new modes of 
movement. Having for example,learnt the meaning 
of I Hold the head up,’ ‘ Keep the arms straight down,* 
the cU'illing master is able to call foKth the corabination 
of these movements.! Children are daily acquiring 
new modes of movement under the verbal direction 
or guidance of th-eir parents, teachers, playmates, &c. 
y Internal Command of Movement. In all the forms 

f" * 

of movement considered,,so far action occurs in re¬ 
sponse to external impressions. It arises on occasion 
either of a sensation, or of a perception (of an object, 
movement, word, &c.). A higher stage is reached 
when movement becomes detached from external 
impressions, and follows an internal process of imagi¬ 
nation. In this way it becomes centrally or inter¬ 
nally initiated or excited. ■ Thus'a child may as the 
result of a process of suggestion think of a particular 
toy put aw4y somewhere, and experiencing the desire 
to play v/ith it harry out the necessary movements. 

From the ability to perform a particular move¬ 
ment whenever a wish arises for a definite result, 
the child easily passes to the ability to moye when he 
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wishes to dc^ so apjirt from any .special result. This 
power of mteiTial; independent; motor represenfation 
(apjfrt froijtt external impressions) appears to invofve a 
considerable’ddgree of facility in the performance of 
the movement, and a proportionate .readiness to capy 
it *ouf.*^, Hdliice a certain tendency to movement 
whenever the motor representation nriseS^ even whe^e 
there is no’special puipo^ to be‘gained at tjie time. 
This being so the recurienfte of so, slight a desire* as 
the mere wish to miJvQ an organ, sulbces lo excite or 
call forth the movement. This ability to move from 
the mere desire or wish to move constitutes in the full 
sense the internal command of the bodily organs, the 
bitinging of them •under tlij! sway of internal processes 
of representation (imagining <ind wishing), and the 
setting* them.free from the influence of external 
circumstahees. * , 

The process of working,up old motbl:’attainments 
into new forms is perfected by this internal com¬ 
mand of the active organs. It* is only when the 
child is able at will to move his several organs 
i*nd more particularly his arms, hands, and fingers, 
steadily and easily in. various directiems* that he is in 
a position to go on'rapidly to*new* and more, complex 
motor attainments. * 

. This attainment of a wide and perfect command <$ 
the bodily organs involves the growth of will in more 
ways than one. As has been rema/ked, all external 
actions; including the i»os\; elabotate ’ psogessas of 
moral conduct, are carried out l)y means erf movements 
‘ of varioijs kinds. ’ Th^ command oi the motor jprgans 
ip thus a,necessary pl*eliminary»to th’e higher kinda of 
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action. Not only so, the very process of acquiring 
this command of movement implies- the exercise in a 

^ i- 

rudiroentary form of the higher voluntary., powers, 
and more particularly' persistency ip effort' and trial, 
determination to f)vercome difficulties, and practical 
intelligence in comparing and choosing between' alfer- 
j'atives. Anybody who,watches an infant trying to 
combinq manual moVementsyo as to raise or turn over 
ati-intractable obj.ect, may see how in this early and 
crude form bf action the attributes of the higher voli¬ 
tion begin to nKinifest themselves. 

^ Movement and Habit. The term habitus commonly 
used wit^ reference to any recurring mode of mental 
operation, as ‘habit of thought\ More striotly.it-is 

j region 
■the full 

or extreme effectof repetition and of absociation. 
We do a thing' from habit when we give the action 
the minimum of attention^ and when there is no dis¬ 
tinct element of desire or purpose present in the case. 
A habitual action has in its uniform unde-viating cha¬ 
racter, 09 well as in its want of a distinctly conscious 
element, a quasi’mechanical character, and so resembles 
reflex and instinctWe actions. Hence, as already ob¬ 
served, habitual actions ar'e often said to be performed 
r'-instinctiyely’or automatically.* , 

As we have seen, every movement tends by frequent 
performance 'to grow easy. There remains a ‘ disposi¬ 
tion.’ to perform ih- whenpver it is suggested, and 

-•i ' ' 

^Hajkitual action has been called /secondarily automatic* to distinguish 
it from primarily automatic or reflex actioni .See Carp^ter’s Aental Fhysio* 
log^, pp. 16-24. * * 


confined,^to mental phenomena lying within th 
of will or action. In this region it indicates 
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apart from, any, strong promptings of desire.. This 
disposition iiqplies not only a psychological f^ct, a 
greater* feadiuess to perform the particular action, but 
a physidlogical faptf namely a rnodilication of the 
nervB-structures concerned. Thi^ fixed disposition or 
tendency, produced by repctition*and practice, to act 
in a given way in response to tlje* slightes't stimultfS^ 
is one ingredient in whabwe call habit.* * 

, The second constituent ol habit is the cjose associa¬ 
tion between a definite movement and a certain ex- 
* . . . * 

ternal impression, by virtue of which ‘the latter calls 
forth the former immediately and without any inter¬ 
mediate stage of distinct volition or even motQj; re- 
pJesdhtiltion. Wlieir a pereoii under the force of hal)it 
take^ out his latch-key in arriving at the. door of, a 
liohse at vThich he is staying, the ex^anation is tluit 
the sight of tb^ door instantly •suggj'sts and calls 
forth the action associated with the object. .Here 
again we have as the physiological groundwork a ‘ co¬ 
ordination ’ or organic connection of the nerve-;centre8 
concerned. 


• As an illusti’ation of the principle^ of habit, we 
may instance movement under command when made 
prompt and unreflecting by practfee.' The movements 
of‘a perfectly trained soldier, the actions of a signal¬ 
man in response td instrilctions sent him, elhibit thid 
mechaftical and quasi-reflex character in a high degree. 
In a less marke,d degree habit enters in topmost of our 
customary eyery day movements. • * • . * ’ 

Habit and Conaplex IVIovem.ehts. , When a number 
‘of movenaents are comlgined, the frequent perforiJiance 
of. ‘these in combination, tends ‘to consolidate the 
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separate links, so thafr eacli step callf^ jip'tlje sneceed- 
in" ofies without a di^stinct intervention of conscious- 
ness. Simple,examples of this ai;e ta’be fouud.in the 
series of movement^ involved in,walking,"swimming, 
dancing, in, plapng^a piece of music from niemory, 
reciting a familiar poem, and so on. ‘ * 

- ‘Such chains of action. approximate in character to 
the sequences of movement'in breathing,''and other 

movements into v;hich consciousness from the first 

* • # 

enters but faintly. These rapid" and half-conscious 
series of moveihents imply that the nervous centres 
concerned have become perfectly co-ordinated so that 
the action of one at once excites the corresponding 
activity of the others.' Tlie only el&ment of vol^ticw 
is^at the- outset (e.^.,'deciding to go out for a walk, 
sitting down to'the piano to play, and no oh). " When 
the familiar series has been started tlj.e mind may be 
so little 'occupied as to be able to attend to other 
matters. Thus a person,may carry on a train of 
thought while wal'king, or engage in conversation 
while playing a well-known piece of music. 

r * * IS 

Such chains of jnovement not only lack distinct volitional impulses, 
but also distinct mbfor representations, ,4s we saw above (p. 247) a 
succession of movements4-jonsiste of a chain,of motor experiences and 
of sensory impressions (sounds, Ujuches). When often repeated the 
piUBcular experience together with the passjive sensation attending the 
execution of any step in the movement appears at opce to excite the 
next movement without the intervention of a distinct representation of 
this movement.® ^ The fact that the intrusion of a volitional impiUse in 

f 

' See Ciupentes, op. qfY., pK 75. * » 

® \Vu>ndt seeke tc trace the succcsSlv'e stages of habitual or secondarily 
automatic'u^tions. F^m bein^^ fully voluntary they grow first into inlpul- 
sive movements (Trieb-bhwegnngbn), involving a p-eceding conscious sensa¬ 
tion (offen a sensation of movement) and accompanied by a feelifxg of satisfied 
im| ulse, then, finally, into perfectly refiex, inasmuch as the element of srnsa- 
tiou div‘'ppcars but of (V)r^aciousness (op, dti p. 415). ' ^ 
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• 

the shape of effort* of attention distinctly deranges such a luibitna! 
train suggests that tfiis mechanical eifect depends on the ce-ordujation tjf 
ccrtain.loiMpr centres the action of^liich iii^nterfered With (‘in}>ibited’) 

by the influence of the higher centres of volition. 

• _ • • • 


Habit and Routine. In a rneq^ure all customary 
eaiccegsions. of movement iUustJate the effect of the 
principle of habit. The performance ol one actioivjw- 
chain of -actions suggests and Excites its usual suc¬ 
cessor. In this way nyick of our daily routin(‘ tends 
to take on a semi-automatic character" Thus the 
man of routine passes with "only a iaint or nascent 
volitional impulse from the meal to the walk, fiora 
the walk to the* business of the day, and so forth. 
Thfit this force pf habit involves a pro{;ess of physio¬ 
logical adjustment is seen in^ the fact that the due 
■ .sjiccessioD brings a certain satisfqp±w« to the mind, 
while any interruption* of the customary sequence 
produces a feeling of distress analogous to that which 

^ t 

accompanies tlfe obstruction of-a natuial /iistinct. 


What we ordinarily call the force of habit includes noj; only this 
tendency in one group of actions to call forth their customary succesBors, 
,hut further the fixing of certain feelings and desires as periodic. The 
manbof routine tends to do all things, even to seek his amusements, in a 
regular periodic fashion. In this respect habit^r * second nature’ still 
further resembles instinctive impulse, wbi<3i ^ determined in the first 
place by recurring organic sensation. 

• ^ 

’ SVengtH of Ha&it. Habits (like associations between 

representations) are of very different degrees of 

fitrength. The degree of perfectio;* of a habjt may' 

be estimated by the promptness, and uniformity of 

the active respopse to stiraulAs. > Thus the' soldier’s 

response to an order ijS ‘ niechanically perfect ’ ivhen it 

follows immediately and in every case. The strength. 
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of a habit may be estimated in othep ways also. It 
follows from the above-account of the jnechanism of 

9 • * 

habit, that it ig a tendency to a special kind o'f'action 
which.is physiologically better o?g 3 ,nised^th^n those 
accempanied by ciegx consciousness. It is thus,.a 

force which it is difficult for deliberate’ volHion to 

0 

rco-'ch and tounteracl;. And the strength of a habit 
may be estimated by the difficulty of modifying the 
custqmary succession.^ ' ' 

V: Conditions of the Strength of fiabit. The condi¬ 
tions on which the strength of a habit depends are 
, (1) the amount of motive force brought to bear and 
of attention given at the outset in order to make the 
action perfect. The action must it iS obvious be ^ei^ 
feet as a voluntary on'e before it becomes habitual. 
'J’he will must ifself.gain full possession of “an action 
before it can hand-it over to its subordinate, habit. 
(2) The frequency with which the action has been 
performed. Eepetition is the great means of fixing 
movement in the channels of habit. (3) The uni¬ 
formity or continuity of its performance in like cir¬ 
cumstances. The importance of not intermitting the* 
performance of a^n action is known to every parent 
and teacher. Fo'r example a child may put away 
his toys after playing with them a good many timeSj, 
alid yet ndt acquire a habit'of doing so, if he^nov 
and again omits to perfoim the action. A perfect habit 
'presupposes a certain length of unbroken or unvary¬ 
ing eiperlence. 

^ The strength of the aOtive im|hilse may also be measured by the degree 
of discomfort arising from a checking or hindering of the habitr* But this 
cbarapteristic of habit is^best-ilMatrated in th% higher and more coiupfox 
*-type of action. ' . - , ■ 
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It is to be ad/ied that the grmvth of habit is much 
easier iu^the .early ‘ plastic ’ i3ei;i,od of life ‘than* later 
on. A'more.esrtended process^ of acquisition, a larger 
number* of'repetitioeis are needed to fix actioji in a 
dqfiliite direction in later years. The habitual modes 
of movjement acquired in early life commonly cling to 
the child to the end. His peculiar carriage and gt^f 
his mode of articulation and intonation, hk way of 
doing all the homely jlferfbrmances of everyday life, 
all illustrate the effect of early habituation. 

Learning and Unlearning Habit. There is another 
reason why’it is so much more difiicult to form a new, 
habit as life advances. It commonly involve^ ^thc 
unlearning of ah old habit. The problem .is thus 
greatly complicated. A child that has Required .an 
awkward'way of sitting, or ufipieasant tricks of 

manner, gives special difficulty to the educator. In 

( ^ 

order to build, up the ae\» habit he has to. work 
against the resisting force of the old one. Movo - 
ment tends to set in the old direction, and many a 
painful effort is needed to check the current. 

’ Ifixity and t*lasticity of Movement. A ^od many 
of our recurring daily movements illastrate the prin¬ 
ciple of habit. Sofiarge a part of durlife is a recurrence 

of similar circumstances and similar needs, that it is 
• * ^ ' 
well .for OUT actidhs to ^ow habitual to a eonsideraB4e 

exteilt. The actions by which we care for the needs 

pf the body.^ our behaviour before others, and so* 

^ ^ % 

forth, are .dominated by*this principle. . fn.ti|;;iis way 
nerve-energy is economised and the,power8 of “che miijd 

, > This is conneclod with theftpecial plastjcity or tdaptahility of the nervous 
'system at^tkis period, (See Carpenteij loc. cif,) 
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{ire left free for other matters. Wh<»reve^ the same 
(or simil.ar) circurast{\pcGs frequently recur an^l call for 
like modes of action, the co-opcration of the .piinciple 
of hah^t is a clear ghin. • 

it the same time human life differs from animiil 

• ( 

life in the greater degree of its complexity and varia- 
uilviy. We. are not furnished with an outfit of 
• instincts ’ to start with as - the lower animals are. 
And this fact suggests that much of our life consists 
in modifying our movements and adapting them to 
new circumstances. The growth of will implies thus 
a twofold process; (a) the deepening of particular 
ackiv^j aptitudes and tendencies, that is the fixing of 
oft-repeated actions in a definite and unvarying form ; 
(/>) the widening of these active capabilities by a con¬ 
stant variation or^M actions, by new adaptations, or 
special coinbinatiom suited to the paTticular circum¬ 
stances of the'time. 

\ 

The Training of the Will and the Exercise of the Active 

OrgaDtt'-**'The exercise of the muscular organs belongs in part to 

what is called physical education. It is carried on to a consider¬ 
able extent \ lor purposes of bodily health. The march and dance 
of the Kindergarten,^the drilling lesson of the school have a direct 
reference to health, and a*e dictated by the wle ‘ A healthy mind in 
a healthy body*. Not only so, bodily practice ii''carried bn to a 
largo extent for the saJte of attaining liome distinctly physical 
excellence, a well developed physique, robustness and agility of 
limb. This applies to the training of the Grreek. youth whicKhad 
a military signifibanc^ the training of the modern runner, oarsman, 
and so otu , ‘ * ' 

On tne.other^hand, the exercise of the active organs stands ili a 
close relation to intellectual education. This -applies more particu¬ 
larly to the liand an^ the voice. Tedching chiMren td speak dis- 
tinbdy, to reai and to 'viuite, is commonly looked on as a part of 
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intellectual mstructmn. It is olwioiw that these actions largely 
subserve the ends of knowledge, and are indeed necessary to the 
taking .in tVid gwing out of knowledge. ** • 

Whilp '^he special exercise of the active oi^^ans in particular 
directions*seems thus to fall under physical or intellectual draining, 
the general exercise of them comes niore*a])proprjiiUdy.undcr the 
head tf ^moral* training,* As we have seen, the growth of the will 
begins ^fith the attainment of the power o^ comiHanding the org;vv/ 
of movement. The outgoings of desife or active impulse first 
appear in connection with movemont. It is* in movement yiat 
clear purpose and intention ^first display •thomselj/es. And it is 
here that perseverance fn trial and resolution first manifest them- 
selvea Further, all the higher actions of “life depend on th<^ 
attainment of a general control of the bodily organa, (lonsccpently 
the exercising of theSe capabilities involves a rudimentary training 
of the wUl. All practice in doing things, then, *whiifeVof its 
^rirahry object may*be, fa to seme extent a strengthening of voli- 
tiond power, • ^ • « 

* • It should be j)orn6 in mind at the iiintr children are dis¬ 

posed to astivity and in their* self-appointed occupatigns and play 
show that they arfl capable of making real pawgress ^without any 
direct control from parent or Wcher^ The younj^ child* should 
from the beginning have ampie opportunity for exorefaing his 
active organs. His nursery and his playground should be pro¬ 
vided with objects fitted to call fortlj movemont, manual and 
^bodily. The impprtant part played by imitation in the growth of 
voluntary movement suggests the advantage^ ol companionship in 
these (*arly occupations. * A child^is stirau&ted by the sight td 
others doing some ne\/thmg.* ' * 

• • The special province of the educator iji the training of the wiiJ 
in the perforjnaftce cf bodily* movement begins with showing Ac 
child iiow to do things. This requires judgment. It is better for 
the* child to find out the way to do a thing for himself where he 

just as it ii^ better for him ^ djscuv^lr a f^ct or a truth for 
himself.* Nothing is more fatJ! to growth of wiU»tl)aif that indo¬ 
lence which shrinks from trial and ekperifnent, and w£ch comes 

» • 

Social games hkye a furtlief and more (Vs^potiy moral effect in tbat^hey 
cultivate the power of united action. * 
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helplessly to parent-or nurse crying *Whaf shall I^do?' or ‘T>o 
this for me \ But there are many things which the child obviously 
cannot^ do witll the besfof willa Hence an occasioiiul^ intrusion 
into children'c play with new suggestions *will bfkn prove* a useful 
stiniulue and encouragement to renewed avtiviuy. 

Erom .the first the thdd has to be taught to obey, to do things 
when he is told to do them. Thus he is required to sit at table 
''Tid eat his food ih a certain way, and so forth. Here the educator 
becomes in a new and more important sense the trainer of the 
chad's wilf. As we have stsen, movement under command is one 
important stage in the growth of voluntary action. The exorcise 
of a firm but wise discipline ^in this er.rly stage of youth will do 
more than anything else to strengthen voluntary power. Hence 
the importance of making the connection between command and 
action as close as possible, so that the responses may be certain 
and* pt'frmpt.*' Here it is desirable not only to observe the general 
conditions of a wise and effective authority, but to consult tliC 
chad's powffT^ not to dema-.d what is beyond these, and pven 
to consider his vai^L.y^degrees of readiness to act. When the 
mother or teacher has succeeded in gaining a perfect control over 
the child's actions the power of educating the ybung will is greatly 
enlargcJd. 

Almost all school exercises involve the co-operation of the child's 
active powers to some ex&nt. Even the oral lesson demands that 
children Siould take up a certain bodily attitude, and keep the 
head and thCi eyes fixed in a particular direction. The reading anc^ 
writing lessens aird the drilling lesson all call forth activity in 
their special way. The great agency here is still command supple¬ 
mented by example or showing the child* how to perform the 
required movement. The impulses of imitatiou should be appeal6d 
t''”, so as to retJise the full benefit of (Educating children in nUmherr, 

It must never he forgotten that the growth of the active powers, 
like other menta^ growth, is a gradual process. The ready dom- 
^ mand of the act^ive organs is the result of a long series of experi¬ 
ences. '-The child may of course fail to execute , the required 
nv)vemcnt' because he is not^' concentrating his mind ou what he is 
doing. .Then the teacher is justified in blamirig him. If however, 
as Qjften happens, the'xailure* is the resuU^of insufl^cient pfeparatcry 
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exercise of tb# orgjyi* .concerned, the blame rather falls on the 
teacher for imposing afi unsuitable tasjc. The careful^ gfaduaiion of 
work acc^i^Jlng (Japability is well illustrated in teaching deaf 
mutes to »p^ 0 Ak^jNa process of imitative mpvemefit. "Tlie teacher 
begins witjh. movements* of the external parts of the body* which 
are.4i^tmctljr visible to the child when hg Himself parforms tlfein. 
Only affe^ a certain pra'ctice of the imitative capability in this 
simple form does he go on to call, forth the more 'delicate 
hidden moverAents of the organ of articulation by the aid of tlie 
sense of touch. ^ ^ 

• A proper understanding of the principle of habit# is a matter of 
^reat importance to the teafchor. Throughout the whole of •[nac- 
tical. training, from the acquisition of those siiAple actions which 
enter into good* manners, up to the most elaborate manual and 
vocal performances, the force of habit is called into requisition. 
In ^teaching a child to talk, to wrije, to bo woll-bohavcd, und^S dn, 
the teacher aims at bringing about an e.asy, rapid, and quasi- 

mechanical mode of action. The condilJons necossarv^Vrthe forn^*i- 

* ' 

tioifof habit 1ieed*to bo attended to. Tt-r. i,' une educator should 
be careful t(/supply a certain strength of ii^ducoment#at the outset 
so as to overcome the mental inertia, or some c^d'osed jiatural im¬ 
pulse of the pupil, and to insist unifom^y on the peafonnailce of 
the action when the circumstanctjfe recur. It may be added that 
a clear recognition of the truth that a perfecl habit represents a long 
series of repetitions, will tend to make the teacher patient and 
hapefuL • 
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COMPLEX ACTION : CONDOCT. 

« 

f 

In the previous chapter we have traced the process 
by which the child acquires the command of his 
pjcmng'organs. It is in bringing these into play 
that he first exercises his power of will. And until 
he has “b€*'’ame capable of performing this and that 
movement, and c(Viiibinatioq of movements,,,at will, he 
is not in a.position to carry out these higher actions 
in -which the fully, developed will manifests itself. 
These complex actions ’’always involve muscular 
action.^ of some kind. What marks off this higher 
region of action from that of movement is not so 
much the complexity of the movements themselves, 
as the amount V)f refleqfion (anticipation, &c.) and the 
degree of complexity of the feelings or motives which 
enter into them.f Early action is characterised by 
' impulsiveness, late action by rationality or ‘ thought¬ 
fulness 

Th|819 aeei\ in the everyday use* of lan^iage. We commonly call an 
action a moveaient when little representativeness ent^i-s into it', and 
' when the movement itself is the chief part of th^ whole process, Ou the 
other'hand we dignify It by the term; action, when the .esults of the 
nsovement, so far as they afte representeS, become a prominent fetltnre. 
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TJma stretchirig out J;fie arm in imitation of another is a moveiueut: 
whereas the same moveineut if performed in order to prese^it something 
to another \ouldfbeh called an action. Tits relation is* seen tovin the 
fact that Vdry different movements if leading to the sjjine Jcind of result, 
and havin<> theltj^e jnotive, would be spokrti of as one and the same 
kind of action. 


N V • . 

Growth of Intellectual Power eind Growth of Will. ^ 
This transformation of simple ii^(5 complex acfioiTis 
brought about to a confiiderable exti!»it by the ^ro- 
, gress of expciience and the growth of a jiigher capa¬ 
bility of representafion. This; shows itself raostv-on- 
spicuously in the increase of prevision or foiesighk. 
4t first, action is directed to an immediate result. The 
i;hild is concerned with some enjoyment whreh fpUoAVS 


(dosejfy *on a moWsment oi»*shoi’t series of movements. 
A.S experiences widen, and the? powers of vrtelligeiice 
earjiand, hS takes a further look ii-Jo the future. He 

finds out*that hyj actions’ have remote as wdll us neiir 

• * • * 

consequences. For example, he breaks his'toy* in a 
fit of passion and finds there is no toy hTt to jJay 
with. On the other hand, he may, under tlnijuinulsc 
of imitation, put some fresh-plucked flowers in a 
^lass of watei', and find that they pe ifeesh and 
fragrant on the morrow. By juch Experiences he is 
led to reflect, to “4ook ahead,” to (!bnsider his action 
itt relation to remote as well as i^ar results. Wheu 
the p’ower *of rep!fesentation is sufficiently Strong the 
consideration of these remote results supplies the 
initial motive to action. The child ‘begins to aim at 

• * . f * 1 

distant*goo,d. For instanee, he puts by his sfw^etmeats 
in’order to enjoy^them to-morJow., <Jr he sows seetl 
* in the garden jn order Jo sde the flow^ers months after- 
vSrds. 
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Thf* gpwth of intelligence and ef representative 
power will not only eiilarge the child’s vie^w qf ends 
of action, 'but will at. the satne ■ time jfddep his com¬ 
mand of means. It is obvious; indeed, that the re¬ 
cognition of the dependence of a remote result on an 
action will enjarge his idea of his own capabilities and 
resources. This enlargement of his view qf available 
njicans to desired ends will be further effected by 
the development df the power of associating a number 
of feprcscntations in a series'or train. When this, 
point of intellectual growth is reached the child will 
learn to connect a succession of single' actions as a 
group of'means subserving the same end. Thus, to 
revert' to one of the above ekamples, the young 
gardener” v-’dj come to recognise the dependence of 
the desired resulh^ '“he fully grown plant, on a pro¬ 
longed activity, or'a continued line cf action, sowing 
the seed, .watering the young plants weeding, and so 
forth. In this way action* will gain in complexity by 
becoming consolidated into series of actions, all the 
parts of which are united as means to a common end, 
and as progressive stages in the attainment of, this 
end.^ " . 

I I ^ 

Growth of Feeling and,. Growth of Will. Just as 
.the growth of wiF is aided by the development of 
intelligence or knowledge, so it is furthered by the 
growth of fpeling. Since, as we saw above, feeling 
supplies, in, the', sha,pe ,of desire, the spring or im¬ 
pelling 'forCj? of volition, p1*ogress in the capacity of 

f 

»• o 

\ 1 The relation is even closer than this: fcrnot only does thet result depend 
on*the whole series taken ^o^ether, each member of the series depends on the 
carryii^g out of the pret^ctJng steps. , 
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feeling tend to advance tlie development the 
will. 

Ih studying the earjy growth of will w^n‘^®^nied that 
only the Bini^lcr feelings came into play. The,com¬ 
mand of the bodily organs’ is gained to a qpnsiderablc 
extenf ipider* the stimulus of the «ense-feelings. The 

first desires and aversions which rouse the* muscuteit-' 

, • • 
organs are connected with the pleasure* and pains of 

the bodily life and the sen^*s. With these impufses 
there co-operate frcftn.an early period the forces of 
the simpler and earlier emotions, such as the love of 
activity and* of displaying power, curiosity or the 
desire to inspect and find out about things. TheyflVt 
of; tb^ first awaking, of sdcial feeling is seen in the 
play^ of imitation and of the impulse to ghey conj- 
maaids, • which. as we have fouinl; contribute, in an 
important? measure, to tHc acquirement of this com¬ 
mand over movement. , ’ * . 

As the feelings grow in pumbbr the active powers 
are called forth by a larger variety of desires. Thus 
the child begins to do things for the sake of earning 
praise, of giving pleasure to others, or of doi/ng what 
is ri^t. Every such, advance in emptional develop¬ 
ment tends to wid«n the raiTge •Ot desire, and so to 

. ^As life progresses^ 
aid larger number ok 

desires. 

It is to be observed that the effect of fhis develop¬ 
ment of» the feelings and* de*sire*s inVolvqs ^a, fyrkher 
inefease in.tlie degree of represtjntatiwness of tictioUj 
•As we sa\y above,* the biglier feelings are marked off 
from the lower by their greater tom^rexity, and repne- 


multiply the motives to actior 
, th^ will is prompted ty a* larger 
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sentativencss. Accordingly, as action c&mes under 
the (dominion of these' higher feelings, it necessarily 
becomes enriched by njany new elements of reflection. 
Thus .a child who aims at winning .the commendation 
of his parent or tekeher is representing a reinote result 
of his action^ how It will appear to anothv»f’s eye, 
alTect, another’s nli^jd, knd modify the relation be¬ 
tween himself •and that othei. 

.Aiming af Perntanent Endk. As a further result of 
this»development of intielligenct and emotion the ends, 
of action beconle greatly enlarged or expanded. The 
child comes to apprehend the existence of enduring 
intecests,'^permanent conditions of pleasure which con- 
stitutef happiness. In this way* he learns to regard 
health, kno.^ledge, reimtation, and so on, as things 
which last, whic'B'ure of value to-day 'and' to-morrow 
alike, and whjch foim parts of the enduring good of 
life. - Si'njiilarly he comes- to apprehend a larger or 
wider good than his personal happiness, the interests 
of his Ihmily, his school, his country, and of mankind 
at large. 

When\his rpind is able to seize these comprehensive 
and enduring ends his^ action becomes intelligent or 
rational in a neW sense. He now kets with a reference 
,not meaely to imniiediate result? in- the present case 
'out to the bearing of his action on this ‘ sum of per¬ 
manent good. Thus he will be industrious in pursuing 
knowledge not duly for ^he pleasure which every n.^w 
acquisition of knowledge brings directly, but for the 
sake of the pemianent' yalue of this knowledge. Simi¬ 
larly ^e will sepk to pleas.e jhis teacher not simply 
wilh ^a view to the ‘ipimediate advantages which 'the 
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• • 

action brings,'but* with the thought o3f- improving his 
permanent relatioils with his teacher, gaining*a higher 
place iok his esteem, and ^o on. . * 

When '^hil ^ild Ijegins to View ea^ individual 
action in its bearing on some portion of his l^t^ng 
welfare* fictions become united and consolidated 
into what we call conduct. , Impulse fis an isolatg,d ^ 
prompting‘for this or tljat particular enjoynjenl be- 
,comes transformed into c(tfnprchensiye aim and ratimial 
motive. Or to exjjre§8 the change otherwise, action 
becomes pervaded and regulated by principle. The 
(ihild consciously or unconsciously begins to refer to 
a general precept or maxim of action, as ‘maintain 
health,’* ‘seek knovdedge,'* ‘be good,’ and so^‘forth. 

Particular actions are thus united under a common 

• * • * • 

rule, they ^re .viewed as members of a class of actions 
subserviifg one comprehensive enjjl. In this way the 
will attains a measure of ijnity. 

.y' t 

Nature of Permanent Ends! Desiring Means as Ends. The 

pursuit of these permanent ends illustrates *in a specially distinct form 
the tendency in all desire to fix the attention on the condftioiis of, or 
pieans of realising, Jhe pleasure desired. As was pointed out above, the 
desii^ for a thing begets a desire for the action which is sf/en to lead on 
to the realisation of it. Inwall action the mind is re(]uired to fix itself 
on the immediate resul^ of the act, as thoi Which guides and controls 
the action. Hence the tendency tp erect this proximate result into an 
end. Thus if a boy feels cold and goes to sh^t the door, the closed door 
heconies the iigmc^iateeobject cf his action/ For the n^oment he 1 o90r 
sight ctf the feelings of cold, and of the desired warmth, and is occupied 
m.6hut*ting the door. If an obstacle occurs, as when the latch does not 
answer, he becomes wholly absorbed in this secopdar^ end. In the case 
ot pursuing mone^, health, &c., thiv preoccupAtion of the mind with 
m^ans becomos still more mark^ Money represents* many alternative 
possibilities %f avoiding ill and realising good. •The mind dknnot, it is 
obvious, represent even a small part of these at one time. Hence {he 
sinking back into ‘mdi3tin<|^ %oii6ciousneM *of|the primary enJ, or endn, 
and the engagement of the attention by the*secondary or derivativefend. 
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It is to be remarked thaf; in all these ciises^ of transforming means 
into ends, an independent desire for the means as good fn itself usually 
co-oj^rates in the later stages.' Thus in the example gi^n above, the 
boy if impeded^ in his desire to shut^the door/will come ;ander the 
stimulus of tlie desire tq display his muscular strecigth cr skill. The 
same thing is true in the case of a pursuits of Icnowledge. As already 
sho\^u, a ,child^ ^begins t6 seek it for the sake of something el&(^ or as 
moans to an end, but gradually discovers something desirable in the 
knowledge itself,^ % 

^rhc|se permanent or ^gregatM ends illustrate the fact that mental 
development on each of its three sides,tends towards generality. In the 
desire for health, property, truths virtue, or happiness, the impulse 
seems, as already observ&l, to attach itself to a general or abstract idea.* 
The abject desired here takes on the form of*a highly representative, or 
re-representative idei; and this in a double way. First of all, as was * 
just pointed out, the desire for a particular portion of wealth or know¬ 
ledge implies a kind of condensed symbolic i^preseulation of a large 
varic^ of pleasures. In the second place, vhat is known as the general 
desire fbr any one of these ends involves a readiness to pursue 5t at all 
times, anil under all forms. Thus a 'man mky be said to have a general 
df^ire for Bcieptihc knowledga.when he is inclined to seek it and to pro¬ 
mote it to the of bis ability under all circumstances., Th^'s state Oi 
miud seems to involve the attachment of a certain calm impulse of desire 
to the corre^nding abstiact symbol or general 

I 

• • 

Complex Action. 'Actioji, as we have seen, gains in 
representativeness as the mind of the agent takes 
remote consequences into account. And this increase 
of representativeness implies an increase in complexit;y. 
By a complex aqcioii is meant l?ere one which is not 
the result of a 'sidgle 'impulse tending towards an 


^ ^This is precisely similar to the growth of on' intrinsic*interest' out of a 
reilccccd one already described (p. 93). * 

^ It has been aapumed here that these highly intellectaal or rational ends 
owe their force as objectk of desire to their relation to our pleasures and pains. 
Their ap^ai^nt dikimilaSrity to the lov[er motives, in which the .element of 
feeling is jnuch more conspicu^ous, is on this supposition Veferred to their 
h^hly representative 6r ^intellrctualised character. For the*'opposite view 
that mere intelligence or reason (apart from feeling) may supply a motive force, • 
see Mr. H. Sidgwick's diric|*.8sioij of the relalion of plesATire to Aesire already 
refemd to f MetJuod of Ethical Book L, Chap. IV.). , 
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immediate ^nd, but involves a ^lui-aUty of impulses, 
a representation of a number, of objects of*desire or 
aveffsiouf ^nd so'^n expjyision an(f complication 6f tbc 
internal* rfipJei^ntative process. * 

This fexpansion of tbe representative stage of’action 
assiintij^ dne^ of two* very unlik^ forms. “In the fimt 
place, the desires or impulses sinjultalieously cal^pd 
up may be* harmonious g,nd co-oJ)erative, cojivdi’ging 
^towards the same actioij. •In the,second place, 4110 
desmes may be disctirijant and opposed, fir diverging 
‘into difi'erent lines of action. 

(a) Co-oppration of Impulses. The combination 
of desires or impulses tending in the same, direction 
i^ by no means, aij unfsequent experience. ^*Many 
actions which seem at first sight to have but one im- 
polling* motive will be found on closer inspection to 
have a nftmber. Thus, to take a simple example, the 
action of a chifd in response to a ititprest, fiom his 
mother may be *the result not cimply of ‘a desire to 
please, but of a wish to reap soma personal advantage 
following from the action. Here there is clearly a 
more complex'process of desire; at the siime time, 
since the different cunents of impulse !?et in the same 
direction, the res^^lting action,is’.rather expedited 
than delayed. * 

, Action as Pleasurable or Paidful. Th^ most 
terestmg example of this co-operation of desires is 
when in addition to the primary iippulse related to 
tfie pleasure following thg abtion there presents itself 
a secondary impulse related to the activity itself. As 
• we saw above, w& may be. saM in ‘all cases of volun- 
tary action to desire the ‘action, in ^insubordinate w^y, 
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aa means to an end. .But in some cases we distinctly 
represent'the action as .intrinsically pleasurable. In 
all such cases the action becopaes coniplex by ^ com¬ 
position of impulses. To the initial ipi]/hlire to' realise 
some end there is. added another, to follow out an 
agreeable Ime of action. We are frequently detef- 
mi,iied to seme? exte.nt to ^ct by such a representation 
of an'agreeable mode of activity. In all sportive or 
play-like action thi§ secondary, impulse attains a special 

degree of prominence. .. 

« 

* Altlxough the desire for the pleasure of the action is here spoken ol 
as secondary, it is not meant that it is in all cases the less potent factor. 
The proportion of intensity between the desire for the result or the end 
and for the means may vary within wide limits. In some cases the re¬ 
presentation of the pleasure of doing*-a thing is'subordinate and'scm'i^ 
conscious. In other cases it becomes the dominant force. This is true 
of most games^here the interest turns largely on thp pleasure of 
physical exercise or intflle^tuul activity (search for a solution, con¬ 
structive activity). In s^ine cases the desire for the pleasure of an 
action becomes the iJlitial and sole motive. This applies to a large part 
of imitative action. In mo^t cases, however, the desire to do a thing 
for the pleasure of doing it is prompted by the suggestion of some 
pleasurable result.^ » 

(b) Opposition of Impulses. The second variety 
of complex action in which two (or more) impulses 
come into antagbnisga aud conflict is much more im¬ 
portant than the other. Owing to the circumstance 
ef antagonism the representaijive or deflective stage of 
the action ^becomes much more prolonged and compli- 

^ Mr. Sidgwick regar Is the case of pleasures of pursuit, as illustrated in 
field-sports, as supporting'the theory* tha^ pleasure is nov always thje object'of 
desire. The sportsman must desire the result of the chase, that is something 
ii^rinsically non-pleasurable and indifferent, in order to enjoy the pleasure 
of the activity (The Methods of JSthics^ Book I., Ohap. IV.). This case, 
which is undoubtedly a dj^cujt one, seems ti) ^nstrate ^he co-operation of a 
secoiidary desire for the acnoa with a primary desire for its result 
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Gated than in tH^ ‘case of co-opemting impulses. And 

in addition to its ‘special psychological imppi’tance this 

typ'e oSi adtion Has a.peQuliar interest from an elhical 

point of'vitKFr For. moral conduct, or obedience to 

• • • 

the mofar law, is the outcome of this mode of cgm- 
plfex £i(!^on. ’ • • 

Arrest of Action; inhibition. • Thl^ variety «.of 
complex action is characterised by the presejice of a 
,new element, the arrest cr iflhibitioij of action. When¬ 
ever two impulses or tendencies arise simultaneously 
or in close succession having different* directions, eacji 
serves to check and counteract the other. Hence 
there arises an arrest of action, which mnij^ be tenj* 
jjinrary *only, leading to gf delay or postpone^fient of 
the .action, or final, ending in a com])lete §vppressipn 
of* the* action^ This inhibitory effect of one desire 
or impulse on another is'closely aijalogous to the effect 
of one object in drawing off the attentn*)h from ariother 
object. Just as the mind^is able to* attenef to one im¬ 
pression only at a time, so that the solicitation of at¬ 
tention in one direction checks the movemc-'nl of it in 
.Another; so oiTly one impulse to action can-^e carried 
out at a given time, and any other iippulse tending in 

another direction aerves to cflcck*or»fi’ustrate the first. 

• » 

• 

Fhysiologijsal "Conditions of Arresty Much has been writljAi 
respecting the physiological conditions of arrest or inhibition. Just^ 
all cletfr consciousness seems to depend on a concentration of nerve- 
energy in certain channels, and a corresponding lepression of it in 

cithers (the correlative of mmial congentr^ition^ so it appears probable * 

• • • • • • 

• • • • 

• • ' # 

^ Since tlfere may be no completed action in^this case, there seems 

inappropria^eness in bringing yie phenomenon under the head gf complex 
ac^on, yet it cleaity involv^^cUve elements, ^wl may be doscrilied as a 
truncated action. 
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that the excitation ot any region of the moton, centres involves some 
influence unfavourable to the eimultaneous elcikition of other motor 
structifres. According to^,thi8"vieiv the arrest of mpulse by reflec¬ 
tion, to'^be spok/^ri of presently, involves an opposing nei?Vcus curf-ent 
issuing from Vhe *liigher^ mottir centres, including <tho|pe »of attention, 
and passing downwards to the lower motor cei.tres excited by the impulse. 
That there is such a counteractive ilervoue influence concerned cieems 
likely from the*fact that thd restraint of movement in a moment*-of 
passion) is often accompanied by a vigorous contraction of other muscles 
themetion of which serves as a ccJuiiterpoise to the tendency to move¬ 
ment. ' As to the exact nature of this interference of nervous processes 
little is known. It is possible that it resembles the interference of light 
an(t sound vibrations. There is miicli* to support the theory that the ■ 
nervous process consists in the propagation,of Liolecular vibrations some¬ 
what an^ogoufl to th^t of ether* nbrations underlying the phenomena of 
Irght; and this theory implies the possibility of such interference.^ 

<* 

I 

Action Arrested by Doubt. The simplest case of 
arrested or inhibited action is that in which the belief 
necessary, to the car»ying out of an impulse is 
checked. CEildren ^e, as we have seen, plond to be 
confident,, and this,, confideniee shows itself in their 
action. Their*'‘first experiments in movement are 
performed 'with a pdrfect ^assurance that they will 
succeed. And a look of perplexity is apt to come 
over their features when they first encounter failure, 
as in trying to lift a heavy body froln the ground: 
These failures “ si^ggest uncertainty, and a sense of 
uncertainty or doubt • arrests or te»»'.porarily paralyses 
action. Thus a child who' has had experience of his 
ir'ability ta lift heavy bodies, 'has hiu impulse checked 
the next time he desires to lift a heavy-looking object. 

I This arrest* will be temporary or complete and final 

♦ »' V 

* « « f * 

•I ' ' 

^ On the physiological nature of inhibition, and the question of spetSial 
centres of inhibition, see €!, H. Lewes, Froblema of Zd/e atid Ifindg Second 
Series (Fh^'sical Basis of Mind), Chap. VIIL, gp. 293-301 ^^Hennajin, Suman 
Phys^ogy, p. 480, seq, Fet'r^flr, \The FwMtion^of the Brain, § 102. 
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according to the circumstances,* such ’ as the strength 
of the imjiuli^, and of tha disposition to act al the 
time, ‘differences of* tempcranient, too„\^U affect thi* 
result. ^ ’A Vi^ofojaa motor system,, involving, ener¬ 
getic impulses to action, is unfavqurtible to^doulit,^ • A 
cautious temperament appears tcf be related to a cer¬ 
tain degree of moderation in the g,ctive impulses^ ^fo 
this it must be added that the contrast will involve a 
•difference in the degree * of* retentiveness/or feelings. 
, The memory for pleasure does^not vary exactly sxa tlie 
memory for pain. The hopeful temperament involves 
a specially good memory for pleasures, the cautious, 
apprehensive temperament, a specially good m^mciry 
f«r ^iris. ' » •’ • 

Recoil of Desire: Deterrents from Action. The 
sebond’ kidd of arrest occurs wfipn the mind is im¬ 
pelled towards certain action under the influinice of 
a desire for some pleasure,, and at the same* tiibjo the 
action is represented as having*some painful accom¬ 
paniment or result. In this case* the positive desire 
to act for the sake of a pleasure is opposed by the 
Negative desire’ or the aversion to this saijae action. 
And so far as this shrinking from a plainful experience 
frustrates the positive impulse;* w^b are said to be 
deterred from the action. 

* Thfe deterring force may reside either inHhe repr^ 
sentetion of the action itself as disagreeable, or in 
t]^e representation of it as leading io a disagreeable 
result. * 

m • ■ 

1 C/, abov, pp. 404, 405. 7«r a ftiller account of tbis iufluenae of acti¬ 
vity on belief see tfie chapttit on “^Belief and Intuition,^]^]}, 
111 . 112 . 
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The first case is illustrated in the. wan-i of alacrity 
in action in states indolence. In such a condition 
there is i;iOt only th^e want of the |iuxilidiy force, 
desire for the pleasure of action^ the presence of 
a distinctly antagonistic force, the tendency to recoil 
from or avoid what is disanree'able. A slu.'fgish or 
indolent child shrinks'•from performing an action 
which is suggested to him by some wish, or by the 
words of ginother, just because he represents it ar 
accempanied by the disagreeable feeling of effort. 

> The outcome of this process of arrest will depend 
liere, as in all other cases, on the relatue strength of 
the opposing tendencies. If the dislike to exertion 
is stronger than the desire" for the plccxsure,'this last 
will be frustrated. Now, as we saw above, the in¬ 
tensity of desire or. impulse towards action is deter¬ 
mined in part by the degree of readiness to act at the 
time. Hence, when there is great indolence, the 
desires are likely to be enfeebled. As a consequence 
of this there will b'e no violent opposition and check¬ 
ing of an impulsive force. Thus children of a slug¬ 
gish te?nperament rarely experience this kind of 
antagonism in its full strengthi Desire only reaches 
a rudimentary of naScent stage. *' 

Let us now take the other cases of recoil from action, 
‘that in which an action to which the mind is impelled ' 
by a positive desire for a pleasure is seen to lead to 
another and painful result. For exam^ple, a child con¬ 
fined by a cold looks out of the window {ind' sees his 
brothef at play. ^ He /eels impelled to go out and 
join him, but fears the rebjjke of .his mother, or 
perhaps the natuW bffect of the rash aqtion. ' In 
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this case, too, t^e. impulse will'be thwarted, partially 
or completel;^. Since the jnind .shrinks from oy seeks 
to shuri pain^^the recognition (jf a painful ponsequence 
to an aclicAi has ^aji its immediate result a recoil, or 
movement of the mind away fi;oiA the aation, ju«t as 
thougl^ the action were itself represented as disagree¬ 
able. • . » ' • ’ 

Hero again the effect of the prevision off evil in 
repressing impulse will vai^ according to, a number of 
circumstances, such as the i;elative strength of the 
attractive and deterrent forces, and the strength of the 
disposition *to dq something at the time. And here,, 
too, we see marked differences of effect aocorjing, as 
jhedicmperament is wary or cautious, or on the other" 
hai;t<i impulsive and impaticnt»of delay. ,* • 

* Rivair/ ofdmpulses. In thej'-hird place, the arrest 
of actioii may bp connected with the play of-a plurality 
of active impulses By this is meant’ that the. mind 
is at the same time excited by fiistinct desires, that is ■ 
desires for different pleasurable objects, and so is 
drawn in different directions or towards different 
•lines of action*. For example, a girl is sitting Reading 
a story. Her brother comes and asks her to join him 
in a walk. She has a desire Uoth to accede to his 
•request, and to go on reacfing her* story In this case 
each* impulse *che«ks the’ action of the othAr according 
to t^ degree of its strength or energy. 

i * I 

• Tlie'^ssential eitement in this^ state of •rivaL^ of iesiyea or iijipnlses 
is the simultaneous prompting of desires fowards diffej^nt ImjSol' action. 
The situation takes on a slightly different asp^cC in different cases. ,In 
some instances the opposition seems to arise rather through ^e limita* 
tions of a<Aion of the^nteaiis at ouj oonjimnd inability to be 
in two plac^es at one time, to do two thincN at Mb* sriTUft time, to employ, 
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a given sum of inon6y in pi’ocuriiig different, objects, ^c.). In other 
caaes the opposition seems rather to spring out of the incompatibility of 
the objects desired (f.gf., a sfutte of bodily vigour and high acholarly 
attainment). , ^ 

It is to be added that ^the two cases here distinguished as recml__Qf 
desire and rivalry of impulses are not perfectly distinct from one another. 
As we saw aborp, desire an<J aversion are closely related one to another, 
and pass one into the other. Thus in the instance ot recofl 'of desire 
given above the bo;^^’*s fear of giving offence to the mother would easily 
becoma the positive desire to retain her favour, in which case the situa¬ 
tion would* become /listinctly one of riralry of impulses. On the other 
haad, when there is rivalry of dcsi *08 the impulse towards each action 
tends to transfurtn itself into an aversion to the alternative action, and 
eo operates a deterrent on th^ other desire. 


Different Forms of Rivalry. Tlii^ rivalry of im- 
pulsea.or desires may take different forms. Two actual 
feelings may prompt in different directions. TLus a 
child coinoa in tired and hot from a walk. He desires 
to rest, and at the same time to go and quench his 
thirst. Or two represented feelinggi or particular 
ends t may collide, as in tke case cited in the pre¬ 
ceding paragraph. Or, again, two permanent ends 
may collide, as in the common case of the opposition 
between an arduous pursuit of study and a regard for 
health. Einally an impulse of one order may collide 
with one of another order below or above it. Thus a 
represented feeling may oppose itself to an actual one, 
as in the common -antagonism between the pleasure 
of indolence and a desire to make an exertion for 

I 

some purpose. Or a permanent end niay oppose itself 
to a lower impuke. The collisions between appetite 
and a. prudent regard for health, between the im- 
pjilses of play and the. motives of study, are familiar 
examples of this ojposition. j «. 

Strife of Desires and its Passive Resolutiop. When 
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the mind ia»thus.a;t the same time drawn towards ami 
repelled from an action, or drawn tipwards two different 
lines of'-action, there, arises a postpon(3ment of action 
and a proc'esJ of alteijaate inclinati6u in this aiajl that 
direction. * To revert to ciur illustration.^ The girl 
piclurc.4ythe ‘pleasures of the walk ; imnges of tlie 
shady lanes, their banks sown with prirarc>seSjj tlie 
sound of birds, and so on, succeed one arjother./ While 
these are before the mind t'here is a nascent impifls'e 
to comply with the brcvther’s suggestion. But bofore 
this impulse has time to work itself* out tlic other 
series of images, remaining in the cool of the house, 
and perusing the pleasant story, arise and, excite,, a 
dasirc’towards-thc? alternative course. This successive 
excit.atiou of desire which is -instantly opposed by 
another'forfte, gives rise to a paiig/id sense of conHie.t. 

This prdcess tends to terminate of itself. One of the 
impulses often proves stronger and more' persistent than 
the other, and so succeeds in,cxpeMing it altogether, and 
having its way. Or the pain of the state of conflict itself 
is so great as to hasten a result one way or another. 
The mind folioCv^s out one of the opposing^impulses 
rather than go on enjiuring the con diet. A strong 
tendency to act so^aehow at 'the-'time greatly expe¬ 
dites this passive resolution of the conflict. Children 
> with strong active anpulsfes and w6ak power of repre '- 
senting consequences are incapable of such a prolonged 
process of alternate representation and, deSire. 

• ' • $090 

This purely ]laafiive process of resolution answers in^ certain, respects 
to the effect of a number of mechanical^forces ^efing on one and th» 
fearae body, ijust as the body tepds to follow the direction of the «tronger 
force^ so action tendrfto follow# ftie OirectioT; of tle^tronger desire. Ap<l 
iudt as two OTOosed forces when equal may pounteract OUT another pro- 

A-i » ^ M m ^ 
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<lucing a state of equilibriiyn and rest, so two opposing desires maj just 
counteract piie another and so produce as theit conjoint result not action 
but inaction, • But this rajrwiy happens with the young and those strongly 
disposed to activity. The tendency ^o act sonvihow, w'hicji is greatly 
enforced by the 'growing aversion to the pain of conflict, cperates as a 
powerful factor on the side of some actitnd 'Which action is finally 
cairied put, is in caset of approximately equal stimuli very much a 
matter of accident, depending on which of. the impulses happeus'to be 
in the ascendant', or most distinctly present at the mometf« when the 
dfesirt} to act somehow, 4ujl the'aversion to the pain of conflict reach a 
certain stjfength. , 

* Regulated Conflict: Deliberation. Thus far we have 
supposed the process of inhibftion of action and con- 
'flict of impulse, as well as its resolution, to be a 
comparatively passive one in which th(J several con¬ 
tending ilnpulses are left uncontrolled to determine the 
result' according to their relative degrees of strength. 
And thfb suppositioii corresponds roughly at leapt 
with many of our complex actions, a!hd more parti¬ 
cularly those ,of early life when the .will-power is low. 

But the development of the will implies a trans¬ 
formation of this comparatively passive process into 
an active one, in which a new element enters, that 
which we customarily mark olF as an effort of will in 

I ^ 

arresting" and controlling impulse. Owing to the pre¬ 
sence of this new factor, the ‘process of contention 
becomes regulated and tqkes on the form of an effort 
not to follow out ^n impulse, and' a iresulting process 
' of deliberation. The will exerts "itself m a new ^nd 


more difficult form, in striving not to act but. to 
postpone actiol^ so as to allow time for the several 

conflicting Iponsiderations to come up. 

• « 

f 

^ Tkfl pain of conflict in such a case, b^ing proportionate to the intojuoity 
and persifltciice of the'flfnres,, will in gen'errl be greatest in the case of^those 
having a strongly marked ^tive temperament 
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This forra of \^iIlrexei‘tiori, striving hot to a(*.t^t t he 
moment, is a peculiarly difficult owe. To •begin ^with, 
it presrfp'jposes Jihe preseoce of ^ new ajid.liighly re¬ 
presentative Vnotire, namely, the apprehension of, and 
aversion to, the evils of ‘rash gr •impulsive .ntttimn. 
This motive is a slow growth presupposing many ex¬ 
periences, careful attention fo tl^e’less rjbvious, aflid 
immediate results of action and even processes of 
comparison and abstraction* A.nd •while ^the motive 
to such voluntary kfliibition of, impulse is thus dilfi- 
cult of attainment, the act of inhibitiiig is itself beset 
with peculiaB difficulty. To strive not to act when 
impulse prompts implies a considerable power ^f at- 
teAtic/n, *an abilit;^ t© keep a representation steadily 
before the mind when it tends "to be overpowered by 
im|)ul8e’ Thirf again involves ihe strengthening of 
the higher brain, centres,’more particularly, • perhaps, 
those motor centres which ‘seem to be specially »cou- 
cerned in volitional attentien. flfence the special diffi¬ 
culty of such exertion in the case*of the young, who, 
moreover, as we have seen, are characterised by a 
pbwerful bent to action. ^ •• 

The will having thus . exerted itself in checking 
action, proceeds to supervise tlie process of alternation 
aiid collision of impu^^e. Tliat is to say, the attention, 
is volujitarilj^ direefed to the several object8*desired stf 
as tQ keep them all before the mind lon^ enough to 
esfjimate precisely the full value of each in itself, and 
to comphre ,these values 8ne with another.* • ThAs if 
it be simply a q^uestion of doing ,tfr not doing a 
’particular* thing, the^ jii^^d carcful^ 3 j counts the 
ad’^anta^eij and disadvantages ^nd sets the dhe 
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agam^jt the other. Or it it be a'^ase two rival 
eiids^ it compares one "object of desire with another, 
so as to det&r,naiue th^ir relative, magnitude Mi value. 
This is known as deliberation. „ , ' ^ 

tn addition to* tliis deliberation respecting ends, 
there is a deliberation respecting means, ^fei-e t'he 
cij^operation" of ihtpllect in volition becomes much 
more distinct.. The estimation of this and that end, 
though invplving'*eompa^is(yn and discrimination, is. 
ultimately a matter foe feeling- ahd desire. The pro¬ 
cess of deliberation simply allows of. the fullest de¬ 
velopment of the individual’s desirps. In the case of 
delibexating about means, however, the estimation is 
wholly a matter of (practical) knowledge and judg- 

raent. {h. order to *know which action will .best 

, $ 

contribute to a desived result, we have to recall the 
different degrees e-f perfection in v^ich the actions 
have'usxially brought this*-about, and also the various 
degrees of probability of* the several means being 
effective. This presupposes a considerable develop¬ 
ment of the intellectual powers. 

Choicb’or pecision. As the final stage of this rege¬ 
lated process of conflict we have an act of choice or 
decision. After‘duly weighing thj pleasure and pain, 
the good and evil, resulting irona. any action the one is 
‘seen to preponderate over the othfer. Then thfe mind * 
knowingly chooses or decides to act or not to act. 
Thus, to return* to our illustration, the child finding 
that the probable evil of running out intp the garden 
is greater thad .the .good, abandons the-wish, and 
decides not to aptj^ This involves a dismispal of the‘ 
al'iuring image front the mind. Similarly in the ease 
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of rival en^. Thus, to revert to our other exempli-, 
the girl finding that on the ‘whole the f)lensure of 
remainhfg at ^ome is greater Jhan tha^ ‘qf taking a 
walk deciftes^n thejfomier course, deliberately selecting 
it OS' the tetter. In like manner l;he mjjid <;ho{Jses 
belweei^ different means, deciditig which course of 
action is best fitted to bring About & desired end^ • 

It is to be added that the resulting decision's rarely 
the perfect form he#e ‘described. TJJie force of 
^activity or the tendency to dp something, aided by 
an impulse to escape from the painful state of conflieh 
frequently hedps tq resolve the point, both in choosing 
ends and choosing means, in a comparatively pfissivo 
wAy. * This is pArticnlarly true of the deeiskjiis of 
early life. 

4r* 

' / It is plaitf from the above account of choice that it is related to dis- 
criminatioiL It may Indeed be said to be in the CL>;;on. of action what 
discrimination is in th|it of ititellecth)n. And just as we rccoguiAod an 
implicit discrimination^ in which oyly one! term is present to the mind 
at the time, and an explicit in which both, terms arc present, biung 
distinctly compared one with another, so we may distinguish between 
an implicit and an explicit choice. Thus there is a rudiment of (choice 
in an animal's selection of nutritious substances.^ On th& other hand, 
explicit choice involving comparison (of ends or means) l^longs to the 
higher stages of will-development.^ 

m 

v'. Calmness and Strength bf Will. The ability to 
check .impulse *or postpone action, and to *deliberat^,‘ 
and cl^oose, is the characteristic of a calm enlightened 
and’regulated will Its development^ a* slow process 
add only commences in ea,rly liffe. The *yQup^ Cihild 
cannot defpr acting. In cases of confiict'the pressure 

t • * • • 

^ This is way^in which ^r. Jftdmanes ha$^mployed the tertn choice, 
xna^ng it co-extensive with cthiscious actiotfi JSvolutiontn AnimUs, 

Chap. I.) ^ t 
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of impulses, assisted by the pain of the sta/je of conflict 
itself, is too much far him, and he is unable to master 
the rival fpreps and reduce tkem to order. H'e wants 
too the intelligence for comparing and deciding. 

The jnoal: impo!rtq.nt ingredient in the natural* basis 
of this higher power of will is a certain reteutiveness 
foi- feelings, more ‘ especially painful experiences. As 
observed above, children have not an equally good 
memory fo;* the • pleasu/able and painful. And a 
strong tendency to action favours the dwelling on 
the attractions' to, rather than the deterrents from 
an action. Children very early show 'differences in 
this respect, as in vaiying degrees of rashness, cau¬ 
tiousness or circumspection of terriper; Along' with 
this element of cautiousness there must go a certain 
strength of the practical intelligence. A good chooser 

» c 

must not only be • able to master impulse, he must 
be able tp weigh and compare. We thus see that 
vigorous activity is not the only condition of a strong 
will. Disciplined strength depends on a combination 
of active vigour, strength of desire and impulse, on 
the one vide,, and of cautiousness on the other, fts 
natural foundation lies between the extremes of over- 
activity leading to rhshness, and bf over-cautiousness 
.leading to inaction. . ' 

Resolut'fon: Perseverance. Oiie oth'er common ' 
accompaniment of this higher and more reflective type 
of action repaaiLs to bes touched on,, namely, resolu¬ 
tion. tBy this is meant the formation cf a'distmet 
determination to, perform an actiop which is seen to 
lead fb a desired^ end. It, is something more than 
deciding on an end, and an appropriate action, as gobd. 
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Such decision oftfen passes instantly into action, in 
which case the stage of rgsolutign is nqt 'fully de- 
velopedr* •‘Thus resolution has reference to an action 
not capable of bang, carried out at the instant. For 
example, a child breaks sdmething^ decides that ii; is 
best to ^ell his mother: and finaMy resolves to do so 
when he Jiext sees her. Resohition is tlfus the intei^jal 
equivalent of a complete voluntary action .(and so 
dift'ers from a mere desire«to^ct), though the completed 
mental process is ddbatred by ^he circumstances o/ the 
moment from issuing in the final stifge, the exteriitjl 
action. It involyes a distinct belief in the future 
occurrence of certain circumstances, and a preliminary 
wftlition’al activity in the shape of expectant attention 
and. a preparedness to act in a* definite wiii^wlien t]ie 
mhment arrives. Being thus the most fully developed 
form of Ihe psy^chical process of jvilling, resolution is 
commonly taken as the type of all volition.* Tp will 
is pre-eminently to resolve to dh a thing. 

It is plain from this brief accoifnt of resolution that 
it enters as an ingredient into all prolonged actions 
and^ chains of actions. For in every suchj.case it is 
not enough to will each ^action at the moment of its 
performance, all stages of the ahtien must from the 
first be resolved on., 

• There is* a gerdi of resolution in ordinary actioite, 
sinpe* they commonly involve a prolonged series 
qf movements. Thus, to revert tc» our simple case, 
the child ^hat decides to go out ancl plax must, 
it is plain, maintain this decision*for a tilne long 
enough to cajry it iijto, practice^ ^ It is, however, in 
tfiose mqre lengthy actions or* chains of action which 
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involve distant results that the stage ofr resolution 
comes distinctly intg^iview.. In all serious undertak¬ 
ings, as in, I:e9,rning tQ swim^ in woi^king for prize, 
tlie mind has to go on directing ij:self to Oiie end, and, 
in 8ubordin0.tion to l^iis, resolving to carry but a pro¬ 
longed succession of active steps. . / 

Here power of will is manifested in strength and 
pertinacity of .resolve. A bhild with a robust will 
perseveres ;n spite of bif£culties, does not relax, 
effort because of a delay in success. He will not allow 
himself to be turned aside by other objects, or by 
the example and persuasion of others, -riiis quality 
of firnuiesvi in resolution involves the power of keeping 
stcadilj'before the mind a definite^ reault, and shutting 
out all CGiisiderations 'which would cause the will to 
deflect from this partumlar direction. It thus implies 
a certain continuity of interest, and pprsistehce of the 
attention in a particular - direction. It is in the 
sphere of action whai conccntriition is in the sphere 
of knowledge. 

While we have considered resolution on its positive side only (as 
resolution to VVo), we may see at once that the same process is involved 
in its negative side (resolution not to do). «To resolve not to do a thing 
involves the anticipation a v^ertain situation, the prompting to a 
certain action, and the preparedness of mind to curb the impulse. 
Resolution, though conceived here to follow a process of choice, fre¬ 
quently appears without any explicit' companson ©f different actions. 
Its Bultlcient conditions are a desire suggesting a certain action Trhich is 
recognised as rcalisuhle in the future. Since resolution ini]!fiiea the 
representation of future circumstances, it persists only so long as the 
antiv'i^atioi^ cf faese tecur^. Henc^ many resolutions are temporafty 
only, jjfgain, since resolutions arc arrived at in the/absence of^the 
apjiTopriate circunistahces, thoy^ are, even when strong and persistent, 
no guarart^ for actual perfoi-mancer Tl\eir future efficiency depends on - 
the^adequale represent&tloh of all the'cirftunistancesJ* This accounts for 
the ignominious collapse of. so many brave resolutions v^hen brought 

4 • • • i 
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face to face ^th' actn^ ciTcumstancea Finally^ it is to be observed 
that increase in the {>Qwer of foreseeing action tends to vwdeif the area 
of resolution. Th^ so far as our daily Actions become ordered according 
to a*plan;ilAxdy all have a ^tag^ of resolutipu os their Antecedent We 
habitually l«okj ftiVward to the succession (jf octidhs biaking up the 
business, &c.^ol' the day^ and resolve to perform them in due^ order as 
circumstances occur. And the subordination^f action to lading aends 
implies^ns hintdd above, a-habitual state of^solution, tfiat is prepared¬ 
ness to acl; in certain ways in certain circumstances.^ , 

* • • » 

Firmness of Will. This quality of,resoluteness is 
,one of high moral value. • It is .one of the special 
characteristics of a firm or stabje will. It is to soiue ex- 
ti‘nt distinct from the power of choosiiTg and coming to 
a decision, fee ma^^y persons who find great difficulty in 
choosing are strong and unmoved when theji haye oiice 
nfade*a thoice. Thoexcesfe of this quality is obstinacy 

whhih will not face the fact^of the fruiJdessness.of 

• 

effort, which refuses to profit hy dew experience, and 
to learn from tl\e advice*of others. Children througli 
their inability to represent steadily the* remtitc* future 
are commonly deficient in.that firmness will which 
is required for attaining a distant result. On the 
other hand, their strong impulses to action, and 
fhem disinclination to defer doing things and to con¬ 
sider, lead them to resist^ the efforts bf others to guide 
and persuade then* This givcsrTo them that appear- 
aiice of obstinacy .(self-will) which we are apt to 
mgar^ as b characteristic of childhood. * But th»e 
are. wtsll-marked individual differences among children 
fill this respect. 

^Self-bonVol. (a) Conff-ol of Action, ’thte tenif self- 
control points to, the ability of thQ 'developed will ,to 
overcom* and .keep v^hjn'due litrji^s special forces or 
tefidenciqs viewed as opposed* to it at the time. • It ^ 
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thus consists in the 'main of what ..has here been 

# 

called'inhibition. inhibition is however not con¬ 

trol. In order that it; be dignified with that name 
it must be of the active kind (involving aii effort not 
to do something of tp suppress an impulse),'bringing 
into exercise the highest form of will-activityi in the 
shape of voluntary ‘ attention, and further include the 
subordination of a comparatively presentative impulse 
to*U representative or ratiohab motive. The term has 
thus a reference to the order of^ development. Con- 
rrol is subordination of the earlier to the later. It is 


something not natural to the child,, but 'difficult and 
involving effort. The term has too a slightly ethical 
significance, and implies, in> most crises at lertstj thfe 
sway of tise higher attd worthier motive over the 
lower and less worthy-^- ' ' '■ 

The first variety of self-control is the control of 
action or active impulse. By this is meant in the 
first place, and principally, the restraining of any 
kind of tendency to movement growing out of a 
simple or early form of impulse. Thus it includes 
the abilityirto inhibit not only impulses to act for the 
sake of immediate gratification, but tendencies to 
movement springing* out of restletijsness or desire to 
act, and also the dispositions (whether congenital or 
dxie to habfc) to move in response £o certain sensory 


stimuli, and to conjoin movements in certain ways. 

Although the control of action consists mainly of 
this negative mode of activity, the inhibiting of im- 


* The ffpresflion of a mi^erous impulse by calling in pradentf*il considera- 
tiona would illustrate a ^j'cHological procem aelf-control, though hardly 
an ethicaL 
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pulse to im)ven\eiit, it includes as a siibordinat«4 feature 
a positive mode of activity. • This ■ is the ability and 
readiilefe^ to e^xert activity an^. perforpi* jictions when 
these are In tbemfselves or thmr immediate couse- 
quemces‘disagreeable. The fuH control,pr command 
of J;Ke»«,ctive organs implies thy ability to bring them 
into activity when the actual ^circunistahces ,of* the 
moment deter from action.^ , • 

'\J Stages of Self-control. * It follows from our bl'ief 
account of the development qf the will that there is a 
gradual progress in self-control. Thfi simplest form, is 
seen when an actyal feeling is checked and overpowered, 
by the mere anticipation of a feeling. Thus, when a 
^ilJ oVercofties'hi^ indolence and sets about preparing 
^his. lesson in order to avoid piftiishment he.ie exercifji’ng 
the pbwef of self-control. Again when a present or 
immediate gratjfication is postponed to a future one, 
as when a child puts by his sweetme*ats in Order to 
enjoy them to-morrow, he exef'cises self-control. 

A much higher stage of control is reach(.d when 
intelligence is developed and the child apprclicnds 
"enduring end^, or interests, such as healthjreputation, 
and knowledge. The subordinatioA of particular and 
temporary ends cJto these* general and peimanent 
interests is an exercise of control. Thus the child 
reaches a'highei? form* of control when ^ he sets rfie 
maintenance of his health before him as an enduring 
end, and represses all desires inconsistent with this.^ 
In this wa^ he practises •the virtue of tempera^cie.’ 

* The highest stage of this s^f-coptror, in so far a? it 

^ The tom *coikftmand/ thcXigV used ii^inuM Ac same sense as *contrdl/ 
^ems to point more distinctly to this positive*aspect. 

• • * *» 
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has to do with personal good, is the .exercfise of pru- 

_ ^ I 

donee. By .this is meant that the several aims and 
interests of life are so .^dj usted^ as -to yfe^d the greatest 
sura, of happiness to the individual., 'This^'imblies the 
suberdination of eathpf the enduring interests, health, 
knowledge, &c., to a still higher and more compre¬ 
hensive principle of actiob. And such subordination 
involves -an effort to restrain *a lower force by means 
of .'ll higher. «. 

Finally, the individual good‘is'subordinated in a 
noeasure to the dominon good. The general good or 
, happiness, including that of ourselves and of others, 
is a wider principle of action than personal gooil, and 
•easily conflicts with it. Ohihlrcn '^naturally' d'esirc 
tlKfcir oWilli happiness, and are but little concerned 
about the good of othe’^s. To restrain selfish prompt- 

t 

ings, to consider what others like and expect, involves 
an effort of self-control of a peculiarly difficult kind. 
Ihe pursuit of ‘ comfiion '* interests, as knowledge 
and art, since they lift the individual above the 
thought of personal good, and attach him to an object 
of common«. pursuit, may he said to limit in a manner 
the egoistic promptings. But the motives which most 
effectively oppose '"and check the personal aims and 
desires are those of duty, benevolence, and generally 
wiiat we cill humanity. It is in*'the cbllisions of 
interest and duty, of egoistic and ‘altruistic’ prompting, 
' that the highest attainments in the art of self-control 
arc reach od.' *' 

Tlie exfv^t relation of the motive of benevolence which uijderlies the 
pursuit of others’ happLi^^ -to^^he mouve's promptiifg to individual or 
^personal good, is a matter of great pycbological difficulty. It bas been 
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already pointed out * that in aiming at relieving* .auoihar*^ pain, or ;u 
increasing his pleasure, 'we in a manner substitute his welfare for 
our own. The peculiarity of this type of ^actibn is reoognised clearh 
enough is(,thii everydij.y distinction between selfish ant^unselfisfi or dis¬ 
interested •cojndnct,’a distinction which libs ^cen the sifbject of much 
ethical discussion, Altjio'igh a sympathetic person himself* derivoN 
pleasure from miniatering to another's pleasure, this does not seem to 
be Ae object? diitinctly represented in a benevolent actibh. Hence tbit- 
modc»of action has been withdrawn by some'from the class of volitionnl 
actions proper. Thus Dr. Bain regards it as ifualogous to the grorp of 
uleo-motor actions or those actions due to the force hf persjstent ideas 
(iddos liones). (See Ths E^motiom and the Will, Pt. L’ Chap. VI., § ^2.) * 

These operatious*o£» sell'-con,crol wlieu mLclJigeiitly 
i)erformed may assume the form of acts of obedience to 
a scrf-iraj>osed command. The agent, applies to liiruself 
the rule or maxim * Be tempoCiite,’ ‘ Be trulhfnj,’ an<l 
.so fottlf. InHhiS way tho child from simply wheying- 
an external aiithority and following ext(U-iml couiniicl 
li/arns’to obey the inward voice, and to follow tin; 
persuasions of reason. 

J (B) Control of Feelings* The growtTi of’wiil. thus 
manifests itself in checking tfnd overpowering im¬ 
pulse or lower motive, and generally in <;urbing and 
governing movement. But this is nut the only form 
of self-control.'* The will is (ialled on to restrain ant. 
regulate other forces dying outside the region of action 


proper. 

‘ ' Of these extraneous forces the first and most 
obvious is feeling,*emotion or passion. Feeling as Mo¬ 
have’seen discharges itself in movement. The control 
qf feeling is thus analogous in certai!ii respects to that 
of impulst^. The first "thing a cluld 'haB .to, da in 

* • a 

« * 

^ On the nature of benevolent or disinterested’action consult further *<Ir. 


Sidgwick'B 9fethods^o/ Ethics, ^Qorik 1 ., Chap. § d ; and Mi^. fJtcplim’/j 
Sdisnee of Ethics, Chap. VI. * ® 
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cliecldng the force of. passion (anger, gric{, & ■.) is to 
inhibit tlie external actions^ such as crying, and throw¬ 
ing the armsi about. ^ Here sqme,efFeat is prodoiced' in 
the motor centres ac in the case of restraining impul¬ 
sive action. Sinca, moreover, feeling and its' bodily 
expression are closely connected one with another'it 
follftws that this arrest of» external action will tend to 
some extent to allay the fec^ling itself. By making 
anjc'jfprt to repress,the sigas,of grief, the grief seems 
to lessen. ' , * 

f . - . . 

What the exiict effect of this restraint of external' 

t 

movements will be in any given C9.se depends 
partly on^the strength of the feeling. If an emo- 
.tion say of anger is very •; intense, ^ the suppression 
of its exte^rnal signs m^,y do little to stifle the feeling 
itself. The mind may cherish the passion' internally 
brooding on ideas of satisfaction. The resulo of such 
external self-restraint will vary too with the tempera¬ 
ment of the individual, ^yhcn this is favourable to 
tenacity of feeling, it may smoulder on and have 
sway over the mind even when its outer expression 
has been cjieckcd.^ Hence the need of some additional 
means of restraining feeling. This will be spoken of 
presently. *». ' 

The control of feeling is a more difficult attainment 
tl^an that cif active impulse.' Children s feelings are 
violent and all-subduing at the time, and the viill is 


failure of tae inlubitioii of its o^^^ernal movemeut to repress a feeling 
depends oil tlio fact that the muscular actions though addirg something to 
th^ feeling serve as a chtiunel of relief or escape for the pressure of emotion. 
This eflfect of relief appears to be more marked in the case of quick-tempered 
persons. (See Dr. Carpehtcii’, J^ental Phy^ioUji^^ Book Chap.'^VII., § 265, 
c/. § 270.) 
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sometiraea called on to stay *a, torrent. The first, 
efforts at self-re^raint only begjn when th*e power of 
controlling active iinpylse has )pecn exercised up to ci, 
certain .point. . This gives the * necessary ability to 
inhibit* niovement! To this wo must add thg cireuni- 
st’anOe tfiaf the motives to the control of feelinsi arc 
late in their development. • Children 'are proverbiall}' 
frank in ihanifestiiig feeling. It ret^uires considerable, 
experience and kuowlefjge* of the^ill elfects of um-e- 
strained passion on tjie child’s wellbeing, as well as a 
certain measure of regard for othert#, to practise tfiis 
form of selfocontrol. 

Here, again, it is to be noted that volitional control, 
tiiorgh- mamly a negative process of inhibition, in 
eludes a positive element. ,i. The comniiyid of .the 
feelings by the will implies the ability and disposition 
to assise in calling up desirably emotions. This is 
illustrated in the art of good manners,"whidi inyolves 
the deliberate cultivation of kindly feeling, and still, 
more distinctly in all self-appointed cxtircises for 
promoting moral and religious feeling. 

^(c) Controf of the Thoughts. A secon/d group of 
mrces against which.the will has in a manner to work 
in order to subordijiate them to »ita own ends, are those 
of intellect. By these are meant the tendency of 
all presentations 'Or representations when they occair 
to attract the attention, together with the tendency 
of these when present in the mind to suggest or call 
lip other ^mages or thoughts in any way nsijoeiated 
with them. The inhibitory action of the will*in coun¬ 
teracting these force'R is, as was pointed out above, 
immediately connected with a “positive action, namely. 
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the fixing and detaining of certain" nresertations or 
representationa before the. mind so as to secure their 
greatest messuro of .distinctness, and the 'arding in 
the calling up of representations 9f which•‘thfe mind is 
at the time in need. '* 

As we have sec®, intellectual growth and dfe- 
ci[)hne imply: at every stage the control of those 
forces o& tendencies by the.will. At the* very be- 
gifinipg of knowhiclge, the*^mi?id is exej-cised in giving 
fixed,attention to a particular external object, to the 
disregard of other and distracting sense-solicitations. 
Observation moans the ability to keep the attention 
concentrated on an object for a time, and to resist 
• the nat/iral tendency of the. mind'to* flit‘from'tins tt* 
tlgit object; Again, iiirlearning or committing some¬ 
thing to memory, the. will is called into plhy in the 
form of concentratiqn on the subject of study. And 
in order to keep'' his mind steadily fixed on his lesson 
the child must have aViertai.n power both of shutting 
out ext('rnal imprespions, and of excluding any associa- 
fions with the words or facts lie is committing to 
memory wj,>ich happen to bo foreign to'dlie matter in' 
hand. And this‘power of controlling the forces of 
suggestion is seen ill ‘trying to*„remeniber’ some¬ 
thing. Finally in the higher processes of construc- 
tH^e imagination, of' abstiaction ami reasoning,' this? 
power of turning the attention away from what is 
I interesting and of resisting the forces of suggestion, 
is calle^l .iiito*^ exercise in a 'much higher form. All 
calm aild regulated thinking implies not .only the 
power of turning ^away from, external objects, of 
‘ abstractionin the >' popular sense, but also tlie com^ 
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mand of the, intellectual trains themselves, th.o capability 
ot* interfering with the natural flo \^^05 succepsi’ou off the 
images.( m; ideas, selecjiiug those wjiich are suitable and 
retaining.thani* before the minS, Kud excluding those 
which are*unsuitable. . _ , 

v.^'Corln^ctioh between Control of Thou^t, Feeling, 
and Impulse. While we have tlma duftingilished Jbe- 
tween thes^ three forms (jf control, wc ihay e»isify see 
that they arc closely rejatid one,to another. . For, 
in the first place, feeling, thouglit, and action arc to 
*a certain extent opposed or mutually exclusive states 
of mind; anti this being so, it follows that the i)osi- 
tive furtherance of any one by the commayd of the 
wjil uivolves»tha iuhibiti.on of the ojjposing force.* 
A word or two will suffice, a^ter what hfjs alrca(^ 
been said, to make this clear. ^ • ‘ 

To begin with the eftec'ts of feefing, since ijtrong or 
violent emotion*of all kiryls agitates* \h'e iriiiulj dis¬ 
arranging the naechanism, of attention, alid substi¬ 
tuting an emotional order for a logical order in the 

O ♦ ^ 


fiow of the thoughts, it follows that the perfect com¬ 
mand of the intellectual processes presupposes the 
capability of controlling feeling. And since, in addi¬ 
tion to these effcctg, emotion*takes possession of the 
muscular system, it is plain that the inhibition of 
heeling is inyolVedJh the’full command of the move;^ 
ments\ Once more, since external action and internal 
thought are opposed states of mind, ^he »pcrfect com¬ 
mand of the intellectual. plbceSses •will'*,include, the 
inhibition,of movement. As Was poiinted out above, 

• the very attitude of »atten.tibhi even when directed 
externally to objects t>/ sense, io cgie ^f bodily stillness’ 

42 . 
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or cessation of mo'wemcnt. And the internal direc¬ 
tion of 'the attention I to the thoughts of the mind 
illustrates this inhibition of movement in cintellectual 

I * i • • I 

activity still more*plainly.^ 

,.We may nowt look at the relation bfctween the 
control of the thovghts, of the' feelings, anch of *the 
aqtions, as deiermined, not by the opposition, but by 
the coijnectlon between these mental states. And 
kei*e„ we have tp do witl^. two cases, namely, the 
clej)enden(;e of feeling on intpllection, and of action 
on intellectiomand feeling. * 

(1) As has been observed, all emotioii, is excited in 
coniiectipn with intellectual activity of some kind. 
The presence of a feeling in tjie.mipd depends.-on 
j^n intellectual procegis. Thus, the child’s vexation 
only lasts so long as he sees or thinks about Xhe 
source of his disappointment. Hence the importance 
of controlling ‘the thoughts as a means of controlling 
the feeliifgs. As w«is pointed out just now, we can . 
only very imperfectly control feeling by repressing 
the accompanying cxt('rnal movements. The only 
efficient,'Way of reaching feeling is by mastering the 
intellectual processes concerned, by turning the 'mind 
by an effort of. will from the exciting cause of the 
feeling, and directing it on something wholly foreign 
;,and uncocinected. ■ A child’s feeling of disappointment. 

I 

i; 

( 

' It is remarlced Dr. Ferrier that the internal diffusion of nerve-onergy 
involved in thought, atd tho external diffusion of it in muscular action, Vary 
iu an ia-vefse ratio. Consequently, “in the deepest attoq/ion, 'every move¬ 
ment wh'lch woultt diminish internal diffusion is likewise inljibited. Hence, 
in deep thought even adtomatic*actions are inhibittd, and a man who becomes 
deep in iihought while^^^valks may lyj o^'served to stand sti-ir* {The 
litnis of the Brai7if ChsLp, X^J.,^Sect 103). * c 
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when not Fory intense is got rid of witiiout an t'ffout 
of will, merely by a divcfj^ion *t>f* the attentidii to 
some new* object with its connoisted train of ini ages. 
But whe«4 more -deep and persistent it can onh^ be 
complefeiy dominated by fin exertion of his owji will in 
refepluVgly turning the attention *o some^iing wholly 
unconnected with the feeling. . ^ 

(2) Again, feeling and thought arc inwolved in 
.action. An emotion either ctctually,excited, or at 
called up in a reprfesejitative form, is the impiil^se to 
action. In order then to control imimlscs, feeling mu«t 
be controlled, and along with this, the thoughts in so 
^ as they are conditions of the feeling.. The yu- 
pftlsc*^ to do an» uakind .'action is only C()ipj»letelv- 
repressed, when the feeling c£ auger ouj^of whnh 
it* sprihgs* is repressed, and th.e remembranee of t he 
injury which excites th’e feeling, banished-from tJie 
mind. Hence the importance assigned in* the. best 
ethical systems to the cpntroy of' the desires and 
thoughts ‘ of the heartThe piopess of dclilieiatiou 
plainly implies a considerable ability in controlling 
i!he thoughts find along with these the fij'elings de¬ 
pending on them. In order to postpone action and 
to consider calmlji»the advahtagts tind disadvantages 
of a course, the will must have the attention well 

uiidef command. • 

% 

9 

1[n illustrating the mutual dependence of Control of action, 
fueling, and thought, we have confin«d our att^uitionsfor the mobt part 
to the negati'^ or inhibitory aide of control. But ic is Obuious that 
there is al90*a relation between these^oms of c^ntifd on thffir positive 
. side. That is to say, 3i bo far as the processes of thought, focjijig, fmd 
action are. (%nnectsd, the £p:#inotioii of th^^Aitf by on exerciae of tlm 
)yifl must involve the command of the (Ahers. Tlyis since felling 
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involves representation, the ^voluntary ciiltivf^tlon of foiling, the 
sesthet?c or religious enaction, depends largely on deliberately fixing the 
thought) on the approprial!^ objects and ideas. Conversely an exertion 
of will in furthering intellcctiifd activity (concentration of niiiid) may 
be aided by voluntarily directing the thoughts to the vaLne or desira¬ 
bility Ol knowledge and so aiding in the excitation of feeling and 
motive. EimiV^ly a feeling may to some extent be voluntarily pro* 
moted by taking on the oxitward expression. Finally, suate.jned mus¬ 
cular exertion depends largely on a fixing of the attention, or a steady 
concentration of iiiind on tl.e object or idea fitted to excite feeling and 
desire. 




Limits of Control. All voluntary self-control has 
its limits. There is a strength of impulse which no' 
motive force can overcome. No threat wopld hold hack 
a man parched with thirst if water were placed near 
his lips. So too there is -a lorqp of p-assion agaijist 
which the, will is po\yerless. And the most potent 
suggestions or tendencies of thought, (‘ inseparable 
associations/ ‘ necessary beliefs ’) cannot be oontrolled 
by the will. -‘The strength of any*person’s will in 
control is 'measured sjnost obviously'by the amount 
of force overcome. . In the second place the degree of 
strength' displayed is estimated in relation to the 
effort put lorth. On the one hand, powerful will 
is one which ban make a great and prolonged effort. 
On the other hapd#i,strength of ^ill is displayed in 
the absence of effort. Itdmplies the ability to effect 
vouch at a^small cost of effort. Thi^ last consideration 
refers to the effect of repetition and habit in facilitating 
the processes* of control. 


«i 


t* 


It iB here assumed chat the force to be overcome by'the will in,the 
cu^B compared is' th6 same; b>it this cannot always bef counted on. 
Thus two^men may have equal power of ^★ill, but if the prions of the * 
t/ne are much strougef' than those of tfiei other, there will be a less 
perf^t command of feeling in the former case. A good ^toic is com- 
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Tnonly (if not ^Iw'nysJ not merely a man a certain strepj'tli.of will, 
but a man of relatively Weak passions. iThis anau^ei's ti^ the pathdlogical 
factjthat-the loss selt-coutrol may aiise either through the tncrease 
of the forCc 'to be ^aStered* or flie impainirtint of vrfilitional power 
of resisting aftd (fcverconaing.^ ** ^ • 

Pliysiolo0Br of Self-c6n{rol. All self-contj’ol appear to inipl^^the 
activity ^of c^irtfyn higher braiu-ceiiti*es, uJ*>ro pait.iculiifly the motor 
centres coiwerned in voluntaiy attention. 'Miese centres me the higlicst 
in the sense tliat they are the ones •hiefly in all the ^pore 

difficult actions involving special degrees oP attention, and alstt in the 
sense that they are the latest tif be developed. AAiith this^act ccjires- 
j)oiids another, namely, that as an.^vv(*ring tg the weakest dtigrcH*^<if 
organisation they are the Ijast slmde, that is, the most Piisily disturhed. 
This is seen in the loss of thl power self-control which maizes the 
weakening of brain power by over-work, the excessive use of stimulants, 
as alcohol, opium,^and still more plainly the oncomings of mental disease.® 
It is a disputed poifet wlietlier the physiological processes me the 
in all cases of self-control. In the contnd of movtlneirf and*of 
feeling ilervous inftuenoo appeal's t^ pass from tlie higlier inotsr centres ■ 
(including those of attention) to the lower motor centres, from which 
tjic process of innervation concerned in* the inymlsivrfe emotiuiuil 
movement setS out? But whether these .condiiioiiH hold good also in 
the case of Ahe control of thought is disputed. According to Prof. 
Bain this is so. In •controlling the thoughts tlvJ^flurvous process is 
still some influence acting oii the hiotov fugans. Since according to 
him all ideas involve a muscular jlementf whal the will does in con¬ 
trolling the flow of ideas is to act downwartj^ on the moUir Btructures 
concerned. On the other hand Wundt holds^(as we hav^t seen) that 
nervous influence may pass from the higher motor centres directly to 
sensory centres coMcerued in representation.* 

Habit and Conduct. .The principle of habit, the 

application of whiA to th(j lower region of volition, 

• • 

,*This^ well shown by Jtf. Ribot^u respect b(5lh of tbe loss«f control ovej* 
iuipulsej'and of the impairment of the control of the attention and the flow 
of Lea Maladies de la Volonte^ Chaps. II. and III. 

®*On this impairment of the power of self-control ui^or ifie action of stimu- 
laflts, and in mental disease, &c., see Dr, 4'ari>anter, dfentai Physiology^ Bpok 
11., Chaps.* XV^J. and XVIIL M.*Ribot well brings out fio# im mental 
dis^e the los^of self-control shows itself botlT in an impairment of*the power 
of inhibition (excess of impulsf) and alsc^^if that bf the power of excitiSg 
'activity (defect of impulse), Les de la Chaps. I. ifhd II. , 

a For an kcconnt or Rain's tfieoiy aea The HmJ^tiona and Will: * The Vttlll,* 
Chap. IV., S 7, p. 870 ; cf., Ferrier, The FuncUo^ ff the Brain^ § 103^ 
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exteijral movement, we have already studied, reigns 
in the higher regidh of' Conduct as well. ^ The p,ro- 
cesses of delib'oratiqp* dnd control'just described come 
uuder' the dominion of habit. ' This is s^e'n in our 

f ^ • 

everyday Wi.y of speaking about them. We tajk of a 
habit of rnlle.ei;tP^ deliberation, and of a ‘halxt of 
self-coiitroh . • 

, Deliberation'made Habitual. The fundamental fact 
emphasised'by the word hdbit is that any kind of 
action becomes^ more perfect by repetition. Practice# 
ihakes perfect. Just as bodily movements at^lirst 


tentative, unsteady, and involving effort, come bj^ 
repetition to be certain, .steady, and easy, ^o fite 
aiTcst of impulse and deliberation grow in prccisioh, 
sfeadinesi^ and J&icility. , . ' ■ 

At first the cliild Wlien his action is arrested ty 


an apprehenidon of evil consequences vacillates, is 
the subject of contepding impulses,* and knows not 

what to do. But after he has once made an effort to 

« 


end this 'miserable' state of conflict, and decided to act 
according to reason, he has taken an,important stejp 
in moral 'development. The next time a collision 
occurs reflection and dpcision 'will be easier. The 
vehement forces of impube have’been reined in to 
come extent. Every new exercise of the power makes 
the pause, the consideration, the final calm decision a 
less arduous, process. Finally a habit of deliberation 
is formed. ,The. promptings of impulse and of tke 
lower ’motives are no-w checked without'‘apprecigble 
effort. The temporary pbstponepient of action, and the 
performance of tSie' .prelimiisai^'..steps-of deliberation 
and i^tional choice, .have become in a manner, natural. 
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Rash actioif has .now grown impossible. The jjerfect 
development 0 / this habit 3wc(iilA.grve us 4;he anbient 
ideal o’f'a* man •whom,season and reflection 

• • 7 m W 0 ^ 

have sef'fr^ fronj the promptings of appetitje and 

sens*?. . • , • 

• ^ * 

B/ipra^ Habitudes. ’ But the principle ot habit pro¬ 
duces other effects in this fegion'of^conduct. The 
final decision after deliberation, if a rational and good 
rf)ne, does not need to bn afrived at again and a^ajn. 
^The exercise of seK-c®ntrol ip the first case ag the 
outcome of a process of reflection wilt become in su§- 
'ceedmg cases th§ exercise of control without such 
•B^'flection. Thus a child who has begun ■b 34 rcfle(;tyig 
whetilef he Shalt indulge** in a forbidden enjoyment,- 
gay-staying away from school#or reading ^ story jn 
clhss, and'decided not to do so, will Be dispo.sed after¬ 
wards to* turn pway from this p^irticular temptation 
at once. • * ' • • ^ 

m ^ 

This shows that the process^ of self-control is be¬ 
coming habitual in a new sense. ‘Certain motives are 
acquiring a fixed place in the mind as ruling forces, 
whOe other and lower forces are losing groqnd. Every 
repetition of this kind of action (that is of action 
having this moti\s8 or reasoh) tdhde to fix conduct in 
this particular direction. 'The feeling (e.gr., affection, 
sentiment of tonOur) is now not only developed asia 
feeling, but passes into the form of a fixed inclination 
qr active disposition (e.g^., to be obedienl and helpful,, 
to avoid ^haf is mean)? 'Or'to express the result 
another way, we may say conduct is ‘brought 
more fully under the sway of a general,rule or 
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I . , * 

maxim.* .This result is what is knoWi as flioral habi- 

# * 

tucle.®,. The more •freqfaently this 8u|;>ordination of 
impulse to a'higher motive has been'oarrie'd*out the 
mole easy and quasi-mechanical does' it b^cortie. The 
impulse* ha?t.no timeAo make its force felt, the donai- 
nant motiye, as j)ridd, or sense of duty, being followed 
out' uniformly and 'promptly. The control of impulse 
has grow'n perfect through the- supremacy of the higher 
metiVes, thq wakefulness and alertness of which are, 

an effectual bar to the intrusion of lower desires. 

. • 

X 

It is obvious from this brief account of moral halutudes tha\ they ■ 
illustrate the dependence of all habit on strength or firmness of associa¬ 
tion. Thus a habit of veracity involving the confirmed dispo-sition* ./o 
speak the'truth implies, further, that- this palticitlar itiotive oi- tAideilcy 
is .instantly ^led up by the pircumstauces (namely, having something 
to tell another).’ The^pci-fection of the moral habitude depends on this 
instant excitation of the higher motive before the lower impulse which 
would impede its realisatiyn has time fo assert itself. ' 



Definition of Character.. The word character is 
used in everyday language to mark off any sort of 
difference in mental or moral qualities. We speak of 
intellectual peculiarities, special tastes, and so on, as 
entering into *a man’s character. There seems, how¬ 
ever, in all cases to he a-spedial r^erence to qualities 
belonging to the active side of the mind. Willing 
conduct being the final oUtcomo anil all-importaipt 
result of mind as a whole, the word character has 

come to connote, in a special manner active qualities, 

(• *• 

' 1 ■ ' • ' . • 

^ On the way in,which the dbminant motiTea become developed into i^on* 

BckuB principles or maxims of- ^.'>'jdact, see some good remarks of Waits, 

Zehrlnt^ dir Psychologi^ ^56, pp. 649 and following, 

^ *Thi9 term seems best ^ arswer to*the^ t^is of Arfitotle, which exactly 
expresses this effitet of actionem developing fixed inclinationa, ^ 
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as ruling inclinations and degree of volitional energy, 
and emotional and intell(;e.tual peculiarities oAly so 
far as tiiey are related +o these, 

Everj individual has his owil' character. This is 
fixed partly by his innjite constitution or nature,’ 
psvchjfal and physical. Such a« quality as obstinacy 
for example commonly shows itself very early ii\ life 
and is no doubt connected with the innate peculi¬ 
arities of the individuaJ. In addition to this, every 
difierence in exterifal,surroundings, family life, scliool 
discipline, profession, &c., serves ’to modify the 
character by developing certain special traits. In 
this way innate differences are partly accentuated, 
partly *repre.i.sed and disguised. 

Moral Character. In addition to this everyday 
meaning the word character has acquired an ethical 
significance. It refers not to the variahh peculiari¬ 
ties (original and acquired) of individuals,. but to 
certain common moral oualiti^s which it is the busi-. 
ness of social discipline and education to cultivate in 
all alike. In other words ‘character’ has come to 
stand for ‘good character’. And a good character 
means a moral and virtuous condition of mind, such 
a disposition of t^e will and, in c®nnection with this, 
of the feelings and thoughts, as will subserve the ends 
of morality. * We thus* see that every g 9 od or moial 
man possesses a character in a double sense. He has 
certain peculiarities of feeling and jnotive, &c., which 
give his mind its special cofour.* This is bis individual 
character. Along with thig he possesses certain vir¬ 
tuous tendencies wdiich make up his moral character 
rnd assimilate him to other moral men. This 
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moral character is'largely acquired, being th« product 
of circumstauces and ^du^tion supplemented by indi¬ 
vidual reflection,^ 

^oraL Character as Sum of Habitudes. ^ Confining 
ourselves noiy, to the common type of moral e&aracter, 
we see at once that this consists in the posseseibn.pt 
certain acquired Lendepcics or habitudes which we call 
virtues, both private ones as- temperance and pru¬ 
dence, and public oiws, as fei wcity, justice, and bene¬ 
volence. The excel lenco .of the chdracter can be esti¬ 
mated by the strength of these dominant disjjositions. 
A.S we have seen, in all comparatively simple and 
reciwriiig situations where a lower impulse is opposed 
to a hightir motive, the moral habitude 'shows' itself 
in the corapWiteness of tte control and the promptness 
of the right or good action. The less the suscepti¬ 
bility of the mind to-a lower and less worthy'motive, 
the better che character. A perfectly tem 2 >c]ate man 
hardly feels the temptation to excess. The perfectly 
truthful man cannot ^ entertain the proposal to say 
what is false. The height of moral character attained 
in any case'is thus determined by the strength and 
fixity of the virtuous dispositions, their degree of 
ascendancy over passitn, lind foolkh or wrong im- 

I 1 

’ This distinction between variable or individual, and moial chanctor 
must not be ])ressed too far. There are different types of moral chai-acte* and 
so individual differences find a certain place in the region of moral character-. 
Jho various definitions of character, from those of the Stoics downwards, 
BCcentnatT the fac* or feature of fixity of motive or consistency in action 
the Stoical definition, “semper idem velle atque idem nolleAccording 
to Yolkmaiin character consists iii.tAis, that every volition tindil its maxim 
ready. He distinguishes the ethical from the* eudueinonistic character, re- 
ma.king that in the formW Viie oiiesidedncsseS pf individual temperament 
appear much more compensated than in the latter. (Op. ciL, § 154,1 
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pulse. Tills fixity obviously involves the^ quality of 
resoluteness as defined abav?.* K man of cliara*cter is 
one wlio follou’s wluit is reasoiydile, just,'and virtuous 
witli persistence. ^ *’ , . 

\ Place of DeliberatioTi in Cha/*aCter. Tb**. cireum- 
st!inec'='. of life do not, however,* always allow of this 
simple exercise of a virtuoiis disposulon. * SituaJtions 
arise in which the prudent course, or the jufif coui’se, 
is far from cli-ar. Thus the student may liuvc to ask 
himself: ‘ Will it be better fof me to lose a prize than 
run a risk of impairing my health?’ We see tficia 
that while a moi;al character implies the supremacy of 
+]ie higher rational and virtuous,inotiA'^cs, and coiiso- 
quciitiy a iv-adiiu'fes to act on them at oie-.c in all 
simjde eases, it furtlier includes a dispusifi-jii to deli¬ 
berate carefully in all the more comjilicatcd and 
doubtful cases. The function of the will which we 
call deliberating and chocsing is thus nevei outoi-own. 
It is the highest form of activity of the will, which it. 
is ever ready to exert when occasion arises. It follows 
that the ideal of a good character is a combination of 
promptitude in following 'the right when.'fehc right is 
manifest, with wariness and a dislposition to reflect 
and choose ration ally and figbiSy •whenever the right 
course is not at first apparent. 

I 

of higher Volition. It is supposed hy some thiit the pro¬ 
cesses of volition just considered, and inciudetT under Iho head of self- 
control, are different in kind from the earlier forrits of feeling-iinpelled 
action. It is in tnis later stage .of flevelftpinefft ilia.; the will nroperly 

S'J-called first appears on the scene in the shape of a force above desir** 

# • 

* ♦ • 

1 On interesting question how far a good character iuinlies suscepti¬ 
bility to temptation, and ciise df effort ^in«cldiijg right, see some valuable 
remarks bv Mr. Leslie Stephen, Science if Etkics, Chap. VI I., § 8, * Etibrt'. 
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and aversion and working dov*n on the mechanism of the earlier action. 
This new'^riitciple of action ia known as free-will^or as the self-deter¬ 
mining ego.^ The assuiriptiln nwtdo in the foregoing analysis of voli¬ 
tional processes b that, on the contrary, the texture of aoticu is the 
same throughouf^ and that the later operations diiTei from the earlier 
merely in' respect of their greater complexity-and representativeness. 
It onl^ remeing to make thia^ assumption more explicit and to justify it 
by a brief inspection of the phenomena which appear in ^a* special 
manner to support the hypothesis of a will independent of feeiinjf'ahd 
desire? These are the closely connected phenomena known as effort of 
will, and deliberative choice. 

Effort of Will. As we saw above, every desire involves a tendency 
to StE?i ’e,"^varying with its btrength or iiiiensity. The full consciousness 
of striving, however, arises only^ when tha action to which the desire 
impels is dilRcnlt, when there is some hindrance or obstruction present 
In**this case, provided the desire is strong enough to sustain itself over 
aagaiiist this obstacle, we have the peculiar experience kJown as effort. 

This experience occiu's in different forms. The most familiar one ig 
that of muscular effort This as wjis pointed out arises when an action 
to which d6sii*e impels ns is excessive (relatively to the power of the 
orgriii at the noiucnt) and so iiAsome or disagreeable. The feelings of 
strain in lifting a heav^ weight, in walking when fatigned, uid so forth, 
are examples of muscular effort'**' 

Next to miiBCular effort we have mental effort, qr effort of attention. 
Here, too, tha essential circumstance is the putting forth, under the 
stimulus of a desire, of an amount of activity whica is excessive in re- 
■'lation to the organ, and so involves the disiigreeable accompaniment, a 
feeling of strain. This hos a positive and a negative form, turning the 
mind to an object, os in trying to fix and detain a fugitive thought, and 
turning it atvay from an object, as in trying to banish an alluring image., 
Since, however,: turning the mind Uwiiy from a thing always means 
turning it towards sometliing else, it folloi^s that the two modes o: 
mental effort are closely related.* , 

^ See the distinction drawn between vqhtioue^ and automatic action by 
Df. ^Carpenter, M'ntal Physiology^ Bk. L, Chap. IX.| Sect. 1. ' 

* It is beside the purpose here to inquire whether the feeling of ini;>scular 
effort is connected with the outgoing nerve-process, and so a feeling of inner/v 
,Mon, or with an incoming ^process consequent on muscular contraction. Dr.^ 
Ferrier affirms that l^is latter is the ci^e, r^nd that it is more particujaTly the 
c iutraction of fhe muscles of the chest which gives rise to the fc sling of tffo^. 
(The Fiinclidhs of the Brotln, Cha^. p. 223.) * 

**ft follows from what was said above, that muscular and mental effort are 
na^ wholly distinct. For, one hand, ck>s^ attention impli^s.muscular 

octionyand it is with this that the feeling of strain is in part if not altogether^ 
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In these 'ases the irksome and disa^'roeable nature ol* the iu tiou* 
tends as a mode of pain to arrest the impulse. The action, hewever, is 
sustained by the force of the desire, (as was pointed out above) 

must go on increasing as the deg**ee of the difficulty and i;*ksonieness of the 
.u tion incr-osep Now when, as often hapi)eMs, e.g.^'wKcn a boy as per¬ 
forming a muscular feat in order to win admiration, tlie stiimilfis or 
i upetus is sf-rong relatively td the deterring Torco, therp is no ilktiiict 
representation of the pain before acting, alPd consequently no sln-inUing 
Irom it. In such a case there is the feeling of effort arising frojii the 
action, but not an effort of will in the full sense. 

This last occurs when the pninfnl deterring circumstance isilistiiictly 
represented and resolutely confronted by the mind. Thus tli tiled 
labourer who goes on facing his irksome task expci'iences an e^’’')''t of 
will. Here the conscious'heae of effort (fpes not arise first of all in connec¬ 
tion with the actual doing of athing, but appears ip the proliminary stage 
of r«iiresentation. It is in fact an effort of decision and of rt'solulilni. 
It is most strikfhgly ijlustrated in moral effort, as when a boy jausists 
Ip befriending an unpopular boy in spite of ridicule. ^ 

• In^diiition to this positive form of eirortToi’ will or decisit>u there is 
a negative one. This is connected not with the pei’sisting in an actioii 
in the face of difficulty, but wdth the Irawiug back from an uTlnring 
cbjcci and ao ch'seking action. It i.^ illustrated in deliberating brdbre 
action, and in deciding not to act when iminilse pro!n])is. 

Effort of will ttp^tears, then, to be specially connected witli delicieuc\ 
of motive force. The feeling of effort arises us a»doncruni1iUit of the 
0 tiling into activity of some new force diHtii*ct from the impiilsi's ]»ri- 
marily engaged. In making aii effort the will seems to throw in its* 
strength on the weaker side, either encouraging and aiding a wc«dc 
impulse, or reinforcing a feeble aversion. Thus tlie elfoit involved in 
jumping out of bed on a frosty morning seems to have as its object to 
neutralise the momentary preponderance of certain agrcehblc sensations. 

It compels action to follow the most irksome •and disagreeable course, 

* the line of greatest resistance ^ ^ , 

The explanation of tnie apparent excSptiofi to the general principle 
of willing, that action is the result of the desires (and aversions) excited 
at the moment, improbably as follows. This effort of will, appearing mi 
cases of insufficiency of stimulus at the moment, is due1» a prelimi? ,iry 
voluntary action in the shape of attention to tlie representation^i con¬ 
cerned This act is best described as a reflective act.« It implies a fixing 

connected. Cn the other hand, voluntaiy^action involves atUnrion, and the 
special difficulty of many muscular actions (new dnd delicate i.ianual opera¬ 
tions, &c.), is largely one of fixing the Attention.* 

^ This is well jhown ip Lr. W, Jamea' intoTr jting account of the pheno¬ 
menon. Ths Fulvng of Effort (Boston, loSO}, p. 22 aeq. 
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or concentrating of the minfl either on a repreceiitatton^fittecl to rouse 
action of the coveted prize) or on one fitted to excite aversion and so 
deter action {e,g.^ of the"evi^s of-e?Wndulgence). either case it has 
as its effect the rendering of tlie reproseiftati 9 n iiiore distinct, ^:i"omiiient, 
and persistent, Ant? so thft_ adding to its motive force. ^ Mpral effort is 
thus red'iciMe to mental effort, that is, the e3nse of strain ^accompanying 
an act of voluntary atiention carried out under peculiarly difficnlt 
cil^3umstances.*'' 

ft ^ 

It only remains to say that this act of attention is, like other aCdons, 
proirptcd by its pittpef niotive, which may be called the motive of 
rellection. Tliis iiiotive is a highly amiplex or representative one, j're- 
suyprsinga wide range of exjx'rieiice, and numerous processes of com- 
pa**snii.'- Itis a negative lather than aj. 3sitive desire, namely a shrinking 
from or aversion to the evils or pains incident to hasty action on the one 
side arrd hasty abandonment it on the other. It is a motive presup¬ 
posing a high degree of intelligence. For it implies that the mind ha^ again 
and again gone back on its actions and found opt by process of com¬ 
parison lliat the iiioinentary prompting may lead to ill results, that the 
actYial pitseuf or proximate tends to shut out from view the .rcnii>te, 
**lhat the pveseutative has an unfair advantage in competition with the 
ronresentuliv^e. lii ‘ making an effort’ to fix our mind on a di&uuit.good 
or a remote eviV we know that we are acting in the directi;;-n of*oar true 
happiness. Even when the representation of the immi^diate result is 
exerting all its force, and the representation of the distant one is faint and 
indistinct, wc are vifgacly aware that the strongest desire lies in this 
direct?Oii.‘-* And the resolute direction of attention in this quarter has 
for its object to secure the greatest good by an tuicqiiate process of repre- 
senlation. 

This motive assumes its highest form in deliberation. Here we may 

be far from sure that the good lies away from the direction of the desire 

uppermost But experience has targht us that this is frequently so, and 

1 

1 

^ Though it has been here ^sumed that effort of will is always in the direc¬ 
tion of the morally best, it* mu^t be borne in minu -hat this is not so in every 
case. A lofty moral motive patriotism) may reach the inflamniaturj 
^tage, possessing the mind to the exclusion of others, intwhich case the effort 
o^iwill would und to the calling up of comparatively unworthy pm icntiaJ 
cousiderationa. The doj)eridencQ of the feeling of. strain in effort of vdll on a 
difficult act of attention is illustrated by the fact that in cases of idoral 
^ decline where there is a ^cuse of conflict, and of obstruction of impulse by 
moral habit, tl^ere- is nu coiisciousacssnof mentally straining towards an 
object, * ^ ‘ 

^ Tills kuowledgir of the moti^^-value of a representation not fully de¬ 
veloped at the moment is clearly analogous to the mind’s awareness of the 
inferiority of the represcr Gallon to the picscn.ation whieh, as we saw above, 
la Intolvod in all desire. 
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the risk of acting impulsivtly or hastily ia the real iletorrent froni tHe 
ictioii. Here the „iotive of reiiection takes on distinctly the form of a 
desii*e for the just and adequate r^!p’*isen* ».tii;n of tin* whole self, tliut is 
tb aayt the feelings and inclinations of the individual*Avliich are 

related .to the ce'se. ^ ^ * t 

' * 11 

¥ JE^rge-W^. The popular notion of a free will is of a will uirfettcrcd 
by huinaniy imposed restraint ot compulsioi> in au}’^ of its fonus, Com- 
»Julsi''n, e.^., driving the. slave to his wotk, iS the nii»st striking aiae of 
the application of a motive of such intensity ns to overjiowor all others, 
and practically to exclude the possibility of coiupctitiou of luot'i^es, anti 
choice. Wien any potent stimulus acts on the will in such a way as tti* 
prcclinle all possibility of deliberation and choice the rcMult a[)t to 
resemble that of compulsion^ l^hus a iran threatened ifistiiiil 
death by the attack of • bijrglar would comniouly be saitl to have been 
compelled to shoot his assailant. THe insane ^are recognised iis under 
the ‘compulsion' of their dominant impulses. The idea of frced^ni is 
thiiS closely ccfinected with the possession of the ability and opportumtv 
to reflect and choose.* * 

• Ujion this popular idea of freedom there hjis been built up aflotbc!- 
and ^lisliuctly philosophical i(ba, that in choice-jiccoiiip.'uiied acti^flis 
the recult is not always determined by the several factors of desire and 
aversion a''onsed at the time, but that it may be UKdetermined. Tbi^ 
will is here self-dettu'inining and not determined by motives. In de¬ 
liberating and choosing the mind controls the force of motives, leading 
action away from me direction of the 8trohgest#(leaire. This doctrine 
a philosophical or metapliysical one since it implies a cert.hh theory 
respecting the nature of the inb.d or tlai ego in itself as an active prin. 
ciple, and (in close connection with this) respecting the meaning of 
Power and Causality. At the same time, It is a psychological tlieory 
ill BO far as it implies and is (in part at least) based (ui u particular view 
of the phenoiuciia or facts of willjng. And it is under‘Jhis aspect that 
it calls for consideration here.® , • 

Our inspection of the process known as elfort of will enables us to 
recognise the element of truth in this •Aoctiiiie. Tiie co-operation of 
reflection does undoubtedly serve to modify the action of the motives to 
some extent. It tends to nertraliso the jnonopoly of consciousness by 
a single imptilae. Moreover, since all actions piecededfby reflectior and 


^ The feeling of effort is well discussed by Prof. Jane's in the work already 
referred to. He seems, however, to draw an ahsolute distinction betwee* 
muBcufar and morul effort in so ‘ar as he tflippos^s in Uie latter the co-opera¬ 
tion of a pii-.ciple of eelf-dotermiuation., The experience ot oiiort in patho¬ 
logical couditions is dealt with by M Kibot, Lis /Jfthdies de la VolmiU, 
p. 64 seq. 

The aoctrinc has furthe: an thical side. 1^ stands in intimate rela^mn 
vvith the theoiy of moral responsibility. 
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'dcHLerate clioicG are the outco.me of the Lully repTCsented,,^iS contracted 
with tlic qjarU’ally represented self, they are felt H be our own actions 
in a pecAiliar manner. There ia’mare of ourselves, less of accident in 
them than in haj*ty inconsiderate actioi^s. But while thitf w clear,’ it 
seems no less clear that the^.relhlting actions in these'^cases ^re not un- 
detenninefl. The act of reflection has its ovn,. motive, and the ener^'V 
of this act varies with thewstrength of the-motive, both in dilFereut hidi- 
vidtcala, and inlue same individual at different times. And'all tl.at the 
act of reflection can do is to’bring to light or develop a latent‘force of 
desire,. It does not \ireate impulse, it simply aids in calling it forth. 
In every case the adk^ion is tne resultant of the factors ultimately engaged,^ 
The doctrine that action may be undetermined or uimiotived by 
desi'te, and aversion (as above definecl), though having its strongest ’ 
apparent support in the higher volitional^ prwesses of self-control, is 
rendered plausible to some extent by the difliculties of recognising all 
the* factors even in cases where ‘effort of will* ' os not co-operate. 
Sometimes the real motive Jiuiy escape dctectio’ roir its very laint- 
* ness, e.g.j in many capricious actions of an eas’^ ind motived by the 
inio’t love (fisplaying iiuMviduality, &c. In .er cases the for\*es aVe 
iergely outside consciousness, effects cf habi" .* iixcd tendency lo act 
in particular ways. The sum of these tend des, making up vdiat we 
call tlie fixed character of the individual, represent the rcsjflt of a pro- ’ 
ctiss of organisation extending beyond the limits of the individual life 
into that of his ancesttirs. To this it may be added that in all our 
actions there is a v,ai<i?ble temporary factor, degree of strength of emo¬ 
tional 'dtv.sibility and of readiuesa to act, which seiwca to give a certain 
apjtearance of capriciousiiesa oi accidcKtalness to the result The same 
prospects of pleosurti affect .ns very differently as motives according to 
our degree oL,emotional susceptibility at the time. All this serves to 
give an apj»earance of arbitrariness to voluntary action even when we 
observe it subjectively, that is in ourselves. And when we consider it 
objectively, in *othe:s, this semblance of indeterminateness is greatly 
increased. Nevertheless, the true understanding of the processes in¬ 
volved leads to the conclusioii-that' in every case action is determined by 
the forces (psychical and physical) operating at the time. ® 

r. • ' . 

* As Volkiiiaan well puts it, “the power which reveals itself in the-final’ 
volition (Eudwollen), is po power above the representations, but only^n new 
revelation of the powers working in the representations; and that the final 
, volition gives the advantego to one of the contending volitions (or j>erhaps 
Buspends both), is e'..plain'od by -the fact fiiat this very volition prorqs itself 
Mlliinatuly to bo tho resultant of the collective internal movement ” (Lehrbu'ih 
dcr Psijylwlo^e^ Vol. 11., p. 466),^ 

^j*'or a fuller account of the doctrine of the controversy respecting Free- 
Vfill, see J. y. Mill, JExatitiTCttion of Sir ^W. ^amiUon*aoPhilosiphy^ Ohap. 
XXVL; H. Spencer, Principles q) Psychology, Part IV,, Chap. IX., g 219 ; 
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Training of the Will. 2y the phrase the training of the will 
we mean the exercising and strengthening of it bjr tlie* various 
agencies of coinuiaiul, encounigoineiit, and instruction. This edu¬ 
cational influence and control iiKiludo first of ivll tho supplying of 
motives to good conduct (deterrents anti inducements). .Th^ very 
relation of educator and child‘allows of this extcusinn of iMotivo 

' • I * 

force. The parent or teacher holds oot the prospect of ponnitics 
and rewards, and so alters the dirtvetion of ac'uui. But the discip¬ 
line of the will is more than this. It inchules *ho art of guiding 
the young mind in rcllcctiug on the results of !iis ae.tion, of calling 
into play as motives feelings winch are feeble aiul fitful, and apt 
therefore to bo stifled ifi the surging^of Ktrt)ngor uiclinatiotis. 'I'lio 
training of the will thus includes in a measuib the cxerciso of the 
iuteHeetual powers, and the cultivation of tlie omotions. 

Need of Disciplihe. The need of authority, of conimaiid, or 

What Js more especially nicant by discipline, arises as s^on as the 

child acquires by the growth oi his bodily oigans a wuh.r s(',oj>c f(»i 

act'on, and by the dcvclopinoiit of ii telligmice is cui 'Mcd to iii der- 

etand che meaiiiiig of words. Unless lie W(!ro prohihiUtI from 

doing thij and that wliich Ids lovo of activity, curi(?sity, m* other 

impulse, leads him to do, lie would serinus’j 'njurc himself and 

be a nuisance to others. It would not do in ever'' case, to let tin; 

% 

child find out the natural results of foolish or wrong action. In* 
many cases in playing with fire, water, and so on) the cxiKtri- 
once would be disastrous. In other cases again the chiUrs intelli¬ 
gence would bo too weak to detect the relation betwepn action and 
result. Thus he would not connect over-eating with its e(fi*.ct on 
his health. With respect to conduct affecting others again, it may 
be safely said that if children were permitted to tease and molest 
others, as they are often inclined to do, everybody would soon 
enun cheir society. * * 

Artificial restraints, the interposition oj authority, are tlius 
necessary. Tliore must be commands laid down, and penalties 


D**. Bain, The Emotions and the Will^ Ch^p. XI. ; c/. H. Sidgwick, 

The Methodiy of Ethics^ Book I., Chap. T* ^ bri^f *accuunt of the dispute is 
given by Dr. Baiii in hia OumpeTidivm of Mental and Moral Science, The 
German reader shcald furtbci coiisult Yolktcialfuf op, ciL, § 151, who ad(L a 
very full history of the question ; and Wundg op, cit,^ Cap. XX., S 2. 

43 ' 
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' attached to the breaking ol these. And this systcn^^of discipline 
is a nedfessary condition of the early growth of character. As wo 
have seen the moral sentlhienc' {Ireaupposes some form of external 
constraint. TKe first stage in the growth of chai^cter is a habit of 
obedienQ^. Consequently the first requisite in thj formation of 
charr'.cter is some system of authority, »command or law/ 

Oonditions of Disciplii^e. The effect of discipline dej^onds xm 
the fact that certaip consequences, and more particularly disSgree- 
able consequence?, or punifhments, ai*e attached to actions of certain 
kind^. Where this association is wanting there is no moral force 
su^vplieeh Thus wlien au impatient^ mother now scolds and slaps, 
her child for doing a thing, now allows l^imr to do it with impunity, 
according to her changing mood, there is no motive power applied' 
to the young will. The very beginning of discipline is the institu- , 
tion of a rule or command of a general nature embracing a certain 
class of a4*,tioii3, and proW.biting these by definite penalties. Heivoe 
'‘iJho most uessential conditions of a«good discipline.—(a) Iho nil'^ 
mvat bo intelligible, dealing with distinctions in conduct which 
the child can uiKhjrstfind. The actions prohibited mifct be simple 
clashes of action, such as taking what belongs to anotber, saying 
what is false, ami%Oif(?rth,* (b) The rule must be v^nforced uniformly, 
so thdt'^tho cl\ild will closely associate the action with the conse¬ 
quence ; in other wonls bo certain bf the evil result of disobedience. 

These are the most .general or fundamental conditions of wliat 
we call discipline. ^V’e will now pass to more special considerations 
affecting the limits and proportion of punishinent. 

Limits of i^nishment. All punisluuent is suffering, and as 
such, an evil. More than this, it seems co estrange educator and 
child rather than brin{^ th<!m together. I'inally it is repressive, 
checking and arresting, instead of evoking and encouraging activity, 
lienee it can Qnly be inflicted when necessary eifuer.for the good 

• t 

of the offender himself or by way of example and warning to 
others. Vindictive punishment, blows and harsh words adminis- 


‘ tored in temper and & a relief to feelings of annoyance, check the 
will ivitlAOuS ■disci[»lining it. Punishment cannot *be 'justified 
<jxcept in "cases whe^ it is likely to be effective as s* deterrent. 
Thus it ought never to ^ "inliicted 'where it is likely to be 
Kioperative through ?feef>!en,es3 of Svifi. f Children have only a 
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certain power of self-restraint, and of anticipating consocpuMices. 
Hence to punisli them for actions lying beyond their'eonTr*)], as lor 
e^tatnple crying, may be pure cruelty. Again il is inlmman to 
punish a child for actions whicli arahi no soiv^o wrong. I’rliling 

I, 

faults, such as obstrepc.rousness in an active boy, are. not mwl 

subjects for punishment, ^dre/it care shoald he takon^hefoi*^ puii- 
• • • ® ■ 0 
iohing a child for an 'action to see tjiat tliere has heeu an evil 

intention. Thus it would be immprnl to punish a bi>y si'vt'rely for 

breaking a,vase the value of which lx could not be supposed to» 

know. Also the motive luust be taken into account. Thus a 

child who plucks a flower ir the garden in order to giv.. plclsure 

to a sick brother or kistpr ought not to be punished. Kin.dly 

where natural penalties can bo counted on,uirtiliciaI (uus should 

not.be resorted to. As Mr. Spencer has sliown, a child may bo 

cured, to some extent at least, of such i bad habit as untidiiu'SH b^ 


Ijiiiii^led to experience the ill effects of Uie hal>it. 

I * Pi*op*ortiomag oJ Punishment to Fault. Not oniy docs it m. d 
much 2 are to determine what cases aro meet for i)uniHlinumt, ii is a 
matter of delicate judgment to decide what the degree or 
of the punishment should l»e in any case. The most imporlaiu 
consideration her is tliat the punishn^nt is intcndiMl to .si»|)piy a 
counteracting motive. If it does not 8ui)pJy a suHicicjit ^'»ice, it is 
useless. Weak indulgent parents averse to severe puiiislimcnt aro 
often unkind in the worst sense by admijiistcring slight punish¬ 
ments which are wholly inadequate and so of no good to the i-ldld. 

If on the other Land the penalty is more than adeipijite for tlic |uir- 

» 

pose of counteracting an impulse, the excesses so nmcli cruelty. 
To determine the proper amount of punishment in any case 
requires not only a ^pneral knowledge of cliildrcnV fiMiJings and 
active propensities, but . special knowledge of the sensibilities ,iiid 
Impulses of, thd individual child, Siiico this krijiwkwlge is .»,dy 


acquired gradually it is a good rule to begin with slight puiiish- 
rients, and only go to more severe ones as thcse.prove necessary. 

There is room for judgment too in selecting the kind of jjuriish- 
ment appr. priate to a particular fault The que:itior. wha^. sorts of 
punishment are best, is a very trrublesometore. What is wanted 
is some kind of penalty the evil of which is little affected by differ¬ 
ences of individual sensibility, and which easily lends itself to 
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graduation or gradual-increase. Over'and above the?e considera’ 
tions there is another, namely the appropriatcn*ess to the particular 
kind of (7lfence. There is often a certain fitness between,a *wroiig 
act and the punishment. X child who has negle6ted his work for 
play is appro[)riately punished when he '4s kept in during play 
hours'to mahoxAjp arrears. - ' 

Enough has been said t.o show how much scope there'^is for 
individual knowledgt/good feeling, and tact in administering any 
system of discipliiio. It Yb hardly too much to say'that every 
, parent and teacher who has a discipline at all, has his own metiiod 
of discipline, the moral fillects of wUich vary widely according to 
the degree of its severity, the fineness^ of* moral discrimination 
shown, and so on.^' ' 

Reward, Encouragement. Punishment is for the most "part 
negative in its effect: it deters from action or arrests impulses to 
action rather than cxcitcS to activity. Even where it is employed'' 

t 

as a stimulus to action, as when a child is punished for not pre- 
parkig his leirop, its depressing influence is still seen. The little 
delinquent feels himself driven or forced to be indas''Lrioii's, and 
his activity is in consequence put I’orth without heartiness and 
even grudgingly. ' 'Moreover as a mode of pain, Qie f(*ar of punisli-^ 
ment had onlyi a restricted/ range. As soon' as tlic miniuium 
quantity of task-work is done the pressure of the motive ceases. 
As was pointed out alvove, aversion to pain, though a powerful 
spring of actiim, is necessarily limited in its effects. 

Disciplinorincliules not only the checking of impulse by deter-* 
rents, but the stilnuhiting of activity by positive inducements. 
That is to say, it makes use not merely of the child’s natural aver¬ 
sion to pain, but of his equally natural, Tnd more far-reaching 
desire for pleasure. It may be a question how far such artificial 
stimuli are niMitVsary or desirable. Where it is possible it is wefi 
porluq>3 for a child to be industrious, good, and so on, in. view 
of the natural coHisequonce of his action (the good opinion arid 
love of others, &«.). 'Sut \ihe weakness of the .social feelings in' 
the young makes some amount of artificial stimulation necessary. 

•'* - 'v 

^ On the oonsiderations which should detcr^iine the limits of {tunishmeut, 
and tl^o apportioning of it hi differ|iut cases, thdriader sh«aild read Bcutham's 
^ules quoted by Dr. Bain, Education as a Science p. 106. 
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And there ^eems to be a c.irtajn correlation between punishment 
and reward, blame and praise, • * , 

* Here, acrain, Jiere is room for discernment and moral judf^- 
ment in. determr.iing the rignt occasiem^ and grownil of reward* ami 
the amount oi reward merited. Just as in the case of pynishmcnb 
theie are the two extremes o'f over-severity and ag hero 

there are the extremes rif lavish and fjtinted reward. The inoral 
effect of reward will depend much on wh-^t is regarded as the 
ground of •merit. We have already . con tha^ the rewanling of« 
absolute, as distinguished iVom relative proi'ciency exerts but a 
limited influence. The inciienco of the motive is just bereiit is 
(in general) least noeflciW To ting it may be added that the re¬ 
warding of effort and industry, as distinguished from inhdlcctual 
abilrty, has a^much better effect on the gn)wing character of *tho 
young. It serves td accentuate and dignify the moral clement, the 
ellcrtjon of will, in all intellectual attainxieiit. , • 

’ Relaxing of Discipline. Disciplhio both on its lugative an'd 
on its positive side is intended to ^ temjiorary oidy. It iSftlie 
acaffoKling needed for the building up of- the simpler moral habi¬ 
tudes, As the habits grow in tixity, a smaller amoiint of inmisb 
ment becomes uecessaiy. Physical pain, Jokq of, -libcity, and so on, 
can now be excha.iged for the milder nenalties, exposuro U> 'shame, 
private rebuke. A look, or a «<fne of voice, is enough, in the case of 
a well-trained boy or girl, to clu'ck any nascent impulse to wrong¬ 
doing, Similarly as good habits become formed tlie n(*ed of 
reward grows lest% The remuneration of good conduct by tangible 
gilts is no longer necessary : the wonl and, look of commendation 
are a sufficient reward. In tliis way the good liahit, industry, 
punctuality, politener>s, becomes independent and self-supporting. 

The educator may help on this higher stage of moral attain¬ 
ment by exercising the powers of relHection and* Judgm(!iit, and 
strengthening the higher emotions. This be effected to some 
extent in connection with the processes of discipline themselves. 
At first the ch^d has to obey unintelligpntly. blindly, knowing 
nothing aorut the reasons or grounds of the rule enfcrced. But 
moral training includes much moii) t^an th^ securing of such blind 
obediencp. A moral habit such as vei^acity, is as we have seen 
only fully formed when the child’s mpd has come to reflect about 
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it and voluntarily to •adopt-it. It is^ only when he ^Jiscerns an 
action to. be right, and when he makes free choice of it irrespec¬ 
tively of the penalties attached to the non-performafnce of it, .or the 
reward following'^-tha perfori/idnce of it, that it is in the full sense 
Ijis ow^n aat, an outcome of his own ‘secoiyl nature'. The parent 
and toucher sJiouJd have*thif! end in viefvv, and seek as soon as pop- 
sible to enlist the child’s intelligence and good feeling on t^e side 
of wliat is wise or prw;Jcnt, and morally good. 

Exercise of Free WilL Over and above this the educator 
should.take care to*^secure to the chfid a free region of activity 
uiicointiiollcd by authority«'where othoi- feelings besides those speci¬ 
ally appealed to in discipline .may be exercised as motives, and 
where the powers of loflecting and choosing may be brought into 
full play. Nothing is more fatal to will-growth than an excess of 
hiscii)lino permeating the whole of a chiM's sunx)endings. Freedom, 
in tile popular sense of \fhe term, that is liberty to decide what 
to'do for oneself, is essential to the development of the will. ^ Tlie 
odueiitor wilL^nd ample scope, for the exercise of a fine juagniont 
in determining the boundaries jof the several regions of compulj* 
sion, persuasion, mere suggestion or gui<lance, and absolute neglect, 
or hnsA<;z-faire. Phiy./Dwes no little of its nioraf value to the fact 
that it piwides l-liis area^of unrestricted activity.* 

Discipline of the Home and of tfne School, The home is the 
garden of moral character, * If the will and moral character are not 
nourished and strengthened here, they will fare but ill when trans¬ 
planted into the more artificial surroundings of sciiool life. In the 
homo the whole" lifeds a manner brought under the supervision 
of the educator. Not only so, the strong and close affection which 
grows up between the parent and child gives'^S unique character to 
the home discipline. On the one side, the mother is solicitous 
abb^tt her 

well as much more strongly disposed to study his moral peculiarities. 
On the other 8ido,»the child’s feeling of dependence and his lovto 
kre strong forces tepding^from the fiVQt in the direction of obedience. 
Here thfen* th^ foundations of characU r have to be Itfid if they 
are to be Ikid at all. * The relaVions of home moreover serve to 
bring out aiul exercise all the moral habits, not only thp rougher 
virtue^ of obedience, veiacitv* «the sense right And justice, &c., 


chargo as the teacher cannot be, and is far better able as- 
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but the mote delicate virtues of sympathy, kindliness, and self-* 
sacnfice. • • 

• Contrasted w:th this the discipline oi the schooF has hyt. a very 
restricteij moral 'Jfect. The innuediu^o object (jf School discipline 
is indeed hot moral training at all, but *fatlior the carrying .on of 
the special business of the school, namely, iteacliing. Incidentally 
the management of a school necessarily doe^ subsci've moral e<luca- 
tion, calling forth habits of obedience, orderliness, industry, d(‘fcr- 
ence, &c. And the teacher is expected to make the be^t bf his 
opportunities for training tho will and forming the cliLracUsr of liis 
pupils. The limitations hero j.ro bhvious. The first is the ’•estriv-ted 
range of life brought •ni^r the master’s control. Scliool occupa¬ 
tions are a kind of artificial addition to the cliil^’a natural life, and 
offer* but little play for his characteristic tastes and incliuatiens. 
Again, since tfie teacher has to do with nuiiibors thoro must noces- 
sfR'ily^be wanting the aid of those moral forces of close individual 
•eyiuphtl7y and strong personal attachment which play so imporlant 
a part In homo discipline. 

I’hose defects are, however, made goo.d to sotuo extern! by the 
]}resence of a new agency in the school, namely that of public 
opinion. We ha' 3 already touched on *he effect of this in shaping 
and giving strength to the growing moral soniiiiienl o? tlxi iiuli- 
vidual. To this must now be added that the cxisUinco of public^ 
opinion, of a mass of corporate feeling on the side of order ami 
right conduct, is a powerful force working in the direction of g<»o(l 
conduct. Such r body of sentiment may, indeed, bo said to b(;, in 
those days at least, a necessary* support of the; nu tter’s autlnu’ity. 
It is to the schoolmaster what public opinion is to the ruler of 
a state. Scliool exp:.'ience fauiiliarisel the luiiid of the hoy with 
the fact that he is a member oi a society, that tlie command to be 
hrave, or truthful, "a enjoined by the? voice not of an individual 
but bf a community. In this way he learns to regulate his aciions 
by a reference to a social law, and a commoA rule of conduct. 

The effect of the ideal school lAfjime, she master removed at 
certain dibiance, inspiring a reeling of awe, the nttle s<jcie^y of the 
school sustaining his authority and folloning out the principles 
and spirit of his 'discipline eveA in thS playground and in bis 
absence, is to cultivat'' a certain type^oi mo»*al character which 
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'Is in a manner supplemontai;y to that npecially ciiltivaijed by home 

Burrouncli'iigs.' The mind acquires a manly tone of self-reliance, 

and the ^severer virtues, Uoediehde and respect for law, courage, 

ambition, sense ^lonour cy4 of, jus^bicej'are nourished. ] Where 

this o^giiue is happily favoured by the ^presence cf a'fine and 

admirjjble personal chamcter in the governor, and of a Healthy'and 

loftj public spirit among tto governed, it is capable,'as* we 

of doing much to mojjld the peripancnt character. 


. APPKl^DVX. 

c 

On th^ nature of tlio processus vf DclibuialLu aud Choice, see Prof. Bain, 
Ertwlioiis a7ui Will^ Cli.' VlL ; Dr, Carpenter, Mmial Fhyttwlogyt Ch. IX., 
§ 4 ; H. Spiuicor, Priiuijdes of l^mjchoUigtj^ I., Pt. IV,, Ch. IX, The German 
ceadcr may consult Tli. WaiU, Lchrhudi dcr Psychol., § 43 ; W. Wundt, 
Physi^lmj. Psych, IL, Uli. X^., § 2. On the nature of Moral Habit and«sf 
Charaatcr, see Ijain. oy. clL, CL. IX. ; Q^irpoutciv ^’h. VIU. ;*Volk- 

maun, Lehrlmch dcr Psydioloyie, J 154, 

Disuiidi/io and the Korinatbii of Character, see Tx)cko, O 71 Educati'mi 
ospeciiillygS 32-117 ; Miss Edgewortl}. Practical Ediu'aHon, 6hap/iX. ;'Mdnici 
Necker, IJEducation, Livre 1., Chap. IV.-yi. ; aud Livre VJ., Chap. IV. ; 
U. Spencer, Education^ Chap. JIL ; Bain, EduaUum as Science, pp. 100-119 \ 
Benckc, EhJtfehnngstmiVuyUerHchtshhre^^Cti^^ IL, 'Gemutljs-uud Ohaiakl>'r 
hililnug^; Waite, I MR, pp. P40«2ia. 
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METFIOD AND DTVlal('N^4 OF FSYL’IIOLOUVr. 

Psychology is in the uneir'iabli: position of being tlie only flcicneti 
which needs to establish or justify its mode of pr(K;edur(\ This obli- 
gatioiv is connected with the peculiar nature of its Nubject-iaattcr, a.al 
its peculiar position in relation to the physical sciiuiccs. 

(a) Subjective Method. Since psycbology aims at observing, 
cl''j3sif>ing, and explaining mental facts, it is evidently c(>x.i])elled in 
the first instfince to resort to introspection or self-<»bservatioii. Th^ 
atatas ol the science must thus be deteruined ultimately by the vabio 

this source of hnowledge. 

At first sight it might seeiu {is if the facts of the inner world, beiiig 
directly present in *he mind, would be more easily appinheiided than 
those of the outer world. Yet it has been coDw^nddd by philosopbera 
as Auguste Comte, and by biologists as J>r. Maudsley, bhat this 
instrument of research is valucleHs, ana that consecpieutly no science 
of psychology is possible. 

The main objections to the introspective study of iniad are as fol¬ 
lows '(1) It is impossible for the mind to be at the same time the 
observer and the thing observed. As Comte p\its it,. ^ the thinking 
individual cannot divide himself in two, of wliicfi one reflects, while 
the other sees it reflect”. Thi ■ is the main and fundamental objection. 
The dilllculty is seen most plainly in the case of mental stales, Hindi an 
violent feeling, which preclude the attitude ot calm contemplation, 
(i) Again, e’^en iT th-^re were not this fundamental difficulty in the 
way of self-observation, there would be another. Unlike the exteiiiul 
sphere of physical phenomena, the internal ^*gion of mind is only 
observable by one observer. Hence there is po possibility of supple¬ 
menting and correcting A's re;»din, 7 of a phe’jomenon by li's and C’s. 
(3) If there ^ ere not these difficulties in the way of actm .ite^y otudying 
any phcno.nenon of mind by self-obs_rvation, tlte range of such observa¬ 
tion would, it is eviaent, be very circumscribed. For (a) it onl^ gives 
us knowledge of a single cc.icrc.e example .aiiiid, where<is a scientific 
Knowledge presupposes the observation and comparibon of nia:.y and 
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Vidoly-unlike instances. Ami (b) even'-within-tlie of this one 

mind t^ie^ areU of accessible fact is very small 'reSatively to that of the 
whole mental life. It is cbSifinm ik> recent psychical, states. As soun 
1X9 we attempt to^ reach bach;^^ remote (States we sejure olil^'s'hadowy 
phantoms of the realities, rnd are exposed to all ^he 'errors fjncideut to 
memory-^' ' , , 

These olwi^tiona, tlio?igh, pointing tO real difficultjes^ have 
greatly exaggerated. They i\re not fatal to tlie claim of inti;(j5?)ecti6n 
to be the souroe of a sufficmntly accurate knowledge of a certain limited 
range'of,psychical feet. B^a careful methodical procedure, reflecting 
on the mental state at the right moment;, recalling and comparing with 
it pfcVious states, &c., the sources o^ error may be considerably reduced. 
Lastly; by a coiiiiv'.rison of the results of different individuals’ sclf-obscr- 
vation a,iueaiis is available for reducing, if not'eliminating, the personal 
error, and for greatly'extending the range of facts obtained. Psycho¬ 
logy has grown by the constant juxtaposition of tlie fruits of^ self- 

*o})sei“Viitioii.® ^ 

(p) Ohjkct;,ve Method. While not fatal to the claims of introsp^jc-^ 
tion to be the .source of some knowledge, theje objections plainly shq^w 
that it is iinablo to give us r. wide and general knowledge of miiuV 
Hcrtce the need of supplemeutirig this direct source of knowledge with^ 
another and indirect. ' This is the external or objective observation of 
mind. , 

(1) This includes first of all the widest possible,study of llic human 
mind by rieaos of 'Its’external efle&ts. Here we haA^e tlie obserA^ation 
of different individual mind^ by ipcans of their* Avoids and actions, 
whether known to us personally or through the account of others, or 
the page of literature. In 'order to make this observation comprehen¬ 
sive and fruiiful we must be careful to include widely-unlike types of 
mind, due to dilfeixuicea of sex, temperament, and.surroundings; als(i 
nil stages of luii* l-growtb, and particularly the phenomena of child-life; 
and further striking and exceptional instances of mind, as seen in the 
biographies or autobiographies of celebnted men, of those abnormally 
constituted, more especially those wanting in Tl sense or senses, as the 
blind, the deaf, &c.“ 

f • 'if 

^ For an account and criticism of Comte's views, see J. S. Mill. Aiigude 
Comte and Positivis^n, p. 63 seq. Dr. JjiLaudslcy's objectious are stated at 
, length in The Physiology <')f Mind (1876), Chap. I., p. 16 seq. The main ob¬ 
jections urged againrt intr spectlon, r..clu^ing those of Fant and Lange, are 
fully sot fo:th oy Brentano, Psychologic, Ruch 1., Cap. 2. • 

f 

® Of, my volume or. //liimoHa^Ch^p. VIII. (Illusions of Introspection), p. 
208 scj. 

f • The psychological be^.i&g of the obs^ivatljns made c u the blind will be 
spokeh of presently in a separai^ 'a>>pendix. The observation of deaf-mntU 
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This leads us to c:)naider the importance of observing the facts 
of mental disease. Tne great value of mental pathology t8 thS psycho* 
log^t is. that it presente to him thti plienolileua of miiid feeling, 
imagination) in umisual intensify ; furtiny j;hat it brin^^s about a varia¬ 
tion of circnmstaucea and enables him tlie better to undei*!5tand complex 
phenomena volition) bj isolating the dilTerent elements; tftid lastly 
thu^ it helps Ix) confirm the theiry of meiitr' evolution '' hibitiiij^ the 
reverse or(}er of mental dUktluiion. 

Finally, this study of the facts of ^he human mind should include 
the manifestations of the collective mind m social products, ,Bubh as 
language, beliefs, sentiments, amj customs. The study of the psychical 
ciiaracterifltics of early races has a.d(]fA an important group of fatt^ to 
the science of mind. • ' 

(2) A perfectly comprSheMivc stud^ of mind should eiubi';ice the 
widest and moat accurate observation of the mental life of tlio lower 
animals. Though widely unlike the phenomena of the human miiul, 
these lower typft of igind offer valuable material to the psychologist 
in file shape of elementary psychical phenomena. • ^ 

Jit nmat not be^uppose^ that tlus objective study of lyiiirT is above 
sSientillc suspicion. So far from tlxl;3 beiug tlie case, it may*be said to 
intr<Kluce new sources of error. As VoE-inanii remarks, ,‘*Tho nienfsil 
life of others can only be observed in so far as it manifests itself exter¬ 
nally, and in this manifestation is correctly, comprehended by the 
observer. With respect to the first conditioi^, a wide field is opened up 
to deception, designed and undesigned ; with respect tif llw s«3oiul, 
the region of observation is narrowed to tVrise plienomerfti for wliich tlie 
observer, by reason of his self-obscVvations, has already found the com¬ 
mentary and the analogies ; to the possible efeseptions in the uttc^rance, 
there are added the inevitable errors of self-observatimi."’ Auto¬ 
biography illustrate*" the first source of error, and is coiisequently (ixa 
Volkmann adds) a very untrustworthy means of kupwWge. The dif¬ 
ficulties and liabilities to e^'ror connected with*the strangeness of the 
phenomena and the absence of ^n ac^quats ip^dium of expreasion, are 
illustrated in the want ol agreement as to the nature of the primitive 
type of mind, the child-mind, and the animal min<l. 

j 

and of {heir manual language is of great use to the j^ychologist as throwing 
light on the nature and functions of language. One of t^e most interesting 
cases of deficiency of sense is that of Laura Bridgraaii, who at tlio ago of 20 
months l6st sight, heiring, and to ^ large extent sftiell and taste, and who, 
notwithstanding,, as the result of a scienl^ifically coiiccfved and carefully 
followed out plan of education, attained tc a considercrblciheight ol intellectual 
and moral development. A fill and inUi-estiiig account of the facts is ^ven 
by Prof. G. L. Hall in mtid, Vd. IV. (1879), p. 1".#. 

^ Op, cU,, Vol. 1 • p. 43. 1 
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The ;;jreat value of this obj.ective stuOy reside* in two ^rcumstancea : 
(1) that nince mind here manifests itself externally, any given manifes¬ 
tation can be studied by a^Aumb^r of observers ;.ian4 (2) that owing to 
tlie.much laiger,range of facte here presyented, the vifk of ^irbr*in parti¬ 
cular cases can be better e}.inunated by a wide conipstrison qf facte. ^ 
Logical Method in Psychology ; Analysis and^ Synthesis. 
Tlie respective^alues of'lhej^e dilfurent Sources of knowledge respecting 
psychical facts will appear pore i)lainly if we keep clearly in^^^iew the 
aim of psychology and the logical methods to be followed. BrieHy we 
may 'Wiy that psychology )ias to classify mental phenpmena and to 
determine l^e laws of their productii^n, to show how simple states 
combine in complck states. No^ this can be effected in one of two 
ways,f ' ^ ^ * 

may proceed, first pf all, frou efiects to antecedent condi¬ 
tions, products to-iaetors. This mode of proceeding in psychology is 
cCmmonly spoken of as the analytical method. It may also be,called, 
the inductive method, since the general law's re^pcctinf, the aggregatit u 
and production of mental states are in the first instance reached in ihi^ 

^ 4 - ", ' : , , . - 

(h) In'-the second place, v*e may set out from elementary facts, arid 
byihelp of errtain laws of composition (reached by the analytical way, ^ 
Buppleiiiented it necessary by hypothesis) reconstruct the successive 
shiges of psychical production. Thi^ is the synthetical, method in 
psychology. It may also be called the genetic met^liod. It is' deductivL 
in so,far.as it reasOn^'down from laws reached by previous inductions 
ar by hypothesss. • ^ 

It is plain that the analytical method is that necessarily pursued in 
self-observiition. The self-observer is an adult, face to face therefore 
with a liiglily complex psychical organism. He has to set out from 
complex products. In external observation, on the other hand, though 
analysis entc'rs* in, synthesis is the ^eat methodical weapon. Here we 
ai'e able to roach conTparatively simple o? elementary phenomena of 
mind («.(/., in children, ptimMive rnces, animals), and thus we complete 
the analytical study of mind by seeking to' build up the complex 
structure of mind out of certain simple materials or elements.^ 

<. 

1 On the difficulties pf ascertaining the facte of mental life in the case of 
the lower animals,. see my volume Sensation and IrUuition, pp, 16, 16 v^/* 

I G. H. Lewes, Tke Stuthf-o/ PsycJiology^ p. 118 seq. For a careful account of 
the different aources^of kUowledj^ respectiig mind, see Ftentano, lof^ tU. 

*See M'. Taine'a following up of analysis by synthesis,'On InUlliger 
PartJI., Book I., Chkp.'I.; (/,«yolt;mann, Lekrhiieh der Psychdlogie, p 89. 
The difficulties of such psychological synthesis are connected with the fact 
tliat the elements which co^cibine to prodtee a* 'complex rtsult are not always 
discoverable even by close scnltin^^ in this last In other words^ there ata 


I 
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Study op AfiND and Nkrvops Conditions. The study of psychical • 
pheiiomena in connection with the pliysical coiiditionB as^iatm^uislunl 
from th^ external of mental I'fo is, a" .vua pointed out abm-e, oiu* 

importaiitf ^department of the objective iuvestij^ation ,of iniiifl, ^t is 
strictly silb^rdinate to the observation ot nvi;itl ilHc-lf. * Tliat is to say, 
the relatioji Jietween the physical and the psychical process cum oifly be 
asc^tSiined by help of a properly psycholoj/ical^observutiuii (jf the bdter. 
But ina>imuch as it seeks to determine the pliysioh\t;ical coiiditionfi of 
mental states it may (as in the objective analysis of sensa1p>ii) transceiul 
the limits of distinct introspective analysis. 1 jiis mode of iuvesltvatitui 
is capable of being combined with all tlie modes of objective observation 
cited above, that of specially endowed individnuN, nbnoniiid sti tes of 
mind, primitive types of mind, and the aniaial mind. So i.ir il’liu*^ 
been of use to the psycholo^psl mainly in the lower departnu'nts of 
psychology (theory of sensation and movement). .In, the higher de]mi t- 
ment^ the method of research is gnvitly rcsiricletl. The complex 
]>henomeiia of lliough^ emotion, and volition aie nut jis yet susceptible 
of Jjeing investigated by the physiological method.* 
fcWiMi the study of the physh)logical conditions of ndnd is closi-Iy 
Connected the experimental study of mertid plicnomcna. Tlie inetboi^ 
of j^sycho-physics clearly proceeds by I'oting as acciiiut(dy as possible 
the relation of psychical phenomena to well-ascertained physical jiro- 
cesses, and so leads on to a fuller understanding of the relations of 
mental phenomena to nervous conditions. And the 'same remark 
applies to the new and highly-promising depnrtniei.f of in([uiry wbicli 
aims at determining the duratiim of psvehical j>roce‘seh. lleiv, toi>, 
psychical phenomena are studiea in the closest connection witli llaor* 
physical conditions. The peculiar value of this region of ri*st arch is 
that it is an attempt (within certain limits) to give quantiUitiv(^ pre- 
nsion to psychology, an object wliich Kant held to be impossible, aial 
which Herbart attempted without uny aid from ph^sjcarhiveslig.iiions. 

Divisions of PsYCHoriOGY. Psychology is^llhe science of mind in 
general, and so embraces the investigation pf all varieties of mental life 
by whatsoever methods. Ilence in a strict sense there is but one scienctf 

certain laws oT coalescence of mental stfites, or what Milh called a Tuciua] 
chemistry. It follows that we can only imperfectly deduce tlic successive 
phases of mental development by setting out witlf certain elements, sfsnsa- 
lions, and assuming certain laws of coalescence. sSee \Vaitz, Lehy'huch tier 
Psycholomtt v. ; and J. S. I'iH, ^ysteih of iMtgic, Book VL, Chap, IV., 

<* q ' 

^ The limits of the physiological study ve cleefliy.pointed out by Bion- 
tano. Ho argues against Horwicz that ** not only tlm retirement of f>aycho- 
logical research in ravouT of physiological, but,tAc«idmixture of iho latter to a 
considerable extent, is inadvisable ” (op, cil ,, p. 8J) 
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of psychology.I For practical purpo^B, however, it is convenient to 
distinguish hetween different branches of the..scjence. 

(ly At the head of Ihi^jwheine ,we have what ma^ be called Abstract 
Psychology, or ^he general psychology of the hniyian iiidi-vidual. This 
is the modern vep^'esentatjve* of the olSer psycholo^. It^sets out with 
the of mind in a highly developed fcnj*!!!, namely'in members of a 
civijised community, asntliat most accessible to us, and of most practical 
inr^erest. fienbc its irfethofl is to a considerable exteht'lhat#of iirtro- 
spcclive analysis. The pr6blein of synthesis is limited to ^Xplaihing 
the t\jiccesaive stageft of *che development of the individual mind. The 
additioh of the physiological mode of investigation serves to differentiate 
*a cei^ain portion ofethis held as that di Pliysiological Psychology ; and 
tl^ speiral section of this,area again \%hich imploys experiment (psycho* 
physics, &C.), might with advantage bq mi.iked off as Experimental 
P.sychdiogy. ^ i * * 

* (2) In addition to this more abstract or general study of mind we 
find more concrete or special branches of study. Thus there is the^ 
givat department of Menhil Pathology in which the study of nervous 
cnfalitiom is a prominent feature.^ This depends to a cpnvder^jhle 
* ^xtvut ouithe psychology of t^c normal mind, though in its turn u conlii- 
liptes new jjlustrations and ^further verifications of this p^tycluilngy. ^ 
Tlicn there are'more Rpecial subdivisions within thc^, boupils erf nonuai 
life. These include the comp/irative study of different types of indi¬ 
vidual and of race, wliat Mill called Ethology, or the science «♦* character, 
together wilj) whatvhe Germans call VoUcerpsyctlologie, or the investi- 
gatiim o/ language, manners, &c., in different communities and races of 
men, more particularly bacl^/ard iKes. These more concrete depart¬ 
ments of the science obviocisly depend on abstract psychology, in so far 
as we here apply to special groups of circumstances principles obtained 
in the leading branch of the science. The study of the social producj^ 
of mind in simple types of society indicates the point where psychology 
overlaps or passes iiito sociology. 

Finally under this more special psychology w'e have what is most 
cM)miiionly understood b'y Co'mparative Psychology, namely the study of 
mind in the several groups of anima^LS and grades of animal life. 

. (3) As the latest develuMment of fae science wo have Evolutional 

B ychology. This may be said to include all the others. It in'a vast 
extension of the generic treatment of mind. It has only become pos¬ 
sible by the niodom extension of the objective study of mind. More 
' particularly, it has gro^n oivt of f wide and careful comparative study 
of miul ^n different stages of human and of animal deve^pmeht. This 
thetjiy of ,mind re^ai^s the 'processes of mentiil develop^ient i** the 
indi/idual as parts of amucK loiger process, nainely the development 

^ This is weH,sliJ,*vn by^ Volkinann, loc, cit. 
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ol the mind of the race ; and this vast process, again, it connects will? 
a far vaster one, nairely the graiiual evolution of iniud in th<^ zoological 
scale. If abstract human psychology is the \ate, evolutional psychology 

mUy be ralWl the anex of the science,! • ' 


# 

APPEjSDIX b. 


THREEFOLD DIVISION OF MIND. 

Thb tiapartite or threefold cliissification of nient'd phenomena atlopteil 
in this volume, though the connnonone in modem works on ii^ycliology, 
is not universaMy accepted. The ancient division as lixed by Aristotle 
was a bipartite or twofold one, intellect and will, or according id Aris- 
lotle, ihonglit (wfjuv) and desire (niiflic). This reinaiueil tlic ensio/naiy 
division in the laiddJe ages. It survives in the classiiicaiiou of Reid, 
(1) Intellectual Powers and (2) Active Powers. Here f eliug is .‘ul)- 
r^umed uudi: one or both of tlie other divisions. 


The present tripartite division was intro<liiced by German ])sycliolo- 
gists (Tct-iis and Mendelssohn), and made prominent and authoritative 
by Kant. It rests on the essential and radical di^siaiilarity ol‘ the tliicc 
orders of plienomena. 

Supposing it to be allowed tiiat feeiing, intellect, and volition are 
perfectly distinct groups of mental states, there remains the question 
whether they are equally fundamental, primordial, or* indepimdent. 
This question has been answered in diiferent ways. Thus Leibniz, 
AVolff, flerbart and his followers, i.?gard intellect or the'q>ower of jjivi- 
sentation (AVollPs vis repreesenfiva) as the fundamental one out of which 
the others are derived.*-* HamiHon, who strongly insists on ilic generic 
distinctness of the thrive classes, feeling, knowing, and willing, g(Mis a 
certain way in the same direction when he says that “the faculty of 
knowledge is^certiiinW tiie first in order, inasmuch as it is the conih'*'o 
sine (lUa non of the others”. By this lie means that we only have 
feelings or desires in so far as we are c<mscious them, and that con- 

I 

1 


! On i,he "elation of the evolution psychology to the slr-tr'ici |)8ychology 
Ol '*'6 individual mind, see my volume, tSenSation avd Intuition^ fJhap, I. 

“The |K)wer which tlie Germans in^’icaijc by the verb vorstfllrii and the 
coiTelative ..oun VorsUllungt se., *^0 set before th: mind or as object, 
includes the preseutative ana representativ, fafculty. 
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' scionsness is kno\vl(idf»o, He^adds that though he caii co^iceive a being 
all cogiiilfionj'he cannot conceive one all feeling arfd volition.^ 

The relationt)f the tlfret* classes of mental phenonipna is well defined 
by Lotze. He slviws that they do not aiv^wer.to thrce^ branc?ie?*^rin{^ng 
lip side by side Irofii the fiiwl. ' Feeling is mostly calied foi^Jth'by intel- 
lectuW states (presentations and representations)^ and^'desjre and will 
liave* feeliniL .as their aiftecejlcnt conditnn. Yet this does not ftititle 
us'to say tliat representations are the ade(iuate cause of fecKngs,*or 
feelings of volitions. By simply considering the mind as capaV^le of 
liavin*; presentations Ve*Could never discover any reason why it should 
pass into tlif new'^mode of manifestation, feeling of pleasure or pain. 
SiiniU^rly we caiinotf derive the active eiement of striving from feeling. 
Th-j biel*''mode qf nianifcrtation, though presupposing the earlier as its* 
antecedent condition, implies jin indepovdciU and pre-existing capa¬ 
bility. ^ p r ' 

' While feeliug hjis thus been denied by many the status of an inde¬ 
pendent variety of mental state or phenomenon, an atte^opt has recently 
been made by Ilorwicz to regard it as the primorilial type of mental 
manifestation. This asserlioii is based on the fact that in the eaply 
stages of mental development, both of the individual and of tlie'‘animirf 
seih'H the e1o«;aent of feeling (svjnsc-fceling) is conspicuous and 'predpmi- , 
nant. To this argument Schneider replies that in the eiinplest seiisa- 

tioiuil consedousucss there is involved a rudiment of intellection in the 

* • . 

shape of the discrimination of a shite as favourable or uufavorrable. ^ 

The tripartite il':vTi»}oTi of mind is, as pointed out; based on differences 
of nututc or »^tind in the groups thus marked* off, and has in tlie 

* Kor an IdsLorical accovrft of the various luodob of classifying niiitd, and 
for his own vulw, see Lerfures (Wi Metaphysics, Vol. I., Lent. XL Since, how¬ 
ever, Hamilton allows tiio existence of unconscious mental states, ‘‘latci^t 
mental luodifeationa," it seems to follow that the intellectual condition of 
conscioUBUcss is only heco^ary to feeling and willing in their higher or lUlly 
developed forms. ^ 

2 Mikrokosmus, I., x*- 

^8eo Horwicz, Psjfch* Arial,, Theil Abschn. VI., and Thcil II., Hii'ifte 
X.: rf, O. H. Schneider, J)er incnschliche ‘Kap IX., p. 190 ; a;,id 

J,' Ward, JI/iWj'VoL VIII. (1883), p. 472. The tendency to deny feeb-iig tlie 
rank of a Bex)arate mode,of consciousness is duo not merely to the fachthat in 
its higher forms it presupxioses intellection, but to the circumstance that hs a 
' [masivo phenomenon it sterns to be less important than the others, and not tc 
indicat^^ any ^pocific typo of psychical L.ctivity. TliJs tendency, to make 
activity tHe essential ingredient in mental states shows itself' in the 
to rc^rd volition (desire , 9 r striving) as the fundamental activity of mind. 
To this idea, which is franklv expressed in Schopenhauer’s psychology, Wundt 
appears to lean in his do^aue that imphlse (’^i;^eb) is th.; fundamental psy¬ 
chical phenomenon (Physiol, FsyeKblogie, Cap. 24, § 2). ' 
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first instance no reference to, the onlei; of thoir ai»pearance. Thiif 
order is indeed indicated-in the usual arranj'cment—(l)*Kiiewng, (2) 
Feeling, and (3) AViUing. A direofc •dbnai*'irrftion of onler, instead of 
ultimate or .adical difference qf nature, tends to another inoife of jcUvi- 
sion, as we find‘in Aristotle’s diVisioif qf, vegett\ti^^i, sensitive, and 
intellectual soui. This ]iri»ciplc of division underlies ]h-o\vu’« bijliirtite 
classification^ external affectioas (seiisationji) aftd iutenuil afiectiovs (iii- 
tellectu.d aiul emotional stales).* 


APPENDIX C. 

» . 

MIND AND llODY. • . 

* 

Aa puinled out, empirical psychology does not iunuiiv into the iwitinv 
of mind or of the luciAiing of its conuectioii with the bodily organism. 
Nevertheless it is plain tliat the study of Uk- phenomena of ninul natu- 
niily 1 ads on to Jie plulcsophic cr ]neta]>hysiral tiiiestion of what miul 
is itself ns substance or active principle, and liow we arc to conceive, iU- 
conjunction with a material substance. The lasaring of iliis (piestion on 
llie highly interesting pi-oblem of the immortality of the soul has led to 
the devotion to it of much space in works which e.xceed the limits of 
empirical psychology and venture into tlie legior )f, rational or sjieciila- 
tive psychology. 

The bearings of empirical p'^cliolo„y on these prnlileiiis may be 
brietly indicated as follows : (1) What viev^ does a cf>nsidcTation of the 
phenomena of mind lead us to entertain respecting the inmost nature 
and ultimate sources of mental activity ? More particularly, does it 
leod U3 to the hypothesis of n spiritual substance or souUdistinct in its 
nature and mode of activity from material ilijngif? ^2) What dot^s a 
thorough-going study of the physiological conditions or conctmiitanls of 
inentil phenomena lea'^ us to Tcgar<i as the real relation between mind 
ard body 1 And how is this relation to be interpreted from a ])hilo- 
flophical point of uiew ? • * , 

These different lines of inquiry have been necessarify pursued tv^ge- 
ther. The discussion as to what mind is in it^lf passes on to that of 
the relation of mind to its foreign companion, a •tnaterial orgaaisiu. 

^ The problem ol dividing miud has recently*been Ve-considered by Dr. 
J Ward under the heading ‘General^Aifslysis s>f Mind*. According to 
this writer, every mental state is comp^nmied ol« three elements—cog litiou, 
feeling, and conation. Hence we* cannot r^^^rly classify thorn under 
these as distinct heads. (3 e article 'Psychology,* Encycloptedia JJrUannicat 
pp. 39-i*.) 
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And the attempt to Mitorpr^t thu lUct of the copcomitaupe between the 
physical, and tlie psychical has uecessarily involved a consideration of 
the (question what mind liras substance. But sometimes the one, some¬ 
times the other question has assumed special prominence. 

It has been Suggested ^bove that the properly p^^cholovdcfil study of 
mind has no tendency to reduce mental phenomena to teyns of matter 
and, movement. The ^fundamental i»jodes of ment«al 
feeling, knowing, and >filliiig,and the laws which govern 
ment, arc ppiiectly distinct from the phenomena and 
material woiid, ' ^ 

• * 

* With respect to the connection between body and mind physiological 

psychology U in a fair way to make out that all psychical activity lias 
as^ts.coKcomiPiij,t some mode of physical action- Menial life is thus a* 
chain of events parallel to another chain dl physical events. More 
particularly iiientd bfc coincides with a certain c(mtral portion of the^ 
nervous series, namely cerebral processcis. Are these series iudep>5ndeiit^ 
of one another, or is there any causal connection and interaction be¬ 
tween them , Is the psychical event the result of the first stage, sei^orji, 
slinuilaticfvi 7 ^ On the otheV side, is the mentij,! process a comhtiifi of^he 
i^nal stage? the muscular action! Or is this a case of mere paralleliNih 
wHhout acti^al causal contact 

t ^ 

These questions have not yet been aiiswiiud by*acce 
methods, 'fhe idiysiolQgie-t setting out^with physical pheiiqmena as liis 
realities and following th^ familiar methods of pijysical scie*Ace, is dis¬ 
posed to .regard the\haiii of iiervgus events as comidete and self-ex¬ 
planatory, and** to view the^. accoinpaniment of'consciousness as an 
accidental appendage or “collateral result” of the physical events. On 
the other luiml, the psyclnJlogi.st setting out from the inspection of the 
internal seidfs of psychical events maintains that these are at lea-^t as 
real as the physical processes and cannot be brought under the gener,-;! 
effects of physical action ; also that they must be included as co-ope¬ 
rant factors or ageuts''in the whole complex series. It would thus 
appear that in the concomitance qf the, physical and the psychical we 
have a unique fact not to be explained by 'oting brought under the 
ordinary laws of physical c:ui>atio]i.‘^ 

* ' 4 . , - 

^ H <1 

1 See a careful in’esentatiou of tlia facta by Dr. Bain in his and 

Bodift Chap. VI. ^ 

- See the account of Uic hypothesis that man is a * conscious automaton,, 
that his actions ar^ ade^^uately accOcinto.l for by the mechanism of the ner¬ 
vous system, and the criticism^ of the doctrine, in G. H. ^Lowes’ PhjisJcai 
Basis of MiMf Prob.;.IIIl, espe^^aliy Chap. VIL The psycholojgical view of 
the connection between psychical aiid pbysicalcevoufs seems opposed to the 
theory that'psychologicd^** laws are dei^atit-a laws resolvable* into physio¬ 
logical lawsw Sec Mill, Loyic,SBdtyk. VL. Chap. IV., § 2. * 
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Tho in*!oyjbility of this qufe^tion by couiuioiilj’ accepted scieuiiftc 
methods, and the (Hnible \vi^ of apprflachinff its soliition^are clearly 
illustrated in th^ dilfcrent philosoj^Uical^ittories pivpouTnh**! to meet 
the case.* On tlje*one haial, we htyre ;vs the envliesl Tillcujpt to 
solve fhe Aiyste^,* Jlatorialism, or the*ltictnne tkit the inaterial body 
is the onV s^^hstauee and active principfe* and tliat w^iatiA'e Aill the 
mind is iiii eflluence frdhif or j)i'o(lact of, tiie activity of this sub^ii-a^iun.* 
Qver a^'uin'fet^lm tendcmiy we have Spiritnr^ism, oi*tne doctrine lluii 
tfie body is relatively dead or inc^t^and nnrenl, and tiiat the 

principle of life and activity is a fl^iiritual pri»ciyle. The iBiibni; I - , 
istic teinleni'v allied itself to a mechanicaf view of natures wTib h st - hs 
to I'educe orj;:inic life to the ^dfeet^ of ineclianicai avraii^^'nient^. ^'The 
spiritualistic temlency, on tha^>ther luind,^lcd rather to a^d^th^ical 
view of nature, to the^ throry that so-called inauiinate t>b|ei-ls are 
vitalised by a principle which involvcH'pmqinse (A* epd. 

lUiside these leiKleiicies actiiijf siiij^ly wo have eoinbinatinns of tliciu 
which aim at giving equal substantive reality and ]v>wer to the inateriab 
and to tlie meiitid or e^iiritual. Tlie first crude tbrni of ^ich a conibina- 
is lh,ialisni,iicconling to which two co-(»rdinat(* sub.-jrfUKVs exist sifje 
by sidt\ but exert no intlueiicc one on un'^lher ; tin* appearaitce of inter¬ 
action beiii^ due to a Divine aiTiingemmu.- Finally Ihc'j'iesin; to irfeet 
the claims of each of the two conn<*<*ted ternrs anil at thq syrtui ti«m to 
account for*their conin^ction oumiion'lnis giwn ri^e to the doctiiiu^ (.d 
^fouisiii, according to wliich the, niaferinl and tbe^inenlal ‘ai-e rel.iled 
Iw'o attributes of tlig same .siibstaMcc;, or as^l wo'Vispdels ftf i/hie n;ali(’., 
like the convex and c>oncave sitles of a <-.iiTve. ‘ 


* According to the first crude Innu of jlbitcrifdisiu, the Sotll was jncrely a 
portion of finely attriuiated matter, a tlnn unsnlislaiUial i)nage oftliebodv. 
oc« the account of caHy Ainiiiisui in Jkir. E. Ik 
p. 387. 


Tyloi's IVioiixin, (*(fUiir€j I., 


“IModcru science is ojiposod to this iloctrine in ho far oh it assumes a Klagc 
of purely mental aelivity *: lorvioiivg bc^wel•Il ^wo^stages of pli^sii'.il aetimf. 


S»»e Ihiin, loc. cit, 

i 

*i ^ a detailed account of the 'uaiii historical tlieovies ri-sjit'ctiin' |1 a.I'*j 
tftul I^iifd, sec Volkrnainj op . cit ,, 18-2‘2 ; cf. 'Wuinll, op . ctl .. Cap, XXiD. 
Volkmgnti classifies them as above. Wuu'lt on otlier haiel r'*eogijis«s 
tlirco main types, viz., Matciialisiii and Spiritualism, jach of wliicii lias .1 
dualfttie and monistic form, and Animism. Dr. I^iin cit ., Ciiap, VII.j, 
rcc'igmscs two main gi’oups, I., those wh' di adopt two suMtanccs j ll.^ tlio^o 
which asHumorbut one. Tliis points to the diificiilty of any exiianstive 
claasjfication of the tlicories by help of one si'tiple pririciple, ** 

The reader must carefully distinguish the nhilosophic question havi- g 
to do with the relation of ifilnd as knowing sul>*<?C!t and material bodies'* 
as objects, from that* having oto dO witK the relation of roncoinitancb of^ 
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VISUAJi INTUITION OE SPaCE. • 

I 

The question ascto the -exact luiture an*l mode of devt^ioijiuent of 
visual intuition of space has given rise to much disciissirm, ani^' canilbt 
be fiwiid to be yet fully soi<bd. The contention of Berkeley that seeing 
is bjised on touchiirg, is the ^oldest result of the philosophical tendency 
knowiji varif/asly iia Empiricism, Assoc^ationism, or Sensationalism, to 
trap bacV, all kn()wledg(i however iiu'lediate and intuitive in appear-* 
aiice, to antecedent experience and association ; and as such it has been 
strongly opposed by li^tuitionistj, that is those who maintain that tlie mind 
has indc^emlcntlybf experience certain intuitive cognitions. Berkeley s ' 
theory has also been opposed by followers of Kant on the supp^isition 
that it ivS irreponcilahlo with this thiiiker*s conceptioji of sjiace as the 
TueKtal fovjn or mould into which all sensations must be received.' As 
foinled out, however, the earlier part of tfiis work, it is iinpo.-lant tj 
kci'p as distivet os possible tlie psychological and philosopliiciil problems 
here invoilveck What the objective im]>ort and validity of me space- 
represeulation is when we have *^ is a pliilosopbical qaestion, which luid 
better be discussed after the jisychological one, how or by >j'hat succes¬ 
sion of psychical elements the representation anscs/* 

Here, there ^are, strictly spciiking, two (iiiestions wliich have not 
ahvays been carefully dlslinguTshed-^^a^ Is there a purely visual s]iace- 
iutuition, imlependent of touch? (h) If so, is this (wholly or in pari) 
perfect froiii the first oi*innate, or is it a development from visual ele- 

mind and boAy in the human indivii^aial. They set out from two distinct 
starting-points,‘vho felatmu of subject to object as given in tlie perccj»tion of 
external things, and the concomitance of mind ami body which is a lact of 
everytlay experience. T^e .iCtins Healitjiu and'dioalisui indicahi the first 
problem, while Materialism and Spiritualisui point to the second. It is 
plain that the second problem is more closely bound up with psychology thrui 
‘Hbe liv^t. Yet \.hile starting from ditrereht poii'its.thes'^ lines of inquiry tend 
to interseet. For the body is clearly a material object, and its nature cannot 
bo determined oxcent by a reference to tlie meaning of 'object*. On the 
otlu'i' hand, the consider, .tion of the union of mind and matter in human and 
animal organisms Lads on to the oonjecti'"e that all material things liav^ as 
a partror tat whole of their reality a quasi-mental elei.iimt. 

' I have discussed thd relation ol^ tliis question to the Kantian problem m 
Vol. III. (1878), p. 193, ic. 

L ^Thc tlbrm represerA^tioii is used here f>r brevity's sake as an'equivalent 
of ttio Gorman Yorstelliing/that is as covcri.4g both tho presentation (per- 
ceptiop) and represcutatioif (iliiage) of space. 
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meiits ? In this cpiintry tli« second alteniatit'e 1ms not boon clearly 
kept in view. It haA* cpmmot#ly t»een assumed 4:.hat if the visual reprt*- 
sentation is independent of touch it ia.coin’^le^e from the first.* lleu^v 
the discii&siou has of late centred about the interpretation of ^le observ¬ 
able phehomena the first stages of viswVi. The anti-BcrkolcianH*hav 0 
souf^ht to fhoMV that the facts here ascertaumble favour the diictriye that 
the visuid perception of spice is in its essentiah present from the first.' 

Two pi*oups of facts naturally offer tlienytelves here—(1) those oi 
infant-iifp, (2) the experiences of the blind. In each case, it is obvioui^ 
the tacts are exceedingly dilHcult to reach. • Ilepce they have not ye I 
proved themselves to be decisive one waj' or anotller, tliongh there is 
little doubt that with improved methods of observation' they yill da 
much to solve the problem, u 

With respect to the first tu*oup of facts, it is evident, first of all, that 
the infant falls far below the yonngvof the lo>vcr animals in visual 
power. It has been proved by Mr. Spalding that' a chick will peck 
from ,thc first with perfect aim at so small an object as a worm,*** This 
clearly involves^an inl*erited groiij) of nervous co-ordinations of scusory 
and motor elements which are wanting in the wise of t^ie ^hild. jTH * 
infant learns to fix his two eyes o^^ an oliipct, t^^•f^>lIow out when moving 
and to vary the degree of convergence, .from about the tjiird week^)i . 
Thus a certain amount of expciience is necessary to tlui'cc^-oiHlinatio i 
cf retinal seusati(/UB and ocular movcrcicnts. A still lunger time, uumel \ 
from 7 to Q weeks, is needed ior co-oi'<liuatiiig visual iiupressioiib an c 
arm-movements. T^ie act of sti-etcliiiig outf tliewiand to seize an objec ' 
occurs first about this time. This movement is at first, far frojn precise 
since the arm often passes to the ^ide of the ol/ject, and'it only acquirefc 
precision by practice. These facts hardly iccm conclusive witli resj)ect 
to the nature of the child’s first visual experieaces. They>lnay, however, 
be said to favour theory ad(»pted in this work that the visual per¬ 
ception of space is not perfect at*first, but is developed j by the aid of 
experience, though the rapidity with wliicli oaulaf ain^ manual adjust¬ 
ments are acquired supports the theory of the co-operation of inherited 
nerve-connections.* i • • > * 

' The doctrine that the yisual ^i^rception o( depth thoii|rh not prcser;t at 
first in a perfect form is developed by Visual Experiences alone is maintfdnor 
by E.'"Hering. See the article already referred to 'n Mind, Vol. III., p, 172 
seq.-^ 

* Mr. Spalding kept the chickens carefully hooded for two or three days 
after thev had left the shell, aad thvb observed their acjLions. See J/oe- 
millon*s Magazine, Feb., 1873. 

• CliiUlrea seem to vary considerally ia respect of the rapidity of these 
acquisition.^. Thus Bonders spea^’? bf a child jhat ^ few minutes after Urth 
could fix an object, 'ollow it when moviiu, sideway>l> and even vary the degree 
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The eviiei'iences of the blind have received much mere attention. 
On the one hand, the congenitally blind have been questioned as to their 
ideas of space gahied by j»'( / of movement and touch. But the farts 
here are e,cceedip:4y scanty. J^latner, German physician and philo- 
Bo))Iier, describes '.he results of some observations of his on a blind 
Bubject. I’he r^^ults, he contends, go to show that “the ^nse of touch 
by itself is altogether iuconmetent to afford us the rep*'esenUition of 
extension and space”. T’le patient appears to have thought of sjjace as 
a succeasion of sensations merely. This bears out the theory t\xt the 
jicreeptiou of coexistc5*ce presupposes more than mere experiences of 
niovenuo’.V, namely a number of simultaneous imjiressioi^s ; which con- 
ditnui M ol)vii»nsIy rt'ulisrd far more corAplotely in the case of the eye 
than "»)f tlr organ pi tuuch.^^ At the stiiAj time, it seems likely, in view 
of the geometric ainl other uttaiinnents of the Mind, that Plainer under- 
rated Ihd powers of unaided touch in leading the mind to the repre¬ 
sentation of coexistent points.^ 

The observation of the congenitally blind goes to show how much 
toueb ran teach apart from sight. This i-s snpplt^iiienteil by the obser¬ 
vation of ili->>sc cured of congenital cataract uitb a view to discover haw 
much sight ^ifin teach at first beibie there lias been time for the building* 
up F assiM iuHons with touch. Here we liave n number of obseTivathtns, 
including the Vainiliar,rases of ChcseMeids and l)i*. Franz’s patients, 
'I'lieso, however, tlu>ugh i\j‘ gmit inteiest are far from being satisfactory'. 
Tlius tliere seems to be some (tuestiou how imudi iJie patienti.^were able 
to see ])revious U» the fperaliou. Ghcselden’s ])atieii- was a boy of about 
12, Afte^' the o] Miration, wheihuble to sec objocls, be plu»\vod at fii’st no 
discrimiuatix e perception of distaace. i “ He thought all objects touched 
his eyes, as what he felt did his skin.” He could not distinguish the 
shape of one o'llject from another by sight nlone. Two montlis after he 
Avas couclied he discovered that pictures (which he had prevhmsly viewed 
as ordinary surfaces) represented solid bodies, though now he fell into 
Ilje error of taking them for the actual objects themselves, as cliildi-eii 
lake the shadow of an object on the wall for a body in relitff,- 

The account of Dr. Fianz’s patient iJs much tullcr and more exact 
The patient Avas a youth of 18. Eds sense ot touch had attained a 
remarkable degri^e of perfection, the lips being specially employed in 
the luiinite. inspection of objects. After the operation heVaa subjected 


of couvcigcueo when brought nearer or moved further off. Quoted by Sturiipf 
(Ucher de^i psyclwhtgin'hcnUiumcorstcUnnq, p. 295). Fort-a 
fuller ac'ovnit cf the facts see Preyer, op, eft, p. 25 s»'q., tiiJ j>. i22 ^q. 

* For an .account of Plr'lncr'a qbservatioiis, see Sir W. Hamilton's LeeJ^ms 
m Metophysic?, Vol. ’ll., p. 1*73, &c, ; S. ExamiTiation^ p. 278. 

- For an aemunt of Clfq^uhtfMrH cose, see S'ir A”, Hamilton, op, ciC,, p, 170 
scq. 


• * 
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to careful ot .ervation. The object was at first to discover how far he 
could discriminate lines, &c., that is elements of form presivnably cog¬ 
nisable by sight clone. He was able aftei a little iu»pection to distin- 
guisli between a vertical and .i horizontal line as sucii, thaf is to say 
which was the horizontal, and which the vertical. He also distinguished 
a circle, square, and triangle, os such. Alter this tfie inquiry was 
directed to re -ertaining how much he couM discern with reepec^to^the 
distance and solidity of,objects. He took bolid ol^ects as a cul^, a 
sphere, ucc., for fiat surfaces. He could not distingui^ between the 
position of an object floating on the duriace of sciiic water, and niiuther 
object sunk ore foot below. All objects ai>peared so near to him that 
he was afraid of coming in coiltact pvith them. Ku had no i(leat)f per¬ 
spective, and could not underscand pictures. He s^w eve^ a fainilinr 
object of touch, such as the niimau face^ as a Hat plane. ^ 

These observations are far from coiiclu.sLve, as is seen in the different 
interpretations given of the facts by winters of the two (jppos'^d schobls. 
As Sunn pi'observes, “they are of less value as u nieaiiM of deciding the 
point, than as a fielu for tlie exercise and confiiinalion of theories 
adeady established". It may, however, be Rai<l that they g>ve a cert.un 
support to the theory expouiuleii above—(1) that with ^e^pect to tfie 
pcrcept' in of superficiiil form-elements sight is largcdy ij dei)eiuleni. of 
touc^' though o^Yingto the analogies between .dglit and *oach e*.p(*ri- 
eii each tends to reca"ll the ether ;“'aud (2) that with respect to the 
Y eplioM of depth, sight is dependent on touch. ^ 

* For a full acrou.it of Franz's bseiv'»’iOua, fjeo Prol.'Ilahafl/s Critical 
' sophy for EnijUsh Readers, Voi. I,, Pt. L, p. 122, &c. 

^This, as Mill points out f'op. ciL, p. 289, note), would help to account 
for F.'s patient vecoguising a line as horizontal, and a figure as triangular. 

•For a fuller discussion of tlic meaning of these facts, see Hamilton, lor, 
cit. ; J. S. Mill, loc, eit ; Prof. Mahaffy, loc. cit, ; ami Stuinpf, loc, rit 
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Austtuct, knowledge of, 45; reducti )ii of, t,o concrete, 812. 

Abstract Psychology, USO. • / 

Abstraction, nature of, 843: relation of, to generalisXtiun, 363. 

Accoinmodatiou, sensations «f. ; of nerve tj^ stimulus, 468. ^ 

Accuracy, of percepts, 203; of images, 229; of notions, 363 • ofjudginents, 40-i 
Actitm, voluntary, nature of, 688; complex, 632; as pleasurable and painful, 633; dVrost 
of, 635 ; control of, 649. (See^Movemont.) * 

Active Sense, 140 

Activity, mental, 24, 73; in memory, 275; In iinaginutioii, 303; fti thinking, 833; in 
reasoning, 433; in desire, 579. • * 

Activity, muscular, chai<«cieristic of c^ikU'en, 216 ; rolation of, t<f belief. 401; acoein> 
panin^ent of desire, 580, 584. 

Adaptation of organ to stimulus, 483. 

Adjectives, first use of, by children, 383. , * 

Adjustuent, jf mini to sur'.>unding8, 06 ; of^Attentiun, 87. 
i'Ksthetic Imagination, 316. 

/Esthetic S^.ntiment, nature of, 531; characteristics of, 632; elements of, 634; relation 
of to resthetic jnd nnent, 640; grov'th of, 647, culth'xtibir <}f, #60 ;ar«lat^on of, to 
moral sentiment, 657. 

ARsthetics, relation of, u> Psychology, It. 

Affection, growth of, 488; co-operation of, in growth of moral simtiment, 662. 
Affirmation, distinguished from negation, 300. 

Afterd: ago, aftcr-pcrcopt, 219. 

Analysis, involved in tliiiiking, 835; Involved in conception, 353; involved in cla^si 
fleation, 361; involved In reasoning, 428. 

Analysis, psychological, 197, 684. * 

Analytic, judgments, 396; arguments, 428. 

Animals, instincts of, 505 ; instinctive visual powers of, 603. 

Animal Psychology, 083, 680. 

Animism, nature of, 691. 

Anti-social feelings, 498. 

' A^pe^tive movement, 601. 

Application of principle, 42S. 

A'pprobation, love of, 600. 

Aristotle, oil fixed moral disposition, 664, note; on division of mind, 687, 689. 

Arrest of Action, 635. ' 

Art (tlnp), production of, 644; varieties of, 545; production and appreciation of, 646. 
Ajsimllation, function of intellect, 2b, 46; o' sensation, 141; rejation of, to discrimina¬ 
tion, 142 ; Involved in thinking, 831, 333; In reasoning, 416; pleft8ifte#of, tft4. 
Association, invoived In mental developmenv, 49; relatlou^f, to perceptiv>t 153; nature 
Oi', 23.*! * of, 234; by contiguity 235 \ by stmllarity, 206; by contrast, 270; 

complex. 272, «A/-operation of, 272: opposition 276; effect of, on belief, 4C3: in 
growth of feeling, 485; in fe..ch itie impresslonc, 636 growth of will. 605. « 
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4tte*itinn, relation of, to aientaJ operatione, 80; nartare of, 73; objects of, 75; effects of, 
76; relation of, to intellect and wiU, 70; nervous concon^i^aiits of, V / ; extent and 
intensity c.', 78; stimuli to, 79/ non-volantary and voluntary, 80; laws of non* 
voluntary, 80: intorest and, S3', SAtin^tment of, 87; expectant, 89; action of will 
in, 91; la .vs of voluntary, 93, i^rowth of po\ver of, 05; concentration and, 99 ; 
habits of, lOii; varieties of power oi, 102; training of, 103; relation of, retention, 
229; relation of to association o' Impressions, 238; action of, in reprod iction, 277; 
action of, 'n constructive imagination, 304; in comparison, 332- in abstraction, 
343; in reasoning, 433; relaUon of, to voluntary action, 590; manifestation oi, in 
control of thoughts, 666. ' 

Autlitory Perception, of space, 205; of time, 206. 

Authority, influence of, on holief, 413; relation of, to moral sentiment, 565, 60\ 

Antobidgraplur, value of, G83 

Automatic A Atone, 6ia 

Automatism, docMne of, 600, note. 

Aversion, relation of, to dc..ire, 582. ^ 

Awe, /‘elation f, to sentiment of sublime, 630. ( 'ae Reverence.) 

Bain, Dr. A., on law of relativity, 66, note; on muscular sunsations, 134; on plastic 
period ('f life, 2!)5, note; en troininf' power of abstrL.:tion, 387, note; on neutral 
feeling, 449, note; op piiysical concomitante of pleasure and pain, 456, 472, note; 
on rate of abatement of pleasure, 463; on emotions of relativity, 407; on self-love, 
502, note; on pleasure of cruelty, 513, noto; on f jeling of wonder, 523: on feeling 
of Rnhliiiio, 539; on desire and volition, 590, note; on origin of vol'^ntary movement, 
598, note; on d.Hinterested action, 653; on nervous coiicomitanta of control of 
thought, flCd ; on classifying theories of Body and Mind, 691, note. 

Boa.ity, nature of, 532; distingt.ished from utiU y, 533; dependent, 536. 

Belief, Involveil in judgment, 397; object of, 397; nature of, 398; and dishAlief, 400; 
and doutn, ; degrees of, 401; ao.ircea of, 401; association and, 402; ve^'bal ang- 
gesf^ion and, 403; feeling and, 404; activity and, 404; relation of, to kuowleage, 
434; relation ol, to desire, 681; to volIJon, 688, 636. 

Bcneke, Dr. F. R., on periods oi early developmonb, 71. 

Benevolence, relation of, to sympathy, 610; nature of, 652. 

Iterkeleian l^Bor> of Vision 172,1J4, 692, 

Bios, nature of, 404, ^51; control of, 4^34, 657. 

Binocular Perception, 179. 

Blind, tactual perceptions of, 156, 694; recovery of sight by, 694. 

Body, localisation of sensations in, 149, 200; perception of, 200; how related to self, 
203, 376. 

Body and Mind, relation of, 8^ 089; philosophic theories of, G91. 

Brain, as organ of mind, 10; localisation of functions of, 10; cfhciency of, how related 
to mental efficiency, 12; influences affecting state of, 13; fatigue and recuperation 
of, 14 ; development of, 54, plasticity of 268. 

Brentano, Dr. F., on value of physiological research to psychology, 686, note. 

Bridgman, Laura, case of, 683, note 

Buccola, Prof. O., on reaction-time in localisation, 202, note. 

Bnrke, £., on fooling of snbllmity, 539, note. ^ 

Cause, idea of, 423; distinguished from purpov*^, 424; natural reasoning about, ^^4 * 
r'^gulated reasoning about, 425; first reasonings about, JSS. 

Change of impression, bearing of, on attention, 84; a principle of pleasure and 
pain, 461. 

Character, nature of, 664; moral, 666. ^ 

I Ohoselden, case of couching, 094. 

Child, exercise of attei.tlon by, 95; sensations vf, 143; perceptions of, 203, 209, 69**; 
memory 136, Imagination of, 820 ; notions of, 379; jutlgn jnta of, 436; reasonings 
of, 438; IpquisltiveneHS oC, 444, 627; fiielings of, 497; germ of sympathy in, 616; 
aitiatio impulses of, S48; geim of n^oral feeling in, 562; moxaments of, 693; Imitative 
f ctions of, 606. 

Ohoice, nature of, 641. 
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Clearness, of Mrcepts, 200, note; ot images, 228; of <once|^ts, !U)5 ; of jiulginent, 406; 

of reasonntjr; 43b. • ^ * * 

ClasslBcation, intellectuAl process in, 343, notet 
Classification of iiie^^taf operations, 10, 687., \e 

CoeqsesthVsis, 477. • • • * 

Colofir* sensations 116,130 * * 

Colour'Senae, growth of, 144; training of, 21.V * 

Cominan#, wo|j^ of, aasfnrtlioring growth of voln^fhry movement,*612, 6*21. ^ 

tJoAinaini, internal, of meweStent, 6U; relation of, to control of inoveuifiit, 051. 

(lommon 412. • * \ • 

* Goinmon Sensibility, 110; relation of, to touch, 112. * 

Coir^.X"i8on, essential element of thought, 332, 342; ehniu'nt of wit an t fancy, 3:{j 
Compaiatlve l^sychology, <180. , 

Complementary Colours, 131. 

^■■ointe, A., on 'ntnwpection. 081. 

('oncentration, DO. (See Attention.) 

Concept, nature of, 339; foruiatton < .311; H>nthotin, .3.54 . iiiiperfectioii and i^erirrlioii 

of, 36*2 ; distinctness of, 303 ; accuracy of, SMiS; revision of, .(71; ilunni'.'oii iff, 373. 
Conception, as stage of i ttellenual growth, 44; nature of, 338, 341 . relation of, to* 
naming, 343 ; relation of, to discriniina^on, 359 ; n'lhtlon of, to irngginatum, 372 ; 
growth of iK)wer of, 370; varieties of power of. 38.5; trailKiig the jiower of, ;(8(P; rela¬ 
tion of, to judgment, 394. ^ 

(^onceptiinlism 347. 

• Concrete, knowledge of, 4.5. 

Coiiditiriis of mental opomtions, 8, 28. 

Conflict, Intollectnal, 40o; condition ‘:if pain, 473 . voVtional, 611. * 

ConfuB'on, in conception, 303, 370; in refisoning, 41.5, 43(;. 

Conm)*« mental tendencies, 00. 

Conm'ctive attention, 238. • « 

Consjtenc^, pain: of, 5.'»C * self'jiidging, GO* (See MorA.1 Seiitimeei, w ^ 

Consciousness, states of, 2; limits to field of, 73; Auidaiuetital condition of mciitnl 
stat'.*, 687. ^ 

Consensus of fnnetir^s, 472, note. I \ ^ ^ 

Constmetion: Oonstrurtive imagination, relation of to reprodi^tive Imagitiatlnn, .301, 
305; modes of activity of, .‘10*2; aMalysiv »f, .105, limits to,.308; fifrins of, 3oi); in 
acquisition, 310: in discovery, 3^3 ; in pnictical contrivance, 311, 607 ; relation of, to 
feeling, 316; intellectual value of, 318; deviflopniont of, 320; differonces in iniH- 
.*dual power of, 324 ; training of, .325. • • 

Conhigion of feeling, .508. 

Contiguous asstM^iation, relation of, to intellectual func.tions, GO; pplnn* of, 23.5; nr i vouh 
concomitants of, 2-37; degrees of, W; comlitions of, 233; dih'erent forms of, 2;i , 
relation of, to HimiJarity, 266. * 

Contrast, asa<iciation by, 270 ; effect of, on pleasure, 461. 

Contrivance, practical, nat*iro of, .314. 

(vontrol, of action, 641); of feeling, 653 ; of theiigiits, <165. (See Relf-control.) 
Convergence, sensations of, 185. 

*OotiTergent associations, 272 ^ • 

corresponding poAitii n^inas, 1^. 

Cnriosity, clmdrcn’s, 444, 527. 

Darwin, Ch., on children's power of abatrdctlon, 3S2 first imlLitivo actions of cltild, 
608, note; 609, note. 

Deahinutos, teaching of, 625; obscr>’ation of, 082. 

Decision, stage of v^^lHng, 644. ^ * 

Deduction, mentaliprocess in, 426?diff^nt/ormsof, 428; perfect/int^ perfect, 41^; 

early fordis'of, 440. • » 

Dodnetivo method, iwpsychologyv 684. ^ i * • 

Deductiv'' sciences, 44C. • ^ 

Definition pf notions, 373. • ^ ^ * # 

Tjegree, of mentaT phenomefia, 83: pf stirfidln^Jliow relaterl to attention, 81; of ^ensa- 
tmn, 118 . 
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Di'lihemtfon, 042; p!rice rf. in character, 667. 
visual pcrcepiitm nf, ISO. 

element of ivillin;;, .574 ; analysis of, 675: relation of feclin:; to, 577 ; quc-tiim 
of the I \:Lct object of, .580;^p>^ittvo/Q^i'in of, clistin^^iiishod from aversion, 6S<{ , 
n.‘ :tS ’\; c^'Ifition of, to v<iluntary act, .5^7 ; roroil oi, »**17. 
i)c‘temmi:.Uoii, lou;tcal proa'ss of,>361. 

Deterreiirs from action, 637. ^ • 

Dovolopoi,-nt, ^atiire of mental, 40; ^'rowth ami, 40. 2)2; of 'icnllie^, 42: of 

stun 111 hiciilthcs, 43 ; niiity'of iiiAHUrtnal, 46; In ws of,'16; of fcdiii'' am' 
hi \ itrt.Tilopcmlonco of throe ph.isos of, 52; p wliical ami pliN-.icil. .VJ; as a h 
jusl.moiit, 56; oxteinal and iiiLoinal hictor in, 5'»; of power of attention, !)“>; <» 
•ion'*i-cap:K’ity, 142; of poroeptual power, 206; of roiiroductivc faculty, oP 
imiuiniitivo power. 320: of conceptual power, 376 : of reasoniii;; faculty, 4.!5 : o( 
f< fUivj,. 4H0 . of syni|>athy,516 ; otintellectual feeling, 527 ; of iiiuial sciitnuent. '• I. • 
of willing, 561. 627. 

Dii'cctiou, perception of, by touch, 164 , hy s*'ht, IS-; by hcariri;;, 205. 

I>isludj.'f, i(*Iat"in of, to ludief, 400. 

DiMUplme, n.iUiru of, 673; of the home and the scho*), 07 m. 

DiiCiivuiy, relation of imagination to, 313/ ple^isurus of, 5.i». 

Discuveiy, mcUnMl ot, 416. 

Pisc^n^un^ltioll, 26. 46; of sonsjition, 140: relation of, to assimilation, IP; impi*»vi‘- 
nu’ul of sense, 143: how allVctoil hy fcehii;', 211 , i’»vol>eil in thinl;mj{, ;.;i, M,, in- 
* V'dvcd in conception, ; relatiim <if, to re.isoninfj, ll.'i. 

Disinterested actioi.. (Sew l5enev<denco.) 

f)ispoHiJon, p.syfJnCjil, IS : physiolojfic.il. 5.5 : inherited, W . general emotion.a!, l')l ' 
Diwance, tactual poreeption of, i04; v^isual penvptioii o.^ I'D - audi^oiy peiception i.i, • 

‘>fi 6 

Iiistraclv./ul ii.liirA* of, OH, 

Distinciijess, ot penepU, 204 , mugos, 227 ; of concepts, 303 ; of ju-li'iiients 4u6 
Divergent jpsiM'ialionH, 275. ' * • 

Division, htj^u’.U piuCess of, ::iUi 

Division ot mind, threofoM,, 20 , 6S7 

DonderM. F. ('\ oirinfanis' vi' ial pi wers. 603, note. 

Doubt, distiiirnislied fiom belief, 40i) * effect of. in arresting actimi, 63<J. 

Diobiseli, .M. W , oil iiiimediato Mid me uate leproductioii, 26s, imto; on associati>)ii b) 
contrast. 271; on a good iiieinorv, 2 vS 4 , note ; oii ingenious memory, •2;r2, note 
D'i ilisin, pbdosojihic theory of, 601. 

Dumont, L., on cla.ssitlc.ition of feelings, 179. 

Duration, » property of mental phenomena, 31; of Hensation, 117 ; how iilea of, arises, % 
261. 

Kccentricity, law of, 20 . 1 . .. 

Kdiicatioii, lolatioii of, to ps>cho1ogy, 15,16; bearings o4 psyeliolopical analysis on, ;*'>. 

uses of h>tiip.ithy in, 51S. (See rrainiiig.) 

KfTort, iii'Mit.iI, i>l, 663; of will, 612, 6 ** 11 ; imi'-’iilar, ORS ; nioi J, 669. 

Tgo. f.''ee 

Egoistic heelings, natire of, 493; management • f, 506; relation of, to iiioiul seiitim.’/ir 
r 4 W. • *, 

KnntLon, in.stiiigui.shv.l from sense-feelings, 473; classjrtcatio- t»f, tis*; developme.il oi, 
430; iustiiictivo element in, 4sl , eth'Ct of experience in, 4S3; deepening of 4S1; 
rovival of, 4.44; effects of assneiatfun upon, 435 ; growth of coniptisUe, 4^7 ; forma- 
tioii of haliits of, 489 ; formation of general di-^positioiia to, lOl; g:ovvtb of, in 1 1 
Hnemeiit, 492; order of developm«*nt of, 491 * early forms of, 40 ,s; cuUivati‘>M 01 , 
5i.iJ : repression of, 56*; stimulation of, 5*ii. * 

Empirical "syclioU gy, 6S9. 

Empiricism, doctrine of. 412, OJt'J. 

Emulation, feeling of, 499 ; as a fOotlre in eihic.ition, 506. 

End, i4|»Aaition of, 5S8 ; pormaiu-nV v' jU 
Environment, aibustment to. .'s. j.tUc social, 63. a 
E thical Sentiment (See Muml Sentc. lenc ) 
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Ethics* rehition of, to p.sychology, 16 
Ethology, hCi. fi<:e of, (N« » 

Evolution, tliictrino of. r>'^, 191, 4 Ilf. 

RvolntioiiAl psycholog), OSG. ^ 

Exi:^ci^e »f farnlty, 40. of hmin, r»4; pK<i3<nres of,* 

Rx|Ki;t(iut ittoiitUm, effect* of, on pcrct'pttou, s9. 

Expectatic-M, (lii^tin^uWwjl from lUvinory,’2r£ :*iU4Uui*«iiU ly foini of. 2.V) ; lol.itioii ot. 

to Ik'-‘ of, 3 N. , •• * . * 

EX|<rurnci', otiict of, on l^lMf, 402 ‘ on fiK ling, -isd ; c . giouiii of 
Kxpfiiinontu. I'sycholog), o'Mi. ^ ^ 

Explanation, fiattiro of, 41^^ 129. 

Kxpl^'i^ Reasoning, til) 

Exprosslon of Filling, 4o3 ; Theories of, 

Extensi\o M ignitnde, its aspuat of SciiHatitni. 119. 

Exttnnality. in^vining of, 204 

Extciiul Perr»*pli«)ii, ! ' 

External >vorM, prolilein of, 213. 

Faculty, iitcntal. iiatuiu of, 24; aiiitly*'!.'* of, 21 * \ i aMaiin-uieiit of, ; <U'«o1opnK*iit 
single, P2 , ilovclopnien*’ of Mini of, 13 ; exoiclsi* of, ui; tiaimiig of, 7o 
Fallacy, source of, in imluriion, 421 ; in ileihn tioii, I3i). * 

Fancy, n*l 2 ition of, to linagination, .SOI, unto ; in chiKtrcii, J!ll ; restniint of, 320 ; com- 
pari'»on. of, .‘i.Ci • 

Fea., emotion of, Im liiictivo uluiiieiit in, isi; cliaracteristic of chiMliiiod, Vh . lelulioii 
of, i(» \>oniie«, ,>2o. * • 

<‘(.(')inor, <«. r., (»n jfliysical coiii'oniitanls of attention, 77 : on ilisrriinination obaeighl, 


'3's; on npiolition*^ t». beauty. f»‘W, note. 


F'elnicF.s liiiw, 1 1 1. • 

Feeling, pliice of in mind. 29, GSij; how related t* knowing, 21, i.'il; rel •* ' wffling, 

r>73, development of, 51; elleit of, on iiii.tuinatuni, .'.M ; ej|t'(»L of^uii i»e|iit. loi 
phenoir *ii‘Loff449 ; e^^uMsioii of, 453; nidiiidiial iiiil'ereiiroH ; ta>#< of, 45) , 

classes o1, 175 ; reiaiioii of, to d«.S<ire, .579; connceti ai of, uith moveiiioid. 9 <m; con¬ 
trol of (lOS. {( Kinijtion and Ploasnio iu. 1 Pain 1 
Fertier, on luettUd coneeJitiatioii aui| iiiuveiiie* I, b'<?, n(»t <.4 on npL.sc|^!ai eflorf, Oijs, 

J'lctioiis, cliildreirH, 3..2. 
idi .n, tiU). 


l•org^tf^llnesH, partial, 2’'0; t'*tal, 2 si. 

For Perception of, l»y Umeh, , by mglit, 177 , tp iiiing Mi * sens* of, 219 
Ftirnial element in hi^ituty, 535 
Fi'ams, Dr., cose of couching, 991 
Free-will, question of, 071. 

Frfiehel, Kindeigarten sy.stomof. 210. 

Fiinution, intellectual, 20, 40. 

Future, idea of, how formed 25U. , 

(tulton, P., on nature and nuiturc, . i, noto* on visiiau'ettioii, 22S ; on diifori-iit dogieea 
of assficiative cohe.>ion, 242; un iinagiiiativ**ness and ahsti.iet tin light, 319, iiou*; on 
generic im.ages, .342, note. ^ 

Ciereml, knowleilgo of the, ,4, 330. • I • 

Meuenilisation, nature oi, 313; rolatiun of, to ul>stiaction, J'>3: of woids, 371; >>latio:i 
of, to induction, 421. 

Ocncric images, 340. 

i^eaius, relation of concentration to, ]00. 

‘leography, exercise of imagination i.i study of, sS'J. • 

(ieometric proi>ertie*' of hodics, 155. 

Geometry, not! aiH of, 357. • 

Gro”'th (.See DeveIop*iient.) ^ » ’ 

Gurney, K., on the relations of reaiion to hAuty, 

relation of, to growth, 4 : of Attention, !u2 . i'’**iiiory, 2s9; • f fiM-ling, ; oi 
desire, 5^; infueoce of, on movemeiil 4 ^Ib^.^anu finitine, 019; stivngth of, ^19: 
con'.itions of, o20; learning and uiih-aining, 9*^ . of conduct, <>»1 
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SabitnatloD, ft Uw of 43d 

Hkliiturlos, moral, 603 

Ilftinilton, bir , oa^yonutiurt ami ) erceptlon, 108 note, 1^8 note, on exttmt of atkii 
iion, 103, note, on laws of an oclatton, 2b7, on total ublive^ccnce, i82 note, on 
lanfftUM^ ^cl thoi|i;bt, J >0, on 1 iglcal anaiy^ia and ayntbesis, dOl, note on coinin >n 
Bonae, 418, note, on threefold diviHion of mind, 6 7 
Hardness, perception of, 16" 

Harmony a law of ft t linK, 473, a cumhtion of beauty, 637 p 

Hartley, I>, on assertion and b» lief, 403 ^ 

Heir nff *i nsitions of, 125, peaeption by, 205 (Sl'«i aiiditoiy r pti^iir) 
tlelmholb/, H, on soniations oi pitch, lii> on theory of u lour sensition, 132, o** 
stsiii) measurement of lines, 177, on rctiiiU istiination of distuiii ISs 
ITirlmit 1 1 , on the depciilcnu cf fc lin,; on rcprostntition, 4>i nott 
lUalily, npsmissitm f niuitU disp iMtione by, 60 l)eanii('s of, on imiiUil devilop 
nient, 62 as source of indi\ i In u rin ntivl p< i uli n itus, 68 b( tii ^ of, on fecli' ig, 
482 ooperav n of, In larly moviimniy (02 » 
llintig I , on polour sensation, lt2, on risiiU luption, (lO) note 
Ilindrvi I 4nd tWinrmeu of im niil octivitn s, 451, note i 1 
History pimiss of leainmg, 2H 123 
llorwK/ A , on I rioiity of tuliHn' fss 
lluific 1> , on unGontrulled iniigiiutiun, 3f0 
tdia, imaiiiiu ef, 210, m U 

^di i1 giatilb ition,-117 feiliii,: 1S4 eloinciit in istheiic imprissH ii 63o» 

[(U Ui>«iii <loi time f, 213, 602, note 
Idtnti ( ition of^ol^Hits 170 1>> 2^ 

(d ntity of obuits 170 of stU, 2Cl , 

[ill (kflniti n of, 210 into poMlivoand muitnc 2^0 tinip lu) 220 p inunint, 
^21 V of, to pi 11 opt, 221 lustim tness of, 227 mb 11 ti m of, with )ini|ts, 
227 UiUivCV 0,228 trujiof, 242 motor, 246. cotmn ui 1 ol 278 stcoudin, 301 
gimne, MO 

liim iniiti >11 as stogeof Intillit tukl growth,'’I nituiuof,2’2 rtUtionuf totljiaL,ht 
372 inlluonceof, on bi’of 404, 405 
Imi iiiitioii, •'on imti e (Niit stiiictmi ) 
piod i tivo (See li p^ ullli turn ) 

'lUiUSbO, a fotm of umstructioi, 311 ^ ituie bf, 6(J3 niKonsiioiii intcunHious blO 
iiiipotiimii of, 612 

Immi hate and minlinte reproiliutton, 2<>7, iiotu 
Impluit n isoninif, 416 • 

Impulse iiatuio of 680 cooperitmn of, 613 opimsition of, 034 mairy of, 03d ron 
trol ^f, 650. 6ja plare of, in iniml t>88, note 
Imb p * dence of jndgnn i)3, 410 , 443 

IndiMilnal nuntil diTiiitnits of, 22, 2), 32 expeuonce of distinguished from that of 
the nut, 61 devtlopuicnc of, how idated t> that of the race, 62 differences in 
d« nlopniuiit of, 67 difleicncis^«rpowif’of attention i* 102 in stn^ilubty of, J41 
In piiieptuiil power ot, 212 m npriHlictire power of 200 in imHj,inatiie powir 
of, 324 in {lowii otf abstraction of, 38o , m *c leomng powers of, 440 , m feelings of, 
^57 , in will of, 6S6, 646 

In i 4 hiKt. imturoof, 638 " ' ^ 

[ndmtion nunt. 1 l pi nissin, 420 relation of, to gene i Ui'^ation, 121 436 sponLiuHiis 
421 , regulateil, 422, with respect to causes, 423L 
Inductive method in pi»)Cholor>, 

^iidiictive acicnceB, 440 

Inferenie, dlstinguishti fiom proof, 416 

Inheritance idlU) 

Inlubition of impulse, 036,61 i, nervous conditions of, OSS. 

Innate teodenciee, 60 ^ 

Inner^on, senaatioiu of. 135,16^ 

liutinctlve men«ftl toiKiencv,‘'6P, element in feelm?, 4S1; element In willing, 5 oi 
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InsfinrMve niOT«ment 8 , nature of, 505 ; jilace »>f, in growth of voluntary inovKuieiit, 
WX). • • 

Instruction, Mothod of, 446. 

Nytclluct. (See kiio^jin^). , , 

TniellertuA Hentimentt unalysfs of, 621; 'relation »f womler to,*522; f^rowtli of, 627 ; 

esA'Ucr idAffe of, later ataf:e &f, 62y; cultivation of, 63o. * 

Intensity. 4 ‘'^eo Duffrce.) 

Intery'A, rllntiou of, to ■attention, 83 ; relation of novelty and faiiiiHarlty to, ^7 ^effect 
i5f, m vuliiiiUiry attoiiti- 'i, J‘2. ^ * 

Internal peic^tion, 148. (Soo Inl"ospectioii.) * j , 

^ntro 9 *»oction,iblf-obdervatio|i, relation of topeireidior, 1 ij ; ah' 'MCMi ^ iiictiUdroii, aoL 
lntn» .ioftive Method, nature of, 4 ; defects of, (tsi. 

Intuition of thin^ji, by touch, 170; by I'M> * r 

liitiiilionism, doctrine of, 412, 602. 

Irtnitivu insifrhVf 418. 

Intuitive jiid^iiii'ntH, 411. • 

liitiiiti>e knowltHlge of ^pa(.u, V.H<, 60*'*^ 

Invention, nutrre of, 315. 

J unes, Hr. W,, oil tlio fei'lipg of efi'ort, 071, noto. 

JuilL'iuent, detitiilioii of, 391; relation of, to*tir<»po.sition, R02; about in<1i\i<hials and 
iihoiit cl.isM's, ;«J3 ; nature of, 391; relation of, to conception, ;91; syiilliuticauid 
analytic. .19H ; relation of, to hi'lief, 397 ; atlinnativo ami iiej^ative, 3'.)!)# clearness of, 
T(Hi: aeeiiiacv of, los; proinptnosH, stiihilily, iiidejieiKli-iieo ol, 4119 ; iifltiitne aiii 4 
rejisoiled, 111 , pi.u'ti' al, 417,431; earl/ foiins and gioutli of, 43r^ tnuniiiK 0 / faculty 
of, U<; a'stln*tic, 610; moral, 568. 

Kant. I., on eniiniieal and iiitelliKifdo ogo, 2 : on kiiidiof uieiiiory,*29^; on 

nieir .ry to iimlefstHiding, 2 * 11 ; on “ingenious muiiiory," 298, mi(^ ; on lestlietic 
deli'dit, 632; on iialuro of Mp:iCO*perce|)tion,4i92. T 

K^mh igaiten, exercise of seiiseH by, 210. ^ ^ ' 

Knowiiir, ]riicuof«ii inind,.20, 07 : lu»w re^tted tfi feeling, 21, 4;.l, OV,*, bow 1 dntiMt to 
will.im, 21 , .573; elements of, 20 ;%iioes*s.sive stages t*. 13 ; pleasuo s »»l, o2») 

KntA>Ie'lL , disuiiguinhed from kiiouing, 15; relatn.t of belitif to, 43<. 
l^iingn.ige, aid of, in roproiluctiioi, 218 ; instriinie/it of Jioii bt, ;«7, 313 ; psychology 
of. .34S ; physiology of, 360; origin and growth ol, 3 'jO ; eniploynii-nt oi, by children, 
351, 370 ; iniperfet .loii.s uf, 307 ; geii ali.sal’m and hpuciali.sutioii of, 3;i. 

Liugliter, causes of, 5 ^9. * 

l«'iws of mind, 8, 27, 68-1. 

bel* * on Intuitive and symbolic kiiowleilgi*, 3:.8 ^ , 

.ewes. IJ , on tlie complexity of mental Mtates, noto; idcii of < .vtise, rjij. not* 

Light, sensations of, 1 

LiU-rature, chiMreirs, 327. t * 

L{>cal discrimination, of HonMation, 113: In touch, 121; in HigM 132. 
lM»caUsation, of flcnsationn in body, 1J9, 147 ; on tiwtuul oiu ti, 16 . how acqir'- •'I, 20$; 
of eventa in time, 263. 

Locko, John, on defects u^dieniijry 28S, r ite; 01 cle rn(;s.s anil distinctness of iduna, 
3(?j, note; on evils of hasty generali.aitioii, 122 . mue ; ori \arjeties of roasoning 
power, 412, note; on dealing with diildreiiN questioint, 1U. 
l^fdc, iiow related^ psychology, Al,*44; rel:itif|p of, to (Hhication, 16; treatmuit of 
thought b^, 339 ; of ^dgment by, 303 ; of reasoning by, 416. 

I.ogival feelings, 520 • 

l.ntze, II.. on early movements, 600 ; on imitative inoveiiientN, 610; on relation of know¬ 
ing. feeling, and willing, 683. 

Ludicrous, feeling of, 539. * 1 

Magnitude, perception of, by toneb, "60; 'v i>Ii!ht, 177, 186 , l-s/; Ideas of, 855. 

Materialism, d ctrine of, 691. , 

Mand-sley, Or. 11.. on introspection, 681. 1 

Means to ends, definition of, h-if ); desire for, 5Sif; transfonnrtion of, into ends, 631. 
Measuremi'iit, how far appHcaii' i to n..4id, 33; objei .Ive anil subjective, 34 ; inot)''ids of, 
36: of Uctili* .sensibility, 123; of aural s^msibUit,, 125; of visual sensibility, 129; 
oi 'uu.'tcular sensibility, 1^. * 
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Moeh&nlcal properties of bodi^, IS5. 

t:emory, distinguished from expectation,202; passive and a t've.*275':'uivision8 of, 282; 
of things and of words, 2b3; grt wUi of, 236; excellences of, 2S7; individual dith r' 
encKS ft, 200; training of, 2M. (See Pepruduction and Reteii^ionX 
Method of Instruction and of Discovery, 440. 

Metliotl of Psychology, subjective, 4,681; objocUve. 6, 682; analvtical, 19, 684 * ,yntlie- 
iicnl, 684 


Mill, J S.,on caiiMt of errors in inuiictive^reaHoning, 426; on hk thod of psyc.n'logy, <’b>, 

iloto 

Mil: icry illustratfoils of, in children's play, 321. (h' le Imitation). 

Mind, delliiUioti ot, I, i>tiunoin«.na and substance of, 1, 6^U; relation ol, to body 3, • 

way of stmlyiug, 4, 060; geiioral knowledge of, 8; truths or law.s of, s, 27 : . *rvi.n 
cuiidilhiiis of, 9, 8i. 686; phonoiaeiia ard operations of, 18; cla.^siHration of status 
of, U/, ; active a.nl Hides of, 23 ; faculties of, 24 ; funrtii.nH of, 26; ni<U* 

vidu:il ditferencos of, 22, 23, 32; (luantitative aspects of. 33; deveh piiient of, 40. 

Mneiuoi CM, art to, 2f)6. 

Moldl tyof oi'v'aiis, ]:i8. 

Monisiii, (loctnne of, (>(M. 

Monotony, fooling of, 403. 

Mitral chamctvr, f<ri. 

MoVal hiLtutudos, tk'i3. 

Moiiil law. it.ijcct of inonil feeling, 661, ,*>55. 

Moral Htandanl. .'>68. 

Moi*:il ^oiitinieiit, ».ode of oxcltiiig, 563, pcculiariLic.'i of, ; [irocuMs of, j'tO; lelatioii 
to mon»t pulgm«'nt, 65%S ; oiigin of, ; sources o', ■!<.<»; itruwth of, * ; n-lal pH 
of, to religious seutiineiit, >67; cuHivatioi. t>f, fit'.s; rehitiou of to a-stiictic <fnti 
luciit, S67. 

Motiv , ..... 'll of, (i88. 

Moitir ropresi .ibit. tiH, 216; invidved in vuhiutary iiiovement, 'pM). 

Movement, Mcimtiuiis of, I l(», |.'i»; coMipo.atton of, in bnir'i. 138, 16*'; in liN, 17 i' 

perception oC ohjoctivc, lu!, IP**; expri'K-iiuiid, t*". r.'»7, \oluntiry, ; liindom or 
unprompted. 6113 ; rcllox, .v.u, .»pu; iiiMtinciivc, rUH>; iiint.aive, 637, • os ; i-i'iitrol 


<if, r»,»o, 

MiHciilar oifoit, lui^nroof, 

Mu'^cular Mcn.Mc, nat.iieof, H. >tf*hvtlo*. of, to touch an<l siglit, l.l8; co-u]K^nition of. in 
uict(U\l piTcoption, 157, IbS. ti^vimial porceptioii, 17.3 
Mumii\ soiiHittions of, 126 ; appreciation of tinu' in, 2u7. 

Na)ilouMk>, .1. W., on iiilollfctu A fcolme'^, r.27 

Naiiio-*, deiiotithm and connotniitm of, 346; function of genonU, 847 fotiuation o 
ubstnict, 863 l.:ingiiai;e.) 

Naiub* Ti'iation of. to goneralisiiig, 343. 

i’'ipacity. tSt o Dritfiu.vl i‘ivpabil;t>.) 

Negation. di'«tiii:;iUMhi'd from atliimation. 31H). 


Nt‘^ iti\o IMcaMuros, 467. 

NenouM actions of, as concoiuitiin*:>of mi.id, 3,0,31,6*>u; mteTHcti«>ti of, hp.pI on- 

\iroiinuMit, .«8; coitcoiiiitsuibi of aU4‘iition, 77, of si>ii.'«atioii, liXS, of u, 

163; of iniagiivatuui, 226; of contiguous elht h*’ Uton. 2^7 ; of memory, 2'^'%; of pe« i 
'j4?0; d feeling, ,.*>1, 46S; of dcsbe, of inUUntioii, tVC' «»f elf c»*ntnd, OcjI 
Noise, soiiHjitioiis of. 12s. 

Noiniii.ihMii, dtM’trino lU, .Hi. 


Notion. (See roiiivpt.^ 

Novelty, rclatiou of, to attention. 88: pleasures of, 468. 

N\imlH»r, ipuninativo .sj^*ct of mentnl siuu-'. S4; tactual intuition of, lCv6; vl^mli.,- 
luiln n 0 -, h»' ; '**su.ilisalion of, 273. notion#* of. 3*5: flr<t id* as of, *• te 
Dbjcct, distiiiguiMhetl from sidijcct, 4. note ; of attention, 76 ; of )>ercept.ion. 170, l>': of 
desire, 67n. 680 

ilbjective moveiuent, 166. 1P2 : tb' ’H’>X 
Objoctive luetU k 1, in psycho! 'gv, 6, 6^2. 
siblsot lesson, nature of. 217 
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Oblifnitlon, feeling of, 655 «. 

Oblirescence. ^ for^lfuIiioM). 

Observation, relation of to perception, 207; excAl|pci>a <Sf, 2ns ; tr^t»ing^>f power of, J: i. 
^Obstrnctivo association* 27b, ^ « * • 

Operutioi menbU/UeineM, 18 ; analysts 6f, 19 ; dUalifloation oj, 19; 20, 

trades of, *27 ; last's anti coiniitilbs of, 28 * 

Ortsnnic M»iisationi, xlO, 470. 

UrKHn.sin (See Itody.) 

OriKinal capabi.ity, 50 ; di**<‘nmoos o407, 4 
I’ast, idea of, 257. 

Patbulot^y of i.dnd, fli*3,*686.^ 

rercoMt. nature of, 147 ; persisUmce of, 219; relation of, tf> Iniaue. 224. 227. 

Poiception, Mtatco of intellectual growth, 4J ; rolatlAi ♦»/, t»> Hen^atfon, 147 , tinaly**!M id, 
Ifit); deHnitiuii of, i:i2 ; nervous conditions of ifiS ; s]#,clal#hannel8 llN ; t.irtiul, 
IM); Ti»ual, i71; auditory, 205; relation of,^ obsMvation, 207; duvelopnieiit of 
power of, 209 ; psyclioloffy and^bitusouhy of, 212; tifili^ng of ttiwer of.tfiH; uiWr 
('fleets of, 219 ^ • 

Perez, P., on development of colour-sense, 144, iiotw; on beglnnffigs of^ienfftry. i-5 ; ‘'f 
children's early notions^881, ffoto; SS3, note. 

PerpkMly, feeling of, 621. ^ 

Terseverance, 010. 

IViMoual, distinguistuMl from non^personal emotion, 404. 

Peri- •iiiHrritlon, in clilldreii, 

Pessimists, tbeii loctriiif of desire, fiSi, Koto. 

PhilM.Hoiihy, diMtinguished from psychology, 2, 14, ^12. 

Phre odogy, 10, 37. I • 

Ph\ '(iology, relatit>n of to psychology, 4, 6,10, 14* 0s5 
Pitch, sen-cition.s of, 12d. * 

Piatner. K , ubser^:Ltloll'l on blind, 0'>4. 

Play, vxertd'e of iivaginatViO In, 321 ; roIati»tn of art to,^3'i, 548. • 

Pic- iMure, relation of to attenti'iri, 82 , and interest, 8:> ^of knowledge, A2o; rel.illoii of 
to di'S’ V, 670 : of activity, 033. 

PleuMire and pain, laws of, 457. 


PcH-tic imagination, 310. 

Pr.ictu'ul science, 16: judgment, 417, 43 

Prcjuilice. (See bins). ^ - 

Pre.sentative knowlt*i|ge, pre.senttttion, distinguished from reprt^Beutation, 46, 162, 224 
Pre •'•, sensations of, 122. ^ ,* • 

Preyer, W., on early voluntary attention, 90, note : development of rot<air sense, 144, 
ni>te; early grontb of observation, 210. note; 6rst ideas of mi^ln-r, 313^ 34.3, 'iti 
first idew. of self, 376; on appropriattcm by will of rellox movements, cAf, *.u^te; on 
inutatiun, tsoh, on function of will In movement, OUs, note 
P. inuiry qualities of ls>du s, 15o 
Pnruuif ' of/ad‘iia, problem of. 3 j1. 

Probabilities, reasoning al/out, 431. 

]V>ci-ss, int'Utal dHiinguished from product, 29. 

'^roilui'tive iniagination. (>««« construecive). 

Promptness of judgment, 40!'* 

Prooi, distinguished fn>ni inference, 415. 

I^itp .sitlon, relation of Judgment to, 392 

Psychfdogy, scope of, 1; relation of, to physiology, 4. 6, in, n. n r., AOO ; niKbml of, 
4, (tSl: how related to special scienc*»s, 14; rel-itton of. to philosophy, 14, 21? 
6>^; relation of, to practical sciences, U; dlvfsious >f, 6$5. 

Psycho physics, scope of, 11,113, 6b& 

Punishmeu*, tb xigy oi, 674. 

Pnri>«*se, relaCioD of idea of, to that of cause, 424 Invo'^ed In voluntary arthm, 673. 6<»3. 
Ihirsnit, pleasure of intellectual, 525. * 

Quality, dl&crenoM of, lo senv 'loos: primary and secondary, U5: perception of, 170, 
* 97 . 
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Quantity, entifnatinn of, min^, 33. 

R^‘(S traiiHiiilHHlon u( acquitiitioria uf, 01; pHyclitcal developnt^^t of, :*pRycholo^ of, 
0*^0 , ' ' ' * 

Tlaii(li)tii iii(*vi«nu‘T/lH, 6p3; ruVation v/, to Ti^Iantary movoment, i07, 

Itatioua] psycl\oJo{fy, p'i. • 

lUiucHon'tiiiit), vanationR of, with chafif^eR of a^ijiisetnont, 00, noto, 227; in *'isu{^14oeali- 
H^'tioii, 177, nofco ;^in con'.iltix ptirctiptii'n, 102, iiuto; in localisatioi) of Hkln-soiisattyiiH, 
ao'i, ipito. * * * \ ^ 

UimiUmiii, tlm'.iriiio of, 213, <>02, rmie, , 

Jii'ostin, rMation of to cau«iA, 423: pr(H;i*.«is of finding, 429. 

Kuaaoinnjif, n*Iatioii uf‘jnil};tm*n > to, 411; natiiru of, 414; imiViicit, 416, (.'Xplicit, 419,* 
iTiiliicUvo, 420, about cauMfR, 42i : flediictive, 420 ; compK'X, 431 ; ai>o(ii prt babili-, 
^ 131 ; activity of mind iiiV 44/3, doveU>piDunt rf p(»wur of, 435 : tminiii^of power 

of, 443. *• t 

Uecojfnition, proc*>Ma of, 170, ’99; relation of, to reproduction, 226. 

R»'C«»lUH*t’ > 11 , imtui.} of, 27.5; tolittion of attention to, 277 ; degrees of, 270 
lU'Uiiei'it'fit, relative degreen of, in Hens«^s, 121; g o%tIi of oniotuni in, 402 . cliamctc'rii»tic 
of a'sthelic ploasuiV, 532 : of til ite, 34.3. , 

Kedirtioii, a stiige voluntary action, <«i9. (Se»' lntiMs»»4..'tion.) 

|{rnrx atteilHiin, ^0. ' 

|{etK'x movements, niitiini of, /*!>4 ; relation of to voluntiry mo ements, 5:^.). 

Itoid, T , on iVviHion of mind, 6>S7. 
tletigious Heiiliiiieiit, i>67. 

lU>pelitiori, •Ifeet o'^oii retention, 2::i . on asM>cuitk>n, 240: o*i aitet.lion. 241; on ]dea* 

HIV «, 403 . 

* » 

lle**ieseiit.itinu, stigo of growth of intellect, 43: germ of, Ik pen'eption, l.'ii of'time, 
2:>7 . cnmie litiii of feeling with, 4(0, 488; relation to clesire, f»75. (See Image.) 
Hepir.'*'*‘ ’ ' ♦•‘•'ling, r»04. <Nee<VMiti 1.) 

Iteprodiu'tion,,ie)iriduitiw« imagination: rel.atntn of retention to, 22.7; eonditions •Ld, 
229, priMsivn an t active, 2«5; relation pf, to constnict^ye imnginatior 301, 30.5; of 
feelings, 4M4; of iiioveimmts 005 
llesistiiiice, seiiHatkin of, 137., 

KeHolntioii, Volitional, I'd i. 

Heteiitioii, property of intellect, 26; involved in mental development, 48 : relation of to 
reprn4huMoii, 22It; relation of atfen|ion tei»229; of repel.to, '231. 

Hev reiiCAK relation of, to moral Si'iitiment, 555. 4> 

Rfvi\ahitity of sensations, l'J7, of pleasnies and pain.s, 4v) 

Uorival of inipres-‘‘.ons. (.See Ue;>(odiu'tlon.) ^ 

Rewards, intiueneu of, 670 

Rliythin, rel.ation of exfiectant attention to, so; peree]vtion of hj the ear, 207. 

UdM»t. T;\v*-n af nonls in disease. *> 1 ), iKite; on loss of self control, - ol. note. 

*. filter, .lean Paul, cn hiding with <ither8* pleixsiires, ’,13 

Right uud wrong, perception of, 554 ; stnudiinl of, 55''. 

Rivalry, feelings of (s <‘0 Kniulatum); pf imp^'^es, 63.». 

Kobertsoii, it. CrtHuii, on active-^ense, 140, .ote. 

Romanes, O J , on imitative tDipuI.K), 610. 

Rote, Imniing by, 29(f. 

Ue'ighni‘«*i, percepP.m of, liW. 

Ihntiine, as ilhistnitioii of habit. 619. 

StH'tmtlar)* i|ualit) of bodies, *56. 

Schneider, O. II., on gr dcs of active impnlse, 501; on priority of ft'cllng. 605. 

.Science, exercise of lmaginat..in in the panmit of, 311, 313 ; tlie onler of studying, 446. 
Self, twHitly and mental^ 203, STtt; peiatstent, 266, 375 : fetdings of, 494. 

Self-control, mture of, tH9; varieties of, 65./; stHf^es of, 651; relation of difftTcnt forms 
of, 667 ; limits of, 660. ^ ^ 

Self-esteem. fw^Ung of, 501. 

Sensation, stage of Intel) 'cinal growth, 43.- 48: deOnition of, lift ; relation 6f, to feeling, 
l(i8, note. 4^: general aiyl sp.'cial. 109: Oignnlc, ’10; chameten of, *12; intensity 
<1 or degree of, 113 ; qnallty of, 115; >'mpleadty ol, lie; duration of, 117 ; local 
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actbrof, 118; vnrialiility of, 1*2’'; *>f i‘*te and ainoU, 121; of 12'2 : of hoaHnc. 
125; uf I2i); iif muscular i:U : ^‘hltlon of^atfciition (n, 140; 

•nhiatioii of, 140: asslmilutioL of, 141; rcUt )n of 4 ionvptiim 117 ; iv\iviil»ihtv 
" of, 107, ^8. * • - • 

^•nso, ili<4lnitit»n of,*117. 

lige. naturo^of, 108, iioto, tO. 

Si'ijst-.iraay,*do!lnitdm of, 111 . ^ 

dfllinfioii ^f, HW; hIkm‘jV, lOy , and tUacrii. 

414 , impiulomunt of, MB ‘ indi>idwil d'turom-i'.s Mi. • 

Si>n*'nuuS i'lwiu'iit 111 liiMiity, r>.’{4. 

pku'o of iiM*l:issitU'atl(»n of 4115. ^ 

on pliysiolopy of fierocptioii, 158, note. 

stjiisatiftuH of, 120; porcoptioii b>, 1.51, 171 ; r»jf(^’ery <<:, l>v l>Wtid. c*U (''cc Vi*-!! il 
PiTroptiiin.) • 0 

Similarity, olTi'c *of, un attuntioii, 88; ii.s'iftiatiui iby. u4.it mii of, to 9otiti;’Uit}, ‘.'liV. 
Sinai*' 180. 

Shiaul.n judauK‘nt*4, 808. 

Smell, HoiiM*'‘f, 121. # ^ » 

Soriiil i-nviroiiAifiit, a factor in Individual aiowfli, tIS; uiidcHiama! and desiam tl m- 
Huemv of, tW ; range li iiiHuenci* of, (*>(•: dtfterem’ej^of, cusch, i'i; 

action of, tlirougli lyiiKiiagi*, :ti:i; influonco of, on^idgii\^iit of iiidivnlual, 4H , in 
of, on moril feeling of individual, fa'A 

Social fi'fltngfl, germs of in eliilifien, 4!ri; rtdalion 0, to moial Neiitlineia, i|b4. ^ 

Solidity, peiceiif'^m« of, by toneb, lill; % 

Sp.ice perception, tactual, l&fl; vi'.iml, 172, iv.il, umlilor^, 

>p:ildiiig' |)., on mdiiicti^'u AiUitil plover of aiiiiii.**, 

S|w rifle eni‘rgies,«]iutrine of, 112, 117^ • 

Siieeeb, nainie of. 81!». (Sco lAtiguage.) ^ ^ 

SiKiici'i, II , on mental dovelopmcnt, W), Ml; on linwi of leiuit reslHtanr»\ fifi unit of 
iiiiiid, llfl; on^iatiiru of perception, 15J; on lawa (4 associatijji, Wli ; ongyllogistic^ 
r«-:i-oiiiiiig, 4;J8, note ; on feeliiie 4 ind repr* ‘•eTdatim^ 1.58, note on einot lomil expii*H' 
sions, 4.55; on couHeiiHUH of functions, 472, un clKs^itlciitjon of feeliiigH, 478; 

• HI 111 i.iiicti\e actioiiH, ; uii leftiX at Iioiim, IiOo 
liltmiliMii, titictrin*-uf, Otil. * • 

'sjMiiit.iiieifii'' ^lov^Ine•ll. (See Raiidoie,,Move^dhU) 

Stiiutlurd uf taste, Ml ; rnonil, Tk^h ^ * 

'>rt*pben, beslio, on state of pleasure, f)7s, iiotu • 

>tewmt, I)., on lelalion u( abidrfudttin uiei gi neraliMation. 3.58; o%finding <if Niililiino, 
.’•'ij., note. ^ • 

Stbenic and aatlnmic % 3 idings. 4 , 55 , note. 

StimnliiN, m' ntal, 3.5; relation of, to atlaiition, 7f>, 8l> * 

Stirnulna, pbysical, relation of to degree of seiisiitioii, 1 yf. im plijuture and palfftK"'' 
.SiimiiKitioii, law of, 457. * 

Strife of de'.lreH, i)40. 

Stiunpf, Dr. r , on effects d cniirlilng, 1111.5, 

.Suit,levt, ilistiiigui.Hbed from obp'ct, 4, n<de.* 

Subjective metliwl in paycbology. (Sc * Jidro.spection.) 

Subjective Seinuitinn, 108. ^ ‘ , 

Siifikmo, feelir^' of, 2:ilJ 4 

Stib-/ane<‘, of iiiinil, 2, 001 ; intuitinn of, in iit|^terial thir^a, 171, 103. 

Suggestion, relation of, to reproduction, 234. ^ 

S'lrprise, feeling of, 523. • 

Siisev|iti1iility emotitinal, meaHurpm'ipt of, 4M>: rpilckeigng of 484. 
svUogisin, nature of roaafming by, 4^, 428|noU‘ 

Syinbrdr, ^ wy^tion»tith, 24.''> verii-al, 2i0, 2^*!^ 347. 

Syinfiathy, place of in claaslfif ation of emotioiiM„4ft5; ^ I nj^tnre of, 500 ; 79 * 

lation of to ticnovtifmro, f,lo: procewi^if, f.ll : IhAIh of f|is|»fiidtion to, 511 , effis’U 
of, 513 •reciprocity of, 514 ^rirr.or*,tanc«ii faV, *ring imitiui), .515 ; growth f, f.!6 . 
riiiefo/ ip cJucatioiL 513; eCtivatiop of. : an eb nent in moral aentiment, 500. ^i64. 
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Synthenlii, limWed In tIUiikInff. SS6: faccor conception. 854 ; in Jndfflng. <$94: In 
•reaH<i]ilnK» 428. * 

Synthetic juiiKinanU. 898. ^ 

Syntlietio method tt psychology, 68<^ 

Tact, nature of, 417. * a • . 

Tactual peruepffbn. of lipacc by moTOfiiont, 157; L. 8imnUaneoiA$ tactual flensationa, 
161: of pointfi and Burfa^’eM, 1 A 2 ; c' polnlity, 104 ; of Bin<>le ti.ings am|.a nhiid>er. 
ICS of movinff objecta, 160 : of t juperature, 167 : of hardness, 167 ; of weieliv. i68 ; 
of rmighnoHd ami amoottino^a, 168; of\'piicr^^ thin^o*. 170: rolati* li of viaual to. 
17Z; nfbtiire dl in blind, 694. *'' » ^ 

Taine, if., on origin uf I'Migiiago, ‘*51, note. ^ 

Taste. ffi.sth(‘tic, faculty of, 640: standard of, 641; good or healthy, 643: retlned,/543 
gmwth of, 647; unltivation of C'O. (See Esthetic Sentiment.) 

^ TaHte, sense of, 21. 

Tenipemiiient,*Varietfefl of, 22,^; ancT.mt doctrine of, 37 ; emotional, e?? ; active, 5S6. 
1'eiii]>oratn''e, variaWlity of ser^o of, 121, 167. ^ 

Things, intnition of, by toQC^, 170; by sight, i96. 

Thinkiftg, Tboui^lt, plofe of, in groi^^.h of intoUect, 44 ; relation of imagi* .cion to, ; 
distlngnUhetl from particular knowledge, 330; nfid co^iparison 33'!'; a process of 
analysis ard i(^nthoHifl, 636: relatioi/ of, to language, 337, 34S; stages of, XiS ; 
logical and psychological view of, 839; volitional control of, 666. 

Thresliold, or Vniinal intensity of sensatfori, 11,114. 

Tfcnhre, sendBkUons of, llfi, 127. ' 

Time. jMree^on of, by ear, 206; representation of, 260; liles of pius., 257; of futnre. 
958; .OB duration, 261 ; i* t*aM«rera«Yit of. 963 

Touch, sense of, 1^2 Sensations qf, 1 '.l? ; porceptiQn by, ISs, 1&*. (Sue Tactual Vey:ep- 
^ion.) 

Tmintlon. iiiHuence of, ou mental growt^i, 66 ; on judgment, 407» 411, 413. * 

Trains, of images, 242 ; of m.ivoinents, 247, 618. k 

. Training,imental. na\nre of, 70natural order of, 71; of attention, 103 ; of ^he s<mses, 
213; of the memory, 204; -if the imaginatiu;., 326; of ab.str.iotion, ; of the 
reasoning poweiv, 443; of emot’.mal capacities, 602; of the sympatliies, '*10; of in' 
tullectual feelings, o5 msthetic faculty, 650; of moral faculty, SOSf'of active 
organs, 622^; of the will. 6f£ 

Traiisfercnce, (.f attvn^un, 101; of feelmgy by asRocIntfon, 4SG. ^ 

Uiico*"4clous mental activity, region of, 74,224 ; in*|>erception, 162; in reprodnetion, 248; 

in rvasoh'ing, 417; la movement, blO. 

Understanding, relaMon of imaginvtloii to, 800, 311, Slv; nature of, 331. 

Universal .Tiitlgmenta, 393. 

Useful, distinguished from beautiful, 633. 

Variety, ajv':vJJtlotl’of pleasure. 406. 

uVti&si^ciations, 24^* 27S; memory, 288, 291; sugge'«tion and belief, 403; suggestion 
aml^fthmtary movement, 612. 

VersntUity. 103. 

Virtue, feeling excited by spectacU of, 657. 

Vision, modem theory of, 172, 106, 6t)2. 

Visual Perception, relatfon of, to touch, 171; of spuce by movement, 173; by <«{muUanooas 
retinal sensations 174; of visible loagnitudo and form, '*77 ; of depth, 1^0; of direc- 
182; of distance, 184 ;.of number, 191; of objective movement, 192; theor\' of, 
104, 602; of concrete thing,, 196; of children, 210, 093; of young animals, 60.'; of 
those recovering sigh* 694. 

Vlsnallsation, differences In pov er of, 228. 

T.rlilness of images, 220, note, 2^, note. 

Volition. (See WUI^;ig.^* 

VbIkerpsycAologie, scope of, 686. 

Tolkniann, Dr. on famillari^ and jnterest, 86, 67. noto; on the state and act of 
attention, 93, note; or awakeniip^intercet, 105, note; on divisions of memory, 282; 
on ,epT\nluctiou of feeliug,^^,^iote; on dept-ndenoia^f moral feeling oa social sut' 
Toundlngs, 661, note: on ^trt 1 ^tlg, 580' m desire and pleasure, 581, note ; on nature 
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lustlnct^ 506, notoi^on char\cXtT, o0(^. no* : on lroo-«fil1, 672. noto; on 
minds of oth4'rs,*6^6 ^on clr/inifyiikg f Miiui tuid ud, note. • 

Vnliiiitiiry Attention, SO, 01. * ^ 

Voluntary ii.uveiiieiy>, nature of, 572, 580; u^i^nu oi, 503; inatini'tivo ,/‘rin 507 ; etfce.t 
jf experience oi^dOt; extension of.Vi^y; co-o^er^timi i»f iinitHtion in, tioS; onitrol 
of, Ity vord of coimiuuid, 612; ^hU'rim^oomAuiui^ of, 6U; n^atiuii ?(( liabit U), 010: 
^ traiini will in, r»23. » • 


J 

yp. 


Vori^tellUif;, nature o#, 6s7, noto : 002, note 

Wmtz, 'j'h * action of ailWii cono«ntrat^Ti, 02^iiot(»; un growth of ^lurceidinn, 211 
on object t>f desire, 5S1, note ;«on de!#.v ;uid aversion, 582, note. 

Want, l»ains ol, 459; cJhaciQUsncHM of, in ^lesire, 577, Ts. » 

fames, on analysis of mental states, 2:t, noW; on retention, 224, note, on atteii 
tion tiiid assiK'iation, 239, note. • 0 / * 

Weher, K. H., op tactual discrimination of pmuts, 121. 

'Veliwr’s law, liH, 465. ^ 

Wi'iffht, iliscriiniuatinn of, 12:1, l»Wj " _ ^ 

Will, willing;, pla4:e of in iftind, 21, < ; how retaUsI to knowing luid feeliii};^21, 5V3; 

de\elopii. j'lt of, 51, 091, t)27 ; ^dirnonitniii of, 5*^2; nature .571 lattoii iff ilesim 

to, 575,.587 ; inilividualpiliirHrenceR of, .''^6; relation of aiteid^i to, elloitor, 

643, 608; caliiineNs and streii^tli of, 61.^; Oniiiij^N Af, 649; stern iiltini.itif 

nature of, 607; fret#)m of, 671; trainim; of. 673 • 

Wit, comparisons of, .3.15. % 

Wollf, C., on huidaiueiital niuiiCi] |M)wer 6b7. 

Wonder, KnioiitAi of, .52V 522. ■ v 

•WohN, ^ss<»ciations with, 2'Hp, 273, 28,3; s|M*rial luliiiorv fi»^2(Xl, 291 ; diNroveri|j^ uieJiii' 
•in'; of, 340; loss of^meuninK of^.StW, 37U; sinislitubm for itWl^n repwnnin^r.o. 
(<i|e lian);ii;L!;e.^ 

Woi'iNnorth, W., on fancy and imaftination, 39 . note. 

V’li'idt, W , on imledinc the adjustment of attnitiou, ‘•s, Rote; (gi thy height ot si iisi 
’•ilit\%ni.5; nA%iisat/vu ami pen^eptii n, iv>; im iffot4.r soiiHakloiAi oi i yc#IV3, note ^ 
oil letirul diH’rimination of phints, iss; on roar4ion-tirno iii coinph'X pncopMim, 
192, oto; on coiiihinini!; siirce.ssivo impresHioii 2:*I * iiieaHiu'eineiit oi leiirodiio* 
ti\e, process, 242 ’ on estimation of tiim*, 264 ; on iiif.i^:iiiajive p^ocesK, 397, note : on 
2 iws of emotional expression, 455 ; o/i fnndafnentaf fojiu of williiif', t; 0 .i, iioio; on 
iii-'tinctive iiiovefiientM, (>02, iioti* >n He'-omlarily^antonuitic^ctmii'A 6Is, imte; on 
the fnudameiital psyddcal pheiHiTuunon, (»88, note; on classiHcktion i4 th«‘| 44 ‘ieH*of 
hoily and mind, 601, note * * 

Your —IfeliidioltiS, t1u*ory,of cofour-HOj^satiooH, 
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KkgaN'PAUL, riiKNcn. 'riHiBNKif co. 


w w ^ 

From thi^ IIkvuk PiiiunoiniKUiK, (ktohi\ 1881 . 

“ JjC il<)uvca»} livri do ’'T. J. SiiH> fci* n’tM'fMftnitiMdc, oonntio tcMs 
conx v’ ' luiiiiio aatour, ptn iiiic im'th'()flcMrc*,x[«i'^iti<'ri gL sobro, ut 

par uiui'fjfrando ii^ossc fVobsor'^ation." 


1- 

Na^uUK, //(* . S 

p 

“Til'S able^uanner in v.iiicJi ho has ^(uidhj^ tiie dilhr-.iilt subjoc*^ 
copsi^jiod to luin shows that it l *)iild mV ha^Ts boon OLiisi^ntu] tt> 
a bettor laan. I'ho wide ranjjo of his rofidin}(, the olotiiiitssK aud force 
ot bis stvlc, as well as'tho soi idness of Ins jiid^nusnl, ;|ius him 
what wo I .ay call exceptional advipitej^cs for andortakin;; a troatiHo 
ot ttiis kind, wlnkf ihe*inothodic^h to say 'Jabi^rions, inuhiipr 
in \.liich he has executed ilio task, . 'lows that lio has thrown all his 
strength int» its perforniiinco.” » • ' 


Front hu Acapemy, Atujmi 0, 1881, * * • 

“On dreams as a peculiar varif^v of the il' isioiis of pcrceptioiv 
Mr. Sully has utuch to‘say that is no\el and interesting. 'I’hd 
subje t is a faseinatjn;' oivj for ahnoKl all of ns, ber"*nKe of a certain 
air of mystery which it still retains, e*»cn 1n.ftliiH scieuititic ; and 
in the hands yf so able ijn expositor loses none of its charm, 
tliouKh it is certainly c^epfued oi all its mysterionsnesB.*’ 

FromAhe Pali? Mall r azettk, A uoii^t 2, 1881. • 

“ lie deals with a subject whic/l poaHCKses much extrinsic 
interest even in the eyesxif those who car *, but little about mental 
suicnce us a whole—for everybody is Btire to be attracted by the 
apparent mystery of ilhisious, dreams, ana false tricks of rnemor* 

• t • • • • • « 

• 

Tho outcome is a valuable and oniinratly readable book, not 

•n \':;al w'orth to Mr, ‘^'.dly’s p*.^vious productioi , lyi' certain 

to cAin for him alart'or e'"clc Oi readers than his and 

* -US- 

more .strictly scientific works con ; ct expect i .h ;ure **' 



BY THE SAME AJQTIIO^. 
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A HISTORY AN;D /v CRITICISM , 
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KEGAN - PAUL . TE^^NCt - TEUBNEll , & CC . 


From the Ukvue PHiLOSOPniQUE, Septemi)erf 1877. 

• ' “ 11 n'exi-^fyt encore nu^nno histoiro critique dc ce conilit (fcntrc 

I'oi^timisxno et le pc»simisi c). Lile nous arrive d’An"leteiiC et elle 
a,*et(^ faitc par iiii lioiume qni a veen oi* Alleiliagne, qui connait bien 
t;a philoHopliic^et qae wtrd publications autcrieures avaient d6v' place, 
qnoiilue jeune, au noi 'bre de ceux dort Ic jngeniont coinpte chez nos 
v')iHiiiH. Le sujet etait rttrayunt et Ton pent dire * '*il cst toinbe en 
de boiincH •xiiaias. M. -no Sail Ta truiU- avoc rel<^^'ancc, la 

4M * f 

luciditi'i ct la ^in^^*sc d'anel^ae j>sychol''"i<iuc (pi’ou devait attondre 
de rautcu" do t^erumuon at i iHtui'ion” 


From the Maoazin fuh dik LiTKUA'rnE dk» Auhlandks, StpUwhcr^ lt'77. 

“ Sehr uuifa'^sciidc and reiclilniltige Untersuchung *n uber das ‘ 
■:eitgenuiHHO 'riieiiia hat Mr. James Sfilly, M.A. angestellt. Mit dtsr 
hierzu gchdrciiden, iiinfiin* licb Ai Jjitoratur vollkonnuen vortrax t, ist^ 
OH ihni gcluiigon ein \or-*.^(ir jhes liiritoriHch-kritisc'icH Werk zu 
liefern,. daa sicii beponders dnrch seine hoheiii Gr\de anregeiide 
"Wirkung auH^eichnet." 


From Mind, Ociobetk^ 1877. 

‘‘This proposes to t apply wh”t is yndonbtcdly on' of the 

wan.... ot t.he time. I'o gi.'o an account of the inetaphysica] and 
other theories of two reu'arkable German BpeciilatorH is the author's 
starting-point, but to deal the problem of human happi¬ 

ness is his'goal. The text of the book Ih ‘ Pessimism '—the view that 
repre‘'"nts human life as utterly worthless, but the discussion 
comprises Optimism as we^l, and arbitrates betweeii the tw.." 


' From f/ift Examiner, A\tgaat 4, 1877. 

“ It oontains bet^.een its own co^'ers whatever is necessary for a 
dete understanding the sibjcdt. Controversits n.-iv still be' 
( cari'R^on by partisans on one sids or the other; but for such nnoitUcr 
thoroii^ impartitwi review uf the whole subject froiy a 

neutral y,^i^pomt, there will, in our literature at “ 
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